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''l homme  propose:  dieu 

dispose:' 

By  Ida  Mar. 

Chapter  I. 

THE  same  thought  had  occurred  a  dozen  limes  a  day  to  the  two 
brothers  during  the  week  following  their  father's  death,  but  it 
was  only  on  the  day  after  the  funeral  that  the  elder  reluctantly  put  it 
into  words. 

"  We  can  never  think  of  manning,"  he  said  ;  *'  the  likelihood  of 
our  ending  our  days  in  a  lunatic  asylum  is  too  strong.  Besides,  as  a 
family,  we  must  be  stam|)ed  out,  Uke  hydrophobia  or  the  slave-trade. 
Of  course,  our  poor  mother  might  have  recovered  her  reason  if  she 
had  lived.  The  doctom  say  it  is  not  unusual  for  women  to  go  mad 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  yet  be  perfectly  sane  once  more  in  a 
lew  weeks.     But  our  father's  case  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of." 

••  No,  indeed,"  answered  Peter  Heriot ;  *'  it  is  unfortunate,  but  we 
must  face  the  situation.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  fancy  I  shall  ever 
wish  to  marry.  I  am  quite  satisHed  with  my  savage  isolation  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  I  couldn't  possibly  ask  any  woman  to  share 
it  with  me.  Besides,  she  would  be  so  frightfully  in  the  way.  But  it 
is  diflereni  for  you,  old  fellow.  You  have  heaps  of  friends,  and  will 
certainly  be  wanting  to  get  married  if  you  don't  put  yourself  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation." 

Stephen  gave  a  little  impatient  sigh.  "  Thank  goodness,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  have  not  already  fallen  a  victim  to  some  charmer  to 
whom  I  should  have  to  go  now  and  pray  her  to  excuse  me.  Poor 
little  Alison  I  it  is  rough  on  her.     But  we  needn't  bother  the  child 
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about  it  now.  Matrimony  is  as  far  from  her  thoughts  as  it  could  b 
from  an  archangel's  or  a  schoolboy's.  Suppose  we  join  you  in  th< 
Rstanda  dc  los  Alamos  ?  Alison  would  be  out  of  harm's  way,  an< 
perfectly  happy  ;  and  I  suppose  I  should  get  used  to  it.  What  da 
you  think?  Would  your  *  savage  isolation'  be  utterly  spoilt  by  th< 
introduction  of  a  tame  domestic  petticoat  ?  " 

"  Not  a  biU  Alison  is  different.  There's  not  a  creature  a 
either  sex  within  thirty  miles  that  either  of  you  would  care  to  look  at 
twice,  and  if  you  can  endure  the  exile,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldnl 
all  three  live  and  die  there  in  single  blessedness.  Alison  is  the  onlj 
girl  I  know  fit  for  the  life  ;  we  have  to  thank  the  poor  governor's  fadfl 
for  that.  Spelling  isn't  necessary,  but  riding  and  cooking  and  perfed 
health  are ;  and  she  hasn't  her  match  in  those.  Marriage  is  th« 
greatest  humbug.  She'll  be  out  and  away  happier  with  us  twO| 
whom  she  knows,  and  who  are  her  best  friends,  than  with  some  fellon 
from  Heaven  knows  where,  who  might  be  ill-using  her  and  drinking 
himself  to  death  before  they'd  been  married  a  year." 

"  Poor  little  Alison  I  "  said  Stephen  again,  thinking  more  of  the 
lonely  life  to  which  she  was  being  condemned  than  of  the  cruellies  the 
husband  of  Peter's  imagination  would  perpetrate.  **  Poor  little  girll 
It  is  rough  on  her^*  But,  then,  Stephen  was  looking  on  ahead  to  the 
time  when  riding  and  cooking  in  the  wilderness  should  have  lost 
their  charm,  and  roughing  it  become  a  terrible  trial,  and  isolation  an 
unbearable  grievance. 
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Alison  was  not  of  those  who  borrow  trouble,  as  the  Amcncan* 
say.  She  enjoyed  her  present,  invested  the  dreariest  episode  of  the; 
past  with  a  kindly  halo,  and  saw  the  future  not  simply  in  rosy  hu 
but  in  dazzling  sunshine.  Peters  estanda  had  been,  ever  since 
went  to  South  America,  Alison's  Promised  Land,  for  had  he  not  said 
that  "some  day  "  Alison  should  go  out  and  be  his  housekeeper? — «; 
cheap  way  patronising  elder  brothers  have  of  earning  their  litttej 
sister's  gratitude.  Such  promises  generally  come  to  nothing,  but  thi# 
one  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  Alison's  joy  thereat  vented  itself  now  andj 
then  in  gay  laughs  and  birdlike  whistlings,  and  in  a  running 
and  down  of  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  all  highly  indecorous  in 
house  of  mourning,  and  looked  coldly  on  by  the  servants,  who  wer^ 
deeply  sensible  of  all  that  their  brand-new  black  "russell  cords"  aadf 
**paramattas"(accordingtotheirstaiion)implied,and  behaved  suital^yJ 
It  was  nearly  si.xteen  years  since  Alison's  mother  had  died^, 
leaving  her— a  baby  of  a  week  o\d — and  ^^  two  boys,  then  aged 
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eight  and  thirteen,  to  the  care  of  her  somewhat  eccentric  husband. 
Stephen  was  at  school  at  the  time,  and  his  education,  physical  as 
well  as  mental,  taken  out  of  his  father's  hands  ;  but  Peter  and  the 
baby  were  brought  up  from  that  day  with  a  view  to  preserving  their 
minds  from  undue  strain  and  developing  their  bodily  powers  to  the 
highest  possible  degree.  Mr.  Heriot  had  pro\td  himself  competent 
so  (ar  as  the  latter  object  was  concerned,  but  he  had  carried  the  idea 
of  not  overtaxing  his  children's  brains  farther  than  was  altogether 
wise.  So  that  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  competitive  system 
irere  tn  Peter  insurmountable,  and  the  deBciencies  in  Alison's  educa- 
tion became  a  stumbling-block  to  her  friends,  a  thorn  in  Stephen's 
side,  and,  I  am  afraid,  a  cause  of  unholy  exultation  to  the  naughty 
little  girl  herself,  for  whom  the  glories  of  passing  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Locals  (whatever  that  might  mean)  had  no  charm. 

Mr.  Heriot's  busy  mind  required  more  occupation  than  the  train- 
ing of  his  children  could  afford  him,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  became 
interested  in  the  working  of  lunatic  asylums.  In  the  pursuit  of  infor- 
mation concerning  them  he  travelled  far  and  wide.  From  a  hobby 
this  became  a  mania,  then  a  monomania,  liy  Alison's  fifteenth 
birthday  he  had  himself  become  an  inmate  of  a  private  asylum,  and 
within  a  year  he  had  died  there. 

When  his  father  was  "  placed  under  restraint,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
Stephen  was  serving  with  his  battery  in  India ;  but  on  AlLjon*s 
account  he  bade  good-bye  for  ever  to  his  beloved  regiment,  and 
hurried  home  to  take  care  of  her,  Peter  joining  ihcm  from  South 
America  shortly  before  Mr.  Heriot's  death.  When,  some  niunihs 
later,  the  lease  of  their  house  in  Harley  Street  ran  out,  Stephen  found 
himself  unfettered  by  either  town  or  country  residence,  and  the 
possessor  of  something  like  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  His  mother's 
£(Vttine  of  ^12,000  fell  to  Peter,  and  Alison's  share  amounted  to  five 
handred  a  year.  It  was  thus  quite  unnecessary  for  them  to  adopt 
the  life  of  settlers,  or  any  other  entailing  privation  and  exile ;  and 
many  were  the  hands,  and  voices  too,  uplifted  in  horror  over  the 
lleriots'  decision  to  bury  themselves  in  South  America  fifty  miles  from 
asywhere. 

"Crazy,  of  course,  but  what  can  you  expect?"  whispered  the 
British  matron,  who  could  hardly  witness  unmoved  the  self-expatria- 
tion of  two  non-detrimentals  ;  and  her  circle  of  listeners  tapped  their 
foreheads  in  a  sort  of  dumb  chorus. 

No  music-printer  in  all  the  world  can  have  had  amongst  his  type 
a  "hairpin,"  as  we  used  to  call  the  cnscendo  marks,  large  enough  to 
express  the  ever-increasing  delirium  oi  AYison's  joy  at  this  period. 
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One  day  it  was  riding-habits,  another  it  was  cooking-stoves,  and  oft 
a  third  Peter  took  her  with  him  to  make  inquiries  about  the  Royal 
Mail  steamers,  AVhen  they  were  fairly  on  board  ihe  "  La  Plata,"  and 
AIisi>n  had  discovered  that  she  was  a  good  sailor,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
open  end  of  the  hairpin  had  been  reached  ;  and  with  her  usual  happy 
blindness  to  the  corresponding  decresando  that  must  some  day 
follow,  Alison  was  like  nothing  so  much  as  an  incarnate  sunbeam. 
Her  hair  of  half  a  dozen  shades,  from  dark-brown  to  pale-gold,  curled 
all  the  more  wildly  under  the  influence  of  wind  and  spray,  instead  of 
hanging  in  limp  *'drake's-lails,"  as  ordinary  hair  is  only  loo  apt  to  do 
on  sea-voyages.  Her  very  freckles  reminded  one  of  the  sun  which 
had  brought  them,  and  her  smiling  gray  eyes,  her  seductive  dimples, 
which  as  a  baby  she  had  called  "  cups  to  keep  her  kisses  in,"  her 
well-knit  figure  and  springy  step,  made  her  a  delight  and  a  tonic  (o 
her  fellow-passengers  ;  her  obvious  unconsciousness — -not  the  least 
charming  thing  about  her — acting  as  a  safeguard  when  idle  youths 
showed  a  disposition  to  make  tender,  or  at  least  complimeiitar)', 
speeches  to  the  pretty  child.  Not  the  only  safeguard,  though,  for 
Stephen  watched  over  her  with  a  somewhat  pathetic  anxiety^  ever 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  she  might  learn,  before  she  reached  the  haven 
(or  prison?)  to  which  they  were  hurrying  her,  the  meaning  of  love — 
that  love  which  she^  although  so  lovable,  was  to  live  and  die  without 
knowing,  supposing  always  that  they  could  so  order  her  fate. 


Chapter  III. 


t 


But  Alison's  awakening  was  not  yet;  and  the  three  reached  the 
estann'a  in  safety,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  as  far  as  Stephen  was  con- 
cerncd,  which  with  htm  supplied  the  place  of  any  keener  feeling  of 
pleasure.  It  wasa  large ^c/Verci  house—as  any  two-storied,  brick-walled 
house  with  a  tiled  roof  is  called  in  South  America— commonplare 
enough,  but  not  quite  hopeless.  It  was  not  long  before  Alison  had 
laid  out  a  simple  garden,  in  which  she  sowed  her  English  seeds,  and 
where  oleanders  and  the  sweet-scented  verbena  flourished  mighiily. 
Indoors  she  managed  to  invest  the  barrack-like  rooms  with  a  certain 
air  of  decency  and  propriety,  taking  all  the  pride  of  a  very  young 
housekeeper  in  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  appreciated  and 
applauded  by  Stephen.  Peter,  on  the  other  h.ind,  might  have  been 
a  genius,  if  one  judged  by  his  incapacity  for  observing  the  eflbrls  of 
his  womenkind  to  make  him  comfortable.  Stephen,  like  his  brother 
MJ)d  sisicr,  was  fond  of  horses,  and  liked  riding  for  riding's  sake,  not 
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merely  as  a  hunting-man  does  for  six  months  of  the  year.  But  riding, 
after  all,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  society  of  one's  friends,  and  as 
the  months  rolled  by  he  found  himself  less  resigned  than  he  had 
hoped.  Habit  had  accustomed  him  to  his  new  life,  but  he  did  not 
enjoy  il  as  Peter  did,  much  less  revel  in  it  like  Alison.  Something 
more  was  wanting  :  and  then  it  was  impossible  to  help  regretting  the 
past  He  had  been  a  keen  soldier,  and  a  favourite  in  society,  and  who 
St  twenty-nine  cares  to  forego  all  thoughts  of  love,  glory,  and  comrade- 
ship? His  brotherly  fondness  for  Peter  was  by  no  means  all-sufficing, 
but  rather  of  the  kind  one  feels  for  a  purely  outdoor  human  being, 
or  perhaps  a  ver)-  intelligent  dog — a  creature,  in  fact,  from  whom  one 
expects  no  sympathy  whatever  in  intellectual  matters.  A  fine  sunset 
was  simply  a  weather-sign  to  Peter  Heriot,  while  he  termed  all  novels 
indiscriminately  "  pretty  average  rot,"  classics,  mathematics,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  sciences  being  Jumped  together  as  'Mnfernal  bosh  " 
— the  stronger  adjective  being  wrung  from  him  by  the  recollection  of 
what  a  bad  lime  they  bad  given  him  during  the  brief  educational 
period  which  preceded  his  banishment  to  the  Estancia  de  las  Alamos, 
The  non-matrimonial  question  troubled  him  not  at  all.  Women— all 
but  Alison— were  a  nuisance  ;  indeed,  there  was  no  situation  in 
which  he  could  imagine  them  useful,  much  less  indispensable.  Their 
humanising  influence  had  never  been  felt  in  his  own  home  after  Mrs. 
Heriot 's  death,  for  they  were  curiously  bereft  of  relations,  both  parents 
having  been  only  children. 

Ahson,  to  please  Stephen,  used  to  read  a  little  every  day  of 
something  "improving,"  for  he  was  determined  that  she  should  not 
grow  up  a  mere  illiterate  amazon,  and  it  was  when  the  two  talked 
over  what  she  had  been  reading  that  they  were  brought  into  closer 
intimacy  than  had  yet  subsisted  between  Stephen  and  his  little  sister. 
At  first  she  was  shy  of  telling  him  her  ideas,  which,  indeed,  were  queer, 
crude  little  growths  enough  ;  but  after  a  while  she  yoL  bolder,  and 
Stephen  was  honestly  interested  in  the  child's  efforts  to  understand 
her  Greene  or  her  Helps.  He  carefully  avoided  all  allusions  to 
matrimony,  and  was  relieved  as  well  as  amused  when,  one  day, 
Alison  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  law  on  the  subject  in  a  spirit 
highly  antagonistic  to  the  holy  estate. 

••  People  who  value  their  freedom  have  no  business  to  get  mar- 
ried," she  said.  "I  would  far  sooner  work  for  my  living  than  promise 
ail  those  things  in  the  Prayer-book.  It's  all  so  plain.  If  you  vow  to 
lore,  honour,  and  obey  a  person,  youVe  got  to  do  it.  A  vow  is  a  vow, 
and  a  girl  of  honour  is  bound  to  keep  it,  only  most  girls  don't  seem 
to  know  what  hoqoiir  is.      The  gre^t  thing  is  not  to  nj^ke  the  vqw  \ 
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where  the  temptation  to  do  that  comes  in  I  cannot  understand.     Can 

you?" 

Stephen  answered  vaguely  that  some  people  found  the  married 
state  attractive.  It  depended  a  good  deal  on  circumstances  ;  which 
reply  Alison  disapproved  of  as  weakly  tolerant 
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Before  they  had  been  a  year  in  South  America  Stephen  satisfied 
himself  that,  so  far  as  the  guardianship  of  Alison's  affections  was  con- 
cerned, Peter  was  quite  competent  to  look  after  her  at  the  esfanaa^ 
where  from  month's  end  to  month's  end  they  saw  no  European 
strangers.  Her  reading  could  go  on  without  him,  and  her  health  was,  fl 
as  it  had  ever  been,  admirable.  Things  being  so,  why  should  he  not 
go  up  to  Buenos  Ayres  for  a  while,  and  at  least  see  some  fellow- 
creatures,  go  to  the  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  sensatioti  of  being  dressed 
like  a  gentleman  for  a  week  or  so?  He  broached  the  matter  to  Peter, 
who  was  disagreeable  enough  to  tax  him  with  his  unfitness  for  life  in 
the  wilderness,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  temptations  to  forget  his  vow 
of  celibacy  which  civilisation  would  offer,  "  My  dear  boy,"  returned 
Stephen  loftily,  "I  don't  pretend  to  have  chosen  this  barbarous 
existence;  I  am  simply  here  as  Alison's  guardian;  and  if  you  will 
kindly  relieve  me  of  the  responsibility  for  a  lime  I  can  go  wherever  I 
please  and  look  after  myself,  I  fancy,  quite  as  well  as  most  men  of  thirty," 

"All  right,  old  chap,"  answered  Peter;  "didn't  mean  any  harm; 
go  and  enjoy  yourself." 

Nor  was  Alison  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  Stephen  was  off 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  But  when  a  week  later  the  news  reached  ihem 
that  his  agents  had  handed  him  a  telegram  requesting  his  presence 
in  I^ndon  on  legal  business— business  which  he  alone  could 
transact — she  was  decidedly  disconcerted.  Still,  she  and  Peter  agreed 
that  poor  Stephen — "  poor  "  because  he  did  not  love  their  wild  life 
as  they  did — would  be  all  the  better  for  a  run  home,  and  they  soon 
became  used  to  their  solitude  i\  deux.  Alison  bravely  struggled  to 
keep  up  those  Utile  decencies  and  amenities  which  her  elder  brother 
had  never  abandoned  or  allowed  her  to  shirk,  though  Peter  would 
never  have  noticed  their  absence.  The  conversation,  however,  in 
spite  of  her  efforts,  became  more  and  more  horsey.  To  ask  Peter  to 
turn  his  attention  to  other  topics  would  be  to  silence  him  completelyi 
so  she  let  him  discourse,  and  but  for  a  little  unacknowledged 
ambition  somewhere  deep  down  in  her  mind  to  remain  womanly  in 
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spite  of  her  surroundings,  she  might  have  degenerated  then  and  there 
into  a  "  pretty  horscbreaker "  pure  and  simple.  Her  books  helped 
her  not  a  little,  and  also  the  dct  of  their  being  limited,  for  she  read 
them  over  and  over  again,  and  thought  of  them  till  new  lights 
appeared,  and  she  really  longed  for  Stephen  to  discuss  them  with. 
His  return  was  postponed  more  than  once,  and  six  months  had 
grown  into  nine  before  it  was  at  length  definitely  fixed.  Meanwhile 
a  strange  thing  had  happened.  An  Englishman — a  boy,  rather,  of 
iweniy-one — had  appeared  at  the  estanda.  He  had  come  to  grief 
in  his  first  venture  in  farming  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Heriols 
for  she  usual  pay  oi^peon  till  he  should  have  saved  enough  money 
to  get  home  and  start  afresh.  He  would  not  write  liome  for  help, 
for  though  it  would  doubtless  have  been  forthcoming  it  would  have 
been  coupled  with  sarcastic  words,  perhaps  even  hampered  by  con- 
ditions that  Dermot  O'Hara,  as  stiff-necked  and  impetuous  as  any 
Irish  king  of  the  long  list  from  a.d.  4  to  a.d.  1 172,  and  descended 
from  quite  half  of  them,  would  not  have  accepted  in  what  is  called  a 
proper  spirit  He  was  shabby  and  unkempt  indeed  when  he  arrived, 
ind  if  Peter  thought  for  one  moment,  before  accepting  his  offer,  of 
how  his  presence  might  affect  Alison,  it  was  to  fear  that  she  would  be 
(Ssgustcd  by  the  boy's  ragged  and  unshorn  appearance.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  his  being  a  gentleman.  He  had  no  more  of  a 
Limerick  brogue  than  is  quite  compatible  with  an  education  at  an 
English  public  school — that  is  to  say,  as  little  as  may  be:  and  when  he 
had  shaved  and  tidied  up  a  bit  he  was  not  a  bad-looking  fellow  at  all, 
with  a  thin  sunburnt  face,  Irish  blue  eyes  with  a  great  twinkle  in 
them,  short  nose  and  well-cut  mouth — though,  perhaps,  the  upper  lip 
was  a  trifle  long— hair  crisp  and  almost  black,  long  legs  and  arms, 
and  a  fine  big  frame  of  his  own  with  as  little  as  possible  on  it. 

"  You  see,**  he  explained  in  smoking  confidence  to  Peter,  "  I'm 
my  fathers  youngest  son,  and  not  a  spoilt  child  at  all — things  mostly 
do  go  backwards  in  Ireland — for  my  eldest  brother  had  a  grand  time, 
and  was  brought  up  as  the  heir.  That  means  he  was  to  do  nothing 
but  loaf  about  and  get  into  mischief  until  such  time  as  my  father 
made  room  for  him.  Now  the  entail's  broken  and  my  father's  broke, 
and  so  my  poor  brother's  profession  is  gone  entirely.  My  second 
brother  scrambled  into  the  army,  and  hasn't  cost  my  people  a  penny 
since  he  joined  his  regiment  in  Ir^dia.  I'm  bound  to  say  they  didn't 
offer  him  an  allowance  ;  and  here  am  I  with  three  years  at  Charter- 
house and  my  outfit  for  my  fortune,  and  I've  run  through  it  in  six 
months  (that's  the  outfit  I  mean,  for  I  haven't  had  the  least  occasion 
to  want  my  Latin  and  Greek ))" 
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"You  won't  want  them  here,  thank  goodness!  "  exclaimed  Peter; 
who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  rrj'ing  '*  Down  with  book- 
learning,"  "and,  as  far  as  clothes  go,  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to 
rig  you  out  somehow." 

"Thanks;  thai  s  awfully  good  of  you.  I  think,  perhaps,  trousers 
for  knickerbockers,  and  long  stockings  would  about  suit  the  case, 

I  don't  take  what  they  call  a  *  stock  size*  by  any  means.     Your 
sister  will  think   me   a  regular  savage,    I'm  afraid.      1    may   havefl 
forgotten  how  to  behave  in  ladies'  society,  for  all  I  know.'* 

"Oh,  she's  all  right,"  said  Peter  ;  " you  needn't  be  afraid  of  her."     i 

Still,  when  Dermot  found  himself  seated  at  dinner  beside  a  taltfl 
and  graceful  young  lady  in  a  black  evening  gown  he  was  decidedly^ 
abashed  and  cmbarrasse  de  sa  persortne,  and  that  for  quite  five 
minutes.  But  in  ten  he  was  laughing  and  talking  as  if  he  had 
known  the  Hcriots  for  years.  It  was  a  blessed  change  from  Peter*s 
farm  talk,  and  Alison  began  to  wonder  whelhcr  there  might  not  be 
something  to  regret  in  having  turned  one's  back  on  such  social  inter- 
course for  ever  and  a  day.  I^ermot  was  a  clever  fellow,  remarkably 
quick  rather  than  endowed  with  solid  ability,  and  before  many  days 
had  passed  Alison  and  he  had  found  a  hundred  ix)ints  in  common; 
besides,  her  admiration  for  his  fearless  riding,  his  ready  wit,  and  his 
quickness  in  emergency,  made  her  quite  blind  to  the  faults  in  his 
character  which  were  hardly  less  salient.  If  life  had  been  made  up  of 
emergencies,  Dermot  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  age.  Uphill  he  was  first-rate,  downhill  he  rattled  regardless  of 
consequences,  but  the  level  beat  him.  To  do  the  work  of  six  men  for 
half  a  day  was  nothing,  but  his  own  daily  round  was  more  than  he 
could  manage.  Ballast  was  what  he  wanted,  and  if  ballast  ever 
comes  to  this  class  of  Irishman  it  conies  very  late,  and  in  the  form  of 
bad  nealth  or  continued  misfortune.  Then  presently  he  gives  up  the 
fight,  lakes  to  drink,  and  dies. 


Chapter  V. 


I 


The  three  young  people  got  on  famously,  and  the  further 
postponement  of  Stephen's  return  was  felt  to  be  less  of  a  disap- 
]>ointment  now  that  Dermot  was  at  the  tstancia.  Peter's  conscience 
had  given  him  a  momentary  pang  when  his  elder  brother  wrote  to 
remind  him  that  a  young  man  of  her  own  race  and  class  was  the  very 
last  person  to  receive  into  the  house  with  Alison.  But  he  looked  out 
of  the  window  towards  \h.\t  paUttque  when  he  had  read  the  letter  and 
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found  comfort  Dennot,  after  a  prolonged  battle  with  a  colt  of 
limentary  educaiion,  had  been  rolled  over  In  the  dust  by  his  enemy, 
»o  had  then  sci/ed  the  opportunity  for  flight.  Alison,  instead  of 
offering  help  or  even  affecting  sympathy,  was  sitting  on  a  fallen  post 
laughing  till  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  while  Dermot,  not  in 
ihe  least  resenting  her  heartless  behaviour,  proceeded  to  shake  himself 
and  wipe  the  dust  from  his  face,  apostropliising  the  four-legged  delin- 
quent as  he  did  so  in  weird  and  unholy  language  :  "  The  devil  sweep 
ye  for  an  impudent  thief.  By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses, 
"lu  you're  the  limb  of  Satan  !"  And  so  on,  while  Ahson  shook  in 
helpless  mirth  upon  her  log. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  nonsense  about  them^^  said  Peter  with  a  sigh  of 

relief.     **  They're  both  as  sensible  as  can  be  —that  is  10  say,  as  likely  to 

fill  in  love  with  one  another  as  I  am  to  marr)*  old  Toraasa."     And 

wtih  that  he  put  Stephen's  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  his  fears  along 

with  it  And,  indeed,  Alison  and  Dermot  were  such  capital  playfellowsi 

ihat  I'cter  might  have  been  excused  his  neglect  of  duty  had  the  girl 

been  differently  placed.     Love  was  the  very  last  thing  in  the  world  the 

two  tilked  of,  but  who  was  it  that  said  "  Propinquity  is  provocative 

of  pto|)osals "?  Moreover,  Dermot  was  an  Irishman.   Gradually,  very 

gradually,  he  found  himself  wishing  that   Alison  would  take  him 

seriously,  and  a  slight  attack  of  the  fever  he  had  got  into  his  system 

before  he  came  to  the  Heriols  helped  him  considerably  in  this  direction. 

He  was  just   ill  enough  10  touch  the  pure  womanly  half,    or 

quarter,  of  Alison's  character,  and  from  seeing  him  ill,  and  then 

mending  under  her  care,  the  girl  was  seized  with  a  tenderer  feeling, 

li'lf'pity,  half-flattered  vanity  ;  for  Dermot  was  very  grateful,  and, 

unlike  men  of  sterner  material,  he  loved  being  nursed  and  cosseted. 

He  told  her  about  his  hopes  and  ambitions,  confessed  that  he  had 

^  idle  and  just  a  little  wild — which  to  Alison's  mind  conveyed 

the  idea  of  playing  practical  jokes  and  not  going  to  church  every 

Monday— and,  finally,  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  was  now  going 

to  reform,  and  that  her  support  and  approval  were  all  that  he  needed 

m  order  to  become  a  great  and  good  man. 

He  meant  what  he  said   at  the  moment.    She  believed  htra 
(tt/eservcdly,  and  suffered  accordingly. 

Peter  was  not  too  dense  to  see  the  change  in  Alison  when  Dermot 

able  to  gel  about  again.     Her  bright  even  temper  became  uncer- 

;  she  alternately  snubbed  and  spoilt  Dermot ;  she  was  apt  to  take 

:ncc  with  both  the  young  men,  and  was  constantly  on  her  guard, 

"poor  child,  lest  her  secret  should  be  discovered — by  Dermot,  who 

light  laugh  in  his  sleeve  over  his  conquest,  or  by  Peter,  who  she 
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imagined  would  not  hesitate  to  chaff  her  frankly  on  the  subject 
Neither  of  these  humiliations  was  in  store  for  her,  for,  before  Ptter 
had  decided  to  interfere,  Dermot  had  spoVen  out,  and  such  was  the 
glamour  of  his  words  that  Alison  saw  nothing  strange  or  unworthy  in 
a  declaration  of  love  from  a  penniless  and  prospectless  youth  of  two- 
and-twcnty.  She  loved  him  and  shyly  admitted  the  fact,  and  for 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  hours  was  serenely  happy  ;  txaltce,  as  the  French 
say,  with  shining  eyes  and  all  her  face  transfigured  with  a  beauty 
completely  differing  from  the  old  expression  of  healthy  and  innocent 
light-heartedncss. 

"  Poor  little  Alison  j  it  is  rough  on  her !  "  Stephen  had  said,  andi 
if  the  task  of  telling  her  that  an  insuperable  bar  to  her  marriage 
existed  in  the  madness  of  both  her  parents  had  fallen  to  him,  it 
would  have  been  more  gently  performed.  "Alison,"  began  Peter 
brusquely,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  sister,  "  I*ni. 
sure  there's  some  foolery  going  on  between  you  and  O'Hara  \  what 
is  It?" 

"You  had  better  ask  him,"  Alison  was  on  the  point  of  saying, 
and  then  decided  that  that  would  be  shabby.  "  Mr.  O'Hara  has  just 
asked  me  to  marry  him,"  she  said,  looking  straight  at  her  brother, 
though  her  cheeks  glowed  as  she  spoke, 

"Well,  and  I  hope  you  have  refused  him,"  said  Peter  brutally. 
"You're  much  too  young,  and  he  c.in't  afford  to  keep  a  wife." 

*'  I  don't  see  that  those  are  sufficient  reasons  against  our  becoming 
engaged,"  said  Alison,  indignant  and  yet  shy  of  speaking  so  plainly. 

"Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  there  is  another  and  very  im- 
portant one  which  puts  your  marrying  at  all  out  of  the  question ** 

Alison  turned  pale,  and  caught  her  breath.    "Oh  no,  Peterl  don't 
say  that ; "  and  then,  plucking  up  her  courage  :  "  besides,  Stephen  is  , 
my  guardian,"  she  said,  ^'  I  need  not  mind  what  you  say." 

**  Now,  Alison,"  said  Peter,  nettled,  "  you  must  be  reasonable. 
None  of  us  can  marry,  as  both  our  father  and  our  mother  died  out  of 
their  minds.  It  is  too  great  a  risk  ;  surely  you  wouldn't  let  any  man 
incur  it  for  your  sake?  Stephen  and  I  are  very  fond  of  you,  and  will  " 
make  you  as  happy  as  possible  ;  so  put  all  this  rubbish  out  of  your 
head  and  settle  down  as  you  were  before.  Heaps  of  women  don't  I 
marry,  and  are  as  jolly  as  can  be." 

Not  one  word  of  Peter's  attempt  at  consolation  had  Alison  heard, 
grasping  only  that  it  was  not  to  be — that  she  and  her  lover  must  live 
on  till  they  grew  old  and  died,  apart.      She  never  questioned  the  ' 
I  righteousness  of  the  decision  her  brothers  had  made.     Of  course  she 

r  could  not  let  the  man  she  loved  link  his  life  with — what  ?   It  was  loo 
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horrible  10  put  into  words.  Still,  she  felt  quite  sure  that  Derraot 
fouid  lefuse  to  give  her  up, 

"Will  you  tell  him  ?  "  was  all  she  said,  all  the  light  in  her  face 
quenched,  her  mouth  set  and  her  eyes  averted  ;  **  I  don't  think  I  can." 

"All  right,*' said  Peter  on  his  way  to  the  door.  Then,  turning 
toijards  her,  he  added,  for  he  had  never  seen  her  look  like  this  before: 
"I'm  awfully  sonn,',  old  lady  ;  cheer  up,  there's  a  dear,  we'll  all  be  as 
jolly  as  sandboys  again  when  Stephen  comes  back." 

Alison  stood  where  he  left  her  with  no  wish  to  move.  There 
wasno reason  for  doing  anything  anymore.  If  she  could  by  a  word 
have  ceased  to  exist,  she  would  have  said  it  then  and  there.  She  was 
a  one  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  for  some  minutes  even  the  power 
of  thought  was  suspended.  Then,  with  all  the  anguish  which  belongs 
10 irtDming consciousness  of  misery,  she  awoke  and  fled — fled  to  her 
b«re  unhomelike  room,  and  threw  herself,  face  downwards,  on  her 
bed,  a  tearless  victim  to  circumstances,  to  wrestle  through  the  long 
dirk  night  alone. 


Chapter  VI. 

T  was  late   when   she  came  downstairs    next    morning,   and 
Dennot  was  already  gone.     He  had  left  a  letter  accounting  for  his 
departure:     Peter  had  simply  insisted  on  his  quitting  the  estanda 
wiihoui  seeing  Alison  again,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  persuading 
Wm  to  leave  the  countr)*,  nor  had  Dermoi  promised  not  to  correspond 
tith  the  girl.     As  for  his  love,  it  was  only  deepened  by  the  sad 
story  of  her  parentage — fears  for  the  future  he  had  none.     Moreover, 
he  exhorted  her  to  keep  up  her  heart  and  be  on  the  look-out  for 
news  of  him.     It  would  all  come  right  some  day,  if  she  was  brave 
ifld  patient — not  that  he  set  up  as  an  example  of  that  virtue.     Poor 
Alison   look  but  little  comfort   from  her  sweetheart's   letter,    and 
dropped  many  bitter  tears  over  her  answer.     She  had  known  he 
would  refuse  to  give  her  up,  but  then  that  did  not  alter  her  deter- 
mination to  be  given  up.     She  would  always  tike  to  hear  of  him, 
and  to  know  he  was  happy — this  was  a  fine-sounding  sentiment,  but 
perfectly  sincere.      She  even  took  her   letter  to  Peter  to  let   him 
jce  what  she  had  said,  and  was  not   a  little   disappointed  when 
he  refused   to  look  at  her  act  of  renunciation,  and  dismissed  her 
with:  "I  knew  you  were  a  good  child;  O'Hara  hasn't   half  your 
common  sense.**     But  with  all  her  common  sense  she  kissed  her 
letter  to  Dermoi  again  and  again  before   she  despatched  it,  and 
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cherished  his  as  tenderly  as  any  love-sick  maiden  in  that  contineill 
or  any  other.     Sometimes  her  anger  rose  against  her  brothers,  when 
she  thought  they  might  have  spared  her  all  this  misery  by  telling 
her  what  was  expected  of  her ;  and  then  again  she  was  glad  to  have 
had  that  one  short  spell  of  happiness  to  look   back  upon.     "  At 
least,"  she  said  to  herself,  *'the  thing  can  never  happen  again.     Noi^^M 
I  am  doubly  safe,  for,  after  knowing  Dermot,  I  can  never  wish  t^^ 
marry  anyone  else.     If  he  had  cared  for  me  and  I  had  not  for  him, 
I  should  have  been  so  sorry  for  him,   and  still  not  safe  ;  for  now  I 
know  I  can  be  in  love,  and  it  might  have  come  later  on,  and  wors^^ 
still,  with  some  one  who  didn't  care  for  me."    But  all  this  philosoptj^f 
did  not   suffice  to  cheer  her,  and  it  was  an  Alison  sadly  different 
from  the  high-spirited  and  easily^pleased  maiden  he  had  left  nearly 
a  year  before  who  greeted  Stephen  on  his  return  from  Europe. 


Chapter  VII. 

Stephen  had  changed  too,  though  not  outwardly.  His  time 
England  had  not  been  exclusively  devoted  to  legal  matters.  The 
long  delays  which  occurred  in  the  transaction  of  his  business  had 
to  be  filled  somehow,  and  on  one  occasion  he  had  spent  nearly  a 
month  in  the  New  Forest,  at  the  house  of  a  shipboard  acquaintance 
of  the  homeward  voyage.  Mr.  Foster  was  kind,  agreeable,  hosjjitable, 
but  his  two  daughters  were  charming.  Mrs.  Pentland,  the  elder, 
with  her  husband,  was  spending  the  autumn  at  her  father's  house, 
over  which  her  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Morrison,  reigned  supreme. 
And  somehow  it  came  about  that  Stephen,  after  three  weeks  of 
constant  intercourse  with  Diana  Morrison,  had  reached  a  point 
whence  he  could  r^ol  but  see  that  it  behoved  him  to  renounce  the 
chance — ^it  was  only  a  chance— of  gitning  her  love  ;  and  his  vow 
pressed  heavily  upon  him.  Alison  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  knoiving 
that  Dermot  loved  her,  and  her  few  short  hours  of  hajipincss  were 
always  something  to  the  good  ;  but  Stephen  must  needs  fly  from 
temptation  whhout  putting  his  fate  to  the  touch,  much  less  tasting 
the  joy  of  finding  that  his  love  was  returned.  His  visit  had  very 
nearly  come  to  an  end,  but  his  host  had  insisted  from  the  first  that 
he  should  come  back  to  ihcm  in  the  spring,  and  to  this  he  had 
agreed,  feeling  pretty  sure  that  he  would  still  be  in  England  then. 
So  when  he  went  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Morrison  in  her  writing- 
room  it  was  understood,  on  her  side  at  least,  that  in  a  few  months 
he  would  be  at  tiayters  again.     "  Vou  will  be  with  u$  in  time  to  ^ee 
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the  forest  in  its  spring  dress,"  she  said,  with  so  little  interrogation  in 
her  lone  that  he  had  not  found  it  necessar)'  to  undeceive  her.  And 
whei5  the  dog-cart  w*as  announced,  and  they  shook  hands,  her  eyes 
had  fallen  before  his  as  though  afraid  to  read  what  might  be  written 
in  them. 

"Good-bye." he  said. 

"  Au  rervir"  she  corrected,  and  he  was  gone. 

Of  course  Stephen  had  had  to  give  some  explanation  of  his 

diange  of  plans  as  the  time  fur  his  second  visit  to  Hayters  drew  on, 

so  he  said  that  he  found  his  presence  was  no  longer  required  in 

England,  and  felt  bound  to  return  with  all  haste  to  his  brother  and 

tisicr  in  South  America.     This  was  to  Mr.  Foster,  but  he  also  wrote 

to  Mrs.  Morrison  a  letter  which  gave  him  infinite  trouble,  satisfied 

Vim  not  at  all,  and  completely  mystified  its  recipient.     It  is  not  very 

easy  for  a  man  to  write  and  tell  the  woman  he  loves  that  he  cannot 

propose  to  her,  much  as  he  would  like  to  do  so,  without  seeming  to 

him  that  she  is  expecting  a  declaration  and  even,  perhaps,  ready  and 

willing  to  marry  him.     The  paragraph  that  puzzled  Diana,  who  at 

that  time  knew  nothing  of  that  hateful  skeleton  which  was  just  now 

*  80  harassing  two  of  the  Heriots,  ran  thus  : 
"...  And  the  more  necessary  in  that  otherwise  I  may  have 
been  tempted  to  say  that  to  you  which  I  should  have  bitterly  re- 
pelled afterwards.     Indeed,  my  case  is  hard,  for  I  dare  not  even 
Mk  you  to  give  me  your  friendship — and  yet  wc  were  friends,  were 
»«Doi?  and  for  so  short  a  time— nor  even  to  express  a  wish  that  we 
J         ttay  meet  again." 
^m        As  she  did  not  understand  it,  and  dared  not  ask  for  an  expla- 
^^    uiicn,  Diana  had  to  be  content  to  answer  Stephen  by  a  brief  note 
ofimsalisfactory  platitudes.     And  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  some 
**x  months  at  the  estandity  and  all  communieation  between  them  at 
«n  end,  that  she  met  an  old  friend  of  ihe  Heriots,  who  told  her  of 
ihc  circumstances  which  had  cast  a  blight  over  their  lives. 


I t 
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Chapter  VIIL 

Peter  took  the  first  opportunity  of  informing  his  brother  of  the 
t)crmot  O'Hara  episode,  and  if  he  had  expected  Stephen  to  com- 
(DCTid  the  p.irl  he  had  played  in  it  he  was  disappointed,  for  his  elder 
brother  did  not  spare  him.  "  I  should  never  have  left  the  child  if  I 
had  known  how  utterly  incapable  you  would  be  of  looking  after 
her,"  he  said.     **  You've  behaved  like  a  hcast)y  fool  from  first  to  last.' 
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It  was  less  easy  to  comfort  Alison  than  to  abuse  Peter,  but  when 
Stephen  found  he  was  making  no  way  with  her  he  decided  to  tell 
her  something  of  his  own  unlucky  love  affair.  It  did  what  he  bad 
hoped,  and  the  poor  child  gave  confidence  for  confidence,  the 
affection  between  thetn  being  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that 
each  had  of  the  other's  trouble.  Before  Stephen's  return  Alison 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Dermot  from  time  to  time  ou 
riding.  He  had  been  taken  on  as  major  dotno  on  the  Esia. 
del  ArrozOy  about  three  leagues  from  the  Heriots'  camp,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  so  that  occasional  rendezvous  were 
possible.  They  took  place,  of  course,  without  Peter's  know- 
ledge, who  had  been  keeping  a  strict  and  suspicious  watch  over 
Alison's  comings  and  goings  ;  but  she  made  a  clean  breast  of  the 
matter  to  Stephen,  and  his  gentler  remonstrance,  backed  by  several 
excellent  reasons,  did  what  Peter's  harshly  expressed  veto  would  never 
have  effected,  and  constrained  the  girl  to  give  up  her  expeditions, 
which,  after  all,  led  to  nothing  but  painful  scenes  between  her  and 
Dermot.  He  cither  could  not  or  would  not  acquiesce  in  Alison's 
determination  to  enter  into  no  engagement,  while  she,  poor  child, 
only  consented  to  meet  him  because  she  thought  she  could  influence 
him  for  good,  and  he  was  only  too  willing  to  encourage  her  in  this 
belief.  She  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  when  a  report 
reached  the  camp  that  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  after  a  couple  of 
days  of  intolerable  anxiety  Alison  rode  off  alone,  when  her  brothers 
were  at  the  other  side  of  the  esta/uitt,  in  the  hojHi  of  at  least  meeting 
someone  who  could  give  her  news  of  her  lover.  It  was  midwinter, 
and  there  had  been  hea^y  rain  for  four  or  five  days,  so  that  the  ford 
was  almost  impassable,  and  the  water  well  over  her  horse's  girths. 
But  though  she  did  wonder  how  she  was  going  to  get  back  again, 
she  pushed  steadily  on,  heeding  neither  the  bitter  pampero  nor  the 
driving  rain,  nor  yet  the  weight  of  the  sodden  habit-skirt  which  was 
making  her  feet  numb  with  cold.  It  was  dusk  when  she  reached 
the  Estancia  dtl  Arrozo^  and,  to  her  annoyance,  she  had  to  ride 
right  into  the  pa f  10  before  she  encountered  a  human  being.  Then  it 
was  Dermot  himself  who  appeared  at  the  doorway,  gaunter  than 
ever,  and  as  shaky  as  a  day-old  lamb. 

•'Why,  Alison,"  he  said,  "what  is  the  matter?  What  brings  you 
out  on  such  a  day  ?  " 

•*  I  heard  you  were  ill  again,"  she  answered  sin>ply,  "and  so  I 
came  myself  to  see  how  you  were.  There  was  no  other  way  of 
finding  out.     Are  you  better?" 

"Oh,  I'm  first-rate  now.     I've  just  been  moving  my  bed,  for  the 
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H  RXlh  time,  to  try  aod  find  a  dry  corner.    This  damp  has  been 
making  my  very  bones  chatter ;  but  I  am  better  now." 

k"Poor  boy!  it  is  honid  for  you.  If  only Ah  well!  it 
ain't  be  helped  ;  but  I  do  wish  you  could  have  been  laid  up  in  our 
house." 
y  "Thank  you  very  much,'*  laughed  Dermot,  *'l  don't  want  to  be 
laid  up  an)'where.  You  will,  though,  if  you  don't  look  out  Your 
hibii's  dripping,  and  you  have  two  separate  watercourses  down  your 

ttitt.  How  did  you  manage  the  ford  ?  " 
"It  was  pretty  bad  ;  the  alazan  behaved  beautifully  though,  and 
I  didn't  get  very  wet.  But  I  suppose  it  will  be  worse  now,  and  it  is 
getting  dark,  so  I  had  better  go.  You  are  really  belter  ?  "  she  asked 
agaun  with  a  little  quiver  in  her  voice.  It  was  so  hard  to  treat  him  as 
an  ordinary  friend. 

"Rather;  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two  if  only  this  un- 
pardonable weather  will  stop.     Wait  a  jiffy  and  I'll  come  with  you," 
^    he  continued,  and  hastily  saddling  a  horse  he  accompanied  Alison 
B    out  of  the /ff/w,  and  the  two  presently  found  themselves  riding  along 
'        at  a  hand-gallop  over  the  sopping  camp  in  the  last  glimmer  of  the 

►wMery  twilight.  Talking  was  not  very  easy,  and  any  attention 
Alivm  could  spare  from  her  horse  was  fully  occupied  with  her  own 
phwghts— not  very  plcxsant  ones.  She  wanted  to  tell  Dermot  that 
fte  had  resolved  not  to  meet  him  again»  and  yet  she  dreaded  the 
explosion  of  wrathful  grief  that  was  bound  to  follow,  the  dismal 
prophecies  that  he  would  go  to  the  dogs  without  her,  and  then  the 
cotreatica  that  she  would  cast  all  her  scruples  to  the  winds  and  marry 
liim  out  of  hand.  It  was  so  hard  to  be  firm  and  wise,  and  yet  tender, 
^Of,  no  matter  what  she  said,  as  long  as  she  denied  him  he  would  be 
neither  satisfied  nor  reasonable. 


Chapter  IX, 


■         Thev   were   nearing  the  river  when    she   began   her    appeal. 
I     **Dennot" — he  flatly  refused  to  answer  to  Mr.  O'Hara—"  Dermot, 
"     don't  you  think  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  go  home  to 
your  people  ?    You  will  never  get  rid  of  your  fever  here,'* 

I        "Do  you  want  me  to  go?"  he  asked,  turning  sharply  towards 
licr. 
** Yes,"  she  said  ;  "but "  and  then,  strangling  the  mitigation 

ihe  longed  to  utter,  she  repeated :  "  Yes,  I  do." 

"It's  that  confounded— I  beg  your  pardon — it*s  Stephen's  doing, 
1*11  lay  any  money," 
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"  WTiat  does  it  signify?  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  1  wonT 
meet  you  any  more  after  to-day.  So,  you  see,  there's  no  good  in  your 
staying  on  here.  Don't  make  it  harder  for  me,  Dermot.  You  know 
I  am  right." 

*'  If  it's  right  to  help  me  on  the  road  to  destruction,  you  are 
behaving  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner.  Why  will  you  persist  in 
blinding  yourself  to  the  fact  that  if  you  care  for  me  as  I  do  for  you 
there  is  not  one  featherweight  of  reason  why  we  should  not  marry  i 
Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  you  do  care  for  mc  after  all.  If  yoi; 
did  you  would  give  up  these  extravagant  ideas  about  right  and  wrong, 

*'  I  can't,  Dermot.  You  know,  dear,  how  gladly  I  would  if  \ 
could.  Did  you  doubt  me  when,  not  knowing  what  I  knew  later, 
told  you  I  loved  you  ? "  They  had  reached  the  river,  and  Derma 
was  trying  vainly  to  pierce  the  fast-gathering  gloom  and  catch 
glimpse  of  the  farther  bank. 

"  Right  or  wrong,  you  can't  cross  to-night,"  he  said. 

"  But  I  OT«i/,"  she  pleaded. 

"  It  simply  isn't  safe,  and  you  can't  do  it.  Do  listen  to  me  an^ 
be  wise,  my  darling,"  he  went  on,  dropping  the  authoritative  toni 
"  Trust  yourself  to  me  and  I  will  take  care  of  you.  AVc  will  fiOi 
some  shelter  now  and  be  off  in  the  morning  to  Buenos  Ayres  C 
anywhere  you  like,  and  you  will  be  my  wife  before  you  see  yoL 
brothers  again.  Won't  that  do  ?  You  can't  go  home,  so  it's 
good  thinking  about  it." 

"  Don't  ask  me  any  more,  Dermot ;  I  must  get  home  to-night 

"  I  want  nothing  but  a  plain  answer,"  he  persisted  \  "  yes  or  m 

"  Where  is  the  ford  ?  " 

"  Hang  the  ford  I  Will  you  answer  me?  Alison,  think  of  wlw 
it  means  for  me.     Life  or  Death,  Ijjve  or  the  Devil." 

"  Very  well,  then,  A\  if  you  must  have  it.    Oh,  Dermot  1  do  t^ 
trouble  me  now  ;  help  me  to  get  home,     I  will  see  you  once  mo 
but,  remember,  it  must  be  the  last  time.     Look  !  surely  that  is  tl 
wire  fence  that  runs  above  the  ford,  and  we  generally  cross  about  fi. 
yards  below  it.    Come,  Dermot,  let  us  say  good-bye  now  ;  it  is 
use  your  coming  any  farther." 

"Great  heavens !    Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  you  cm 
that  alone  ? " 

Alison  looked  again  at  the  water,  and  for  a  minute  her  heart  s3J 
within  her.     The  river  had  so  far  overflowed  its  banks  that  it  appex 
nothing  but  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  the  farther  bank  of  which 
could  not  see,  doubly  black  and  dangerous  under  the  lowering  do 
of  the  stormy  evening. 
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"Think  again,  Alison  ;  it  is  not  too  late/' 

••Do  you  think  you  can  persuade  me  by  appealing  to  my 
cowardice?  Oh,  help  me,  Dermot  I  Is  that  what  you  call  your  love? 
I  uy  I  mu^it  gel  back.  It  is  cruel  to  hinder  me  because  I  am  weak. 
I  love  you,  and  I  alwaj-s  shall  love  you  with  my  whole  heart,  but  I 
cinnot  do  this  thing.     Forgive  me,  dear.     Give  me  your  hand." 

They  clasped  hands  for  a  moment  in  token  of  mutual  forgiveness, 

inii  then  Dermot  pressed  on  in  front  to  lead  the  way.     For  some 

lime  the  water  was  but  little  above  their  horses'  knees  though  at 

every  step  the  cunent  swept  past  them  with  greater  force  and  the 

poor  beasts   laboured  against  it  with  greater  distress.      Suddenly 

Deraot's  horse  staggered  forward  and  sank  to  above  its  shoulders, 

ilmost  unseating  its  rider,  and  before  the  latter  had  recovered  his 

tnhnce  the  animal  was  fairly  off  its  legs  and  swimming.     Dermot 

slipped  quickly  off,  and  clutching  its  mane  tried  to  turn  it  towards 

the  pound  they  had  just  left,  calling  out  frantically  the  while  to 

Aliion  to  stay  where   she  was.      But   when    Dermoi's   horse   had 

Mumbled  into  deep  water  Alison  was  no  more  than  five  or  six  yards 

behind    At  first  she  remed  back  her  horse,  as  the  certainty  flashed 

>cn»i  her  mind  that  they  had  missed  the  ford  ;  then,  seeing  her 

wwpanion  almost  disappear  before  her  eyes,  she  urged  the  alazan 

fcdtJessly  forward,  thinking  only  of  Dermot's  danger.     It  was  in  vain 

t^t  he  cried  out  to  her  not  to  follow  ;  in  another  minute  her  horse 

*!»  was  swimming,  but  the  weight  of  her  habit  and  the  violence  of 

l^c^am  dragged  her  slowly  from  the  saddle,  and  an  agonised  cry 

**^termr  was  the  only  amwcr  to  Dermot's  warning  shouts.    Instantly 

^  left  his   horse  and   struck  out  wildly  towards  her.     "  Alison  ! 

^'«on  !"  he  cried,  as  she  rose  once  to  the  surface  just  before  him 

•*"'?  to  sink  again.     A  few  more  strokes  and  he  had  reached  her 

•"^^i  but  the  river  swept  them  on.     Resistlessly  the  black   waters 

^'''ied  them  downwards  under  the  blacker  sky.     Together,  without 

**<^thcr  struggle,  they  were  borne  away  into  the  darkness  of  the 

"'At 


No  years  of  weary  wailing  to  dread  now  of  living  on  apart  till 
^^y  should  be  old  and  full  of  years  j  no  more  impetuous  pleadings 
'**  be  met  by  the  refusals  which  cost  Alison  so  dear  to  speak.  Poor 
*^nil(jfcn  ! — for  they  were  little  more — their  fate  was  not  altogether 
PUtable,  since  it  solved  the  question  which  had  distracted  them  both 
^  sorely.  Had  they  lived,  it  may  be  that  Dermoti  light-hearted  and 
^^nd  of  change,  would  have  contentedly  mated  himself  with  some 
*oman  perhaps  better  suited  to  him  than  Alison.  And  Alison? 
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Alisoo  vooki  soocmt  or  Uter  hare  broken  her  heart,  never  dreaming 
that  be  was  tmvorthy  soch  a  sacrifice. 

AH  that  night  boih  brothers  irere  out  searchiog  vainly  lor 
but  when  the  roomii^  broke,  and  they  were  snatching  a  mouths 
breakfast  before  itartxng  Idrth  again,  a  /am  came  to  tell  tbem 
the  altaan  with  twisted  saddle  and  broken  reins  was  with  the 
horses  in  the  ccrral. 

Half  a  mile  below  the  paso^  washed  tip  against  the  wire  fendogi' 
ihqr  found  what  they  were  seeking — found  her  clasped  in  Dennot 
O'Hara's  aims  !     Fate  bad  been  stronger  than  Alison's  guardians. 

B^ir  life  at  the  tstanda  had  been  distasteful  to  Stephen  before 
"Alison's  death  it  was  intolerable  after.  Peter  maddened  him  by 
constantly  discussing  the  event  in  all  its  bearings,  beginning  with  the 
arrival  of  Dermot  six  months  before.  To  a  sensitive  mind  nothing 
is  more  painful — even  disgusting— than  this  pawing  over  of  what  is 
past ;  past  and  done  for,  bitterly  regretted,  but  past  talking  over. 
Stephen  bore  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  suddenly  decided  that 
he  would  suffer  no  longer.  Peter  took  the  announcement  of  his 
intended  departure  with  so  much  fortitude  that  his  brother  repented 
of  having  delayed  it  so  long  ;  the  fact  was  that  a  coolness  had  sprung 
op  between  them  dating  from  the  moment  of  Stephen's  return  from 
England,  and  poor  Alison's  death,  as  the  indirect  result  of  Peter's 
carelessness,  had  not  served  to  draw  them  together  once  more. 

So  Stephen  Heriot  sUrted  off  again  for  Euroi>e— by  an  Italian 
steamer  this  time — and  found  himself  at  Genoa  in  I-ebruary,  not 
caring  whither  he  went  next  so  long  as  the  country'  in  which  he  was 
chiefly  interested  was  closed  to  him  by  the  same  hateful  bar  which 
had  come  between  Alison  and  her  happiness.  It  was  '84,  and  Egypt 
offered  some  attraction  to  him  as  a  soldier,  so  he  went  on  to  Alexan- 
dria by  a  Rubattino  steamer,  arriving  on  the  3rd  of  March,  two  da)-s 
after  the  battle  of  El  Tcb  and  occupation  of  Tokar.  Cairo  was  in 
a  ferment  of  excitement.  There  were  volunteers  begging  to  be  taken 
on  anyhow  ;  wives  and  mothers  of  officers  at  the  front  painfully 
anxious  for  news  ;  English  officers  in  the  Egyptian  Army  kicking 
their  hecLs  in  enforced  idleness  and  cursing  their  faie,  the  fate  they 
had  welcomed  twelve  months  before  (with  its  emoluments).  And 
there  were  anxious  faces  on  the  verandah  at  Shepheard's,  and  at  the 
**Ne;v"  and  the  "Nil,"  on  the  Shubrah  and  in  the  Esbekieh. 
Everyone  was  on  the  qui  vivc,  and  among  others  Diana  Morrison. 
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Rtt  brother  had  gone  down  with  his  battery  from  Cairo  to  Suakim, 
ad  she  and  her  father  were  hoping  that  the  campaign  would  soon 
tie  at  an  end  and  he  once  more  with  ihem.  She  was  sitting  at  the 
window  of  the  teading-room  when  Stephen  arrived  at  Shepheard's, 
and  saw  him  before  he  had  any  idea  she  was  in  the  same  continent 
with  himself.  A  smothered  exclamation  escaped  her,  causing  her 
companion  to  look  up.  **  Nothing,  father  dear.  I  thought  I  saw 
I  face  I  knew,"  she  answered  disingenuously,  for  she  was  not  ready 
10  Kaod  fire,  and  sat  on,  holding  "  L'Abbd  Constantin  "  before  her 
diad  eyes,  her  knees  trembling  under  her  in  spite  of  the  assurances 
slwpve  herself  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  upset.  She  was  ready 
iiiveygood  lime  for  dinner,  notwithstanding  the  custom  which  then 
pwailed  of  being  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  for  that 
owal,  and  was  conscious  of  some  of  those  tremors  which  accompany 
» Visit  to  the  dentist  when  she  took  her  seat — a  seat  which  com- 
Mnded  an  excellent  view  of  both  doors. 

The  name-board  in  the  hall  had  warned  Stephen  of  Diana's 
fieighbourhood,  so  that  when  they  did  meet  the  encounter  was 
ilmo&t  commonplace.  Air.  Foster  was  full  of  good-natured  scoldings 
^hislaflune  to  visit  them  before  leaving  England;  Diana  rather 
silent,  but  neither  ungracious  nor  unfriendly.  She  did  not  accompany 
th€ra  on  to  the  verandah  after  dinner  on  the  plea  of  a  headache — the 
lOtomuen  had  been  blowing  all  day — and  retreated  to  her  own  room. 

But  they  met  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  insensibly  drifting  into 
tJie  habit  of  walking  and  driving  together — all  three,  of  course — 
*hich,  though  pleasant  enough,  was  tantalising,  and  Stephen  was  now 
*nd  then  almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  really  found  Mr. 
Foster's  conversation  agreeable  or  entertaining.  Therefore,  when  the 
old  gentleman  shpped  on  a  piece  of  orange-peel  in  the  Mooskee  and 
*as  liid  up  with  a  strained  back,  Stephen  was  discreetly  glad  ;  and 
^oogh  Diana  would  not  leave  her  father  for  many  hours  at  a  time, 
^  did  not  refuse  the  young  man*s  escort  on  a  ramble  in  the  Arab 
^ts  or  a  visit  to  the  Boolak  Museum. 

But  it  was  in  an  absurd  little  grotto  in  the  Esbekieh  Gardens, 
*hcre  they  were  sheltering  from  a  shower  of  rain,  that  the  two  came  to 
*tiit  is  generally  called  an  understanding — a  delightful  if  dangerous 
*^tion  of  things. 

Diana  was  sympathetic,  therefore  Stephen  was  expansive,  and  the 
^<ii  Alison  and  Dermot  moved  his  hearer  to  an  almost  passionate 
■%ution. 

"Vou  were  wrong,"  she  cried,  "wrong  and  cruel.  You  had  no 
P^^sitivepioofthat  insanity  was  hereditary  in  your  family,  had  you?" 


«  No,  certainly  not, 

«  Well,  at  the  risk  of  your  thinking  me  inquisitire— meddling 
—1  must  icU  you  that  1  met  an  old  friend  of  your  father's.  Sir  1 
Mildroay,  the  greatest  authority  of  the  day,   I  suppose,  on  ni 
diseases.     ^Ve  were  talking  of  you.     Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  s 
Stephen  nodded-     Somehow  he  could  not  have  spoken  a  w 
»  *  Ifl  had  been  in  England  I  should  have  done  everyihijj 
my  power  to  dissuade  Stephen  Heriot  from  going  to  bury  himsd 
South  America.  There  is  no  more  solid  evidence  to  show  that  in« 
ishereditary  in  his  family  than  there  is  proof  of  the  moon's  I 
made  of  green  cheese.     His  mother's  madness  was  a  mere  acd 
as  it  were  ;  and  as  for  his  father— well,  I  should  go  mad  fast  en 
if  1  doubled  my  professional  duties  and  neither  ate  nor  slept  i 
was  about  what  he  did.' " 

"  God  help  me ! "  said  poor  Stephen  after  a  pause.      "  Why 
never  speak  to  Sir  Julius  about  it  all  ?    Under  the  circumstam 
seemed  our  plain  duly  to  avoid  associating  others  in  our  misfoJ 
and  that  it  must  always  be  so.     Now,"  he  went  on,  '*  can  you  j 
why  I  never  went  back  to  Ha)ter5  last  year?" 

'*  What  did  you  mean  in  your  letter  about  your  saying  to  me 
you  might  afterwards  have  regretted?" 

"I  meant  that  I  could  not  say  to  you  what  I  longed  to  say. 
know  now  what  prevented  me  from  asking  you  to  be  my  wife?"] 
She  was  silent. 

»  You  do  know  ?  "  he  persisted.  | 

»  I  suppose  I  know  what  jt-tf  considered  a  sufficient  reason."^ 

"And  you?" 

»  What  does  my  opinion  matter?    You  are  asking  out  of 

curiosity." 

.'No  no.    I  must  have  an  answer. 

"Well  then,"  replied  Diana  slowly,  "I  don't  thmk  your  i^ 

*i  ^r./>— not  pood  enough  to  make  two  people  unhappj 

''".f-ropeopW    Then,  you  did  care  a  lUtW"  ] 

"  Thin  I  did.-'  I 

,     '  w^  as  sh-  spoke,  but  Stephen  caughl  her  hand  and  held  I 
from  him  as  sn.   i  „      ^^.^ 

'•  What  a  fool  1  m^^  "^^'  .  ■> ..    u-         j  r^. 

..  And  are  you  sure  that  you  are  w.ser  now?    ^-bsp^rcd  D,. 

He  died  her  dose  to  him  without  a  word,  but  ;n  the, 

•  nf  her  supreme  happiness  Diana  burst  into  tears.     «; 

raXnrsbeUed.    »  Poor  child  1  poor  child  '  »         ^ 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  LONDON 
SMOKELESS. 


r"  lie  like  a  gas-meter "  is  a  popular  expression,  and,  to  some 
extent,  it  reflects  an  unjust  public  sentimenL 
The  truth  is,  that  the  general  public  know  even  now  little  more 
ibout  one  of  the  greatest  conveniences  of  modern  life,  its  manufac- 
ture and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,  than  did  Mr.  Thomas 
Shirley  in  1659,  when  shown  a  well  wherein  the  "water  did  boyle 
wd  heave"  and  burnt  like  "oyle,"  due  to  the  escaping  of  collected 
catbureited  hydrogen  (or  fire-damp)  from  a  neighbouring  coal  mine, 
into  which  the  well,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  shaft.  The  same  prin- 
cipfc  is  magnified  in  the  production  of  "  natural  gas,"  now  so  largely 
*Kie  use  of  in  America. 

Before  the  seventeenth  century  the  air  we  breathe  was  the  only 
known  aeriform  body;  and,  when  mysterious  deaths  occurred  in  foul 
'ubterranean  places  from  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  all 
»«  blame  was  laid  upon  the  spirit  "Sylvester,"  as  he  was  politely 
^l«i  by  the  alchemists  of  bygone  times,  much  as  we  now,  under  the 
'lightest  provocation,  are  ready  to  condemn  our  gas  companies,  and 
*Pply  to  them  uncalled-for  epithets,  and  bring  against  them  unjust 
*ttoaations. 

And  as  it  remained  to  Van  Helmont,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
^'chemists,  to  disabuse  this  "evil  spirit,"  and  give  to  it  the  name  of 
W^  so  do  I  hope  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  our  gas  companies  are 
'^'^t "companies  Sylvester.''  But  this  is  merely  a  side  issue:  the 
^^m  object  of  this  paper  is  to  supplement  what  has  already  been  said 
Dpon  the  important  question  of  heating  by  gas  as  a  means  of  making 
^ndon  a  fit  place  for  white  people  to  live  in,  and  also  to  give  the 
onlinary  gas  consumer  some  hints  that  are  the  outcome  of  much 
<J^rvance  and  practical  experience. 

Such  a  great  city  cannot  in  one  year  be  freed  from  so  long- 
tonding  and  so  long-endured  a  pest,  which  has  now  well-nigh  become  a 
calamity;  but  much  can  be  done  where  all  are  willing  to  help;  and 
even  the  Cockney  will  lend  a  hand  towards  the  general  welfare,  pro- 
Tidiog  that  that  hand  has  not  first  to  journey  to  his  pocket 
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In  other  words,  to  deal  with  such  a  fog  as  that  manufactured  in 
London,  all  must  help,  and  the  inducement  to  every  roan  must  be  the 
prospect  of  an  individual  benefit— something  tangible  that  he  may 
fully  realise,  and,  moreover,  something  that  he  may  help  in  to  his 
own  good,  financially  and  othenrise. 

It  is  of  no  use  proposing  any  scheme  that  will  have  extra  taxation 
for  its  basis  to  a  community  already  overburdened.  Any  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  justly  looked  upon  as  a  personal  insult. 

Strangely  enough,  some  years  back,  I  had  thought  out  a  plan 
of  "exhausting"  the  smoke  away  from  London  into  the  counir>'  to 
certain  consuming  stations  where  it  might  be  dealt  with   and  practi- 
cally annihilated  by  electricity  or  other  means.     My  idea  was  to  have 
every  chimney  connected  with  n  main  that  would  run  along  the  tops 
of  all  the  houses,  and  from  which  it  would  be  "exhausted"  into 
"smoke-holders,"  and  from  them  driven  to  the  "consuming  stations," 
in  exactly  the  same  way  ^but  reversed)  in  which  our   gas  is  now 
exhausted  into  the  "gas-holders"  from  the  retorts,  and  supplied  from 
the  holders  again,  at  the  proper  pressure,  to  the  consumer's  house. 
Much  the  same  idea  has  lately  been  proposed,  I  believe,  and  has  mei 
with  some  consideration;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  practicable 
The  expense  of  such  an  elaborate  system  would  be  enormous,  and 
the  many  difficulties  that  will  arise  at  once  to  the  mind  of  any  think 
ing  man  are  well-nigh  insurmountable,  although   the   idea   itself  i 
feasible.    Besides,  London  and  its  suburbs  are  unpicturesque  cnougl 
already,  God  knows ! 

The  only  way  to  make  a  '*  London  fog  "  a  thing  of  the  past,  ant 
also  to  rid  the  air  of  those  more  or  less  minute  particles  of  soot  tba 
make  everything  filthy,  and  are  in  every  breath  one  takes  inhale 
into  the  most  delicate  parts  of  one's  organisation,  is  by  the  universj* 
adoption  of  gas,  and  gas  only,  as  our  heating  agent.  If  we  use  it  t 
cook  by,  to  warm  our  houses  and  ouc  baths,  and  either  as  the  actui 
n^otive  power  to  all  machinery,  or  as  the  healing  agent  to  all  boilei 
for  the  generation  of  steam  in  our  manufactories,  then,  and  the 
°"ly,  will  a  London  foe  be  nothing  more  than  an  unpleasan 
memory, 

But  this  is  no  new  idea  :  far  from  it— it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  we 
a^enT/  u  "'^*  ^^t  it  will  be  new,  I  think,  to  introduce  this  deliverin 
of  ?  ^^^^'  ^11  Londoners  should  bow  down  and  worship)  in  the  gar 
in  the"'^^^'''  economy  I  think  it  is  even  a  novelty  for  one  verse 
to  writr""''*^  ^''^^^Is  of  its  manufacture,  distribution,  and  propertiei 
undersiard""  ''^"^"^^<^^  and  in  language  that  all  other  consumers  ma 
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_  jme  cynics  have  said  that  our  English  fire-places  are  constructed 
\og\ve  the  minimum  of  heat  lo  the  maximum  expenditure  of  coal. 
In  all  seriousness,  of  course,  the  loss  of  fuel  every  year  in  London  is 
appalling— in  iact,  the  real  yellow  fog  is  in  itself  fuel  that  is  thrown 
iiray,  and  lexcepling  what  is  caught  in  the  lungs  of  Londoners)  lost 
lothc  country  for  ever.  The  same  applies  not  only  to  our  dwellings 
but  to  our  manufactories. 

To  be  well  within  bounds,  of  all  the  coal  that  is  taken  from  the 
bwds  of  our  mother  country  two-thirds  is  completely  wasted. 
Here  is  a  fearful  blot  in  our  domestic  economy.  But  the  evil  does 
not  end  here  :  the  sin  comes  home  to  roost.  Sometimes  for  weeks 
tflgciher  every  day  it  lakes  us  by  the  throat  and  says,  *' Waste  not, 
wnt  not."     But  who  heeds  it  ? 

Now,  the  only  heating  agent,  of  any  conseciuence,  in  coal  is  the 
gas;  and  if  this  be  extracted  in  the  best  known  scientific  way,  as  is 
nowthecase  in  the  retort,  all  the  smoke  will  be  practically  consumed, 
and  the  heating  properties  (taking  into  consideration  the  coke) 
colleaed  with  a  loss  per  ton  that  i=  infinitesimal.  Here  then,  alone, 
»c  have  a  saving  of  one-half  of  the  coal  of  England. 

liut  we  must  not  stay  here.  When  the  gas  is  "exhausted"  from 
"the  retorts,"  washed  in  the  "scrubbers,"  and  forced  through  the 
"punfiers"  into  the  "holder'" — and  these  processes  are  expensive — 
to  it  is  that  we  have  it  under  our  control  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
cannot  be  mixed  in  the  holder  with  the  exact  quantity  of  air  to  give 
'He  greaiesi  attainable  heat,  and  then  be  supplied  to  our  stoves  and 
fwrurcs  under  pressure,  for  the  best  result  would  then  be  given  ; 
^ut  such  a  scheme  is  not  feasible,  on  account  of  the  terrific  explosive 
(orceofsuch  a  mixture.  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  now  have  our  gas 
tender  control,  and  by  burning  it  through  an  atmospheric  burner, 
'hich  supphes  the  right  quantity  of  air,  we  shall  get,  allowing  for  all 
*^iencies,  three  times  the  heal  from  a  ton  of  coal  that  we  could 
^  by  consuming  it  in  an  open  fire-place,  and  twice  the  boiling 
P^crthai  could  be  obtained  by  the  best  regenerative  furnace. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  a  great  law  in  "  domestic  economy."  But  at 
Present  I  have  shown  only  an  immense  saving  in  the  resources  of 
^country  (which  may  very  mnteriatly  affect  future  generations,  but 
*^  not  as  yet  knock  very  loudly  at  our  own  door— for  there  is 
plenty  of  coal),  and  also  how  the  fog  of  London  may  be  cured. 
W  we  will  come  to  the  point  that  does  Vnock.  In  other  words, 
how  to  help  in  the  achievement  of  this  great  cause  to  our  individual 
ptoSt 

It  toolc  a  long  time  for  people  to  reaVise  that  gas  was  cheaper  than 
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For  general  healing  purposes,  wherever  a  fire  is  wanted  occa- 
sioiully  or  only  for  a  few  hours    daily,  such  as  in  the  bedroom, 
drawing-room,  and  occusional  rooms,  a  gas  (ire  will  be  a  saving  in 
expense  and  a  great  boon  ;  but  where  a  fire  is  Vanted  all  day  long, 
as  in  the  sitting-room,  a  gas  stove  cannot  be  recommended  on  the 
icore  of  economy  (under  existing  circumstances),  though  it  is  without 
doubt  a  most  convenient  thing — if  properly  fitted  and  having  a  good 
draught — and  with  it  a  room  may  be  kept  at  any  desired  temperature 
almost  without  attention.     If  a  gas  fire  smells,  it  is  either  one's  own 
fwltorthe  fault  of  the  person  who  fixed  it.     If  your  gas  cooking- 
stove  smella,  then  you  must  have  a  dirty  coot     You  may  say  :  **  But 
a  coal  fire  looks  so  much  belter,  so  much  more  cheerful."    Here  I 
^ree  with  you.     The  taste  displayed  by  the  manufacturers  of  gas- 
fires,  up  to  the  present,  is  execrable.     But  give  them  a  chance:  the 
industry  is  merely  in  its  infancy.     Again   you  may  argue  :  '*  I  find 
iKit  the  air  in  a  room  heated  by  gas  is  so  dr)'." 

JllisTCry  argument  is  in  my  favour.  It  shows  that  the  combus- 
tion of  your  fuel  is  very  nearly  complete.  With  a  coke  fire  you  will 
find  the  same  objection,  and  almost  as  much  to  a  closed-in  stove. 
In  loct,  it  is  only  when  you  are  doing  your  level  best  to  reduce  one  of 
<1k  greatest  resources  of  your  country  to  beggary,  and  to  choke  your 
fcllow-men  and  women  with  a  vaporous  sulphuric  acid  from  your 
open  coal  fire,  that  you  feel  thoroughly  comfortable.  But  you  need 
not  sufler  this  dry  heat^  if  you  object  to  it  ;  a  simple  pipe  running 
(hfotigh  the  floor  or  an  outside  wail  below  the  level  of  the  gas-fire 
*'H  supply  it  with  air,  and  the  atmosphere  of  your  room  will  not 
then  be  interfered  with.  This  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  done 
*^crcver  gas-fires  are  fitted  a?  a  permanency. 

Here  is  another  point  Why  should  not  landlords  have  gas-fires 
pot  in  in  the  place  of  open  fires  where  the  tenants  desire  it  ?  The 
witveisal  adoption  of  gas  for  heating  purposes  would  cure  London  of 
Wfogs ;  but  it  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  sweeps  and  for  coal-merchants. 
There  are  many  points  in  the  use  of  gas  that  consumers  do  not 
iHink  of.  In  most  houses  there  are  "  regulators  "  on  all  the  burners 
"1  the  dining-room  and  drawing-rooms,  to  save  the  gas ;  but  in  the 
^tdicn  any  kind  of  burner  is  good  enough,  and  the  servants  may 
we  away  gas  as  they  please.  The  kitchen  burners  are  the  very  ones 
t^t  it  is  much  more  important  to  regulate  ;  but  in  this  way  people 
(ionot  economise,  simply  for  want  of  thought. 

From  the  same  lack  of  thought  or  knowledge  people  will  go  on 
ittting  ceilings  become  blackened,  fittings  and  decorations  tarnished, 
itod  picture-frames  near  the  ceiling  hocome  sJowly  spoilt  by  the  Mse 
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I  of  open  unprotected  burners.  WTierc  the  decorations  of  2  room 
are  v-aluable,  regenerative  lamps,  such  as  the  Wenham,  should  be 
used,  and  if  necessary  a  ventilating  shaft  carried  to  a  good  flue  or 
i  outer  wall.  By  this  means,  not  only  will  the  light  be  doubled  with  a 
I  far  less  consumption  of  gas,  but  all  the  above  objections  will  be  swept 
away,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  will  be  as  pure  and  healthy  as 
with  an  electric  light ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  good 
ventilation  is  possible  without  heat. 

In  the  universal  adoption  of  gas  as  a  heating  agent  for  ordinar>' 
domestic  pun>oses,  "atmospheric-gas"  »  alonewould  be  burnt.  For  the 
heating  of  boilers  for  steam  purposes,  "atmospheric-gas  »  would  be 
,  burnt  in  conjunction  with  coke.  The  result  would  be  a  vast  saving 
to  the  coal-fields  of  England— one  of  our  greatest  national  resources ; 
and  an  atmosphere  in  London  and  our  great  towns  as  healthful  and 
almost  as  pure  as  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 

But  we  have  still  the  one  great  difficulty  to  overcome.     Our  gas 
must  be  cheaper.     How  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ? 

No  doubt  a  greatly  increased  consumption  would  bring  down  the 
price  a  liiUc  in  itself ;  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  we  cannot 
^ope  to  be  supplied  much  cheaper  than  we  are  in  London  at  the 
present  time.     Gas  companies  do  not  make  the  enormous  profits 
^hat  people  generally  suppose.    As  an  investment,  gas  shares  are  no 
better  than  railroad  shares— nor  are  they  so  safe.     It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  the  great  panic  was  causedby  the  introduction  of  electricity; 
^       although  most  of  the  fear  from  competition  in  that  quarter  has 
g*^^  passed  away,  something  else  may  turn  up,  while  railways  must 
Ia^-t°^  ^'^^ing  for  generations— perhaps  as  long  as  the  world  may 
1^^'     "^^d  gas  meters  do  not  lie  as  much  as  is  generally  supposed- 
oft?^  are  constructed  on  the  best  known  measuring  principle,  and  as 
win  ^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^s  fast.     If  yo^  ^^^^"^  ^^^^  y*^"^  vii^x^x  is  too  fast  you  | 
If  y  ^°  ^°^bt,  have  it  tested  by  Government :  it  is  one's  privilege, 
and  srn^*"^^  that  it  is  slow  you  will  probably  say  nothing  about  it,  | 
doubt  L  "^^'^"^  y^^^s^^f  very  honest.     In  the  same  way,  I  have  no  ; 
^althou  u  ^  *^o^isands  of  people  think  the  paymg  of  a  deposit  down 
many  ^  ^^'^  interest  upon  the  money)  is  an  mjustice  ;  and  yet  ' 
^^d  a  ^.?f  ''^^y  from  certain  districts  leaving  no  address  behind-  ^ 
Not    u       f^^  .^  advance  of  their  original  deposit  remains  unpaid.  \ 
^^  eas  /  ^.""^^^e  obtained  (in  theory)  a  greatly  increased  consumption 
,      •     ^'^^  propound  a  scheme  whereby  the  cost  of  manufacture 

^^^  in  t^^":^^  ^^^'"osphcric.ga*.  taken  literally,  would  mean  one  01  other  of  the  ^ 
^^'"^spherrc    *^  ^'"^"^^  ;  but  where  1  have  used  the  cxpre^ion  ,n  this  article. 
'""'^^  "  mu.t  be  taken  to  mean  coal-gas  mixed  wUh  air.  , 
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might  be  materially  reduced,  so  that  we  may  be  supplied  with  it  as  a 
fuel  that  shall  be  cheaper  than  coal  for  all  practical  purposes  and  far 
more  convenient  in  its  uses.  And  moreover  with  its  universal  adoption 
Dot  even  one  ton  of  coal,  bringing  with  it,  as  it  does,  its  dust  and 
bUdcs  and  soot  thai  pcn-ade  ever)*thLng,  need  come  within  a  limited 
radius  of  the  city. 

Striiung  a  general  average,  something  like  S,ooo,ooo  tons  of  coals 
are  burnt  in  London  annually,  exclusive  of  the  enormous  amount 
arbonised  by  gas  companies  and  consumed  in  factories. 

Now,  gas  is  conveyed  in  America,  where  "natural"  gas  exists, 
toy  considerable  distances  to  supply  outlying  towns.  Why  cannot 
the  same  thing  be  done  here  ? 

Does  it  strike  you  what  a  stupendous  sum  is  paid  out  by  Tendon 
ilself  for  the  freightage  alone  of  this  enormous  amount  of  fuel  ?  Why 
ihould  not  this  freightage,  to  a  great  extent,  be  saved  ?  ^ 

A  ton  of  coal  weighs  a  ton  (naturally) :  convert  it  into  gas,  and 
It  comes  at  once  as  a  decimal  in  gravitation,  and  could  be  con- 
<'cytti  in  mains  at  a  very  small  expenditure  of  force  per  mile.  A 
«ries  of  trunk  mains,  running  direct  from  the  coal  districts  to 
'liferent  parts  of  the  city,  could  therefore  supply  London  with  fuel  in 
ttusform  iatx  cheaper  than  railroads  or  ships  can  do  it  at  the  present 
time  in  the  form  of  coal  In  fact,  it  is  quite  a  question  in  my  own 
a»ind  whether  one  or  two  of  our  largest  companies  could  not,  even 
wider  existing  circumstances,  adopt  this  scheme  witli  profit.  True, 
tliefirst outlay  would  be  very  great,  but  the  saving  of  freightage  annually 
■ould  be  an  enormous  item,  and  should  be  equivalent  to  a  good 
ividend  upon  the  investment.  When  once  laid,  these  mains  would 
(unlike  railways)  cost  little  to  maintain  ;  and,  in  comparison,  the 
^JT^iiditure  of  conveyance  would  be  but  a  trilling  item. 

Bm  if  gas  were  universally  adopted  as  a  fuel,  then  undoubtedly 

"lii  scheme  would  be  worthy  of  the  very  serious  consideration  of 

^pitalists  as  an  investment.     Moreover,  it  need  not  very  seriously 

*fe  existing  arrangements.     The  same  "  holders  "  that  are  now 

■^  would  be  supplied  from  the  trunk  mains  instead  of  direct  from 

t**  "  retorts  '* ;  and  all  the  existing  machinery  and  "  services  "  would 

*  required  for  the  distribution  of  the  gas.     It  is  merely  a  question 

^carbonising  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  instead  of  in  London,  thereby 

*wing  to  a  great  extent  the  expense  of  carting,  shifting,  and  conveying 

*ich  an  enormous  mass  as  some  millions  of  tons  annually  a  distance 

of  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 

'  Allowing  for  every  possible  vnistc,  I  believe  that  the  saving  effected  would 
^  move  tban  eight  kbilUo^'s  a  too. 
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And  the  result  would  be  that  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  w« 
become  smokeless,  and  a  comparative  paradise  to  live  in — without 
any  extra  taxation.  There  would  be  a  stupendous  saving  annually 
in  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  our  country— (I  have  used  the 
words  before,  but  they  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  repetition) — and, 
lastly,  all  London  people  would  be  benefited  individually,  not  only 
in  health  but  in  pocket.  ^ 

Perhaps,  to  better  illustrate  my  point,  it  will  be  as  well  to  tak^| 
a  hurried  survey  of  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  follow  the  processes 
through  which  it  passes  before  coming  to  the  consumer,  to  show 
that  all  these  may  be  just  as  well  carried  out  at  the  pit's  mouth  as  in 
Ix)ndon.  In  fact,  the  only  serious  drawback  to  the  gas  companies 
would  be  that  their  coke  and  oiher  products  would  not  naturally, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  nearly  so  valuable  as  now  ;  but  if 
all  furnaces  in  large  cities  were  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
burn  coke,  cither  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  **atmospheric-gas,"ihi3 
would  be  a  set-off  against  that  drawback  ;  and  also  the  market  for 
coke  would  not  be  so  casual  as  is  now  the  case.  ^ 

There  is  another  point  i— Much  more  coke  would  be  used  noil| 
in  private  houses  if  it  were  not  for  the  sulphurous  fumes  that  such  a 
fire  emits.  Coke  burnt  alone  makes  an  excellent  fire,  if  properly 
broken  and  properly  laid,  but  it  is  neither  healthy  nor  pleasant  to  sit 
over  :  consequently  people  mix  with  it  about  one-half  coal.  The 
fact  is  that  coke  should  not  be  supplied  direct  from  the  gas  com- 
panies to  the  consumer,  but  ought  to  pass  through  intermediate 
hands  where  it  would  be  broken  and  screened  into  several  different 
sizes  to  suit  different  grates  ;  and  where  it  would  also  be  submitted 
to  some  slight  chemical  process  which  would  extract  the  remaining 
sulphur  and  minor  products  that  it  still  retains,  without  interfering 
with  the  heating  properties. 

Let  us,  then,  start  at  the  beginning  and  follow  the  coal  from,  say, 
Durham  (if  there  is  no  strike  on)^  through  the  various  changes  until 
it  is  conisumed  as  gas  ;  perhaps  casting  too  glaring  a  light  upon  the 
revel  and  squalor  of  a  Whilechapel  gin  palace ;  or  toned  down  a 
little  to  suit  the  hangings  and  complexions  of  a  Belgravian  drawing- 
room  ;  or  better  still,  to  shine,  just  softly  enough,  upon  you  and  me 
(and  a  couple  of  friends)  at  a  quiet  little  dinner  at  Romano's.  But 
I  am  losing  time,  and  we  must  journey  along  more  briskly. 

Let  us  start  from  the  mine  itself  and  go  with  our  coal  to  KeirS 
castle,  where  it  is  loaded  into  ships.     When  this  is  done  we  go  on 
Iward,  the  anchor  is  weighed,  and,  although  we  are  on  a  "coaler," 
we  thank  God  that  we  are  out  of  Newcastle.    So  we  coast  down 
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Mlilai  last  we  come  into  the  Thames,  and  our  cargo  is  transferred 
in  the  docks  from  our  ship  into  barges,  which  carry  it  up  the  river  : 
fa  I  am  going  to  take  gas  works  either  u[X)n  the  riverside  or  the 
buls  of  a  canal  for  my  description.  Here  we  are,  then,  at  last 
at  some  rivereide  wharf  of  a  gas  com|>any  in  London — and  perhaps 
weihank  God  that  we  have  not  to  live  in  this  city  either. 

The  barge  will  not  have  been  alongside  long,  most  likely,  before 
it  is  unloaded.  This  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way  by  very  ordinary 
libour:  namely,  shovelled  into  "skips,"  which  are  taken  up  by  a 
"cane"  and  tilled  into  "  trollies,"  which  convey  the  coal  and  shoot 
itifhere  it  will  be  most  handy  for  the  stokers.  And  this  seems  to 
me  a  very  primitive  method.  As  we  have  seen,  our  coal  has  been 
transferred  three  if  not  four  times.  Why  should  not  at  least  the  coal 
barges  be  constructed  with  a  series  of  upright  cylinders,  each  holding 
a  Ion,  and  exactly  fitting  into  the  barge  :  each  cylinder  to  have  a 
ring  « the  top — in  fact,  to  be  in  itself  practically  a  "skip  "?  These 
would  then  be  lifted  and  transferred  from  car  to  barge,  and  barge  to 
iroli)',  without  any  shovelling.  Surely  the  trade  is  sufficient  to 
»*rnn;  the  construction  of  a  series  of  boats  made  something  after  this 
^hion,  that  could  afford  to  carry  coal  at  the  same  freightage  as  now. 

To  charge  the  retorts  (which  are  in  a  setting  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture that  in  some  works  reaches  2,500  degrees)  in  the  ordinary  way 
Tffylong  *' scoops  "are  used;  these  are  filled  all  along  with  coal, 
ibentwo  men  with  a  simple  bent  iron,  giving  a  tap,  tap  upon  the 
iron  "stage  "-floor  as  a  signal  to  the  gang  charging  from  the  opposite 
end,  raise  the  scoop  to  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  while  the  other  man 
(thegang  consisting  of  three)  holding  and  guiding  the  handle  runs  up 
tolhem,  so  pushing  the  entire  length  of  the  scoop  within  the  retort. 
Tliis  Ls  done  from  each  end  by  two  gangs  of  stokers,  and  when  the 
•'^oops  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  retort  they  are  turned  over  and 
*^ibdfawn,  the  coal  at  once  beginning  to  "  carbonise  "  and  throw  off 
V^  When  that  particular  retort  is  charged  the  doors  are  closed  simul- 
'^^'ftmsly,  wedged  up  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  lever,  the  valve 
('We  anti-dip  valves  are  used)  opened,  and  the  gas  coming  at  once 
""^er  the  influence  of  the  "exhauster"  is  carried  away  through  the 
^Widenser?  "  and  other  plant,  where  we  must  follow  it — and  quickly. 

But  we  must  slay  just  one  minute  to  describe  a  different  kind  of 
•^^liog,  that  will  no  doubt  soon  entirely  supersede  the  horizontal 
•^e:  this  is  the  "  inclined  "  retort.  In  these  the  retorts  are  placed 
'^liquely,  and  are  charged  from  hoppers  at  the  top  end  by  means 
^ »  charger  that  cuts  off  the  correct  number  of  cwts.  of  coal,  in 
oiuch  the  same  way  that  a  muzzle-loading  g\}n  is  charged  from  a 


ten  brushwood  (birch),  so  that  as  the  gas  passes  upwards 
i  to  find  its  way  in  a  very  eccentric  manner.  At  the  same 
jiving  jet  of  water  is  playing  in  from  the  top,  and  as  this 
ly  to  pass  through  the  brushwood  in  its  descent  in  every 
direction  (just  as  the  gas  must  do  in  ascending),  it  has 
of  taking  up  all  the  ammonia  that  the  gas  contains,  and 
shing  out  much  of  the  cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
its  various  forms.  In  its  passage  through  the  series  of 
this  water  of  course  becomes  "  ammoniacal  liquor,"  and 
e  tank  as  a  valuable  product. 

caving  the  scrubbers,  the  gas  passes  along  and  into  the 
r  and  this  *'  purification,"  apart  from  the  expense  of  plant, 
,  and  important  process.  Again,  in  this  there  are  several 
but  I  will  tike  what  is  probably  the  best.  First,  I  must 
le  construction  of  a  purifier.  It  is  a  large  square  tank, 
Wtcr-sealed  lid  (which  is  easily  removable  by  special 
lade  lo  withstand  a  good  pressure,  and  being  fitted  across 
Itances  with  a  scries  of  skeleton  *' shelves,"  upon  which 
»y  be  fitted  to  form  an  entire  **  tray."  For  convenience  sake 
^ihat  there  are  four  such  in  each  purifier.  Now,  to  make 
r  for  use  each  tray  i.s  overlaid  with  lime  or  oxide  of  iron 
to  a  thickness  of  about  six  inches.  In  the  former  case  we 
is  called  a  "  lime  purifier,"  in  the  latter  an  "  oxide  purifier." 
the  "  grids  "  are  so  constructed  (as  the  word  itself  almost 
lat,  although  the  apertures  are  close  enough  together  to 
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casu&l  glance,  perhaps,  you  would  imagine  that  the  above  figure* 
mean  22  percent  ;  but  in  reality  they  represent  22  in  21,500.  Now, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  the  coal  itself  would  have  contained 
about  33  grains  of  this  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  ;  so  when  the  law  has 
stepped  in  and  extracted  it  grains,  probably  no  one  on  earth  but  a 
Referee  is  the  wiser — or  the  belter  off.     The  oxide  of  iron  absorbs 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and    some  other    matter  that   is  quite 
insignificant,  so  the  gas  is  passed  first  through  a  series  of  •'lime 
purifiers,"  and  then  through  several  "oxide  purifiers."      But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  objectionable  products  may  be  extracted  by 
other  methods  than  I  have  here  briefly  described— though  perhaps 
none  are  so  practicable. 

The  lime  must  be  continually  renewed,  and  this  is  a  laige  cxi>ense ; 

whereas  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  will 

produce  almost  equally  good  results  until  it  becomes  impregnated  ^ 

with  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  sulphur.     But  in  worVs  where  room  is  no  ■ 

object  it  is  possible  to  "purify  "  gas  by  oxide  of  iron  only  ;  and  the 

process  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  less  objectionable— for 

although  the  smell  of  "-  foul  lime  '*  may  be  healthy  enough,  I  would 

sooner  be  very  much  farther  afield  when  the  purifier  is  "  taken  out." 

At  the  present  time  this  foul  lime  (as  a  matter  of  argument)  is 

valueless.     Bnt,  to  my  mind,  this  waste  product  might  by  enterprise 

become  a  staple  article  of  manufacture.    As  I  suggested  in  connection 

with  the  coke  trade,  it  should  not  be  procured  direct  from  the  gas 

works,  but  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  another  company  (or 

private  enterprise)  in  whose  hands  it  might  be  pulverised,  an  ap- 

portionate  ]>crcenta"e  of  guano  added,  and  sold   as  an  invaluable 

manure  for  gardens,  and  as  a  dressing  for  lands  where  roots  "dub 

and  insects  congregate. 

From  the  purifiers  oar  gas  now  passes  through  the  *'  siati 
meter"  into  the  "holders."  The  station  meter  merely  registers  the 
quantity  manufactured.  When  the  holder  is  full— that  is,  when  it 
has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  girders  which  form  the  frame  in  which  it 
works— the  ^,Q^|^  Qf  ^]^g  exhauster  is  accomplished  (and  good  work 
indeed  you  j^ust  admit  that  it  has  been),  and  its  current  must  be 
turned  into  a  fresh  holder.  Now,  to  supply  the  district,  the  valve 
^^  'he  pip^  connected  with  the  works  beingclosed,  the  "governor" 
Of  the  district  is  opened.  The  weight  of  the  holder  itself  is 
"ow  our  pressure  and  motive  power ;  and  the  governor  (a  pear- 
snaped  valve  working  in  connection  with  a  cunningly-devised  balance) 
oeiermines  the  pressure  at  which  the  gas  is  supplied  to  the  consumer. 
ihese  governors  are  in  a  "governor-house,"  and  "pressure  men" 
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nost  be  in  constant  attendance.      The  pressure  so  put  on  each 

dtsmcj,  of  course  varying  greatly  for  day  and  night,  is  recorded  by 
grwifnion  floats  holding  a  pencil  with  which  ihey  write  automatically 
UfMo"  pressure  papers"  that  are  revoU-ed  by  clock-work.  The  casual 
obscn-cr  in  passing  through  London  and  seeing  these  immense  gas- 
bolders  dotted  here  and  there  in  clusters,  would  not  be  likely  to 
realise  their  enormous  capacity  ;  nor  would  he  be  likely  to  think 
ibt  there  is  as  much  underground  work  to  each  holder  as  there  is 
a  the  way  of  the  foundations  and  tank:  foundations  adequate  to 
oiry  the  structure  j  and  the  enormous  tank  that  forms  the  "  water- 
Kal,"  and  into  which  the  holder  must  sink  as  it  belches  forth  its 
nst  ilorc  of  light  and  heat  to  each  separate  consumer.  Nor  would 
aasuil  obser\-cr  be  likely  10  guess  to  what  extent  such  a  mass  of 
fiKnuy  be  contracted  or  expanded  by  any  marked  difference  in 
temperature. 

Now,  all  the  processes  that  I  have  here  described  so  briefly  could 
be  carried  out  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  I  should  not  then  advise  the 
driving  of  the  gas  direct  from  the  manufacturing  plant  into  the 
eiistiiig  holders  in  London,  but  that  it  be  "exhausted  "  into  holders 
« (he  pit's  mouth  and  from  them  supplied  to  the  various  London 
itatiotis  for  distribution.  In  this  way  the  two  would  be  connected 
(fijuratively  speaking)  by  direct  balance,  although  many  miles  apart; 
ttd  the  heavier  holder  being  at  the  manufactory  it  would  naturally 
iink  down,  and  in  so  doing  force  up  the  lighter  one  in  any  given 
diiuict  in  London  ;  and  acting  uix)n  it  as  it  would  by  a  direct 
coQtinual  pressure,  and  the  gas  forming  the  connection  (as  it  were) 
bowcen  the  two  being  lighter  than  our  atmosphere,  the  expenditure 
offeree  per  mile  drive  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle. 

I  should  also  advise  that  all  the  holders  supplying  London  in  the 
'Moos  districts  should  be  in  direct  connection  one  with  the  other, 
sothjt  in  case  of  need  they  could  supply  one  another. 

I  have,  naturally,  here  been  obliged  to  entirely  pass  over  the 
wilpbur  tests,  and  many  other  most  interesting  and  intricate  techni- 
^iiics  in  gas  manufacture  ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  the  purity  of 
•l'  §as  is  carefully  tested  before  it  passes  into  the  holders.  The 
'^'jfkening  of  ceilings  is,  I  believe,  not  due  so  much  to  any  fumes 
*'Umg  from  the  incomplete  combustion  of  an  impure  article,  as  to  a 
*Wie  that  few,  perhaps,  would  think  of.  In  the  iron  pipes  that 
■"pply  our  houses  a  great  deal  of  condensation  is,  of  course,  con- 
^muilly  taking  place;  consequently,  especially  in  a  climate  subject  to 
^  Midden  changes  of  temperature,  our  gas  always  arrives  at  the 
^er,  to  a  certain  extent,  impregnated  with  water— the  combustion 
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PERCHED  high  among  the  sloping  pastures  at  the  back  of  the 
Campaie  Hills  in  StirUngshire,  stands  a  small  hamlet  con- 
spicuous for  many  a  mile.  In  the  hamlet,  and  lending  a  peculiar 
(iisinction  to  the  spot,  rises  a  massive  obelisk  of  white  stone.  From 
nearly  every  j>oint  in  the  quiet  Endrick  valley  the  place  can  be  seen, 
«ndrhen  struck  by  the  flush  of  sunset  from  the  Luss  Hills  beyond 
Lodi  Lomond,  it  shines  out  on  the  high  hillside  like  some  pic- 
luTL^qiie  old  town  of  the  Apennines.  The  hamlet  is  Killearn,  and 
tJi^uljt.isk  is  a  monument  to  the  greatest  of  medieval  Scottish 
scholars,  George  Buchanan  the  historian. 

The  neighbouring  country — all  the  Endrick  valley  westward,  and 
the  soalhcrn  shore  of  Loch  Lomond— had  been  for  centuries  in- 
lulfited  by  the  clan  Buchanan.  In  this  lerritor}',  some  two  miles 
•*'h  of  Killearn,  the  father  of  the  historian,  cadet  of  a  family 
^^I^wented  yet  by  the  Buchanans  of  Ross  Prior)-,  owned  a  farm 
oDedthe  Moss. 

The  Moss  is  now  a  manor  containing  three  good  farms  ;  but  in 
*^  MTlccnth  century  it  was  probably  what  its  name  signifies,  a 
*Wch  of  wild  bog  pasture  rather  than  a  substantial  agricultural 
™<iing.  At  any  rate,  when  Buchanan's  father  died,  m  the  childhood 
^ttie  historian,  he  left  his  family  very  scantily  provided  for.  The 
^  shelling,  for  it  could  be  nothing  more,  in  the  moorland  hollow 
^iHc  bum  side,  has  long  ago  disappeared,  and  the  later  manor  on 
"*spot,  set  deep  among  its  trees  and  hedges^  with  the  warm  farm- 
■"^fc  rising  about  it,  has  itself  become  a  time-cnrichcd  place.  A 
'"icofthe  old  house  is  preserved  there  in  the  shape  of  a  chair  made 
™n>  the  wooden  cross-beam  ot  the  roof;  and  near  the  gable  is 
Pelted  out  an  oak-tree  which,  according  lo  tradition,  was  planted  by 
^^^'tuaorian  himself.  Add  to  these  the  burn  still  singing  its  ira- 
™*^orial  secret  over  the  pebbles  close  by,  and  the  old  stone 
""^<;  half  giving  way,  by  which  access  is  gained,  and  all  that 
'^^ngs  to  the  interest  of   the  past  about  the  place  has  been 
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Here,  in  Februar>',  1506,  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  James 
111.  at  Sauchieburn.  George  Buchanan  was  born. 

A  career  of  learned  adventure  was  the  frequent  fate  of  northern 
scholarship  at  that   day,  and  to  the  present  hour  in  the  mind  of 
Europe,    the   memory  of  her  wandering  scholars  of  the  sixteenth 
century  casts  associations  of  roraance  round  the  name  of  Scotland. 
In  previous   centuries   the  names   of   Douglas   and    the   northern 
nobles  had  already  become  heroic  on  the  battlefields  of  France  and 
Spain.     A  hundred  years  laier,  on  the   union  of  the  English  and 
Scoiiish  Crowns,  the  Continent  was  again  lo  be  the  tourney-ground 
of  northern    soldiers  of  fortune.       And   the  chivalrous   reputaiion 
of  the   north  was  to  be  renewed  to  the  Continental    mind  at  a 
more  recent  day  by  the  romance  of  the  Jacobite  risings.     But  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  literary  genius  of  Scotland 
was  shooting  up  its  highest  flame.    Side  by  side  with  the  coruscations 
of  a  vernacular  poetry  then  without   a  rival,   the  glow  of  Scottish 
medieval  scholarship  had  reached  its  acme,  and  presently,  upon  the 
outburst  of  the  Reformation,  that  mediaeval  scholarship  was  to  fling 
its  latest  and  brightest  embers  broadcast  over  Europe.       Most  ac- 
complished and  most  famous  of  the  wandering  scholars  was  George 
Buchanan  ;  and  his  career,  from  its  earliest  beginnings  at  Killeam, 
was  in  many  respects  typical  of  its  class. 

The  eariy  promise  of  ability  at  the  schools  of  the  village  and  the 
county  town  attracting  the  interest  of  a  wealthy  uncle  :  the  university 
curriculum,    made    possible   by   the   uncle's   generosity,    suddenly 
crippled   by   that  patron's  death  :    and   the    subsetiuent   struggles 
towards  knowledge  under  hindrances  of  health  and  purse^all  these 
are  still  common  preludes  lo  distinguished  scholarship  north  of  the 
Tweed.     Kqually  familiar,  also,   appears  the  chronic   infirmity  of 
health,  brought  on,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  much  by  the  sparing  of 
the  mid-day  meal  as  by  the  expenditure  of  the  midnight  oil.     An    I 
enterprise  peculiar  to  the  scholarship  of  that  lime,  however,  was  i 
the  part   taken   by  Buchanan  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's   futile   ex- 
pedition  agamst  England   in    1523.     Under  the  vacillating  Regent   1 
*ie  shared  in  the  attack  on  Wark  Castle  and  the  subsequent  night  j 
"■etreat  through  the  snow  to  Lauder,  paying  for  his  military  experience 
^^•»th  an  iUncsG  of  several  months.     Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  Andrews 
'"    '527,  Master  of  Arts  at  his  original  university,  Paris,   in    1528,  j 
•**^chanan's  career  was  for  the  next  thiny- three  years  entirely  that 
^^  ^*^e  distinguished  man  of  letters.     Professor  of  Ilumanuy  at  the 
^"^"^ge   of  St    Barbe    and  tutor  presently  to  the  youthful  Earl  of 
'^''^^'^s  ;  about  1558  having  returned  to  Scotland,  he  gave  the  first 
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Iwitnation  of  the  Protestant  ideas  which  he  had  acquired  on  the 
Continent  by  pubhshing  a  brief  but  biting  satire  upon  monastic  Hfe, 
emiiled  "  Sotnnium ;  or,  the  Dream."  This  brought  him  at  one  and  the 
iameslepinio  coUisron  with  ihc^  entire  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the 
country,  and  mto  high  favour  with  the  king,  James  V.  Another  and 
still  fiercer  Litin  iioem,  **  Franciscanus,"  written  at  request  of  James, 
and  exposing  the  sensual  corruptions  of  the  monastic  system,  was  the 
signalforopcn  war  with  the  priesthood.  Scotland,  however,  was  not  yet 
combustible  enough  to  catch  the  fires  of  Reformation.  Huchanan's 
attacks,  with  those  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  no  doubt,  as  early  torches 
ihrwm  on  the  enemies'  roofs,  did  much  to  hasten  the  conflagration 
"f  1559;  but  meanwhile  the  ancient  church  remained  impregnable,  and 
iheonly  immediate  cflTcct  of  the  **  Somnium"  and  the  *'  Franciscanus  " 
was  to  awaken  the  wrath  of  the  alarmed  hierarchy  against  Buchanan 
and  his  friends.  The  king  himself  found  his  authority  insufficient  to 
wmlat  the  rousetl  forces  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  satirist  and  others 
of  suspected  opinions,  included  in  a  general  anest,  were  thrown  into 
priJon. 

Tliis  was  one  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  which  scholars  of 
*hai  stormy  time  had  not  infrequently  to  undergo.  Nor  was  it 
^ucfianan's  last  experience  of  the  sort.  Escaping  from  prison  he 
•W  to  London  and  the  Continent.  There,  throughout  his 
*iwicrings,  holding  professorships  at  college  after  college,  he  toimd 
^msclf  dogged  by  the  jealous  influence  of  the  Scottish  Cardinal 
l^ton  and  the  powerful  Franciscan  order,  and  favoured,  for  his 
t*pinions,  at  another  crisis  of  his  career,  with  a  year  or  two  of  scclu- 
**n  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition.  Nevertheless, 
''CJides  ihe  ordinary  routine  of  scholarship,  these  wandering  years 
*wnot  without  literary  fruit.  During  residence  at  Bordeaux  he 
*f^  for  the  reform  of  the  college  stage  there  his  scriptural  dramas 
"  ftaplistes "  and  "Jcphthcs,'*  and  his  translations  of  the  "  Medea" 
and  the  "Alcestis"  of  Euripides;  and  while  under  monastic  con- 
venient in  Portugal  he  produced  his  unrivalled  latin  paraphrase  of 
Ihc  Psalms  of  David,  the  work  which  placed  him  first  amon^  modern 
*^'Q  poets.  Latin  odes  also  upon  the  most  distinguished  events  of 
*"cday,  such  as  the  capture  of  Vercelli  and  the  surrender  of  Calais, 
"^^  his  unfinished  philosophical  poem,  "  De  Spha:ra,"  were  the 
'''^'U  of  this  time.  Among  those  who  boasted  that  ihey  had  been 
'"s  pupils  during  these  years,  were  the  learned  and  quaint 
*»ontaignc,  who  studied  under  hiin  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  son  of  the 
"^ous  Marshal  de  Brissac,  to  whom  he  acted  as  preceptor  for  five 
y^^B  in  luly. 
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So  far  his  life  had  been  entirely  that  of  the  poor  scholar  and  poet* 
and  his  sole  reward,  apart  from  an  occasional  smile  of  royalty,  ha<^ 
been  a  European  renown.      Fortune,  however,  at  last,   after  lon^ 
looking  askance,  made  a  substantial  turn  in  his  favour.    Mar)-,  Quee*^ 
of  Scots,  whose  marriage  with  the  Dauphin  had  been  celebrated  b,^^ 
Buchanan   in  an  Epithalaraium,  invited   the   scholar  to   return  xc:^ 
Scotland,  engaged  him  to  assist  her  classical  studies,  and  conferrec:^^ 
upon  him  the  temix)ralities  of  Crosraguel  Abbey.    At  this  point  begat 


his  rise  to  solid  eminence  in  his  native  country.  M 

While  under  the  patronage  of  Mary  he  did  not  scruple  to  prepart^^^  * 
for  the  press  some  of  his  keenest  satires,  "  Fratres  Fraterrimi,"  agains 
the  Roman  Cliurch.  He  also  finished  his  "  Kranciscanus."  which, 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  induced  that  nobleman  to  confer 
upon  him  the  principalship  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews. 
As  a  "  doctor  "  in  virtue  of  this  position,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  f  ienera! 
Assembly,  and  so  quickly  were  his  powers  acknowledged  that  in 
1567  he  was  chosen  the  Assembly's  moderator. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  testimony  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Queen's  mind  that  she  should  encourage  learning  at  her  court  when  the 
exponent  of  that  learning  was  one  like  Buchanan,  so  strongly  opposed 
to  herself  on  religious  principles,  the  most  momentous  question  of 
that  lime,  A  contrast  between  the  spirits  of  llie  two  political  parties  of 
that  day  might  be  drawn  from  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the  Queen 
towards  her  I^lin  preceptor,  and  the  inveteracy,  on  the  other  Jiand, 
with  which  Buchanan  pursued  his  Protestant  invective  before  and  after 
the  downfall  of  his  mistress.  He  even  set  his  pen  to  draw  up  for  the 
impeachment  conferences  at  York  and  Wisiminster  in  156S-9  the 
"  Detection  of  the  doings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots."  Here,  no  doubt, 
grave  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  action  of  Buchanan.  It  is  but 
small  palliation  to  urge  that  he  had  never  concealed  his  opinions,  that 
he  was  actually  persuaded  of  the  Queen's  guilt,  and  that  the  document 
was  purely  official  and  impersonal  on  the  writer's  part.  Mary  had 
been  his  patron  :  he  had  been  willing  enough  to  court  her  favour 
when  that  favour  was  of  value  to  him  ;  and  now,  on  the  winning  side, 
even  supposing  his  attachment  broken  by  a  conviction  of  his 
sovereign's  misdeeds,  he  could  have  afforded  to  remain  generously 
silent  Such  was  his  type  of  mind,  however  ;  and  it  may  be  taken 
to  represent  a  type  of  mind  more  or  less  common  to  his  political 
party — a  stern,  even  hard  and  unlovely,  adhesion  to  the  right  as  it 
appeared  to  them,  giving  small  regard  to  the  refinements  of  feeling 
and  taste.  Self-interest  can  hardly  be  insinuated  as  a  motive  in 
aan's  case.     His  action  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Queen  was 
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inore  than  paralleled  by  his  later  altitude  towards  her  successor, 
ojiics  VI.,  when  his  pL^rsonal  interest  stood  the  other  way.  It  cannot 
<Ienicd,  however,  that  in  both  instances  was  displayed  a  certain  un- 
radoiis  rigidity  of  opinion  and  disposition.  Buchanan's  best  excuse 
last  be  that  tJie  times  were  hard,  and  needed  hard-edged  tools, 

From  the  "  Detection,"  of  course,  must  be  carefully  dissociated 
^  violent "  Actio  contra  Mariam,"  written  by  some  meaner  and  more 
CTTd  pen,  and  printed  along  with  Buchanan's  indictment. 

During  the    Earl  of  Moray's  short  regency   Buchanan   would 
^p>pear  to  have  been  Director  of  Chancery ;  and  in  this  period,  besides 

EuWishing  a  further  Latin  collection,  "Elegiw,  Silvae,  Hendecosyllabi," 
c  produced  in  the  vernacular  two  political  tracts  which  efTecLively  hit 
tlieir  mark  at  the  time,  and  which  remain  to  prove  the  vigour  of  their 
auibor's  powers  in  his  native  tongue.      The  height  of  his  political 
fortunes  was  reached  in  1570,  when  he  obtained  the  office  of  Lord 
^*n»y  Seal,  and  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  king.      By 
^niie  of  his  office  he  had  now  a  scat  in   Parliament,  and  besides 
^ing  an  active  part  in  general  politics,  he  was  employed  on  several 
'pccial  commissions  directed  to  deal  with  the  system  of  education 
3nd  the  codifying  of  the  law. 

But  be  was  by  this  time  an  old  man,  and  political  enterprise,  after 
all,  had  been  an  episode  and  not  the  main  concern  of  his  life.  The 
Jiwinumenta]  work  by  which  he  was  to  be  remembered  had  still  to  be 
*Koiriplished,  and  a  king's  mind  was  in  his  hand  to  train.  That  he 
<ud  not  succeed  in  making  greater  things  of  James  VI.  was  probably 
^*i*>g  as  much  to  the  material  he  had  to  work  upon,  and  to  the 
Averse  influences  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  as  to  possible  faults 
in  the  methods  he  employed.  Buchanan's  stern  ideals,  it  is  true, 
"Tcre  alien  to  the  traditional  character  of  the  Stuarts,  and  some  harm 
'^yhave  been  done  in  the  endeavour  to  form  the  descendant  of  a 
S^llantand  romantic  line  of  kings  upon  a  Calvinistic  model :  but  the 
^siuonal  nature  of  the  time  must  be  considered  to  some  extent 
'^sponsible  for  the  halting,  pedantic  character  of  James.  It  must  at 
^'^  be  Raid  that  the  preceptor  honestly,  without  thought  of  interest 
'^'favour,  did  his  utmost  for  his  pupil.  It  was  for  the  king's  behoof 
*"Whe  now  published  a  treatise,  written  years  before  to  justify  the  de- 
trition of  Queen  M;iry.  This  treatise,  "Dc  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,'* 
"^tueat  once  immensely  popular  on  the  Continent,  and  its  leaching, 
*^t  the  true  power  of  government  springs  from  the  goodwill  of  the 
P^le,  is  acknowledged  to-day  as  the  most  ordinary  truism  of 
Nilical  economy.  But  it  was  a  work  hardly  calculated  to  please  the 
)^Whful  sovereign  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
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^^^  ^o  Ellin''  annes  carend  to  visit  him  and  sie  the  wark.     When 

'^tn  lo  his  chalmcr  we  fand  him  silting  in  his  chaire  leatching 

y*>ung  man  that  scrvit  him  in  his  chalmer  to  spel  a,  b,  ab  ;  e,  b, 

J^  ^c.    Kfter  salutation  Mr.  Andro  says,  I  sie,  sir,  ye  are  not  ydle. 

r**^*"  this,  quoih  he,  nor  stelling  sheipe,  or  silling  ydle  whilk  is  als 

Thcrcficf  he  shew  ws  the  epistle  dcdicatorie  lo  the  king  ;   the 

■^lik  when  Mr.  Andro  had  read,  he  tald  him  that  it  was  obscure  in 

^  pbcesand  wanted  certean  wordis  to  perfjt  the  sentence.  Sayes 
^  I  may  do  na  mair  for  thinking  on  a  nother  maicr.  ^Vhat  is  that? 
^ycs  Mr.  Andro.  To  die,  quoth  he  :  hot  I  leave  that  an  mony  ma 
^^^  lo  you  lo  helpe.  (He  was  telling  him  also  of  Blakwood's 
''^swer  to  his  bulk  de  iiire  regni.)  W't  went  from  him  lo  the 
^"liter's  wark  hous  whom  we  fand  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  buik  of  his 
^'^rooicle,  at  a  place  quhilk  we  thought  verie  hard  for  the  tyme, 
^W)k  might  be  an  ocasion  of  sieving  the  haill  work,  anent  the  burial 
^f  Oav;c.  Therefore,  steying  the  printer  from  proceiding,  we  cam  to 
Mr,  George  again  and  fand  him  bedfast  by  his  custom,  and  asking 
^tnvbow  he  did,  Even  going  the  way  of  weilfare,  sayes  he.  Mr. 
^niocaas,  his  casing,  shawes  him  of  the  hardnes  of  that  part  of  his 
Worie,  that  the  king  wald  be  oflendit  with  it,  and  it  might  stcy  all  the 
''fit.  Tell  me,  man,  sayes  he,  giff  I  have  lauld  the  ireuthe.  Yes, 
'•ys Mr.  Thomas,  sir,  I  think  sa.  I  wyl  byd  his  fead  and  all  his  kins 
*W  quoth  he.  Pray,  pray  to  God  for  me,  and  let  Him  direct  all. 
Sa,  bethc  printing  of  his  CVonicle  was  endit,  that  raaist  lemed,  w)'sc 
'Odgodlie  man  endit  this  mortal  lyff." 

Uuchanan  died  at  Edinburgh  on  Friday,  September  28,  1582, 
«veMy-six  years  of  age,  having  accomplished  a  full  tale  of  honourable 
Wtours.  He  was  buried  next  day,  as  was  the  custom  of  lUe  lime, 
wi  the  Greyfriars  churchyard,  "  a  great  company  of  the  faithful 
attending  his  funeral." 

These  arc  the  outlined  facts  of  the  life  of  this  Scottish  scholar, 
P*^  and  historian.  That  they  should  be  so  minutely  known  is 
"Wprising,  and,  when  the  poverty  of  information  regarding  his  English 
^temporaries,  the  brilliant  constellation  of  Elizabethan  poets,  is 
^^iwkicrcd,  somewhat  significant.  The  details,  tliough  recorded 
■ithout  the  analytical  inteniion  of  modern  biography,  are  amply 
'^cienl  to  afford  a  portrait  of  his  personal  character.  This,  while 
l*taking  of  the  ascetic  habit  of  his  religious  part)',  was  not  without 
'  certain  attraction  of  its  own.  A  writer  of  successful  satires,  as 
^icffas,  could  not  be  without  humour  ;  and  no  better  specimens  of 
f^«  commodity,  of  the  dry,  caustic  sort  peculiar  to  his  north  country, 
could  be  found  thaa  some  of  the  passages  of  his  familiar  letters.    To 
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his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  for  inst 
he  wrote  :  *'  For  the  present  I  am  occupiit  in  writyng  of  our  histot 
beingassurit  to  content  few  and  to  displease  mony  tharthrow.  Asl 
the  end  of  it,  yf  ye  f^ett  it  nut  or  ihys  winter  be  passil,  lippen  not  fori 
nor  nanc  other  writyngs  from  me.  The  rest  of  my  occupation 
with  the  gout,  quhylk  haldis  me  besy  both  day  and  nyi."  The 
kindliness  of  his  nature,  as  well,  is  exhibited  in  the  story  of  a  Glas 
schoolmaster.  This  worthy  had  written  a  work  in  I^tin  tctsC 
explaining  the  proper  names  mentioned  by  the  classic  |x>eis,  and  he 
carried  his  MS,  for  revision  to  George  Buchanan  at  Stirling.  One 
am  imagine  the  reception  likely  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  M 
by  the  budding  didactic  poet  who  should  carry  his  verses  "fl 
revision  "  to  one  of  the  busiest  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  hour. 
Here  is  the  schoolmaster's  account  of  his  interview  with  George 
Buchanan.  *'  I  found  him  in  the  royal  palace  of  StirUng,  diligend) 
engaged  in  writing  his  History  of  Scotland.  He  was  so  far  froit 
being  displeased  with  my  interruption,  that  he  cheerfully  took  m] 
work  into  his  hands,  and  after  continuing  to  read  two  or  three  page 
of  it,  he  collected  together  his  own  papers,  which  were  scattered  oi 
the  table,  and  said,  I  will  desist  from  my  undertaking,  till  I  havi 
done  what  you  wish.  This  promise  he  accurately  i>erfonned, 
within  a  few  days  gave  me  a  paper  written  with  his  own 
containing  such  corrections  as  he  thought  necessary." 

liuchanan'a  attitude  towards  Queen  Mary  is  the  one  regrett 
episode  in  his  career  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  sole  m* 
in  that  matter  was  the  stern  prosecution  of  what  he  considered  rij 
The  disinterested  integrity  of  his  character  is  vouched  for  by  the  lac 
that  at  his  death  in  1582,  notwithstanding  the  opportunities  (0 
private  emolument  which  as  Court  mihistcr  he  must  constantly  haw 
possessed,  his  whole  estate  amounted  to  one  hundred  pounds,  due  U 
him  from  the  temporalities  of  Crosraguel.  The  hard  and  arduous 
experience  of  his  life  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  fact  that  hii 
manners  as  well  as  his  countenance  conveyed  an  impression  o 
austerity  ;  yet  proofs  are  not  lacking  to  show  that  under  its  slen 
crust  the  heart  of  the  grim  bachelor-scholar  was  warm  and  kind 
The  keynote  of  Buchanan's  character  appears  to  have  been  a  stric 
integrity  which  could  be  turned  aside  neither  by  the  bribes  o 
sentiment  nor  by  the  threats  of  power.  Tor  him  the  necessity  wast< 
be  honest  before  he  was  complaisant. 

It  is,  however,  as  an  outstanding  type  of  the  scholar  of  that  da] 
that  Buchanan's  career  and  work  are  chiefly  interesting.  His  lift 
illustrates  the  Reformation  movement  in  Scotland. 
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A  ffork  of  vital  importance  was  performed  by  the  free  scholars  of 
ttesmccnlh  century,  men  like  Lord  Bacon  and  George  Buchanan — 
J  service  to  roodern  civilisation  which  is  but  meagrely  recognised  to- 
iJav.  During  the  dark  ages  in  Europe,  the  flower  and  fruit  of  ancient 
tiwighi  had  lain  buried  and  forgotten.  By  the  divines  of  the 
nwliaeval  church  during  its  three  centuries  of  supreme  ascendency, 
» much  only  of  the  classic  heritage  as  was  cognate  to  their  work 
received  cultivation.  They  spoke  the  language  of  Rome  without 
inheriting  Rome's  ancient  ideals,  and,  dominated  and  engrossed  as 
iJieywcre  by  the  doctrines  of  a  feudal  church,  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  was  to  them  like  the  Greek  gods,  pagan  and  dead.  In  the 
axicenih  century,  however,  it  was  as  if  an  intellectual  spring  had 
^ed  on  Christendom.  A  new  hopeful  life  was  stirring  in  the 
licwts,  and  a  new  light  had  begun  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
A  new  continent  had  opened  beyond  the  sunset  in  the  golden  West, 
indthe  breath  of  a  new  era  was  beginning  to  blow  over  the  world. 
Then  it  was  that  the  scholars  of  Europe,  bringing  out  of  forgotten 
corners  the  stores  of  classic  thought,  the  ripe  culture  of  an  older 
time,  scattered  the  seeds  broadcast  in  a  teeming  soil.  The  theories  of 
political  life,  the  ideal  relations  of  the  individual  and  the  state,  had 
hwnvrooght  to  great  perfection,  especially  in  classic  Greece,  and  it 
*Mhy  the  work  of  men  like  Buchanan  that  these  theories  and  ideals 
look  root  again,  and  put  forth  blossoms  amid  the  fresh  conditions  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Conspicuous  among  revivals  of  this  kind  was 
^he  principle  of  constitutional  government,  the  ratiotiaie  of  a  free 
i^jut  forth  by  Buchanan  in  his"De  Jure  Rcgni.'*  Out  of  the  dark 
and  the  feudal  system  in  Europe,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
's  teaching  of  a  direct  heavenly  disi:)cnsaiion,  there  had 
up  an  idea  of  the  state  no  longer  compatible  with  the  growth 
^  general  enb'ghtcnment.  Political  economy  was  made  to  begin  at 
'^  wrong  end  with  a  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  By  the 
^'^stise^De  Jure  Regni,"  the  fallacy  of  this  hypothesis  was  exposed, 
"'^rational  nature  of  state  institutions  made  clear,  and  the  founda- 
tion laid  for  modem  political  science.  In  attributing  all  political 
P"*?!  ultimately  to  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  and  in  declaring  that 
*»cking  existed  for  the  state,  and  not  the  state  for  the  king,  it  is  not 
•^fibilt  to  see  that  Buchanan  was  inspired  by  the  philosophy  of 
^c  Greece.  The  treatise,  as  has  been  said,  was  eagerly  and 
''^y  read,  both  on  the  Continent  and  at  home,  and  it  does  not 
**to  too  much  to  say  that  by  it  was  fired  one  of  the  first  signals  of 
*eKevolutionof  1688. 
Of  Buchanan's  poetry,  the  more  purely  poetical  and  scholarly 
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ftsc  It  is  wellj  however,  to  remember  that  Buchanan 
Oifliid  sources  of  informadoTi,  both  documentary  and 
hich  no  longer  exist  ;  and  if,  as  is  more  than  probable, 
Tatives  had  acquired  colour  from  the  aimosphere  through 
lad  passed^  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Buchanan 
cans  a  too  credulous  historian.  He  busied  himselfj  as 
til  our  story  of  Scotland,  to  purge  it  of  seme  Inglis  lyis 
tnitie."    The  truth  probably  lies  as  usual  between  the  two 

I  the  fads  of  early  Scottish  history  recorded  by  Buchanan 

II  false  nor  altogether  true.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
(rever,  is  that  dealing  with  the  historian's  own  times.  He 
.acquairilance  with  the  reigns  of  four  Scottish  monarchs, 
ye-witness  of  his  country's  conduct  through  the  crisis  of 
ion.  Considerable  allowance  has,  of  course,  to  be  made 
*is  party  spirit  which  blazed  so  fiercely  at  ihat  day,  a  spirit 
fucharsan,  wiih  all  his  intention  to  be  rigidly  just,  was  by 
igether  free  ;  but  with  this  allowance  the  later  chapters  of 
k  form  one  of  the  most  reliable  contributions  to  history. 
I's  chief  desert  of  gratitude  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  pre- 
fer days  a  portrait  of  times  which  h\xx  for  his  labour 
been  less  clearly  known.  The  usual  meed  of  the 
expected  by  him — *'  being  assurit  to  content  few  and 
iony<"  Few,  nevertheless,  will  deny  what  a  eulogist  has 
hat  by  his  scholarly  performance  and  his  f>ainstaking  he 
mperishable  monument  to  the  name  of  Scotland.'*  The 
*c,  now  seldom  perused,  must  at  least  continue  to  illus- 
be  most  pregnant  periods  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  HEAVENS 

MANY  arc  the  books  bearing  such  titles  as  " The  Wonders 
the   Heavens,"  "The  Manels  of  the  Heavens,"  "  Mysieri 
of  Time  and  Space,"  "The  Story  of  the  Heavens,"  &c.     But  U 
works  on  astronomy — at  least,  popular  works — make  any  referen* 
to   what   may  justly  be  considered   as  the  secret  of  the   heaver 
My  readers  may  wonder  what  is  this  great  mystery  which  I  tcr 
the  **  secret  of  the  heavens."     Do  not  the  heavens  contain  mai 
mysteries?   They  certainly  do.  Mystery  is  attached  to  many,  indee 
wc  may  say,  to  most,  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Even  within  t' 
bounds  of  our  solar  system  we  have  several  mysteries.     Forinstan< 
the  constitution  of  the  sun  ;  the  real  construction  of  Saturn's  ring 
the  condition  of  Jupiter's  surface,  and  of  the  surface  of  Saturn  a 
the  so-called  **  canals  "  of  Mars  ;  the  origin  of  the  numerous 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  moon  ;  the  constitution  of  co: 
and  other  problems,  all  of  which  astronomers  would  like  to  » 
solved  satisfactorily.     When  we  extend  our  study  to  the  stars,  t 
mysteries  further  increase,  and  the  enigmas  seem  more  difficult 
solution.      We   find,   for    instance,   those    mysterious   objects, 
variable  stars.     I  refer  especially  to  those  of  long  period,  and  sa 
of  short  period,  in  which  the  light  is  constantly  varying.     Then^ 
have  the  "great    nebula:"  in  Orion,    Andromeda,  and  Argo,  : 
pale  blue  objects  known  as  pbneiary  ncbuL-e,  and  those  still  i 
wonderful  systems  known  as  spiral   nebula;.     Respecting  ihe 
nature  of  these  mysterious  bodies,  even  the  spectroscope  docs 
give  us  much  information.      It  is  true  that  il  shows  some  of  the 
objects  to  be  masses  of  glowing  gas,  but  it  seems  as  yet  impo; 
to  identify  some  of  the  bright  lines  of  these  gaseous  nebulie  with 
known  terrestrial  substances.     It  has  been  established  with  ce 
that  hydrogen  gas  forms  one  of  their  constituents,  but  with  rcfere 
to  the  other  elements  they  contain  we  seem  to  be  still  in  the  dai 
But  even  if  wc  knew  their  true  chemical  composition,  it  would  si 
remam  a  mystery  how  they  are  maintained  in  a  state  of  glowing  inca 
descence.     These  and  similar  mj-stcries  confront  us  at  every  st< 
we  lake,  or  irv  to  take,  in  the  way  of  research.  dl 
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I  h  not,  however,  allude  at  present  to  any  of  these  mysteries  or 
The  "  scCTci "  I  refer  to  is  what  I  consider  to  be  ///*-  great 
!7of  astronomy.  It  is  this  :  What  is  the  construction  of  the 
tony  heavens  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  nebulous-looking  zone 
oUd  the  Milky  Way  to  the  system  of  brighter  stars  which  stud  our 
midnight  sicy,  and  the  position  of  both  in  space  with  reference  to 
oof  sun  and  solar  systetn  ?  Considering  s[)ace  as  infinite — as  we 
seera  bound  to  do — is  our  visible  universe  limited,  or  boundless  in 
ettent?  These  are  questions  which  have  hitherto  been  only  partially 
iMwered,  and  they  constitute  a  mystery  which  may  well  be  termed 
the  **  seaet  of  the  heavens." 

Let  us  first  consider  the  relation  of  the  Milky  Way  to  our  sun 

«d  solar   system.     Accurate  obser\ations   have  shown   that   the 

Gilactic  /one  forms  very  nearly  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere. 

Most  of  my  readers  will  know  that  a  *'  great  circle  *'  of  a  sphere 

means  a  circle  round  a  sphere  the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the 

^ntre  of  the  sphere,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemispheres.     Now 

•hat docs  this  lact  regarding  the  Milky  Way  denote?     It  implies 

^'«riy  that  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  solar  system,  lies  in,  or 

'**axiy  in,  the  general  plane  of  the  Milky  AV'ay.      This  seems  to 

•"gjcjt  that  the  sun  is  closely  connected  with  the  Galactic  system. 

3^  appearance    presented   by   the    Milky   Way  led  .Sir   William 

^«T5cheJ  to  propose  the  theory  that  the  vast  cluster  forming  the 

iUr  heavens  is  shaped  like  a  •■'  disc,"  or  block  wheel,  the  diameter 

•f  the  "disc"  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way,  and   its 

'ickness  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  that  zone.     This  "  disc 

)7,"  although  it  was  certainly  abandoned  by  its  illustrious  author 

Hishter  writings  (as  was  clearly  shown  by  Struve  in  1847,  and  by 

**«ocior  in  recent  years),  has  for  some  reason  |>ersistently  held  its 

S*x>ttnd  in  astronomical  text-books.     It  is  now,  however,  considered 

*o  be  utterly  untenable  by  nearly  every  astronomer  who  has  studied 

tHc subject-     An  examination  of  Dr.  Boeddicker's  beautiful  drawing 

^**^  the  northern  portion  of  the  Milky  Way,  recently  published,  will, 

^    ihink,  be  sufticient   to  convince  any   reasoning   mind   that   the 

*^»laciic  zone  is  not  shaped  hke  a  disc,  and  that  any  little  evidence 

^luch  tver  existed  in  fa\'our  of  such  an  hypothesis  has  now  been 

«tttlly  refuted.    Possibly  the  Milky  Way  may  be  simply  what  it  seems 

^  be.  namely,  a  vast  ring  of  small  stars  partially  broken  up.     Its 

*^ift  construction  has,  however,  yet  to  be  determined.     Certain 

P^>|»  of  this  wonderful  zone  may  perhaps  be  much  nearer  to  the 

**^  than  others  ;  but  as  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  distance  of  any 

P*f^of  11.  it  is  impossible  to  determine  Avhcihcr  its  coni|)onenl  stars 
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are  of  average  stellar  size,  reduced  to  faintness  by  immensity  a 
distance,  or  whether  they  are  really  small,  and  comparatively  nei 
us.  The  late  Mr.  Proclor  favoured  the  latter  view,  and  I  an 
disposed  to  agree  with  his  opinion.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  lw( 
nearest  stars  in  the  heavens— as  far  as  we  know  at  present— Alphl 
Centauri  and  6i  Cygni,  lie  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  we  have  really  n< 
reason  to  assume  that  these  stars  are  very  much  nearer  to  the  car^ 
than  many  of  the  faint  stars  with  which  they  are  apparently  associated 
The  fact  that  in  some  binary  stars  the  primary  is  physically  con 
nected  with  a  companion  five  magnitudes  (and  even  more)  fainic 
than  itself,  should  teach  us  cautiun  in  concluding  that  a  bricbtstj 
is  necessarily  nearer  to  the  earth  than  fainter  stars  situated  in  th( 
same  region  of  the  sky.  Brightness  is  certainly  no  test  of  distant 
for  we  know  that  6i  Cygni,  a  star  of  only  ihe  fifth  magnitude,  i 
actually  a  Utile  nearer  to  us  than  Sirius,  the  brightest  star  in  tbl 
heavens. 

But  even  if  we  knew  the  exact  consiituticn  of  the  Milky  Waj 

this  knowledge  would  not  enable  us  to  satisfactorily  answer  the  quM 

tion,  Is  our  visible  universe  finite,  or  boundless  in  extent  ?    Foi 

even  if  we  knew  the  exact  distance  of  the  Galactic  zone,  there  niigW 

still  be  numerous  stars  beyond  that  zone  belonging  to  our  sjderei 

system.     We  have,  therefore,  to  examine  the  question  from  anoiha 

point  of  view.     There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  number  of  tb 

visible  stars  is  really  limited.     Most  astronomers  now  admit  that  tb 

total  number  of  stars  visible  in  our  largest  telescopes  cannot  muc 

exceed  one  hundred  miUions.     This  is,  of  course,  a  large  numbc 

but  compared  with  an  infinite  number  it  is  really  very  smalL     \ 

may  be  proved  mathemalically— and  the  demonstration  is  a  va 

simple  one— that  were  the  number  of  stars  really  infinite,  and  equall 

distributed  through  infinite  space,  the  whole  heavens  would  shin 

with  the  brightness  of  the  sun.     Far  from  this  being  the  case,  tSi 

amount  of  light  afforded  by  the  stars,  even  on  the  finest  nights,  i 

very  small,  and  the  comparative  blackness  of  the  background  a 

which  ihey  are  scattered  is  sufficiently  obvious.     The  number  vtsib 

to  the  naked  eye,  even  with  very  good  eyesight,  is  not  or^ly  compart 

lively  but  absolutdy  small.     Some  unreasoning  people  think  that  tl 

number  visible  in  this  way  is  almost  "  countless,"  but  an  attempt  \ 

count  those  disiindiy  visible  in  any  portion  of  the  sky— for  instano 

in  the  "square  of  Pegasus  "—will,  I  think,  convince  any  intelligei 

person  that  the  idea  is  merely  an  optical  illusion,  and  a  popular  fallae 

which  has  no  foundation  in  fact.     1  he  number  visible  to  av 

eyesight  on  an  ordinary  night  does  not  much  exceed  4,000  for 
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kispheies.  For  exceptionally  keen  eyesight,  and  a  very  dear  sky, 
Jij*  perhaps  allow  a  total  of  10,000  for  the  whole  star-sphere,  or 
5,000  visible  from  any  one  place  at  one  time.  But  surely  this  is  a 
very  &mall  number,  scattered  over  the  whole  exi>anse  of  the  heavens. 
Five  thousand  men  could  easily  be  placed  on  a  small  field  without 
touching.  Allowing  a  space  of  four  feet  square,  or  sixteen  square  feet, 
foroch  man — a  liberal  allowance — I  find  that  over  5,000  men  could 
bcpbced  without  touching  each  other  on  a  field  of  two  acres  (a  field 
about  a  hundred  yards  square).  Now,  if  we  were  to  rise  in  a  balloon 
over  this  iwo-acre  field,  we  should  see  a  large  number  of  heads,  but 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  ground  visible  between  the  heads,  and  if  we 
rose  to  a  height  of,  say,  two  miles,  the  field  would  dwindle  to  a  mere 
sped  on  the  eanh's  surface. 

To  show  what  a  limited  number  even  one  hundred  millions  is,  I 
may  mention  that,  from  a  rough  calculation,  1  find  that  in  a  ten- 
*c«  field  of  ripe  oats  the  number  of  grains  of  corn  probably  exceeds 
the  number  of  the  visible  stars;  and  we  should  have  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  stellar  hosts  by  at  least  ten  to  obtain  the  number  of 
buinan  beings  now  living  on  our  comparatively  tiny  world  ! 

To  account  for  the  limited  number  of  the  visible  stars,  some 
Wronomen  have  suggested  that  the  light  of  the  stars  suffers  absorp- 
bon  in  the  ether  of  space,  and  that  at  a  certain  distance  the  stellar 
tgit  must  be  wholly  cut  off,  so  that  the  most  powerful  telescope 
'hJch  can  ever  be  constructed  by  man  would  fail  to  pierce  through 
^  *' cosmical  veil "  which  shrouds  the  more  distant  stars  from  our 
»>cw.  There  are,  however,  several  objections  to  this  hypothesis.  I 
'ill  mention  one  or  two.  M.  Celoria,  using  a  small  telescope  of 
powerbarely  sufficient  to  show  stars  to  the  eleventh  magnitude,  found 
^hw  he  could  see  almost  exactly  the  same  number  q{  stars  near  the 
Wfthern  pole  of  the  Milky  N\'ay  as  were  visible  in  Sir  \V.  Herschers 
l*rge  telescope,  showing  that  here,  at  least,  no  increase  of  optical 
ptwer  will  materially  increase  the  number  of  stars  visible  in  that 
diiedion,  and  that  probably  very  faint  stars  do  not  exist  in  this  region 
of  space.  Sir  John  Herschel,  speaking  of  his  observations  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  says,  **  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  argue  that  at 
*'*»c  point  of  its  circumference  our  view  is  limited  by  this  sort  of 
^owiical  veil  which  extinguishes  the  smaller  magnitudes,  cuts  off  the 
fttbulous  light  of  distant  masses,  and  closes  our  view  in  impenetrable 
^Imess,  while  at  another  we  are  compelled  by  the  clearest  evidence 
telescopes  can  afford  to  believe  that  star-strewn  vistas  lie  openy 
'^hiusiing  their  power  and  stretching  out  beyond  their  utmost  reach, 
M  is  proved  by  that  very  phenomenon  which  the  existence  of  such 
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a  veil  would  render  impossible — viz.,  infinite  increase 
diminution  of  magnitude,  terminating  in  complete,  irresolvable  oebo 
losiiy;"  and  Professor  Grant  says,  in  his  "History  of  Phfoa 
Asironoroy,"  "  If  such  an  hypothesis  were  true,  we  might  re3S<»tabJ 
presume  that,  in  consequence  of  the  light  being  everywhere  ritii 
guished  at  the  same  distance,  the  Milky  Way  would  present  a  unifon 
aspect  throughout  its  course.  As,  however,  observations  of  the  ado 
{K&pect  of  the  Milky  Way  do  not  accord  with  this  conclusion,  tl 
hypothesis  from  which  it  is  deduced  is  manifestly  inadmissible.** 

In  a  memoir  recently  published  by  Professor  SchiapareOi,  tl 

famous  Italian  astronomer,  on  the  distribution  of  the  stars  visible 

the  naked  eye,  he  discusses  the  question  of  the  supposed  extinctii 

of  stellar   light.     Finding  that  the  hypothetical  extinction  woa 

reduce  the  light  of  ver>'  distant   stars  to  an  enormous  degree,  I 

rejects  the  hypothesis  as  improbable.     Admitting,  however,  a  vt 

gmall  and  slow  absorption — for  instance,  one  eight-hundredth  oft 

light  at  the  distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  supposed 

Olbers  —he  suggests  that  possibly  this  small  absorption  may  be  due 

very  rmely-comminuled  matter  scattered  through  interstellar  spa^ 

Assuming  the  most  probable  distance  for  stars  of  the  first  magnitui 

he  computes  the   quantity  of  matter  which  would  be  necessary 

produce  the  assumed  absorption,  and  fmds  that  the  quantity  woi 

Vm:  so  small  that,  if  all  the  particles  scattered  through  a  space  equal 

volume  to  that  of  the  terrestrial  globe  were  collected  together,  tl 

would   form  a  small  opaque  ball  a   little  less  than    one  inch 

diameter  1      If  we  consider  the  tenuity  of  a  comet's  tail,  we  < 

well  admit  the  existence  in  space  of  matter  in  such  a  finely-divii 

state. 

Hut  even  if  we  do  not  admit  any  extinction  of  light  within 
limits  of  the  sidereal  system,  we  may,  I  think,  explain  the  lira' 
number  of  the  visible  stars  in  the  following  way.  Sujiposc  each 
to  be  attended  by  a  family  of  planets — as  many  of  them  probi 

are forming  a  solar  system  similar  to  our  own,  as  in  the  hypoll' 

proposed  by  I^mbert  in  the  eighteenth  centur>-.  Call  each  of  tl 
systems  a  system  of  the  first  order.  Then  suppose  all  the  vij 
stars,  clusters,  and  nebulx— the  Milky  Way  included— to  for 
system  of  a  higher  order.  Call  this  a  system  of  the  second  oi 
We  may  then  imagine  an  immense  number  of  these  systems  ol 
second  order  to  exist  in  infinite  space,  which,  all  combined,  w 
form  a  system  of  the  third  order ;  and  so  on  to  higher  orders 
But  for  our  present  purpose  we  need  not  go  beyond  systems_o 
second  order. 
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fisume  that  the  distance  between  the  systems  of  the  second 
ftrs  the  same  ratio  to  the  diameter  of  our  sidereal  system 
\  distance  between  two  stars  of  that  system  bears  to  the 
r  of  the  solar  system,  I  find  that  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
system  from  the  earth  would  be  expressed  in  miles  by  the 
520  followed  by  eighteen  c)-phcrs,  a  distance  which  light, 
t  immense  velocity  of  186,000  miles  per  second,  would  take 
ihiety  millions  of  years  to  traverse  ! 

I  hypothesis  affords  an  obvious  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
kle  stars  and  nebulae  are  limited  in  number.     They  all  form 

E parcel  of  one  great  sidereal  cluster — our  visible  universe — 
separated  from  all  external  galaxies  by  a  vast  starless  void, 
me  way  that  the  solar  system  is  separated  by  empty  space 
p  surrounding  star-sphere. 

invisibility  of  the  external  galaxies  may  be  explained,  either 
Bsing  a  **  thinning-out "  of  the  ether  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
system,  or  by  supposing  a  small  extinction  of  light  to  take 
objects  placed  at  immense  distances.  The  light  of  even  the 
external  um'verse,  enfeebled  by  a  distance  of  twenty  million 
It  of  Alpha  Centauri,  might  well  be  extinguished  altogether  by 
knall  absorption  of  light  in  such  a  vast  thickness  uf  a  fluid 
[perhaps  not  absolutely  ]3erfect  I  find  that  Alpha  Centauri 
such  a  distance  would,  even  if  there  were  no  absorption, 
jd  to  a  star  of  the  thirty-sixth  magnitude,  which  would 
ly  require  a  telescope  of  over  24,000  feet  in  diameter  even 
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his  national  drink.     Thus  in  the  old  Icelandic  saga,  or 
poem,  known  as  the  Ahismdl  we  haye  the  line — 

Ale  tl  is  csllcd  amoog  men,  and  among  gods  beer; 

(^miliar  name  being  referred  to  another  world.  Similarly 
&-Saxon  inhabitants  of  this  country  used  the  term  ale  {alu) 
Dee  to  beer  {Jl>hr\  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  latter  word 
lletely  dropped  out  of  the  English  tongue.  Chaucer  does 
,  nor  yet  does  Langland  in  his  poem  of  "  Piers  Plowman  " 
A  third  element  of  population  in  the  British  Isles,  the  Celts, 
id  the  liquor  ol  (drink),  so  that  we  have  no  difHculty  in 
iding  why  the  word  "beer  "  had  become  obsolete  in  middle 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  we  see  the  latter  word 
■to  crop  up  again,  but  with  a  new  shade  of  meaning.  It 
•  signified  the  old  English  drink,  but  a  novel  preparation 
I  from  abroad,  viz.: — Malt  liquor,  containing  an  infusion 

**  Promptorium  Parvulorum"  of  1440  defines  the  word 
I  cervisia  humulina^  that  is,  hopped  ale.  It  is  evident,  from 
ercnccs  made  by  writers  of  that  period,  that  the  use  of  hops 
ig,  and  the  name  of  beer  applied  to  the  decoction,  were 
Id  into  this  country  from  Holland.  "  Elynour  Rumraynge," 
K  Henry  VlII.'s  reign,  contains  the  couplet : — 

I  The  DuUhmotis  strong  beer 

\  Was  not  hop^d  over  here. 

LhrdiMumeH  hetncr  here  used  with  a  double  meanine  :  and 


] 
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mother  parishes  there  was  a  building  called  "The  Church 
ase,'*  where  the  churchwardens  brewed  the  ale  and  tlie  people 
sumed  it.  At  Eastbourne,  in  Sussex,  a  singular  \-ariety  of  this 
oni  formerly  prevailed  It  was  locally  known  as  "Sops  and 
"and  is  described  in  Hone's  "  Every-Day  Hook." 
[  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  Old  English  Alehouse.  It 
aJwaysa  great  institution  in  this  country,  and  we  find  mention  of 
nine  hundred  years  aga  The  alehouse  was  indicated  by  a  pro- 
of pole,  to  the  top  of  which  was  tied  a  bunch  of  ivy  or  some 
T  evergreen,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  broom.  The 
b  of  the  sign  has  been  referred  to  Roman  times,  and  some  see 
asurv]\*al  of  the  tkyrsits^  which  was  carried  in  the  festivals  of 
:hus,  and  which  consisted  of  a  spear  whose  point  was  concealed 
bunch  of  vine  leaves  or  ivy.  To  the  sign  of  the  "  wyspe,"  or 
ii  of  evergreens,  wc  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  "  Good 
needs  no  bush"  ;  and  though  the  ancient  pole  has  now  dis- 
ared,  the  name  of  "  The  Bush  Inn "'  frequently  recalls  its 
ory.  The  bush  is  occasionally  shown  in  old  pictures,  and  on 
Bayeux  tapestry  will  be  found  a  representation  of  a  building 
led  with  an  ale-pole.  The  author  of  the  old  alliterative  poem 
rs  Plowman"  gives  us  a  peep  into  an  alehouse  of  the  Middle 
"Glutton,"  one  of  his  characters,  has  resolved  to  amend  his 
and  is  on  his  road  to  church,  when  the  *'  brcwster"  meets  him 
ntices  him  into  her  alehouse : — 

Now  bigynneth  Gloloun  for  to  go  to  schrifte, 
AnJ  kaire*  hym  Kirkward  his  coup  lo  schcwe, 

•  Ac  Bcton  ihc  hrcweslerc  bad  him  good  morwc, 
And  axed  of  hym  with  ihat  whidcrward  he  wolde. 
••  To  holi  chcrche,"  qutnl  he,  •*  for  to  here  ni3s»e, 
And  si»hen  I  will  be  schryven  and  synne  namore." 
•'  X  have  go<lc  .lie,  gossib,"  quod  »hc,  **  Gloloun  willow  assaye?" 
*'  Hastow  aught  in  thy  purs,  any  hot  spices?" 
'*  I  have  pepcr  and  peones,**  quod  she,  **  and  a  pound  of  garllkc, 
A  ferlhyngworth  of  fcncl  seed  for  fastyngdayes." 
Thotmc  goth  Glotoun  in. 

avc  a  list  of  the  motley  and  rowdy  company  of  men  and  women 
assembled.  Then  there  follows  haggling  and  wrangling,  singing 
iwearing,  laughing,  scowling  and  drinking,  until  Glutton  becomes 
Ic&sly  intoxicated  and  is  carried  home  to  bed  : — 

There  was  laughing  and  lour)'ng,  and  'Met  go  the  cuppe," 
And  seten  ill  cvcnsonge  and  songcn  umwhile, 
Tyl  Glotoun  had  y-globbcd  a  galoun  and  a  jille. 

io  the  same  poem,  another  character,  Avarice,  states  that  he  had 
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Jiui  w^rt:  a.  yj*.  'jf  Vjc=t. 

jy,rtfte  a  «a}'.  «ai  kjh*  »  if-oc^  ««« ibcyr  bosc  soa»c  theyr  sbooc 

Jy>n*«  brTDg«:h  b«  taiioaics  bw3  became  the  ak  is  eood. 

Aft^Ai^CT  Uvagbt  her  b»  cap  to  oBet  lo  ihc  mk  ttp. 

Aft'Xber  Uooght  her  gailrke  bedes,  aaotber  broogbt  her  bedes 

(>f  j«l  Of  of  cole,  to  oBier  to  the  ak-pde. 

An^i  Home  than  f  al  rygbt  sad,  Ihal  ootbyuEe  had 

There  of  ihcyi  awnc  (own),  neytber  gelt  nor  pawne, 

SMch  were  there  menny  that  had  not  a  penny. 

\m  whan  Ihey  should  walke,  were  fayne  with  a  chalkc 

To  score  on  the  balke, 

Or  score  on  the  tayle  (tally)  Cod  gyve  it  yll  hayle  !  (Ul  luck). 

"Gammer  Ourton's  Needle"  (1561)  relates  to  the  same  perio 
and  contains  the  well-known  drinking  song.  "  Back  and  side  go  bai 
*  i^rc  "  In  the  play,  the  curate  is  dragged  much  agamst  his  will  fto 
hisLourite  resort,  Hobfylchcr^s  alehouse,  and  bitterly  complains  th 

A  man  M  belter  twenty  times  be  a  ban-dog  snd  bark, 
Than  here  among  such  a  .ort  be  pansh  pnest  or  clerk. 

,  w  K^.  not  time  to  drink  two  pots  of  ale  before  one  of  his  flo 
^^  tSlc  him  with  .ome  uninnx>rtant  trifle,  «not  wortb 
^n^^Wal."    If  he  goes  in  obedience  to  the  supMO. 
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Kewill  find  ihat  some  old  woman  hns  got  a  pain  in  her  finger  ;  but 
ti  he  does  not  go,  he  will  discover  that  he  has  lost  a  liihe  pig  or 
goose. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  both  brewers  and  retailers 
o{  ale  were  nearly  always  women.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  two 
passages  just  quoted  from  "  Piers  Plowman."  The  words  brewster 
indiapster  are  feminine  forms  of  brewer  and  tapper,  just  as  spinster 
is  of  spinner,  and  webstcr  of  wcbber.  We  still  hear  of  "  Brewster" 
Sessions,  but  the  word  has  long  since  lost  its  primary  feminine  mean- 
mj.  In  "Elynour  Rumm>'nge  "  we  have  another  of  these  female 
wailers  of  ale,  or  *'  ale  drapers  "  as  they  were  familiarly  termed.  In 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  we  read,  "Item,  she  brews  good  ale," 
andnuny  other  examples  may  be  adduced  of  females  filling  the  two 
Qptdties  above  mentioned. 

The  old  public -houses  were  not  subject  to  so  many  legislative 
'fstrictions  as  those  of  the  present  day,  but  in  Edward  VI, 's  reign  an 
Act  was  passed  providing  that  "none  should  be  admitted  to  keep  a 
ttmroon  alehouse  except  in  open  sessions  or  by  two  justices,  and 
*Wenng  mto  a  recognisance  to  prevent  unlawful  games  and  keep 
pod  order."  It  was  the  Manor  which  regulated  the  brewing  and 
•filing  of  ale  within  its  limits.  Thus  the  court-rolls  of  the  Manor  of 
«ottcr,  in  Lincolnshire,  show  that  an  order  was  made  in  1562,  pro- 
fcibiting  the  tenants  from  brewing  at  night,  probably  on  account  of 
ftc  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  farm  buildings,  which  were  con- 
cocted of  wood  plastered  with  mud  taken  from  the  roads,  and 
tohed  with  straw.  One  of  the  tenants  is  directed  to  take  out  a 
license  for  keeping  an  alehouse,  "according  to  the  statute,"  and  to 
^l  up  at  his  door  a  sign  or  ale-w)'spe.  Tastons  strivicie  too  were 
appointed  for  the  year. 

These  tastorts  or  gustatores  cennsia^  commonly  called  ale-tasters 
•^  aleconners,  were  officers  appointed  annually  at  the  court-leet  of 
^rynianor,  and  their  duty  was  to  see  that  the  ale  sold  was  of  the 
**^ard  quality.  The  office  of  ale-taster  in  the  city  of  London 
dales  back  to  the  lime  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

In  the  year  1630,  England  was  in  the  position  in  which  Russia 
finds  herself  to-day.  The  grain  crop  had  failed,  not  only  at  home, 
""*'n  the  foreign  countries  from  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
*^*ing  supplies  of  food,  and  prices  in  consequence  rose  a  hundred 
P^ccnt  A  famine  seemed  imminent,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  country  were  directed  to  take  ever\'  precaution  to 
P^'-'^em  the  exponaiion  of  corn,  to  restrain  the  making  of  malt  for 
t^TH)«5  of  brewing,  and  to  suppress  ^ll   unnecessary  akbgus^s, 
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STORY  OF  THE  BROAD  GAUGE. 


The  fiat's  gone  forth  that  the  giants  of  yore, 

The  sires  thai  gave  brcalh  to  the  "  Dntchman's"  loud  roar. 

Shall  be  burieU  ia  life  :  and  they've  lulled  the  death  knell 

Of  the  noble  creations  of  Gooch  and  Brunei. 

We  mourn  for  thy  death,  dear  old  Brond  Gauge,  and  sigh 

For  the  exquisite  forms  which  were  balm  to  the  eye ; 

Creations  superb  of  a  far-seeing  brain, 

No  more  shall  wc  look  on  your  equals  again. 

P.  ARnrs. 


IOW  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! "  The  Broad  Gauge  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  From  the  evening  of  May  20,  1892,  till  the 
ing  of  Monday  (23rd),  the  Great  Western  line  from  Exeter  to 
ince,  a  distance  of  134  miles,  together  with  all  the  broad  gauge 
Jies,  was  closed  for  traffic,  to  allow  ofthe  alteration  of  the  gauge 
:  standard  one  of  this  countr}-,  viz.,  48^  inches. 
bt  conversion  had  no  doubt  been  kept  in  abeyance  during  the 
Qc  of  the  late  chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  Sir 
rf  Gooch,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Stephenson,  and  in  1837  was 
mtcd  locomotive  superintendent  10  the  Great  Western.  He  was 
inch  supporter  of,  and  worked  harmoniously  with  Brunei,  win- 
lasting  fame  by  his  celebrated  8-foot  "  singles,"  which  were  first 
in  1846,  and,  to  quote  Acworlh  : — 

Flrtreller  upon  the  line  (unless,  perhaps,  he  should  happen  to  be  a  share- 
)wiU  see  without  a  pang  the  stalely  »*  Iron  Duke,"  the  wandering  '*Tarlar," 
Ewift-flying  "  Swallow  "  disappear  from  the  road  that  has  known  them  for 
>tty  yeani. 

I  eogines  in  the  world  have  so  long  and  as  famous  a  history  as  these  old 
s  o{Sir  Daniel  Gooch.  Save  that  they  have  lost  the  st-nlry-box  at  the  back 
lender,  from  which  the  guard  used  to  keep  watch  to  sec  that  his  train  was 
sUowiog,  they  look  to-day,  with  ihcir  great  S-foot  driving  wheels  and  thcif 
Uld  blAtt  dome  and  brass  wheel  covers,  ju^t  as  they  must  have  looked  more 
»rty  yean  ago»  when  our  fathers  gaped  opeti-muuthcd  at  the  laic  of  their 
BDcots.    And,  indeed,  their  achievements  were  in  sober  camest  remarkable 


t  narrow  gauge  engines  can  the  same  be  said?    Wc  look 


nnnnsPi  Jiui  wubu  uiey  uie  uyuieu. 

ks  it  is  not  generally  known  that    the    Great  Western 

I  was  to  be  Huston  Station,  yet  it  is  so. 

I-ondon  and   Birmingham   and  the   London   and    Bristol 

intended  to  have  a  joint  terminus  at  Euston,  but  when 

a  his  Act  passed,  without  the  clause  limiting  the  gauge,  he 

re  out  that  the  London  and  Bristol  would  be  constnicted 

bot  gauge  ;  and  as  the  Birmingham  line  was  already  being 

I  Stephenson's  4-foot  8![-inch  gauge,  it  was  impossible  for 

^  a  common  terminus  to  be  carried  out.     So  the  Great 

llruck  out  a  new  line  from  near  Willesden  to  Paddington. 

don  and  Bristol  Bill  was  first  presented  to  Parliament  in 

d  in  that  year  a  clause  was  inserted  in  all  Railway  Bills, 

ne  gauge  to  4  feel  8^  inches.     Through  the  opposiiion  of 

I  Oxford  the  Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  had  the  national  seals 

g  not  been  so  violent  in  their  opposition  the  Bill  would 

ed,  and  probably  the  broad  gauge  would  never  have  been 

Smiles  says  :  — 

ndoQ  and  Bristol  (aflcrwarJs  ihc  Great  WMtem)  Railway  was  vclie- 
fosed  by  ihc  people  of  the  towns  ihrough  which  the  line  was  projected 
end  when  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords— after  ^iTjo.ooo  had 
Dded  by  the  promo! ers—lhe  inhabUanta  of  Eton  assembled,  under  the 
of  the  Marquis  of  Cbandos,  to  rejoice  and  coagratulale  themselves  and 
|r  upoD  its  defeat. 

iyear  the  Bill  was  again  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  this 
iontained  no  clause  limiting  the  gauge,  and  the  Bill  duly 
letwo  Houses.    Brunei  had  as  yet  said  nothing  about  the 


to 
f  -  -iiliiikiiif 

uK  OffiotQ  lO 

vidi  it ;  aaidfto  iBsne  Ae 

to  a  contractor,  as  dae  rest  of  tbe 


twenty- 

idea  of  aske« 

and  sunds  to 

WestcTD  direaois^  I 

ibas,  in  cairying  ODt  1 

to  Kdcot.  the  company  1 

's  fjUDous  one,  parallel  1 

«f  the  vQck,  instead  of  it  being  let ' 

is,  the  bridge  is  being  buil*^ 


by  ihe  company,  so  as  to  make  sme  of  good  workmanship  and  imitj^ 

of  design.    So  to  has  tbe  idea  been  carried  out  that,  finding 

original  bridge  has  sailed  about  an  im*,  the  new  one  will  not 

buiU  ;i  iTuc  ellipse,  but  will  be  the  same  amount  out  of  the  coi 

ion^^.     Urund's  bridge  consists  of  a  central  pier  from  which  a  mai^ 

arch  springs  on  cithei  side,  each  of  which  »s  flanked  by  four  smaM 

openings  ;  the  n^ain  arches  are  elliptical  in  farm  and  of  ,  30  feet  spaijj 

w.th  a  r.c  of  =,  feet  •,  vhese  two  arches  -  longer  ^^^^^^ 

ftny  others  ever  executed  in  bnckNvork. 


Both  during  the  buildin| 


and  after  the  completion  of 


the  bridge  doubts  were  freely  expressa| 


'   hvu  "lime  proves  all  things."  and  has  prov( 
•  "  A  .„..Vnt-  r.nnnrkable  eneineerine  ft 


»^lo  i,s  «ab,Uiy.  DUi     u.-  ';;;^^^„  ,„„,,kable  engineering  fe^ 

Btuncl  tvgk  hcK,  til  '^"l/'"^'     ■,,,.  ilanwcU  embankment,  built  9 

i-^WKCtKux  «Uh  *;*^'"^";^,;„„,  subsoil,  which  latter  gave  ^ 
iiwn  with  a  trc^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^,1^^  ^  , 
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original  site.  The  •*  Battle  of  the  Gauges,"  which  is  popularly 
i-pposed  lo  have  begun  in  1842,  really  commenced  in  1839,  at  the 
zrnera!  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  London  and  Bristol 
LiLilway  in  January  of  that  year,  when  the  Brunelites  were  successful 
>y  a  narrow  majority  ;  and  this  victory  was  only  obtained  by  Brunei 
Aating  that  to  lake  up  and  alter  the  gauge  of  the  23  miles  (London 
LO  Waidenhead)  would  need  an  outlay  of  ;£^i35i0oo.  Happy  had 
U  been  for  the  shareholders  had  they  sanctioned  this  expenditure. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Hawkshaw 
reported  unfavourably  on  the  broad  gauge,  but  Brunei's  eloquence 
had  more  weight  with  the  shareholders,  and  he  was  commissioned 
to  proceed  with  the  work. 

The  Box  tunnel  between  Chippenham  and  Bath  was  another 
great  undertaking  successfully  carried  out.  It  is  3,203  yards  long 
and  required  30,000,000  bricks  to  roof  it.  The  line  was  finished 
lo  Reading  in  1840,  and  in  1841  it  was  completed  to  Bristol, 
from  which  place  the  work  had  been  proceeding  at  the  same 
ume  to  meet  the  London  end.  At  Bristol,  Brunei  proposed  to 
connect  ihc  (ireat  Western  with  South  Wales  by  means  of  a  huge 
ilcim  ferr)*,  large  enough  to  carr>'  loaded  trucks  bodily  across 
tHc  Severn,  but  he  died  before  the  idea  could  be  carried  out,  and 
tftcrhts  death  it  was  abandoned. 

It  was  on  the  Great  Western,  in  1840,  that  Cook  and  Wheatstone's 
dcctric-magnetic  telegraph  was  first  successfully  employed,  between 
Locdon  and  Slough  at  first,  and  so  on  down  the  line  as  it  was 
complcied.  The  Prince  Consort  frequently  used  the  railway  between 
^(lon  and  Slough  (for  Windsor),  but  the  Queen  did  not  venture 
to  Use  the  line  till  1842  ;  and  when  the  Windsor  branch  was 
"^MiTowcd,"  there  was  no  further  use  for  the  broad  gauge  saloon 
"^  by  Her  Majesty,  which  has  since  remained  in  the  Swindon 
"fcops. 

The  telegraph  gave  the  Great  Western  Company  a  great  advantage 
**cr  the  other  railways  in  signalling  their  trains,  and  consequently 
****y  stood  ahead  of  their  competitors  in  the  speed  of  their  trains  and 
*^  safely  of  iheir  passengers.    So  remarkable  was  this  latter,  that  for 
^*hrce  years  preceding  Christmas  Eve  1S41  the  company  carried 
^''^3,000,000  passengers,  and  the  only  accidents  reported  were  a 
^J">kcn  leg  and  arm  and  several  bruises.      In  those  days  the  third- 
passengers  had  a  very  bad  time  of  it;  the  Parliamentary  train 
*  sixteen  hours   to  cover  the   163   miles  to  Taunton,  leaving 
^don  at  9  P.M.  or  4  a.m.     When  it  was  proposed  to  accelerate 
^  trains,  the  directors  replied  that  the  passengers  could  not  stand 
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a  greater  speed,  because  the  weather  would  be  too  much  for  1 
This  will  be  understood  when  we  recollect  that  the  third 
coaches  were  quite  open  at  the  sides  and  top. 

On  the  question  of  locomotives  and  speed,  the  Great  West 
Railway  was  for  many  years  ahead,  and  still  holds  its  own.  It  led 
the  way  with  the  "  North  Star,"  a  six-wheel  engine,  built  at  Newcastle 
by  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  from  drawings  by  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  in 
1S39.  It  is  said  that  this  engine  was  built  for  a  Russian  railway  oS 
6-foot  gauge,  and  had  6-foot  drivers;  but  it  was  altered  to 
7-foot  gauge,  with  7-foot  driving  wheels. 

At  this  time  the  narrow  gauge  locomotives  only  had  four  whed: 
The  "North  Star"  is  the  protolyp>e  of  the  six-wheel  engines  of  lo^ 
day,  and  could  it  be  seen,  an  ordinary  observer  most  likely  woulai 
notice  nothing  uncommon  about  it.  A  peculiarity  was,  that  th  . 
woodcu  lagging  was  exposed  to  view  and  not  covered  with  sheeM 
metal  as  usual. 

Then  came  Mr.    Brunei's  "Hurricane"  (nick-named    *' Gras^ 
hopper"),  with   lo-foot  driving-wheels  (the  largest  ever  made);  lfa«j 
was  followed  by  the  "  Great  Britain"  in  1846,  on  eight  wheels,  witB 
8-foot  single  driving-wheels.     The  engines  of  this  type,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  still  running.     Mr.  Foxwell  says,  "The  express  was 
timed  to  ieai^e  Didcot  (it  stopped  there)  57  minutes  after  departing 
from  Paddingtan  ;  and  the  distance,  53  miles,  was  repeatedly  run  in 
from  47^  to  50  minutes." 

In  comparing  these  extraordinary  runs  with  present  day  ones— 
which,  by  the  way,  they  beat — we  must  not  forget  that  these  trains 
consisted  of  four-wheel  coaches,  with  a  rigid  wheel  base,  and  fitted 
with  no  continuous  brake  I 

One  driver  undertook  to  cover  the  11  Similes  (London  to  Bristol) 
within  the  hour.  He  was  not  allowed  to  try  the  experiment.  Smiles^ 
writing  of  the  si)eed  competition,  says : — 

The  narrow  gauge  engineers  exetletl  themselves  to  quicVen  the  speed  of  ihdr 
locomoiivcs  lo  ihc  uinio&t ;  they  improved  anil  rc-improvcd  them.  Tbc  nuchincry 
was  siniplilit-'d  an^t  perfected.  OulsiJc  cylinders  gave  place  lo  inside;  ihe  steadier 
and  more  rnpid  and  efTccLivc  action  of  the  engine  was  secured  ;  and  in  a  few  yeorj 
Ihc  liiyhcsl  speed  on  railways  wenl  up  Troin  30  to  about  50  miles  aa  hoar. 
For  this  rapidity  of  progress  we  are  in  no  stnall  degree  indebted  lo  the  stimulus 
impartetl  to  rhe  narrow  gauge  engineers  by  Mr.  Brunei. 

It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Brunei  to  believe  in  the  success  of  the 
echeines  for  which  be  was  professionally  engaged  as  engineer  ;  and  he  proved  lhi« 
by  invcsiinghis  savings  largely  in  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Upon  several  occasions,  between  1S47  and  1854,  Brunei  and 
Gooch  ran  engines  at  speeds  of  and  just  over  yS  miles  per  hour, 
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vhile  in  1S33  one  of  the  Bristol  and   Exeter  g-foot  engines  was 

officially  limed  at  a  speed  of  just  over  80  miles  per  hour.     This  has 

nerer  been  beaten^  unless  we  can  swallow  the  tales  lately  received 

ironi  America  about  some  wonderful  runs,  which  no  doubt  make  an 

Mtxactive  newspaper  {paragraph,  but  require  to  be  taken  with  a  little 

salt. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  writer  tried  to  induce  the  Great 
^Vesiern  to  make  a  new  record  of  broad  gauge  speed  before  abolish- 
ing the  same.  The  idea  was,  that  during  April  a  train  should  run 
from  London  to  Exeter,  stopping  only  at  Swindon,  doing  the  journey, 
1^3  miles,  in  3^  hours;  but  Mr.  Burlinson  did  not  think  it  worth 
wrWile,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  wonder  why  the 
stop  should  be  at  Swindon  instead  of  half.way,  say  at  Bath.  The 
^following  will  explain  :  When  the  Great  Western  was  short  of  money, 
person  agreed  to  build  refreshment-roonis  at  Swindon  at  his  own 
ccw,  provided  a  long  lease  was  granted  to  him  at  a  rental  of  one 
■penny  per  annum,  and  thit  all  the  trains  stopped  there  ten  minutes 

*  allow  the  passengers,  lime  for  refreshments.     This  the  company 
•pttdto,  and  now  they  would  gladly  get  out  of  it,  but  they  cannot. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  many  refreshment  contractors  have 
Bttdc  big  fortunes  at  Swindon.  P^eturning  to  Brunei's  works,  the 
lt«  portion  we  come  to  is  that  part  of  the  Great  Western  from  Exeter 
(0  Plymouth,  known  as  the  South  Devon  line,  and  which,  from  Star 
Cross  10  Teignmouth,  passes  along  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  at 
■wenl  places,  where  the  cliffs  jut  out  too  boldly  to  allow  of  curves 
'Wind  them,  have  been  tunnelled,  and  the  line  reappears  by  the  side 
c^the  waves  at  the  other  side  of  the  headland,  Brunei  intended 
tkislineto  be  worked  on  the  atmospheric  system,  />.,  a  pipe  of  large 
damcterwas  to  be  laid  between  the  rails,  and  a  piston  fitting  in  it 
•is  to  be  connected  with  the  carriage,  while  a  stationary  steam- 
ogine  pumped  the  air  from  the  front  of  the  piston,  so  causing  a 
'•cuum;  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  behind  would  force  the  piston, 
■"i,  consequently,  the  carriages  attached  to  it,  forward.  Up  to 
Xcwion  Abbot  the  gradients  are  the  easiest  of  any  main  line—mostly 

*  in  660  ;  from  this  point,  however,  to  the  end  of  the  line  at  Penzance, 
t  is  for  the  most  part  up  and  down  steep  banks,  and,  for  a  main 
fe€,a  curious  change  takes  place  here  in  the  class  of  engine  drawing 
^trains  westward.  Instead  of  the  8-foot  "single,"  a  6-coupled 
*^Uiik  is  employed  ;  indeed,  when  about  two  years  ago  a  new 
•'P"*  was  put  on  (the  10.15  ■^*^^-  ^'^'  Paddington,  known  as  the 
*'Comtshman"),  which  does  not  stop  at  Newton,  but  runs  through 
^Eictcr  to  Plymouth,  the  company  had  to  convert  some  tank- 
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engines  which  were  suitable  to  the  line,  and  add  tenders  to  the 
enable  them  to  carry  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  trave 
53  miles  without  a  stop.     Most  likely  this  is  the  only  case  on 
of  a  **  tank  "  having  a  tender  added  to  it,  except  the  B  and  E,  9-6 

After  Plymouth,  we  come  to  another  of  Brunei's  giants- 
Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Taraar,  at  Saltash — which  is  still  01 
the  most  remarkable  bridges  in  the  world,  despite  the  wcm 
"  Forth  Bridge."  It  is  260  feet  above  the  water,  and  is  2,240 
long,  consisting  of  19  spans  (of  which  \  7  are  wider  than  the  wi 
Westminster  Bridge),  and  two  spans,  which  rest  on  a  single  cast  i 
column  of  four  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  river — which  is  widet 
he  Thames  at  Westminster.  Passing  into  Cornwall  we  find  ihi 
gainlyand  old  wooden  viaducts,  reminding  us  of  the  American  irc 
bridges,  of  these  there  are  41.  The  *' battle"  raged  furiousl) 
the  spring  of  1845.  The  "  Sesquipedalians,"  as  the  Great  Wcstc 
advocates  were  called,  promoted  a  Bill  for  a  line  from  Oxford 
Wolverhampton  vid  Worcester,  and  another  from  Oxford  to  Ru] 
The  London  and  Birmingham  immediately  brought  forwardi 
opposition  scheme  to  the  same  places  r/j/Tring,  and,  as  they  thoi 
to  make  sure  of  their  Bill,  inserted  a  clause  that  the  line  she 
accommodate  both  broad  and  narrow  gauge  traffic  from  Worceste 
Wolverhampton.  The  Board  of  Trade,  which  had  recently  b 
formed,  reported  in  favour  of  the  narrow  gauge  line,  but  ParlbnM 
thinking  the  Board  hail  taken  too  much  upon  itself,  and  as  H 
pique,  passed  the  Broad  Gauge  Bill  instead 

The  autumn  of  1S45  saw  a  decisive  blow  struck  at  the  fortune 
the  broad  gauge  ;  the  Grand  Junction,  and  the  London  and  Binni 
ham,  combined  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  a  year  I 
with  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  thus  forming  a  most  powe 
opposition,  known  as  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway. 

On  June  25,  1S45,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cobden,  a  R( 
Commission  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  uniformity  of  rail 
gauges.  It  consisted  of  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Roj 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  F.  Smith,  Royal  Engineers  ;  and  Profe 
Barlow,  C.E.,  all  very  good  as  theorists,  but  not  practical  rail 
men. 

In  the  trialsthat  took  place,  the  Great  Western  chose  as  their  co 
the  53  miles  from  Paddington  to  Didcot,  while  the  narrow  gauge  ch 
pions  picked  out  the  very  straight  and  level  length  of  line  bet« 
York  and  Darlington,  45  miles  long.  The  rival  trains  were  unfj 
allowed  to  be  loaded  as  their  advocates  pleased.  It  was  a  rem 
able  triumph  for  the  broad  gauge.      Gooch's  train,  drawing  80  I 
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«-OTged  a  speed  of  48  miles  per  hour,  while  Bidder's  narrow  gauge 
engine,  drawing  only  50  tons,  could  not  attain  a  greater  speed  than 
35  miles  per  hour.  This  bad  result  was  attributed  to  a  strong  wind 
then  prevailing ;  and  Brunei,  upon  hearing  the  excuse,  facetiously  said 
it  WM  raused  by  the  presence  of  Hudson,  the  '*  Railway  King,"  who 
was  at  his  usual  practice  of  "raising  the  wind."  Next  day  the  narrow 
gJUge  did  better,  drawing  50  tons  at  the  rate  of  48  miles  per  hour, 
and  later,  So  tons  at  the  rate  of  44  miles  per  hour. 

The  broad  gauge  ascendency  was  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
tractive  trials  j  they  succeeded  in  drawing  400  tons  at  the  rate  of 
24  mites  per  hour,  while  the  narrow  gauge,  with  the  same  load,  only 
awaged  19  miles  per  hour.  The  Brunelites  now  thought  victory 
ws  theirs ;  judge  of  their  surprise,  when  the  Commissioners'  report 
ws  issDcd,  to  find  it  in  favour  of  the  narrow  gauge.  The  following  is 
lliesunjmar}-  of  their  report : 

1st.  That  as  regards  safety,  accommodation,  and  conve- 
nience of  passengers,  no  decided  preference  is  due  to  cither 
gauge,  but  that  on  the  broad  gauge  the  motion  is  generally 
more  easy  at  high  velocities. 

2nd.  That  in  respect  of  speed,  we  consider  the  advantages 
are  with  the  broad  gauge,  but  we  think  the  public  safety  would 
be  endangered  in  employing  the  greater  capabilities  of  the  broad 
gauge  much  beyond  their  present  use,  except  on  roads  more 
consolidated,  and  more  substantially  and  perfectly  formed  than 
those  of  the  existing  lines. 

3rd.  That  in  the  commercial  use  for  the  transport  of  goods, 
we  believe  the  narrow  gauge  to  possess  the  greater  convenience, 
and  to  be  more  suited  to  the  general  traffic  of  the  countr}-. 

4th,  That  the  broad  gauge  involves  the  greater  outlay,  and 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  either  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  way,  in  the  cost  of  locomotive  power,  or  in  the  other 
annual  expenses,  any  adequate  reduction  to  compensate  for  the 
additional  first  cost. 

I'lwn  the  text  of  the  report  being  known  the  *' eleven  liroad 
Gauge  l^rds,"  and  others  in  authority,  appear  to  have  put  pressure 
on  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  nine  days  after  a  very  modified  report 
*3s  issued,  in  which,  however,  it  was  proposed  that  all  lines  then 
O'WitT  construction,  or  hereafter  to  be  constructed,  should  be  of  a 
^fonn  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches  ;  but  as  this  would  have  interfered 
^^  several  Great  Western  lines  then  being  built,  the  Act  y  and  10 
'"^cap.  5;,  intituled  "An  Act  for  Regulating  the  Gauge  of  Rail- 
**JV  enacted  that  only  those  constructed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
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The  final  conversion  has  now  been  made.     It  took  two  days  and 
three  nights  to  carry  out,  and  required  all  the  permanent  way  men 
of  the  Great   Western   Railway   that   could   be  spared   from    the 
Tirious  districts,  while  the  Midland  and  Ix)ndon  and  North-Western 
generously  offered  to  lend  men,  if  required  ;  in  all,   nearly  4,000 
were  engaged  on  the  work,  which  had  been  got  as  far  advanced 
as  possible  before  the  actual  date  of  conversion.     In  fact,  the  pre- 
parations had  been  going  on  for  some  months  before  ;  large  gangs  of 
«lTa  plate-layers  having  been  engaged  in  getting  the  narrow  gauge 
pointsand  crossings  ready  to  be  connected  at  the  various  stations  and 
■ding?.    This  rapidity  compares  very  favourably  with  the  conversion 
of  the  Hereford  and  Gloucester  section  in  1S69,  the  22^  miles  of 
"hkhtook  450  men  five  days  to  accomplish,  at  the  time  thought 
QW  marvellously  quick* 

To  show  the  minuteness  of  the  special  arrangements  that  were 
wulc  to  carry  out  this  last  conversion  (226^  miles  in  all),  the 
scleral  manager  issued  a  book  of  56  pages,  giving  detailed  instruc- 
^ons  as  to  how  the  2,940  extra  permanent  way  men,  from  the 
'^us  divisions  of  the  line,  were  to  be  conveyed  in  seven  special 
^''insiothe  several  mile  posts  where  they  were  to  be  set  down  to 
°5tonience  operations  ;  also  instructions  for  the  return  of  the  empty 
"Wt,  the  number  and  description  of  the  narrow  gauge  coaches  to 
*s«ftt  to  the  various  branches,  some  on  **  crocodile  "  trucks  before 
^vcreion,  others  by  l,ondon  and  South-Wcstern  Railway  to 
'')'n»ouih,  to  wail  there  till  the  line  into  Cornwall  was  narrowed. 
*o those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  details  of  railway  management, 
"*** pamphlet  is  most  instructive. 

Twenty  miles  of  sidings  have  been  laid  to  accommodate  the 
"foad gauge  rolling  stock,  which  consists  of  192  locomotives,  552 
^^^nages,  and  3,269  trucks,  much  of  which  has  been  specially  built 
''^isto  be  easily  converted  to  narrow  gauge,  principally  at  Swindon, 
^'^  at  Lostwithiel,  Newton  Abbot,  and  liridgewaier,  a  limited 
RUiuber  viU  be  converted.  On  Thursday  night,  May  19,  the  sidings 
**Smndon  must  have  been  pretty  full,  as  a  special  of  iwenly-eight 
"^d  gauge  trucks  and  two  engines,  which  left  London  at  9.20, 
^''cscnt  to  Didcot  instead  of  Swindon,  as  previously  arranged. 

Ailong  ago  as  1870  some  engines  were  built  capable  of  conver- 
^^'ibut  these  have  reached  their  lon^  home — the  scrap  heap — 
*forc  ihe  time  for  conversion  arrived.  Out  of  the  broad  gauge 
'^It  mentioned  above,  67  engines,  i^ocarriages,  and  2,500  wagf^ons 
*'''iioirun  again.  The  last  broad  gauge  train  tn  the  far  west,  from 
'*ndoD,  was  the  "Cornishman"  (10.15  ^-W-  ex.  Paddington),  on 
'"day,  Ma>'  ^o ;  it  slopped  at  several  additional  staiions,  and 
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The  Great  "Western  main  line  consists  of  the  following,  formerly 
dent  railways  :  London  and  Bristol,  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
Titb  Devon  (Exeter  to  Plymouth)  and  Cornwall  (Plymouth  to 
:mancc),  the  latter  has  only  recently  been  secured  by  the  Great 
«cm,  although  for  several  years  previously  the>'  have  leased  it 
the  ComwaU  Railway  Company. 

And  so  ends  the   Broad   Gaugi'.      Hereafter   many  wonderful 

•Ogcnds  will  be  told  of  its  might,  while  future  students  of  railways  will 

*xim  from  the  monotony  of  the  standard  gauge  to  read  with  pleasure 

the  "Battle  of  the  Gauges."     In  October  1891  the  last  "first  and 

"Second  only  *'  train  on  the  Great  Western  Rail\vay  was  abolished,  and 

tlic'*  Flying  Dutchman  "  carried  third-class  passengers  for  the  first 

time  ;  the  **  Dutchman  "  is  the  direct  successor  of  the  original  Exeter 

cipresi,  which  was  the  first  train  that  ever  ran  at  modern  express 

speed,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  fastest  train  in  the  world. 

In  dosing,  we  venture  to  introduce  a  few  remarks  from  the 
"  FnneraJ  Sermon  "  (as  he  called  it)  of  the  Broad  Gauge,  made  at 
the  last  general  meeting  of  the  company,  on  February  11,  1S92. 
The  chairman  said — 

Wiih  regard  to  !he  gnuge  he  need  not  tell  them  a  long  story.     It  was  un- 
Icly  left  to  the  Hoard  of  1S93  to  carr>'  out  the  abolition  of  the  broad  gauge 
irsyiteni.     It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  time  haii  nearly  arrived  when 
ihouldbcdone  ;  but  ihcyhad  for  many  years  put  made  preparations  for  that 
vhidi  tbcy  knew  was  imminent.       The  alteration  at  Kxctor  from  the  broad  to 
the  urrow  gauge  was  a  very  large  and  serious  operation,  and  involved  a  great 
^  of  preparation.  .  .  .  More  than  thrce-fourlhs  of  their  passenger  stork  was 
^iJady  constracted,  so   as  to   be  ready   lo  I>c  convertible  from  the  broad  to  the 
Birrow  (iBuge.     He  was  of  opinion  that  the  broad  gauge  would  have  been  more 
Boifti  to  the  comfort  of  the  trawelHiig  public,   who   now  required  dining  and 
(Icepiog  salooDA  and  other  luxuries  such  a&  could  be  obtained  at  West  End  clubs. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Railway 
■^mild  hy:i  London  and  South-Wcslern  Railway  official.  His  opinion 
''*onh  considering,  seeing  that  that  line  is  tn  competition  with  the 

''ot  Western,  and  he  would  have  opportunities  of  comparing  the 
"^^  systems,  while  natural  es/rif  dc  corps  would  not  allow  him  to 

-^duly  depreciate  his  own  line  : 

1  con«der  mytelf  that  the  broad  gauge  is  capable  of  p^al  things,  and  I  am 
^«l]f  sorry  to  think  that  in  the  interest  of  railway  passeogcrs  it  has  not  l)ccome 
"^''nal  in  preference  to  the  narrow  gauge.  At  the  present  time,  when  traffic  U 
'"'  peiilyon  the  increase,  and  the  demand  fur  improved  carriages  is  heard  on 
'*T«(ie.  the  extra  width  of  the  broad  gauge  coaches  would  have  been  f»>und  of 
PW  »ii»»nlflgc,  and  I  think  the  carrying  capacity  of  railway  rolling  ^lock  might 
'*  l*lltT  Increased  by  having  more  room  in  the  width  rather  than  length  of  the 
"*^    I  maintain,  ihcrefotc,  that  a  broader  gauge  would  prove  more  ccot\o- 
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mic&l  in  the  locg  nw  is  U  is  rr rtainly  nach  more  comfortable; 
facilities  nndet  an  enterprisiog  maitageiDent  for  the  coostruction  of  c 
AiDericaA  principle  wliicb  tbe  nurow  gacge  caaoot  approach.  I  quite 
if  a  more  go-a-hcad  companj  had  had  the  managcmcQt  of  the  broad  gi 
they  woald  oot  oow  be  on  the  point  of  atx>ltshmg  it  altogether.  I  hare 
and  spoken  lo  a  great  manj  tia\x11cis  in  my  lime,  and  Z  have  invaris 
from  them  that  the  broxd  gange  is  Sir  and  awav  the  mo<t  comfortable  t 
ride  in,  ainl  I  am  sure  numbers  regret  its  abolition.  The  Midland  is, 
the  company  that  would  have  giren  the  broad  gauge  a  trial,  but  9 
Northern  lines  would  hare  done  it  more  justice  than  that  sleepy  giant, 
'Western  I\allway. 

Now  the  broad  gauge  is  abolished  the  Great  Westen 
under  the  disadvantage  of  meeting  the  London  and  South 
Railway  on  an  equal  footing,  as  in  Devonshire  and  westwa 
still  lingers  a  suspicion  that  the  narrow  gauge  is  not  sa/e^  a 
having  only  the  narrow  gauge,  travellers  will  naturally  patr 
quicker  and  nearer  route,  and  the  London  and  South-U 
both  to  many  important  places.  Therefore,  if  the  Great 
wishes  still  lo  lead  in  the  West,  since  it  cannot  shorten  the 
the  speed  must  be  increased,  so  as  to  be  level  with  its  m 
time  taken  between  competitive  points. 

a  A. 
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THE  ixpresentaiion  of  places  and  people,  whether  we  chance  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  them,  or  whether  we  chance  to  be 
strangers  to  them,  is  almost  certain  lo  prove  attractive.      For  one 
'cason,  the  renewal  of  our  own  impressions,  or  the  comparison  of 
^tni  with  those  of  others,  is  well  calculated  to  afford  us  considerable 
S'stificaiion.      For  another,  wc  gladly  embrace  all  the  opportunities 
•'lich  present  themselves  of  increasing  the  stock  of  knowledge  which 
*f  possess  respecting  man  and  nature.      In  the  case  of  foreign 
'^ipressions,  the  invigorating  air  of  youth  breathes  over  us  again  from 
(he  new  points  of  view,  and  in  the  freshness  of  emotion  under  which 
i*"^  regard  objects  which  have  long  been  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
*^thes  that  we  wear.      Nor  is  it  novelty  alone,  seeing  that  curiosity 
"~opemtes  with  reason,      (ireat  communities,  as   well   as   private 
^ividuals,  are  often  equally  inquisitive  to  know  what  their  neighbours 
'nk  and  say  respecting  them.      To  men,  individually,  one  of  the 
'neatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from  foreign  travel  is  the  tendency 
*3.t  it  has  to  remove  the  film  of  vul*;ar  and  local  prejudice   by 
■^^ch  their  vision  so  often  becomes  obscured.      The  migration  of 
entire  community  is  impossible,  but  the  visits  of  educated  and 
partial  strangers  may,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  prove  equally 
effectual,  premising  that  the  people  will  be  disposed  to  give  careful 
'^deration  to  what  they  may  have  to  say  upon  its  manners,  its 
-^^torns,  and  its  institutions.     During  the  eighteenth  century  Britain 
*^  constantly  visited  by  foreigners,  and  of  these  upwards  of  sixty 
"'^I'shed  elaborate  accounts   of    their    sojourns   aniong   us,   thus 
^*'^ding  the  student  of  the  social  condition  of  England  during  that 
^^tful  period  with  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  facts,     li  is  to  be 
^'^cd  that  the   same   could   be  said   of  the  second   half  of  the 
f^'^'^teenlh  century.      But  it  cannot.     There  was  no  lack  of  foreign 
'^Ots  to  our  shores  during  thai  lime,  but  they  either  did  not  see  fit 
''ccord  their  experiences  in  print,  or  if  they  did,  they  have  not 
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'lie  pcncjb  of  the  famous  portrait  painter,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  of  his 

uccessor,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  have  preserved  for  us  not  a  few  repre- 

■entationsofthe  foshionable  attire  of  the  times  in  which  they  flourished, 

■nd  abundant  illustrations  of  it  are  atTorded  by  the  contemporary 

pterature.     Thus  Randal  Holmes  in  his  notes  on  dress,  preserved  in 

Ac  Harlcian  T-ibrary,  and  written  about  tlie  accession  of  Charles  II., 

furnishes  the  following  description  of  a  fashionable  gentleman's  dress  : 

"Ashori-waisted  doublet  and  petticoat  breeches;  the  lining  beinglower 

than  the  breeches  is  tied  above  the  knees  ;  the  breeches  are  oma- 

nuntcd  with  ribands  up  to  the  pocket,  and  half  their  breadth  u]K)n  the 

ihigh  t  the  waistband  is  set  about  with  ribands,  and  the  shirt  hanging  out 

otK  them/'     The  hat  was  worn  with  a  high  crown,  and  was  adorned 

with  a  plume  of  feathers.     Long  drooping  lace  ruffles  depended  from 

ihc  knee,  and  a  rich  falling  collar  of  lace,  with  a  cloak  hung  carelessly 

o>e!  the  shoulders.  High-hcelcdshoesiiedwithribbonscompleted  the 

ttlirc  of  the  Restoration  beau.  Of  course,  as  may  be  supposed,  all  fine 

gentlemen  did  not  dress  precisely  alike.   Some  decorated  their  persons 

^ih  an  infinite  amount  of  finery;  others  exercised  more  economy  in 

this  respecL     Not  ever>'  fop  of  that  age,  for  example,  attired  himself  in 

fofm  and  fashion  like  to  Beau  Fielding — Handsome  Fielding  as  he  was 

styled  by  the  Merr)*  Monarch  —the  beau/^zr  (xalkncc  of  his  day.  That 

iodividual,  whenever  he  took  his  walks  abroad,  carried  spoils  on  his 

pCTMn  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.     Some  idea  of  the  suuiptuous- 

Wa  of  his  own  apparel  can  be  formed  from  that  which  was  worn 

by  his  footmen,  whom  he  required  to  attend  him  in  his  progress 

^ugh  the  streets  clad  in  yellow  liveries,  relieved  by  black  sashes 

""ind  niund  their  bodies,  and  black  feathers  waving  in  their  hats. 

Itjhould  be  mentioned  that  under  the  Restoration  all  classes  of  the 

*^tainiunity  wore  their  hair  ver)*  long,  allowing  it  to  flow  in  natural 

'islets  around  their  shoulders ;  and  so  widely  did  this  fashion  prevail, 

'^  in  the  year  1664  the  ample  periwig  or  peruke  was  introduced 

"ito  Ihe  country'  by  the  votaries  of  fashion,  from  the  court  of  Lewis 

^V.,  there  being  no  English  head  of  hair   sufficiently   luxuriant. 

^ucl   Pcpys,    a   careful   observer    of  the  contemporary  (luclua- 

**«>S  of  fashionable  attire,  records  in  his  *' Diar>' "  that  the  Duke 

^Vork  appeared  in  public  wearing  a  periwig    for  the    first    lime 

**Fcbnjary  5,  1664,  and  that  he  beheld  Charles  wearing  one  for  the 

^time  on  the  i8th  day  of  April.     Nearly  abuut  the  same  time,  too, 

^tCTowns  of  men's  hnls  bcgnn  lo  be  lowered,  and  the  fashion  crept 

'f*  of  laying  feathers  upon  their  brims.     It  cannot,  however,  besnid 

thaiany  ver)'  important  changes  in  English  male  attire  were  effected 

"°W  fully  six  years  aftcrthe  Restoration,    \n  fheycari666,ChaTksvfas 
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'*'':  ':-fr.;;..:^  V.r.e-i  --"^e  5.r.d  the  bib  cravat," it 
':.-■**  *:.';  -.'.if:  ^-ar-d  and  the   filling    collar,  which 
1^  ^  ^  ■   »Hi'i<  r  li.',  i;.ranny  of  Puritan  ascendency,  should 

HmV  *^''^"* '''•"'  »*M..  it.  i',il.'.  Off  ravats  of  Brussels  or  Flandere  lace 
'  '»''li'»ii:.  \t,  ,,,.;,(),  ^1,,.  ,  liin,  and  with  the  ends  hangingdown 
■>Ml»i:,  .i|'i.  ul  ruiiian  sobriety  in  dress,  it  is  difficult  W 


\ 
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;"  and  James  II.  expended  almost  as  much  as  £;^o 
Venice  point  lace  in  which  to  appear  on  the  anni- 
irlhday  of  his  consort.     King  William  HI.,  notwith- 
|Dn,  phlegmatic  constitution,  entertained    a   genuine 

ELce,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his  bills  for  that  article  in 
3  the  modest  sum  of  jC^y459-  '9-^-»  ^  ^^'^  which  would 
irably  to  point  the  moral  of  the  political  reformer  or 
of  the  mob  demagogue^  had  such  people  then  existed. 
Dre  astounding  items  of  this  bill  appears  the  foUow- 
irds  of  '  scissic  temae/cut  work  for  trimming  1 2  pocket 
^485.    14s.   3^.     And  78  yards  for   24   cravats  at 
3."     The  expenditure  for  six  new  lace  razor  cloths 
i'jOf  and  on  twenty-four  new  indusits  nocturnis,  in  plain 
irts,  the  sum  of  ^499.  los,  was  bestowed.     King 
rt,  the    handsome  Mary   of  Modena,   approached, 
ite  reach  her  husband,  in  lace  expenditure,  seeing 
r  lace  bill  attained  the  respectable  total  of  ;£'i,9i8. 
rise  any  one  to  learn  that  lace  had  one  of  its  sun- 
I  the  eyes  of  all  from  the   Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
ne  king  to  the  plebeian  all  retained  a  deep-seated 
'      These  were  the  days  when  all  young  military  men 
prepared  their  cravats  with  far  greater  pains  than 
of  classical  antiquity  ever  bestowed  upon  the  goddess 
the  volunteers  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  go 
ing  a  quantity  of  lace,  and  very  happily  did  the 
as  Shadwell  satirise  the  folly  in  his  comedy  of  "  The 
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tcenet  with  a  broad  black  lace  printed  round  the  bottom  and 

It,*   as  having  newly  come  into  fashion,  and  as  being  one  that 

Ibund  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  spouse.     On  May  30  in  the 

i  year,  the  English  Court  was  electrified  by  the  sight    of   the 

BTous  fardingales  or  guard  infantas  of  the  newly  arrived  Queen 

ierine  of  Brncan7-i  and  her  ladies,  the  Portuguese  not  having  yet 

aside  those  curious  offsprings  of  fashionable  taste.     Evelyn  does 

(brget  to  mention  and  describe  "  Her  Majesty's  foretop,"  as  long 

turned  aside  very  strangely.     Vi/ards,  according  to  Pepys,  came 

fashion  in  1663,  the  journalist  purchasing  one  for  his  wife  in 

year.      So  great  was  Pepys*  sense  of  the  importance  of  fine 

es,  that  it  led  him  to  take  note  of  those  which  were  worn 

only  by  himself,  but  by  almost  every  well-dressed  person  with 

he   carac   into  contact,  particularly  the  ladies.     Thus,  for 

oe,  he  gives  a  very  graphic  description,  under  the  date  of  July  13, 

3,  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  (jueen  and  some  of  the  Court 

cs  while  riding  in  Hyde   Park.      *' By-and-by,"   he  writes,   "the 

Ig  and  the  queen,  who  looked  in  this  dress  (a  white-laced  waist- 

at  and  a  crimson  short  petticoat,  and  her  hair  dressed  <i  la  negiigence] 

Bghty  pretty^  and  the  king  road  hand  in  hand  with  her.     Here  was 

my  Lady  Castlemaine  who  rode  amongst  the  rest  of  the  ladies  ; 

looked  mighty  out  of  humour,  and  had  a  yellow  plume  in  her  hat 

hich  all  took  notice  of),  and  yet  it  is  very  handsome 1 

lowed  them  up  into  Whitehall  and  into  the  queen's  presence,  where 
the  ladies  walked,  talking  and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers, 
changing  and  trying  one  another's  by  one  another's  heads  and 

hing But,  above  all,  Mrs.  Stewart  in  her  dress,  with  her 

cocked  and  a  red  plume,  with  her  sweet  eye,  little  Roman  nose, 
excellent  taille,  is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I  ever  saw,  I  think,  in 
^  life."*     Pupysalso  mentions  that  silver-Iaced  gowns  were  a  revived 
lliion  in  1664,  and  speaks  of  yellow  bird's-eye  hoods  as  being  in 
Igue,  under  the  date  of  May  10,  1665.     I'Yom  another  passage  in 
tpys'  *' Diary"  we  gather  that  the  ladies'  riding-habits  resembled 
try  closely  those  of  the  dandies.      "  Walking  in  the  galleries  at 
ilchall,"  writes  Pepys,  under  dale  of  June  it,  1666,  *' I  find  the 
of  honour  dressed  in  their  riding  garbs,  with  coats  and  doublets 
>lh  deep  skirts,  just  for  all  the  world  like  men,  and  buttoned  their 
blets  up  the  breast,  with  perriwigs  and  with  hats.     So  that,  only 
along  petticoat  dragging  under  their  men's  coats,  nobody  could 
c  them  for  women  in  any  point  whatever,  which  was  an  odd  sight 
d  a  sight  that  did  not  please  me.     It  was  Mrs.  Wells  and  another 
'  Diary^  ti.  p.  194. 
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\k  H6&I  UiAl&HiBll  UUM-IA  iU  Mill  m  bl  James's 
rrhaps  lo  the  more  ceremonious  parade  in  Hyde  Park, 
a  butterfly,  lie  delighted  to  flutter  in  the  train  of  some  frail 
beauty,  who  gloried  in  nothing  so  much  as  "an  equipage 
and  who  was  perfectly  willing  for  the  nonce  to  furnish  him 
[cuse  for  toasting  her  in  a  tavern  at  night.  Anon  he  might 
found  twittering  in  the  boudoir  of  some  favourite  nymph- 
ling  part  of  It  was  that  in  that  age  every  woman  was  a  nymph, 
invas  and  upon  paper»  decked  out  in  pastoral  embellish- 
evcry  conceivable  incongruity  in  the  matter  of  poetical 
t  \) — and  there  the  rest  of  the  morning  was  generally  dawdled 
vom  out,  just  as  it  suited  the  humour  of  the  company^  with 
feits,  games  at  toys,  or  puzzles,  or  with  songs  and  dancing  to 
i  wginal,  and  all  kinds  of  music.  We  ought  to  remember 
ig  the  whole  of  this  time  the  gardens  and  other  places 
resort  in  which  the  capital  abounded  were  alive  and  astJr 
rfe  of  every  rank  and  every  condition — that  the  Paradise  in 
[Garden  was  attracting  hundreds  of  people  to  ga/e  upon 
rrs  and  curiosities  in  geology — and  that  the  wives  and 
S  of  the  citizens,  arrayed  in  silk  and  satin  raiment,  display- 
ic  colours  of  the  rainbow,  were  crowding  the  walks  of  Gray's 
EDsibly  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  the  odorous  breezes  that 
n  the  distant  hills  of  Highgale  and  Hamustcad,  but  really 
I  sly  glance  at  the  men  of  law  who,  m  the  brief  intervals 
them  by  their  professional  duties,  walked  out  in  order  to 
^breath  of  fresh  air.  To  the  wearisome  relaxations  of  the 
id^  fttwl   lh«»  hoiidfiir  succeeded  ihe  dinner  time.      PnMir 
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"Itornsclvcs   tossing  in  a  sea  of  hearl- 

■  '-njoynu-nt    for   their    dear    wit  and 

P''i(«'rin.ui(v    continued— these  were 

••"■'»   "f  (.isliion   in   that  a-e  to  visit 

^**-u- J  !^o  usoi- .v<  ot"  a  iv.-m  of  fashion 

'  '  ■^'  "    ■■■    v''.<t*/'.     Far  from  it. 
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eps  to  the  Mulberry  Gardens  to  eat  tarts  or  to  sip  syllabubs 
Dol  ajad  shady  arbours.  He  might  proceed  citywards  for 
ise  of  Iceeping  an  assignation  in  an  India  shop,  or  at  the  New 
Nor  when  still  evening  came  on,  and  had  clad  all  things 
>eT  Uvery ,  d  id  the  day  of  a  fashionable  beau  conclude.  Another 
visits,  another  discussion  of  scandal,  another  card  party, 
entertainment  of  conjuring,  another  game  of  romps,  and  then 
ling  would  be  finished.  But  the  day  was  not  yet  done,  seeing 
•  participating  in  these  amusements  the  beaux  either  wended 
ps  in  the  direction  of  the  Court,  or  to  one  of  the  taverns, 
stay  till  midnight,  passing  the  hours  away  with  revels  suited 
whims  and  fancies,  with  cards,  dice,  dancing,  or  bottles  of 
agne  and  Burgundy,  the  potent  effects  of  which  soon  laid  them 
length  beneath  the  tabic. 

e  suspect  that  some  of  our  hypercritical  readers,  after  perusing 
legoing  sketch,  will  feel  inclined  to  dissent  from  it,  on  the  ground 
imperfection.  In  that  opinion,  none  but  ourselves  would  more 
ly  concur.  Most  assuredly  it  is  imperfect ;  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
readily  admit;  nevertheless,  we  feel  constrained  to  submit 
t  represents  faithfully,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  way  in  which  the 
Dus  light-winged  hours  of  time  were  passed  by  the  fn^ionable 
ies  of  London  in  that  age,  and  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  add,  by 
Dtiable  ladies  of  London  of  that  age  also.  Moreover,  with  cer- 
iimitations  and  with  certain  exceptions,  it  indicates  with  a  fair 
net  of  correctness  the  mode  of  life  which  those  who  are  included 
tr  the  category  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  were  wont  to  lead. 
bge  the  scene  of  the  action,  substitute  one  locality  for  another, 
ilallin  Hyde  Park  for  Marrowbone  Gardens,  St.  James's  for  Spring 
lens  or  the  Folly,  and  the  life  in  such  was  only  in  a  few  respects 
milar.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  people  were  not  influenced 
be  example  of  the  Court  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were 
I  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  than  those  who  socially  were 
r  superiors?  Certainly  noL  The  Puritan  party  had  been  crushed, 
I  crushed  effectually,  and  boundless  was  the  national  exultation  at 
\  event  Men,  in  the  times  of  Puritan  ascendency,  had  hardly 
ltd  to  call  their  souls  their  own.  He  who  had  ventured  openly  to 
K  for  the  flcshpots  of  the  Caroline  age,  he  who  had  ventured  to 
all  the  fragrant  memories  of  the  past,  who  had  frequented  Spring 
Ncns  when  in  town  and  had  indulged  in  hawking  when  in  the 
*ntry,  soon  found  himself  branded  by  "  the  righteous  overmuch  " 
*  malignant,  as  a  heretic  or  as  a  knave.  To  all  this  the  Restoration 
^tttfllly  put  an  end.  The  people  breathed  freely  once  again.    Not 
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3om.**  *     Not  was  ihe  nraazement  of  that  other  vera- 
of  conlemijorary  fashionable  folly  less  great  than 
"This  evenini;,"  wrote  he  in  his*' Diary,"  under  date  of 
7,  *'  going  lo  the  queen's  side  (in  the  palace  at  Whitc- 
ladies,  I  did  find  the  Quecnc,  the  Duchesse  of  York, 
two,  at  cards,  with  the  room  full  of  great  ladies  and 
as  amazed  at  to  see  on  a  Sunday,  having  not  believed 
[y,  flatly  denied  the  same  a  little  time  since  to  my  cosen 
■      Much  as  Pepys  had  seen  and  heard  of  Court  life 
of  his  royal  master,  this  came  upon  him  as  a  reve- 
uth  was  that  all  the  members  of  the  royal   family 
hionable  games  at  cards  on  the  seventh  day  to  the 
vcrsalion  of  Court  chaplains  and  divines  eminent  for 
for  their  oratorical  powers.      Moreover,  the  Princess 
ad  been  united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  the  Prince 
uced  the  practice  into  Holland,  and  in  so  doing  scan- 
Ismail  degree  a  people  whose  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
n  founded  on  the  gloomy  system  of  John  Calvin,  the 
chcr  of  Geneva.  ' 
h  great  reason  conclude  that  the  predilection  which 
cd  m  the  Caroline  age  for  gambling  must  have  been 
fccd  when  it  was  rebuked  publicly  on  the  stage  in  the 
epilogues  to  plays,  the  sole  portions  of  dramatic  com- 
lich  playwrights  endeavoured  to  correct  that  which  was 
nblic  morality.     Most  of  our  readers  who  possess  any 
pith  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  George  Sand  of  the 
|rs.  Afra  Behn — a  lady,  who  through  her  marriage  with 
lant  of  the  City  of  Ixndon,  gained  an  entrance  to  the 
les  IL,  whom  she  was  wont  to  amuse  with  her  witty 
lent  descriptions — will  bear  us  out  when  we  say  that  it 
rem  what  is  known  of  her  career,  to  admit  her  claim  to 
a  censor  of  fashionable  manners  and  morals.     Vet 
lo  her  tragedy  of  "The  Moor's  Revenge,"  Mrs.  Behn 
[ladies  of  the  period  to  beware  of  keeping  unreasonable 
ig  if  they  desired  to  preserve  their  complexions  : 

Yet  sittiog  up  so  Ute,  as  I  am  told, 
You'll  lose  in  beauty  what  you  gain  in  gold. 

ted  dramatist,  Sir  George  Etherege,  again,  whose  life 

ntybrooke,  1S50,  i.  p.  359, 
406-10. 

this  aisertion  th*i  Diary  0/ Dr.  Edwaut  talt^  puUishcJ  by 


known 
for  a  knave,*! 
attendant  upon  1 
latt  word  of  this 
appbed  to  tE 
card  «)ucfa  had  previously 
<miilituiffd  an  iosu] 

Gaming.,*  vrote 

oC  a  treatise  on  die  j^Bies  plafed  *^atCooTt  and  in  the 

bfieSy'  wMait  as  the  t3Ste-|«ge  sets  fcodi,  for  the  use  of  the  young : 

CCMM  lo  vboB  it  was  dedkated,   "is  become  so  much  the  fasht 

among  the  Aeati  mamJc  that  be  who  in  company  should  appear  ignor 

of  Ac  games  in  rogue  would  be  reckoned  low-bred  and  hardly  fill 

convcnatkm.'*    These  words  occur  in  a  publication  bearing  the  sug- 

Kestive  title  of  **  'llie  Corapleat  Gamester  ;  or,  Full  and  Easy  Instruc- 

liont  for  PlayinR  the  Games  now  in  Vogue,  &c.    By  Richard  Sejroonr, 

Esq."     'I'his  irealisc  was  originally  published  in  the  jear  1674, iod 

•ubicqucntly  passed  through  several  editions,  each  of  which  was  en- 

Ktrgcd  Ijy  the  inlroduclion  of  ami)le  descriptions  of  later  games,  such     , 

«uombrc,picqiict,  and  chess.  KoperNorth,  in  that  instructive  andenter-^H 

laitiinR  nkclrh  whirh  he  has  left  on  record  of  the  life  of  his  brother^ 

I'lancis,  l^rd  Guilford, is  careful  to  mention  ihathe  attained consiJ^* 

ot>lc  pmficicncy  in  nil  games  of  cards,  dice,  and  billiards,*  pi 

order  to  remove  any  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  tl 

«  NorthH  Ai>  f^l^ni  Gmiifonf^  i.  p.  17. 
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je  took  no  interest  in  the  most  fashionable  forms  of  amusement 
%  age. 

>oui  eight  years  after  the  Restoration  the  gambling  mania  for 
gave  place  to  one  for  masquerading.  The  rage,  of  course, 
in  the  Court,  but  soon  infected  the  whole  town.  "  At  this 
'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  under  date  of  1668,  "the  Court  fell  into 
extravagance  in  masquerading  ;  both  the  King  and  Queen 
U  the  Court  went  about  masked^  and  came  into  houses  unknown, 
anced  there  with  a  good  deal  of  wild  frolick.  In  all  this, 
k  were  so  disguised,  that  without  being  in  the  secret  none 
<]jslinguish  them.  They  were  carried  about  in  hackney  chairs. 
the  Queen's  chairmen,  not  knowing  who  she  was,  went  from  her. 
e  was  alone,  and  was  much  disturbed,  and  came  to  Whitehall  in  a 
ley  coach.  Some  say  in  a  cart."'  It  has  been  remarked,  and 
ink  with  much  truth,  that  whenever  masquerades  in  public  or 
je  constitute  a  popular  amusement  with  the  pleasure-loving 
C  including  both  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy,  it  is  a  very  bad 
of  national  morals. 


h 


The  midnight  orgy  and  the  mizy  dance, 

Tbc  smile  of  bcauiy  and  the  flush  of  wine. 

For  fops  focils  gamesters,  knaves  and  lords  combine ; 

Each  to  his  humour— Comus  all  allows. 


for  the  present  we  must  conclude.  Certain  periods  of 
try  are  often  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  glory.  Dazzling  associa- 
t  cluster  round  names.  It  is  distance  which  lends  enchantment 
fc^ievv.  Living  witnesses  who  have  known  both  the  past  and 
Resent  generations,  will,  by  a  law  of  human  nature,  always  award 
palm  of  superiority  to  the  companions  of  their  youth.  Vet,  unless 
p'caily  deceive  ourselves,  it  will  require  very  strong  arguments  to 
^nce  thoughtful  persons  that  the  social  powers  of  any  class  of 
Jish  society  hnve  fallen  off,  while  mornliiy,  taste,  knowledge,  genera 
flomof  intercourse  and  liberality  of  opinion  have  been  steadily 
toeing  \  that  the  comparison  between  the  manners  and  morals  of 
Seventeenth  century  and  our  own  is  not  highly  satisfactory  ;  thai 
lleciual  tastes  have  not  superseded  the  necessity  which  was  then 
b)'  the  upper  class  of  resorting  to  coarse  indulgences  and  strong 
itcments  ;  or  that  respect  for  public  opinion  does  not  compel  those 
Ong them  who  continue  unregeneratc  to  conceal  their  transgres- 
»  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

WILLIAM   CONNOR   SVDNEV. 
'  Bqrnel's  History  of  My  (hvn  Times^  \,  p.  56S, 
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for  hours  beneath  a  hedge,  or  half  hidden  behind  a  tree,  for  (he 
e,  however  remote,  of  seeing  something  of  the  animal  world 
they  had  ne**er  seen  before  ;  indeed,  though  something  new 
l  have  caused  them  more  excitement,  it  could  liardly  have  caused 
niore  deUght  than  that  which  was  already  familiar  ;  for  that 
n  they  found  entrancing,  entranced  them  always — it  was  a  joy 
ever. 

"'5  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  attitude  of  their  minds,  and 
ne  motives  that  led  them  to  observation  at  all.  They  attached 
especial  significance  to  the  actions  of  the  animal  they  observed  ; 
T  sought  to  build  no  theory  upon  them  ;  no  ambitious  specnla- 

3s  to  the  meaning  of  them  exercised  their  minds.     But  they 

wght  it  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  a  wild  creature  freely  following  its 

habits,  and  were  filled  with  delight  when  they  could  come 

t^n  animal   so  quietly  that  it  remained   unconscious  of  their 
>•      Still   as  a  stone   ihey  would  stand,  though  their  limbs 
ache  from  constrained  positions,  or  a  biting  wind  chill  them  to 
c.  or  the  summer  flies  torment  them  past  the  limits  of  any 
n  enthusiast's  endurance.     They  would  stand  immovable,  self. 
"         martyrs,  absorbed  in  the  little  drama  before  them,  all 
tnT*  ***"   """"^i^^^^^d  in  the  excitement  that  thrilled  Ibem  ;  an 

^j^  .  *'   ^^'"2   not   very  scientific,  was   at   least  very 

in   these  days  begins  to  seem  not  a  tittle  touching, 
I*  a^h'*'!*    '^  ^^  *^^  ^^"^'     ^^^  Naturalist,  who  watched  the 
b       *"  t,      ^^  &^Gn  place  to  the  Biologist,  who  studies  its 
J  ^*ner  this    is  such  an  advantageous  change  as  the 

pacently  conceives  it  to  be,  is  a  question  still  open  to 


fefie^f K*    '^^f^S^  from  the  Natural  History  of  Selbome  ;  it 
f«es  tfic  spirit  of  lU     »..         ,. 
fcave    no  Naturalist  : 

WyJe,  cxerrT^^'^"   ^"   doubt."  says  old  Gilbert  White,   hi   his 

birrftf  ;«  -  •      ^     *^   iiiind  as  to  the  means  of  support  of  our 
fjrcxs  in  winter    *«  u 

Pubsfst  chi&H     '  ^^^^  *^^  soft-billed  birds  which  winter 

'^  in    hard  \^^^^  insects.     Hedge-sparrows  frequent  sinks 
t;    amj   in   m't^  '  where  they  pick  up  crumbs  and  other 

ery  month  r  ^^^^ther  they  procure  worms  which  are 
i  trouble  of  /  »  .  ^  year,  as  anyone  may  see  who  wiU  only 
fefef."  "^e    a  candle  to  a  grass  plot  on  any  mild 

the  spirit  of  f.^ 

no  racts  f/,^^  J^  t^Tue  Naturalist,  for  whom  no  details  are 
almost  see  ^/^  -    ^    can  learn  too  trifling  to  be  of  interest. 

Refreshing  old  gentleman,  wrapped  in  Viw 


I 


nlight  slants  weakly  down  upon  the  fields. 

not  finished  yet  His  pictures  are  full  of  living 
lures  we  have  seen  before,  sometimes,  yet  arc  glad 
n.    A  rabbit  hobbles  in  the  hedgerow  ;  it  is  as  if  it 

us.  The  startled  stare  of  the  prominent  round  eye, 
jitg  movement  of  the  lips,  the  grey  roundness  of  the 
^ck,  he  can  show  them  all  to  us — it  is  a  living  rabbit  ! 
I  point  out  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  carrion  crow  calling 
Bpmost  branch  of  a  thinly-foliaged  onk,  till  we  catch  the 
jits  shining  back,  the  tilt  of  its  body  forwards  ;  till  we  see 
Lcning  of  its  bill,  and  hsten  to  its  raucous  cry  ringing  out 
till  autumn  fields.  At  our  feet  the  field  mice  rustle,  run- 
(y  in  the  dry  grass — they  arc  real,  too  ;  everything  is 
the  birds  that  shuffle  in  the  hedgerows,  the  clouds 

OSS  the  cold  clear  skyj  the  leaves  that  come  twirling 

wards  to  the  ground.     This  again  is  the  true  naturalist 

is  just   this   minute   observation  of  country  sights   and 

out  regard  to   their  scientific   value,   that   stamps    a 

the  old  school  at  once:  affection,  not  inqulsitiveness,  is 
If  their  researches.  Listen  to  JelTorics  : 
ItJot  want  change  ;  I  want  the  same  old  and  loved  things, 
lild-tlowers,  the  same  trees  and  soft  ash-green  :  the  turtle- 
blackbirds,  the  coloured  yellowhammer  sing,  sing,  singing 
{there  is  light  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  dial,  for  such  is  the 
Ibis  song  :  and  I  want  them  in  the  same  place." 
ping,  sing,  singing  "  is  life-like.   As  you  read  it  there  comes 


became 
biology  JUfMieJ  a  direct  connection 
,  theology,  and  n£ffoa.    The  imi 
^bet  oC  Usu  was  as  miitnl  as  k  «as  polpofak. 

Natoml  Hiitory,  dignified  now  into  Biology,  appealed  to 
lorner  MCtiofi  of  humanity  than  it  could  ever  have  done  before, 
who  aid  not  care  a  »Uaw  whether  hedge-spanrows  frequented  " 
and  mitlcrii  "  or  not,  who  were  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  w^ 
gfcmrr  or  Icwcr  "  I'cttyrhaps"  that  pilfered  their  raspberry  fa^ 
llniiK  llR-niwlvt-H  into  the  science  of  Biology  when  they  learnt  fl 
luow  li^hl  ui)on  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man.  , 

logUtK  fuiirul  liint  ihey  might  seek  for  confirmation  oi 
(t(  lUcir  (lotlrincs  in  ihc  law  of  evolution  that  govem< 
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life;  psychologists  looked  for  light  to  the  science  that  treated  of  their 

own  beginning  ;  and  theologians,  filled  with  a  terrible  fear.  laid  aside 
for  a  while  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Fathers  to  try  and  refute  the  theory 
that  promised  to  upset  all  they  held  most  dear. 

Of  the  theologians  some  have  gone  back  to  the  Bible  in  despair, 
finding  a  certain  consolation  in  simple  and  complete  denial;  while 
tome  are  busy  with  Professor  Drummond  in  patching  up  an  evolved 
theology  as  a  concession  to  the  present  mode  of  thought. 

But  the  psychologists,  the  sociologists,  and  hosts  of  those  whose 
curiosity  is  great  after  any  ultmiate  truth  ;  those  whose  object  is  not 
to  [irtive  what  they  already  believe,  but  to  believe  onl/  what  they  can 
consider  proved,  have  turned  their  attention  to  Biology,  as  being  the 
most  fertile  of  all  sources  in  the  elucidation  of  final  and  fundamental 
Ucli. 

This,  Darwin  himself  foresaw,  "In  the  future,"  he  writes,  in 
i^.c  conclusion  of  his  great  work,  *'  I  see  oi)en  fields  for  far  more 
important  researches.  Psychology  will  be  securely  based  on  the 
fcundation  already  well  laid  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spcncer—that  of  the 
'AKessary  acquirement  of  each  mental  power  and  capacity  by  grada- 
tion. Much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his 
hisioT)'." 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  amongst  the  crowd  of  speculative 
bictogists  the  number  of  old-fashioned  naturalists  seems  insignificant 
*fl(i  diminished ;  it  is  to  be  feared,  moreover,  that  appearances  are 
^M  wholly  deceptive.  The  overwhelming  voices  of  the  New  school 
darnour  for  attention  ;  the  unobtrusive  retiring  nature  that  belongs 
ti)  the  Old,  leads  it  to  shun  competition  and  sink  its  claims. 

So,  too,  the  bitter  contempt  of  the  New  school  for  the  Old,  the 
8*osi  prevalent,  the  most  unworthy  feature  of  its  members,  arising 
•ofely  from  a  total  misapprehension  of  their  own  position,  adds 
doubtless  to  the  rapidity  of  the  hitter's  decay. 

Vouthful  naturalists  dislike  to  be  contemptuously  disowned  by 
^^  majority  of  those  who  now  hold  the  name.  They  begin  as  an 
^*atd,  as  a  JefTeries  ;  in  a  little  while  they  Icam  to  disown  their 
^cr  selves,  to  abandon  wood  and  field,  and  to  betake  themselves 
to  M  bboratory. 

It  oceds  nowadays  the  courage  of  conviction  in  scientific  circles 
*o  find  anything  worth  attention  m  some  of  Gilbert  White's  quaint 
^^^  anything  that  is  not  pitiable  and  futile  in  the  work  of  Richard 

.^^  ^^*^-^  the  contempt  is  not  all  on  one  side  ;  while  the  Biologist 
'  ^^   to    ridicule    the  Naturalist  who   has  never  heard  of  a 


d  The  New-school  Naturalist  has  no  afTection  like  that; 
ts  himself  to  living  things,  not  for  what  they  are,  but  for 
teach  ;  he  regards  them,  and  the  science  of  them,  as 
tones  to  the  elucidation  of  a  myster)'.  Thus,  and  thus 
the  prevalence  of  vivisection  he  explained,  and  the  jealousy 
that  practice  is  defended.  It  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
Isitiveness  of  their  mind,  of  their  loveless  curiosity.  The 
Irument  in  the  pursuance  of  their  object,  it  is  natural  they 
Lard  it  carefully  ;  but  to  the  older  Naturalists  it  would  have 
pgnant,  impossible. 

I  (hen,  are  the  two  schools  of  Naturalists,  with  different 
different  motives,  different  aims.  It  would,  however,  be 
hie  to  expect  to  be  able  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
e  two,  apportioning  so  many  members  to  each.  Amongst 
are  wholly  of  the  Old,  and  more  who  arc  wholly  of  the 
are  some  who  seem  to  starid  between  the  two,  moved 
e  of  living  things,  half  by  anxiety  after  the  deep  truths 
to  reach  by  their  means, 
a  man  was  Darwin  himself;  half  naturalist,  half  biologist, 
ted  and  theorised  like  the  latter,  while  he  exhibited  the 
tient  observation  and  cnlliusiaslic  delight  in  living  birds 
Is.  But  Darwin  was  a  naturalist  before  he  was  an  cvolu- 
Because  he  was  a  naturalist  he  became  an  evolutionist 
i  J  and  therein  he  differs  from  many  of  his  followers,  who 
tiaturalists  because  they  are  evolutionists  first.  There  are 
nsMK  whirh  injike   the    hard  and   fzRt    Yinp    itnnn^cihlf 


,  LTC  :^e  Narzraliftt  as 

izc  ht  hiziself  is  a  Naturalist 

K*  hiniscif  is  a  strayer ;  the 

,f  t'r.-;  r-i'-uralsi,  h33  departed  fiom  him; 

f'yf  /..:/!  :o  r.-.-tinue  :■>  justity  his  more  prosaic 
\,f  '(.'  •/».'.'  '/f  h; ,  dis'-ovcrit*,  than  lo  attempt  to  crush 
f(M»  I'l'f'if  .'ft'  Uyni*  /rliirh  finals  its  unimpeachable  justification  in 
llif  Kf/'  1 1  '  '.ntt\'\'  .  ilul  illiiiiiinc  the  past. 

IRVING    MUNTZ. 
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THE  GREY  AND  THE  BAY. 


"T^WAS  on  a  bright  morning  in  May, 

1  in  May, 

Thai  I  mounted  my  own  bonny  bay, 
And  o'er  field  and  by  wood  rode  away, 

rode  away. 
And  that  morning  it  seemed  to  me  good 
To  ride  by  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 

of  that  wood. 
It  was  blowing  a  fresh  merry  breeze, 
Which  rustled  the  sun-shading  trees, 

the  trees. 
There  I  met  her  on  her  dappled  grey, 

dappled  grey  j 
Kt  she,  too,  was  riding  her  way, 

her  way. 
Soft  hoof-beats  on  tender  spring  grass  : 
Ah  me,  she  will  rapidly  pass, 

will  pass. 
And  haughty  in  srorn  and  in  pride 
Her  tall  father  rode  by  her  side, 

by  her  side. 
The  horses  were  galloping  fast. 
And  quickly  my  lady  rode  past, 

rode  past. 
One  slight  touch  of  the  hand,  one  bright  glance  of 

the  eye, 
And  we  crossed  on  our  ways  as  the  horses  flew  by, 

flew  by. 
Tis  a  later  bright  morning  in  May, 

in  May, 
When  together  we  ride  on  our  way, 

on  our  way. 
We  do  not  pass  now,  but  we  ride  side  by  side, 

side  by  side, 
And  my  lady  to-day  is  my  bride, 

is  my  bride. 
The  grey  and  the  bay,  they  ride  the  same  way, 

the  same  way. 
Tis  the  happiest  day  for  th*:  grey  and  the  bay, 

for  the  bay  and  the  grey  ! 

H.   SCHUT2   WILSON. 
TOL.  CCLXXIII.     NO.  1939.  H 


"C^  unsuccessful  version  of  *'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
)f  these  plays  M.  Coquelin  did  well  His  La  Bussi^re  in 
lis  Petrucio  in  the  other,  were  dramatic  triumphs.  So  long 
I  OQ  the  stage  all  was  well ;  but  his  colleagues  in  the 
"^cre  sadly  uninteresting.  M.  Coquelin's  genius  is  too 
IS  to  need  enhancing  by  comparison  with  the  incapacity 

there  is  no  need  for  him  to  shine  as  a  solitary  star, 
would  have  liked  to  see  him  well  supported  ;  would  have 
>  sec  him  in  other  parts,  in  the  plays  by  Molicre  yesterday, 
D-day,  with  which  his  name  is  most  honourably  associated, 
lot  particularly  want  to  see  La  Bussiere  or  Petrucio,  and 

d  away.     It  is  a  pity,  but  the  fault  was  not  all  with  the 

c. 

Cleopatra. 

ER  powerful  factor  in  the  failure  of  M.  Coquelin  to  draw 
houses  may  be  found  in  the  presence  of  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Opera  House.  London  is  a  big  city,  but  it  is  scarcely 
provide  audiences  for  two  companies  of  French  players 
time,  and,  of  course,  Sarah  Bernhardt  naturally 
eater  attraction.  She  is  still  a  wonderful  actress  j  she 
fh  of  the  charm  of  voice  and  carriage  which  set  London 
dtement  and  enthusiasm  when  she  first  appeared  at  the 
t  years  ago.  In  the  Cleopatra  of  to-day  still  lives  some 
C  of  the  Doha  Sol  of  that  past  time.  The  play  is  but 
f  M.  Sardou's  latest  and  worst  manner ;  a  poorer  piece 
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(cncing-ma3ter ;  Miss  Adrienne  Dairolles  his  young  and  pretty 
ghier,  who  dressed  in  a  dainty  boyish  dress,  and  gave  lessons  to 
Ing  ladies  in  the  art  of  fence.  There  was  tragedy  io  the  back- 
fund  and  a  love  aflair  in  the  present.  The  main  purpose  of  the  play 
some  very  pretty  sword-play  by  the  author  and  Miss  Dairolles. 
fople  who  love  fencing — and  all  right-minded  people  should  love 
jcing— ought  to  see  how  prettily  and  how  skilfully  Miss  Dairolles 
idles  her  weapon. 

"Strathi.ogan." 

A  STIRRING  melodrama  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see,  but  a  bad 
melodrama  is  desperately  depressing,  and  "  Stralhlogan  "  is 
bad  among  the  bad.  Admirable  scenery,  and  the  semces  of  some 
excellent  players,  could  do  nothing  to  redeem  its  dulness.  It  is  really 
apiiy  to  see  so  clever  an  actress  as  Miss  Olga  Brandon  wasting  her 
time  and  her  intelligence  upon  work  of  this  kind.  She  has  remarkable 
^ilitr,  which  I  have  often  been  glad  to  praise  ;  but  she  might  as 
well  have  no  ability  at  all  if  she  is  gomg  to  allow  herself  to  be  sold 
Into  the  slavery  of  inept  melodrama.  She  cannot — no  actress  in  the 
woild  could— make  bad  work  seem  good  work ;  but  the  bad  work 
may  in  time  injure  her — harden  and  coarsen  her  power  of  artistic 
expression,  and  leave  her  in  the  end  unfitted  for  those  better  things 
for  which  she  showed  such  promise.  It  will  be  a  great  pity — a  very 
^U  pity  indeed.  What  is  true  of  Miss  Olga  Brandon  is  true  also 
<rfMr.  Herbert  Waring.  Here  is  an  actor  of  much  ability,  of  much 
earnestness— full,  apparently,  of  zeal  for  his  art — and  his  ability,  his 
wntstness,  his  zeal  are  utterly  thrown  away  upon  commonplace 
coDvtntional  parts  in  a  commonplace  conventional  play ;  in  repeat- 
ing words  and  doing  deeds  that  would  paralyse  the  genius  of  a 
tiiirick  or  of  a  Talma.  It  docs  not  say  much  for  our  public 
•pprcciation  of  good  work  if  this  is  the  best  kind  of  business  we  can 
M  for  an  actress  like  Miss  Olga  Brandon,  for  an  actor  like  Mr. 
Herbert  Waring,  to  do. 


Morning  Performances. 

THE  month  has  been  thickly  starred  with  morning  performances 
but  only  one  was  of  serious  note,  and  that  was  Mr.  Brandon 
T^^'omas's  "  Marriage  "  at  the  Court  Theatre.  *'  Marriage  "  is  a  clever 
•antasiic  play,  which  would  be  cleverer  if  it  were  more  fully  and  frankly 
laniasiic.  It  began  on  the  lines  over  which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  gone  with 
5^  sltill  in  pieces  like  "  Tom  Cobb  "  and  "  Engaged/'  and  if  il  had 
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pnncess  whom  her  friends  have  been  trying  to  marry  against 
\  for  at  the  bottom  of  the  spring  shines  a  golden  crown  which 
ande  Has  thrown  there,  declaring  that  she  wants  it  no  longer. 
Hd  becomes  enamoured  of  this  beautiful  stranger  ;  he  marries 
ttnd  carries  her  off  to  the  castle  of  AUemonde.  There  dwells 
ixid's  youngest  brother,  Pclleas,  as  attractive  and  changing  as  the 
Id's  young  wife.  M^lisande  and  Pclleas  meet  one  another  daily, 
noble  as  they  are  beautiful,  they  struggle  against  their  growing 
t\u.l  attachment.  In  the  meantime  Golaud  and  his  little  son 
iold  play  the  part  of  spy,  and  the  father  lifts  the  boy  up  to  a  window 

day  that  he  may  learn  the  nature  of  the  lovers'  teie-ii-iUt.    The 

,  hour  arrives  at  last.  One  evening,  at  a  fountain's  edge,  where 
iflisandc  and  P^Udas  had  arranged  to  meet  for  a  supreme  farewell, 
ty  embrace  one  another  passionately,  in  open  defiance  of  Golaud, 
10m  the  two  lovers  have  already  perceived  partly  hidden  in  the 
Golaud,  emerging  from  his  place  of  concealment,  stabs  his 
Ming  brother,  and  pursues  Mt^Iisande,  who  escapes.     In  the  last  act 

find  the  latter  dying,  forgiven  and  absolved  from  all  blame  by  her 
asband,  who  has  attempted  his  own  life  in  his  remorse,  but  who, 
Crertheless,  tortures  M<:lisande  to  the  end  with  heartrending  ques- 
Dns  as  to  how  far  he  has  been  deceived. 

"The  following,  taken  from  one  of  the  ^clandestine  meetings 
ttwecn  Pcllcns  and  Melisande,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
a]ogue : — 

"PiMlAS:  Hallo!  Hallo! 

"  M^.i.is.\NDE  :  Who  is  there? 

•■PtLL^AS  :  I,  myself  I  What  are  you  doing  there  at  the  window^ 
Dging  like  a  bird  from  another  world  ? 

•'  Mi^LiSAXDE  :  I  am  doing  uji  my  hair  for  the  night. 

"  PiLL^AS :  Is  that  what  I  see  on  the  wall  ?  I  thought  you  had 
Tifiht 

"  MttrSANDE :  I  have  opened  the  window  ;  it  is  too  warm  in  the 
,  and  the  night  is  fine. 

PtLL^AS  :  There  are  stars  innumerable;  I  have  never  before 
so  many  :  but  the  moon  is  still  on  the  sea.  Don*t  stay  there  in 
1ft>e  shadow,  Mdisande  ;  lean  over  a  bit  and  let  me  see  your  flowing 
kir. 

"MiusANDE  :  I  look  hideous  like  this. 

"P^LL^As:  Sh,  !  Ah  !  Mdlisande  !  You  are  beautiful  \  You  are 
^*»tiful  like  that.  Lean  down  !  lean  down  !  Let  me  get  nearer  toyou. 

"MtusAXDE  :  I  cannot  get  nearer  to  you.  1  am  leaning  down 
*«l«aslcan. 


1 
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TABLE    TALK. 

The  Verkeys, 

HE  publication  of  a  selection  from  the  Verney  Papers  at  Clay- 
don,  edited  by  the  late  Lady  Verney,'  introduces  to  the 
beral  reader,  though  scarcely  to  the  liistorian,  who  has  long  been 
miliar  with  them,  some  members  of  a  noble,  gallant,  and  interesting 

ily.      Incidentally,  too.   it  casts  a  strong  light  upon  domestic 

ilutions  and  social  life  in  the  period  of  Civil  War.  The  extent  to 
hich  families  were  divided  by  the  struggle  between  King  and  Par- 
iament  is  known  :  fathers  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
spousing  opposite  sides,  and  even  meeting  in  unavoidable  hostility. 
Among  those  who  were  thus  divided  were  the  Verneys.  A  Com- 
tDonwealth  man  at  heart,  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  through  his  personal 
belingand  his  official  position,  rallied  to  the  King,  and  lost  his  life 
defending  the  royal  standard  at  Edgehill.  Offered  his  life  by  those 
"•ho  knew  and  respected  hira,  on  the  condition  of  resigning  its 
Wstody,  he  answered  that  his  life  was  his  own,  but  the  standard 
*Bhis  King's.  According  to  popular  legend  his  hand,  cut  off  at 
tbe  wrist,  stiffened  with  the  rigour  of  death  on  the  llag-pole. 
Huson,  Sir  Edmund,  known  as  "Mun,"  one  of  the  bravest  officers 

Irelmd,  was  slain  in  cold  blood  after  the  surrender  at  Drogh- 
ftfa.  Another  son,  Sir  Ralph,  the  oldest,  the  most  interesting  of 
^  family,  a  member  cf  the  Long  Parliament,  espoused  the  other 
•*dt,but,  refusing  to  take  the  covenant,  was  the  object  of  persecution 
t'yboih  parlies,  and  found  his  estates,  ultimately  sequestrated  by  the 
PiriJament  from  which  he  was  dismissed,  in  equal  danger  whichever 
*We  iriumphed,  and  had  himself  to  take  refuge  abroad.  To  students 
of  history  these  facts  have  no  novelty.  What  is  new  to  most  is  the 
•cwunt  of  the  straits  to  which  he  and  his  family  were  reduced.  A 
^inentary  more  exact  and  more  vivid  than  is  here  afforded  upon 

"C  miseries  of  civil  war  does  not  often  see  the  light. 

Recovered  Papers  of  Victor  Hugo. 

T'T  is  a  little  uncomfortable  to   think  of   the  hands  into  which 
•*'    private  papers   and  correspondence  may  come.     Not   many 

"Memoirs  of  Ihc  Verney  Family  during  the  Civil  War."  London  ;  Lor^^mafts. 
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y  Oiiida,  and  I  gladly  quote  her  proofs  how  terrible  is  the  W\ 

sation  which  so-called  sport  produces.    I  give  the  passages  as  il!",!;. 

supplied  by  Ouida,  with  her  comments.    The  italics  also  arc  ''" 

'  Resting  my  rifle  on  the  ground,  I  took  the  easier  shot. 

IS  no  excuse  for  missing,  and  as  the  bullet  madt  the  well- 

9und  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  sportsman,  I  saw  that  it  had 

he  shculder,  and  the  animal,  staggering  a  yard  or  two,  fell 

iward    and  was  lost.*"     The  animal  in  question  was  an 

coia.     The  same  sportsman   comes  upon  a  fine   old   ram 

ifth  or  sixth  year.      "*I  fired  almost  before  I  was  con- 

f  it,  but  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  beast  was  in  the 

ming  as  I  touched  the  trigger.    It  was  his  last  voluntary 

nt,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  rolling  down  the  precipice. 

^he  fun  was  not  yet  over^  for  perched  upon  a  bare  pinnacle 

lother  of  our  quarry.     The  animal  had  been  driven  into  a 

y  some  of  our  party  on  the  cliff  above.    The  next  instant, 

rain  but  desperate  effort  to  save  himself,  he  was  whirling 

four  hundred  feet  of  space.  ....  On  going  up  to  him  I 

tne  of  the  massive  horns  broken  short  off  and  the  whole 

ind  quarters  shattered  into  a  mass  of  bleeding  pulp.  .  .  . 

•ks  were  like  a  butcher's  shop  on  Boxing  Day.' "     I  will  not 

le  effect  of  this  by  comment 

A  Caufornian  "Colonel  Newcome." 
£  hand  of  Bret  Harte  has  lost  none  of  its  cunning.   Vol.  VII. 
■  his  Collected  Works  contains  a  further  series  of  his  "  Tales 
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the  question  arises,  may  not  the  practice  in  lime  be  wholly  discT" 
tinued  ? 
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BSS/E  OF   THE  WOLF'S  RANCHE. 

By  Mary  S.  Hancock. 


Chapter  I. 

HE  puUcd  up  her  horse   until   she   nearly  threw  him   on   his 
haunches.    They  had  been  pelting  along  at  a  good  rate,  and 
sudden  stoppage  brought  him  up  with  a  fearful  check. 
"Hang  it !"  she  cried  aloud.     "  I  will  go  back  and  see  into  this 
king-     I  cannot  leave  him  dead,  or  dying,  alone  like  this." 

She  was  not  a  lady.    She  was  not  even  well-educated,  as  you  and 
understand  the  term.     Only  a  bush-girl,  with  a  hand  like  iron,  and 
m  voice  that  rang  over  the  whole  country-side  ;  a  girl  who  could  ride, 
•ad  shoot,  and  whistle  ;  who  could  throw  a  lasso,  and  equal  a  cow- 
boy at  coralling.    Strong,  straight-limbed,  wdl-foatured,  if  you  like  ; 
^bttl  ignorant  as  any  Hottentot  of  music,  or  painting,  or  dressing,  as 
ipresent-day  girls  understand  the  art.      Sing?   could  she  not  !  — 
ing  her  mouth  and  throwing  back  her  head  until  the  sound 
^^%  far  and  near  in  a  wild  tumult  of  rich  volume.     Cook?  I  bet  you 
W  the  in  all  the  fair  land  of  Texas  could  go  her  length  at  that  ! 
ftumfish  to  fowl,  from  game  to  plain  roast — she  was  the  one.     A 
fcpibi  "  Soyer  "  of  the  pla'n  ;  and  we  knew  it  !    And  she  could  ride. 
^'incgar,  Jumper,  Black  Dan— they  all  knew  the  touch  of  her  hand 
^^t  reins,  the  feel  of  her  foot  m  the  stirrup. 

Take  her  all  in  all,  there  was  not  a  girl  up  or  down  the  ranches 
*ho  could  hold  a  candle  to  Bessie— our  Bessie — lilandford. 

I  call  her  "  our  Bessie,"  and  so  she  was  ;  although  I  may  as  well 
'tale  on  setting  out  that  I  was  only  a  humble  dL'[)endant,  a  sort  of 
°*"gcr-on  and  man  of  all  work — and  odd  work,  too— upon  Wolf's 
Ranchc. 

^^^  ccLxxui.    .NO.  1^0.  1 


*sste  of  the   Wolf's  Rancke. 
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head  and  gave  her  a  long  stare. 
;ain,  will  you  ?     All  right,  I'm  game  !     Now.     Can 
the  point     111  help  you  if  you  try," 
he  trial  on  his  part,  she  had  raised  him  to  a  sitting 

on  a  bit,  and  we'll  fix  you  yet  ! " 
him  against  her  knee,  as  if  he  were  a  baby,  and 
lie  and  unceasing  toil  contrived  to  raise  him  to  his 

nly  get  you  on  to  my  horse/*  said  she,  "  we'll  soon 

bd  tucked  up  !  '* 
talking ;  he  scarcely  opened  his  mouth,  except  to 
t  effected  the  removal,  he  passively  enduring  without 
jfforl,  if  indeed  he  were  capable  of  making  one. 
■he  horse  to  his  side. 

fou'U  have  to  do  this  bit  of  play  yourself,  neighbour," 
See,  I'll  start  you  fair  and  soft  !   Once  to  stop."    She 
ghty  lift  half-way  up  to  the  bare  back. 
stay  !  "  He  was  a  little  further  on  the  way. 
be  ready  ! "  He  Iielped  her  as  much  as  he  could. 
—away  I   Now  you  are  safe.     Stick  fast,  I'll  lead." 
ig  trot,  and  a  longer  walk  ;  and  Bess  was  jaded  and 


terribly  heav)-,"  she  said  as  she  wiped  her  brow  with 
1    hand,   '*  and    the  day   is   hot.      I    wonder    what 
e  dinner  !  " 
ad  his  work  before  him.    It  was  as  much  as  he  could 

k  procession  went  forward,  and  presently  the  ranche 

len  were  on  the  verandah  smoking.    It  had  not  been 
md  our  tempers,  as  well  as  our  dinners,  had  suffered. 

^Jet  Bess  go  for  the  letters  again,"  growled  the  master 
Growls  were  of  no  use.     We  were  minus  Bess,  and 
dingly. 

IS  right — except  our  smoke. 
1  our  steak,  and  got  more  kicks  than  ha'pence  by  way 

p,  and  had  to  stand  the  jeers  of  the  other  two. 

r  reclined  in  lordly  state,  and  we  both  endured  his 


?    Why  did  she  not  return  ? 
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The  GentUman  s  Afaga^fte. 


Our  worW  done,  we  thankfully  took  seats  oatside,  and  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace.     The  master  condescended  to  "  shut  up,"  and  unbent 
sufficiently  to  ask  our  opinion  as  to  his  sister's  misdenieanour. 
Jim  gave  his  freely  j  I  did  not. 

Jim  is  another  brother.  He  is  privileged  ;  I  am  not-  For  reasons 
best  known  to  myself,  1  declined  to  be  "  drawn/'  and  held  my  tongue 
discreetly. 

Presently  Jim  looked  up. 
*  Hallo  \ "  he  cried ;  and  said  no  more. 
Seeing  he  stared  in  silence,  we  looked  up  also. 
"Hallo  I"  echoed  the  master  in  profoundest  amazement. 
It  tvas  a  queer  sight  to  be  sure,  and   Bessie  looked  fagged.    But 
waving  her  hand  triumphantly  she  turned  in  at  the  gate,  and  led  h€r 
horse  to  the  verandah  steps. 

•'  Come,  some  of  you,  and  take  him.     Tumble  him  into  a  bed- 
anybody's  bed.     Mine  if  you  like.     He'll  die  if  you  don't  be  sharp." 
We  were  used  to  her  ordering.     We  took  to  it  kindly  now. 
The  master  leisurely  walked  round  the  horse.    I  took  the  sti 
on  my  back.     Jim  ran  to  prepare  a  bed.     We  could  not  land  hira  ra 
her  room,  so  he  was  planted  down  in  mine.     It  came  handiest ; 
I  am  not  above  a  turn-over  or  a  shake-down  anywhere. 

Bess  hunted  out  her  dinner  from  the  pantry,  and  put  it  down  (a 
warm.  She  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  reappeared  as  neat  and 
as  fresh  as  a  new  pin. 

*' There  t"  she  exclaimed  gaily.     "  Is  there  a  cupful  of  broth 
be  had  in  the  land,  Malt?     1  want  to  give  my  man  a  feed." 

She  washed  him  and  fed  him,  as  any  grannie  might,  and  then,  at 
a  growl  from  the  master,  bethought  herself  of  her  own  provender 
"Who  is  he?"  asked  Jim  earnestly. 

"  Don't  know— don't  care  !  He'd  have  died  if  I  had  not  picked 
him  up.  That's  all  I  have  to  do  with  it.'*  She  ate  her  dinner  and 
removed  the  dishes. 

"Where's  Black  Dan?"  she  asked,  coming  out  to  look  at  us. 
I  signified  that  he  was  already  stabled. 

"Who  put  him  up?  You,  Matt?  I  thought  so.  They'll  VlH 
you  off  if  you  don't  mind.    The  master  is  growing  fearfully  lazy  ! " 

She  disappeared  before  any  of  us  had  recovered  from  this  badc- 
hander,  and  we  could  hear  her  singing  about  her  work  in  the  kiichco* 
The  master  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

•'Shouldn't  wonder  if  he's  a  cut-throat,"  he  said  solemnly.  This 
was  his  T^ay  of  taking  revenge. 


^ 
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Chapter  II. 


The  days  went  by,  and  brought  recovery*  and  health  to  the 
ranger. 

He  was  the  quietest  man  I  ever  saw  ;  just  lying  tlicre  taking  us 
all  in  with  his  deep-grey  eyes,  and  watcliing  Bessie  as  if  he  could 
never  sec  enough  of  her. 

Tlie  master  was  about  tired  of  playing  at  hospitality.    He  said  as 
much  to  Bess. 

*'  It's  my  house,  and  I  won*t  have  it  !  "    He  brought  his  fist  down 
to  enforce  his  words. 

"  He  is  my  patient,  and  I  will  have  it ! "  she  said  quite  as  em- 
phatically.    And  we  knew  she  meant  it.     She  luled  us  all. 

How  long  he  might  have  stayed  I  cannot  tell  ;  the  offer  to  move 
came  from  himself,  however,  in  the  end.  If  was  my  off-day,  and  I 
chose  to  spend  it  at  home — cleaning.  It  is  not  particularly  en- 
livening work,  especially  to  a  member  of  an  English  university  ;  but 
it  is  apt  to  become  a  trifle  monotonous,  and  I  was  sorry  for  Bess, 

The  stranger  sat  on  the  window-sill  ;  he  was  well  and  getting 
Krong  now.  Bessie  moved  about,  singing,  talking,  laughing,  in 
perfect  good  fellowship.  I  sat  outside  washing  cups  and  saucers  in 
the  sunshine.  It  was  glorious  weather,  and  we  were  having  good 
limes  at  the  ranche.  We  are  not  particular  as  to  names  in  these 
parts ;  we  had  called  our  guest  Dick,  and  he  had  taken  to  it  as  kindly 
*s  if  his  godfathers  and  godmother  had  bestowed  it   on  him  in 

"I  must  be  off  soon,"  said  this  same  Dick  presently.  "  It  seems 
3  long  time  since  you  picked  mc  up,  Miss  Blandford.  And  what  I 
'Wi^have  done  if  you  had  not,  I  really  do  not  know  ! "' 

Ilumed  my  head  to  give  him  a  thorough  good  stare.  The  man 
^id  favour  us  with  very  tolerable  English  when  he  chose.  It  was 
*•  ^JUH  however  ! 

Bessie  slopped  making  her  pudding.  Her  sleeves  were  rolled 
^ve  her  elbows ;  her  hands  rested,  amongst  the  flour,  on  the  table. 
^  amjs  were   strong,  capable  ones — as  Dick  knew    pretty  well. 


*'*c  girl's  face  was  strong  too  ;  keen,  bright  eyes  looked  out  fearlessly 
*1  their  world  ;  her  hair  waved  softly  and  lightly  all  over  her  head, 
^he  wal  face  wa?  brown  with  the  hues  of  sun  and  fresh  air  upon  it : 
**as  a  beautiful  face  1  But  it  had  determination,  vigour,  intellect, 
*^eryline  ;  and  you  felt,  at  one  glance,  that  humbug  would  not  go 
^i^with  Bessie  Blandford. 
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::•■■■:  r.i-  l-iSf.  •--i:.  :hcn.  you  are  poor  indee 
N:  ;:  -..  :  -  ■'':'--  ^''  r-i  ■-"•-  '  -  --unisr,  ann  and  a  human  ban 
!-■-■.:  :.:  —  -  :;t  117:  tri  t...  c:r.-.e  ::■  you  an  idea  that  there 
-■.:•■:  '■;  .  r.  i.  t:.t-:  :..';vc  ;":.--  ;-?:  b'.ue  sky  and  so  much  spac 
"sVt..  .i-^-'i  .:.  f:r:.r.:ir.     }";;:.:  ::  cj:  by  yourself  under  the  stai 

ii-.cv  :..  <  r.:  r.\::t  cur.t  of  ?«<-,  bless  you,  than  if  I  did  notexi: 
That  is  r/.wav-.  iV.c-  v. -y.  1  beUcve  :  but  it  comes  a  little  rough  on  d 
.It  times. 

When  all  is  <:aid  r.nd  donL\  I  am  a  human  being,  and  as  such 
have  my  fcclin-s.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  flashed  across  r 
mind  that  this  man— bad  luck  to  him!— had  crossed  my  path  wi 
Miss  V.landford.  He,  the  waif  of  fortune- the  tramp,  if  you  like 
had  dared  to  *7i/w/><*— to  put  it  by  no  stronger  word— our  dear  M 
}kssie. 


have  been  very  good  to  me,"  he  said  after  a  bit.     "  If  you 
■n  more  of  mc  i)erhaps  yoa  might  not  have  been  ([uitc  so 
laul  me  out  of  the  gully.     If  you  had  known  much  about 
fe,"  he  added  softly,  **  it's  not  been  a  good  one." 
t\d  up  her  finger. 

er  go  back !  "  she  cried  warningly.  "  Let  it  be  always 
Light  is  in  front;  keep  straight  on  towards  it,  and  then 
e  safe.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  things  better.  But  I  cannot, 
ks  things  out  in  the  loneliness,  but  one  cannot  tell  them 
nd  plain  to  others.  It  must  come  to  you — as  it  came 
I  a  flash,  and  then  we  see  !  " 
—if  we  cannot — can  never  see?" 

n  we  get  nothing  !    Yet  the  man  whose  eyes  were  opened 
men  as  trees,  walking— tall  shadows,  you  know — all  out 
But  he  saw,  and  by-and-by  things  were  made  clear  and 
7." 

k  here ! "  said  he,  turning  towards  her  and  speaking  ex- 
"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  sea  ?  " 
Ddded  her  head. 

I,  have  you  seen  it  in  tempest  ?  Yes  ?  Then  you  know 
!  Gloom  without — anight  without — a  dark  .sky — breakers 
-waves  roaring — death  ahead  and  shipwreck  abroad — /^a/ 
-^Aan'smy/oil" 

rords  were  sad  rather  than  bitter ;  they  rang  mournfully 
•  wooden  walls. 

ed  tin  nnrl  lnnlr**H  rniinrl. 


rom  Him  !  " 

'  !"  he  cried  hoarsely.  "Dare  I — such  as  I  am— dare  I 
hope,  that  one  word  of  mine  will  avail — will  reach  Him  ?  " 

2  you  ever  a  cliild  ?  "  asked  Bessie  calmly,  tying  up  the 

3  a  basin,  and  putting  it  in  a  pan  on  the  fire.  "  Had  you 
ler?  Were  you  ever  naughty?  Were  you  ever  foi^iven? 
J  think  these  four  questions  out,  you  will  discover  that 
i  is  only  a  parable— a  picture — and  that  beneath  it  issome- 
er.  Go  away  now  ;  I  am  going  to  sweep  up.  And  when- 
ee\  like  this — so  low  and  sad — just  you  come  in  and  take  a 
:  at  my  *  Hands/  They'll  help  you  !  and,  bless  you,  I 
about  you,  don*t  disturb  yourself!  But,  be  you  very  sure 
3g — Heaven  is  more  merciful  than  earth  1  Matt,  are  you 
;  to  finish  those  cups  and  saucers  ?  " 

shed  them  long  ago,"  I  replied  meekly.    "  Shall  I  put  them 

board?" 

ourse  ! "  said  my  mistress  sharply  ;  "  and  be  quick  about 

U  soon  be  time  for  dinner." 

Chapter  HI. 

laster  sat  in  his  shirt-sleeves  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Jim  sat 
ce  and  swung  his  legs  backwards  and  forwards.  I  trained  a 
ose-tree  over  the  pillars  of  the  porch,  and  Bessie,  her  dress 

and  her  brown  hands  filled  with  nails,  handed  one  to  me 

to  time,  with  the  hammer. 
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at  nightfall,  Matti  and  see  to  the  fastenings  and   the  guns,  or 
come  to  grief  ! '' 

"  Has  he  gone?"  asked  Jim  from  the  background. 

"Of  course  !  I*o  you  think  I'd  air  my  sentiments  if  he 
prowling  round  ?    "What  a  fool  you  must  be,  Jim  !  " 

The  youth  subsided,  and  retreated  into  the  shade  But 
spoke  up  iioldly. 

"Don't  be  frightened  !  That  man  won't  harm  us  !  Sha 
wonder  if  he  givc«  up  that  bit  of  business^  and  takes  to  som< 
more  natural  ! " 

"What  did  you  think  of  him,  Matt?'*  asked  the  master 
"  You  hai^c  opinions,  I  presume,  like  everyone  else  ;  and  yen 
something  of  him.     Out  with  it  !  " 

My  mouih  was  full  of  nails,  for  Bess  had  been  lavish  in  h 
of  handing  them  up  to  me,  and  my  mouth  was  the  only  con^ 
receptacle  for  them,  so  I  made  no  reply  beyond  an  indistinct  mt 
which  passed  unnoticed. 

"  Matt  can't  speak,  and  supper  is  ready.  Stop  work,  Mat^ 
let  us  go  in  j  it  is  very  chilly." 

\Vc  despatched  our  suppers  slowly,  as  men  who  were  reluct 
rise  in  a  hurry  after  a  hard  day's  toil.  But  the  master  w; 
autocrat,  and  to  morrow  was  before  us. 

I  slept  on  my  own  bed  once  more,  but  on  the  morrow  I 
be  far  enough  away.  I  was  to  lake  charge  of  the  herd  of 
which  the  master  was  sending  to  Los  Angclos,  and  might  o| 
on  the  bare  sward,  with  a  blanket  and  the  &tars  for  covering 

My  last  night  at  the  ranche  was  a  comfort,  and  I  slept  the 
of  the  just. 

•  «••••  » 

When  I  returned  from  Los  Angelos  the  ranche  was  in  noid 
cold  and  bare  ;  the  master  met  mc  gloomily,  and  the  look  < 
place  was  all  awry.     Vinegar  was  in  the  far  pasture,  the  litU 
mare  was  down  by  the  river,  and  Black  Dan  worked  his  ovm 
will  amongst  the  other  horses. 

"  Sumraat's  up!"  said  Tim   Maloney  gravely.     "Thim 
has  no  bisnis  on  the  rant  ;  thim's  Miss  Bessie's  cattle  !  " 

I  dared  not  question  the  master,  and  Jim  was  invisible. 

"  Read  that  !  '  said  the  master,  holding  out  a  letter,  : 
me  as  if  we  had  parted  yesterday.  It  was  a  letter  wiih  an  Ehj 
post-mark  and  an  English  stamp.  My  heart  beat  quickly  I 
moment,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  none  of  mine.  The  writing 
strange.     "  Who  is  it  from  ?  *'  I  asked,  looking  up  quickly, 

*'  iiead  it ! "  he  lepeated. 


Bessie  of  the   Wolf's  Ranche. 
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father's    home.      Need   I 
Wbere,  when,  I  know  not. 


I  d.rewr  ihe  letter  forth — it  was  on  thin  overland  paper — it  was 
very  short : 

"  L>ear  Miss  Blandford,- — I  owe  you  an  apology.  I  never  wrote 
to  ihank  you  for  all  you  did  for  me.  I  write  lo-day,  and  all  I  can 
say  is,  God  bless  you  !     God  ever,  always  bless  you  ! 

•*  Before  me  hang  the  '  Praying  Hands ! '     I   myself  am  in  my 

say  more  ?    Some   day   we  shall   meet. 
God  grant  it  may  be  soon. 
"  Yours  ever  gratefully, 

"  Richard  Bentinck." 
"  There's  a  coronet  somewhere,  1   think,"  he   remarked,  as  I 
TClumcd  ihe  letter. 

I  never  looked  for  it 

Where  is  Bessie  ?  "  I  asked  quickly.     "  Why  did  she  not  come 
meet  us?    She  always  did— she  was  the  life  and  heart  of  the 
e  !" 

Bessie  ! "  said  the  master  slowly  ;  and  his  eyes  roved  over  the 
distant  plains.     "  Come  and  see  !  " 
And  I  went. 

Into  her  little  chamber  we  passed  silently.     The  air  was  heavy 
with  flowers.     Soft  perfumes  stole  round,     A  dini  light  from  unseen 
ps  shone  over  the  room.     The  window  was  darkened. 
On  the  bed  lay  something— all  white,  all  flowers,  all  radiance. 
What  was  it? 

By  the  bed  sat  Jim,  crj'ing  and  blubbering  like  an  infant.     Not  at 
1  ashamed  was  he  of  his  tears. 

I  clutched  at  an  object — it  proved  to  be  the  master^s  arm. 

*'  What  ails  you  ?  "  he  asked  kindly.     It  is  only  Btssie  \  "  and  his 

:e  quivered  with  the  [>ain  he  bravely  suppressed.     *'  Fever  did  it — 

at  the  cottages  beyond  our  ranche.     Hold  up,  old  man  !     '  It  is 

noblest  duty  to  endure  ! '    She  said  those  words.    She  whispered 

tbcm  when  she  was— going.     I  hung  the  '  Hands'  there,  before  her 

bed,  that  she  might  see  them — and  Him — the  *  Ecce  Homo,'  last  of 

Nobody  thought  of  mc,  and  I  lost  sight  of  myself  in  the  stupen- 
[dous  sorrow  that  had  come  to  me.  Ves,  to  me.  For  I  loved  Bessie 
Blaodford  as  a  man  loves  once,  and  only  once,  in  a  lifetime.  I  have 
only  lold  you  a  little  bit  of  a  Texan  girl's  life.  But  we  live  by  little 
and  little  ;  and  now  that  she  has  gone  I  should  like  Richard  Bcntinck 
to  know — if  ever  be  should  sec  these  lines — that  our  Bessie  sleeps  in 
peace — dead  in  the  wilderness — on  the  borders  of  the  great  lone  land. 
On  the  rough  wood  cross  is  one  word,  rudely  cut  by  her  desolate 
and  unknown  lover — the  one  word  ofhopG — i^esurgam. 
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OLD  LONDON  POTTERIES. 


THAT  Josiah  Wedgwood  was  '*  the  father  of  English  pottery 
one  of  the  primary  articles  in  the  ceramic  creed  upon  wbid 
it  would  be  certainly  ungracious,  probably  impossible,  to  i 
to  cast  a  doubt.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  obligations  w 
the  great  potter  laid  upon  the  world  of  his  generation  can  never 
over-estimated.  No  man's  life-work  ever  exercised  a  more  power 
ful,  beneficent,  and  enduring  influence  upon  the  industry  which 
adorned  than  did  Josiah  Wedgwood's.  No  man  better  than  hc 
obeyed  the  mandate  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found  it,  in  tbi 
sense  of  leaving  it  enriched  with  a  wealth  of  things  of  art  and  beauti 
that  will  endure  for  the  delight  of  ages,  even  after  the  civilisation 
produced  them  may  have  crumbled  in  the  dust. 

But  in  the  lustre  of  one  great  achievement  other  men  and  ihdr 
labours  are  apt  to  be  forgotten.  If  Wedgwood  were  the  father  of  ih^ 
modern  potter*s  art,  it  had  some  remoter  ancestors  from  whom  it  ha& 
derived  an  inheritance  that,  even  beside  his,  is  not  to  be  despised 

A  hundred  years  before  Josiah  Wedgwood  lived  and  worked,  the 
introduction  of  Oriental  porcelainj  of  German  and  Dutch  stoneware 
and  delft,  had  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  potter's  art  in  England. 
Curiosity  was  excited,  analyses  were  made  of  materials,  and  experi- 
ments carried  out  in  manufacture,  the  results  of  most  of  which  arc 
lost  in  oblivion.  Naturally,  this  foreign  influence  was  most  felt  at  thc 
centres  where  the  foreign  manufactures  were  most  seen  j  so  the 
Stafifordshire  Potteries  of  the  early  sevenieenlh  century  being  a  wild 
and  remote  district  little  in  touch  with  outside  influences,  it  happened 
that  the  real  centre  of  the  more  intelligent  and  advanced  applicalioo 
of  the  potter's  art  was  to  be  found  in  the  river-side  environs  of  tirf 
metropolis  itself. 

From  the  natural  advantages  which  have  made  it  to-day  the  gw* 
home  of  the  potting  industry  of  Great  Britain,  North  Staifordshirt 
had  been  from  lime  immemorial  the  seat  of  a  local  trade.  "  Till  fir 
on  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  Staffordshire  pot-works  was  not  more  than  a  thousand ; "  the 
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potteries  "  were  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  two  or  three  perhaps 

m   e%*ery  rural  village,  where  they   stood    picturesquely  amidst  the 

thatched  dwellings,  small  orchards,  and  crofts,  and  clumps  of  ancient 

wcKxlland,  or  else  they  stood,  as  more  commonly  they  did,  solitary 

on    the  green  waste  of  the  moor,  an  unenclosed  highway  passing 

hard   by,  their  vicinity  marked  by  shallow  excavations  for  clay  and 

coal,   by  the  universal   *  shord-rucks/  or  heaps   of  broken   pottery, 

and   by  the  dammed-up  spring  or  runnel  that  supplied  water  for  the 

poners'  use."  ' 

I         They  were  a  rough  and  rude  class,  those  early  Staffordshire  potters. 

I  The  largest  works  were  run  with  a  staff  of  eight  men  :  sometimes  a 

mAc  and  his  son  alone  worked  a  moorland  kiln,  and  its  produce  was 

,  carried  in  donkey's  panniers  to  the  country  town  markets   by  the 

1  women  of  the  family,  half  unsexed  beings  who  plodded  over  the  miles 

of  moor  in  attire  little  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  their  fathers 

brothers.     Only  the  coarsest  description  of  ware  was  turned  out 

these  kilns,  such  as  crocks,  pitchers,  slab-hke  baking-dishes,  por- 

rs,  &c.     There  was  little  more  probability  of  ideas  from  outside 

ling   to   the  dwellers  in    these   remote  wilds  than    of   their 

.g  birth  to  original  ones  of  their  own. 

The  cradle — the  birthplace,  indeed — of  English  ceramics  is  to 
iound  in  the  modest  little  pottery  which  still  carries  on  a  busy  exist- 
in  Church  Street,  Fulham.    It  is  set  nowadays  in  modem  and 
ial  surroundings  ;   it  has  a  new  face  of  the  newest  brick  ; 
is  a  railway  viaduct— an  anachronism— in  front  of  it,  and  the 
y  Council  have  ruthlessly  chipped  off  a  corner  of  it  to  widen 
withal ;   new  villas   that  ape  an  antiquity  which  would   be 
as  compared  with   its  own   pretensions   are  springing  up 
by  ;  but  it  is  the  Mecca  of  the  china  maniac,  who  should  go  piU 
and  bow  himself  reverently  before  the  oldest  pot-works  in 
I  Britain,  which  has  kept  its  doors  open  and  its  fires  alight  for  two 
and  twenty  years,  ever  since  the  date  of  its  foundation  in 
jm  1671,  in  the  reign  of  his  sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  IL, 
John  Dwight,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  making  porcelain  in 

d. 

There  are  many  legends  hanging  about  this  old  Fulham  Pottery. 

was  one  in  particular,  which  found  favour  for  many  years, 

«et  forth  with  much  circumstance  how  that  John  Dwighl  was 

John  De  Witt,  a  younger  brother  of  Di  Witt  the  unfortu- 

Dutch  minister,  who,  escaping  the  massacre  of  his  family,  fled  tc 

d  with   his  mother,  a  grim  old  lady  who  lived  in  a  sort  of 

»  Mctcyard'*/,!^  12/" 7w'aA  WtJgwcod, 
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inaccessible  suite  at  Fulham,  and  received  no  \'isitors  but  the  kio|j 
himself,  who  came  at  times  to  pay  his  respects  to  her — rather 
congenial  society  for  Charles,  one  would  imagine. 

I  do  not  know  who  it  was  who  first  exploded  this  traditiott— 
possibly  Mr.  Chaffers.  There  is  a  similarity  between  the  names  of 
Dwight  and  Dc  Witt  which  points  plausibly  to  a  common  origin, 
it  may  very  well  be  that  the  Dwights,  of  Oxfordshire,  cloit 
rousinship  with  the  De  Witts,  of  Holland.  Miss  Afeteyard  says 
it  was  so,  and  that  John  Dwight's  name  was  really  De  Witt ;  but 
supports  this  assertion  with  no  authority  beyond  her  own. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  John  Dwight  was  hii 
an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  was  a  Master  of  Arts,  of  Christ  Chui 
Oxford,  and  was  secretary  to  Brian  Walton,  who  died  in  1660, 
subsequently  to  Henry  Feme  and  George  Hall,  successive  bishops- 
Chester.      His  establishment  of  the  Fulham  Pottery  dates  from 
year  1671,  in  which  his  first  patent  was  taken  out,  although  it  is 
no  means  certain  that  the  site  had  not  been  previously  occupied 
one  of  the  Dutch  potters,  who  about  this  time  began  to  come 
and  set  up  manufactories  of  delft  and  stoneware  on  the  banb 
the  Thames. 

Thu  patent  referred  to  bears  date  April  23,  1671,  and  sets 
thnt  "John  Dwight,  gentleman,  h:ith  represented  to  us  that  by 
own  industry,   and  at  his  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  he 
invented  and  sett  up  at  Fulham,  in  our  count)*  of  Middlesex, 
new  manufactories."    The  inventions  for  which  patent  rights 
claimed  are  in  respect  to  *'  the  inistery  of  transparent  earthem 
commonly  knowne  by  the  name  of  porcelaine  or  China  and  Per 
ware,  as  also  the  mistery  of  the  stone  ware  vulgarly  called  Col( 
ware";  and  it  is  furthermore  set  forth  that  he  **  designed  to  introdt 
a  manufacture  of  the  said  wares  into  England,  where  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  wrought  or  made." 

The  priority  of  Dwight's  invention  is  established  by  this  patent 
upon  no  uncertain  ground.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Chaffers  points  out,  even 
in  advance  of  the  French  china  manufacturers.  The  earliest  patent 
for  porcelain-making  in  France  was  taken  out  by  Louis  Polcrat, 
Sieur  de  St.  Etienne,  Rouen,  in  1673,  at  which  time  Dwight  haJ 
been  making  his  porcelain  for  two  years.  St.  Etienne,  moreover. 
although  he  approached  the  secret,  never  perfected  it,  and  his  inven- 
tion came  to  nothing.  The  next  letters  patent  in  France  were 
granted  to  the  heirs  of  Chicanneau,  St.  Cloud,  in  1702,  ihirty-oi 
years  later  than  Dwight's  English  patent.^ 

'  %c^  C\iiiStxs*  Afarh  and  Afonograms. 


!y  IS  proved  by  his  obtaining  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
n  years  a  renewal  of  his  patent  under  date  of  June  12, 
.  is  ronccivoMe  that  he  may  never  have  entirely  satisfied 
ith  the  quality  of  the  china  he  produced,  and  that,  esi>ecially 
ttcr  of  glazes,  he  may  have  found  immense  difficulties  to 
rith.  There  is»  however,  no  lack  of  contemporary  evidence 
ving  done  a  good  deal  more  than  merely  conduct  un- 
experiments,  and  an  interesting  passage  from  I^r.  Plot's 
Histor>'  of  Oxfordshire"  testifies  unmistakably  to  the 
.'hich  John  Dwight's  work  excited  in  his  contemporaries, 
h  value  which  they  set  upon  it. 
ingenious  John  Dwight,  formerly  M.A.  of  Christ  Church 
on^  hath  discovered  the  mystery  of  the  stone  or  Cologne 
as  D'Alva  bottles,  jugs,  noggins),  heretofore  made  only 
ny,  and  by  the  Hutch  brought  over  to  England  in  great 
i  and  hath  set  up  a  manufacture  of  the  same,  which,  by 
md  contri\*ances  of  his  own,  altogether  unlike  those  used 
Srmans,  in  three  or  four  years'  time  he  hnth  brought  it  to 
rfection  than  it  has  attained  where  it  has  been  used  for  many 
much  that  the  Company  of  the  Glass-sellers  of  London, 
he  dealers  for  that  commodity,  have  contracted  with  the 
tfa  buy  only  of  his  English   manufacture  and  refuse  the 

he  hath  found  ways  to  make  an  earth  white  and  trans- 
porccllanc,  and  not  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  eye,  or 

fa**t%>«   *^»¥    havf!    h^yn niimr«»hf marly    \n    trw    wh^irAin 
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:? ,  w^hich  he  hath  diversified  wiih  great 
li.—  ::'  :he  colour  of  iron,  copper,  bn^ 
t  .\  -.'i^i  strncs.     The  considerations  that 
::  -ire  :he  duration  of  this  hard-biml 
—  _r:'.=.  2«^:r.st  all  air  and  weather,  »nd  ■■ 
:c  -".liel-jd,  which  makes  it  capable  of 
•::-.:^  \:.2Z  ::re  wrought  with  chisels, « 
.  -  >.t  r.iih  5?  advanced  the  ArtPbsdck; 
r    Tzir.  £;r.:e  Trometheus  have  excdfed! 
::_;  T-— :ph:!u3  and  Gorgarus  of  Pliny. 
:  ?  ^'r-:  z:  "".atcrials  of  English  growth 
"■-:  ■->;?  :  :'.r   instance,  he  makes  the 
-.^-r.  :r  '  <e  :o  tobacco-pipe  clay,  whidi 
i>.  ^!h:;:^>.    :ho  tobacco-pipeclay^ 
•  :'*.  .--;*  ■^■'n  buried  and  useless  to tlic 
:.  -.'r.frr.  '.y  roas^in  of  this  manufacture^ 
.-:  ^.  :i  '..-.. '.h.-od?.  not   to  speak  of  the 
-,  7  ■  :,'  -: ---ually  kept  at  homebyii*' 
^■•.:"?   ;  :rce'.a:n-making    was  wlttl 
z-  -  »::.::i\  is  .'.iT.irded  by  a  passap 
■     ::    "  .  i^'.-  r.   '   .  1670-1680),  in  wbid 
.    :-   .  ■.7-™.i::r.e."  which  he  bored ii 
.  ■    -        y.-.r-;:-   ricrse,  and  spccubies  a 
--   ..:   ?  >.  1"*  vi^ht  tor  his  xnakins  ( 
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B«)und  opinion  upon  the  porcelain  of  John  Dwight,  from  the  unlucky 
thai  none  of  it  is  known  to  exist.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
assert  llut  none  of  it  does  actually  exist,  only  it  has  escaped  identifi- 
tion,  and  some  happy  accident  alone  can  now  bring  it  to  light 
TThs  is  not  past  praj-ing  for.  The  author  of  *'  Marks  and  Mono- 
grams" is  hopeful.  He  says,  and  justly,  that  the  same  dark  cloud 
Once  hung  over  the  Moustiers  faience,  the  Florence  porcelain  of 
Hie  sixteenth  century,  the  Henri  Deux  ware  of  Oirons,  near  Thouars, 
*iid  other  once  undreamed-of  wares  which  modern  research  has  re- 
discovered ;  ajid  Fulham  even  yet  may  have  its  turn.' 

Possibly  it  is  to  the  final  demolition  of  the  old  Pottery,  if  ever 
tlut  come  about,  that  one  must  look  for  the  accident  that  will  at 
last  reveal  the  secrets  of  John  Dwight's  inventions.  He  was  given 
Oremiuch  to  bur)*xng  things  about  the  premises,  and,  though  some  of 
hidden  treasures  have  from  lime  to  lime  been  found,  it  is  by 
e  suspected  that  ther^  are  important  discoveries  yet  to  be  made, 
was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  accepted  at  Fulham  as  an  article  of 
that  shortly  before  his  death  he  buried  all  the  models,  tools,  and 
ds  connected  with  his  china  manufacture,  somewhere  about  the 
;  as,  although  too  much  interested  in  it  to  relinquish  the 
ufacture  himself,  he  found  it  so  expensive  and  unremunerative 
he  desired  lo  save  his  successors  from  the  temptation  of  carr)'ing 


If  this  be  indeed  so,  the  buried  treasure  yet  remains  to  be 
[hcd.  Some  probability  is  given  to  the  legend  from  the  fact 
about  twenty  years  ago,  a  vaulted  chamber  was  discovered 
contained  some  fragments  of  stoneware,  inlaid  with  blue,  and 

'•  While  engaged  upon  this  article  I  have  received  a  kind  letter  from  M.  Solon, 
disUDcuished  author  of  "The  Art  of  the  Old  EnRlish  Potter,"  who  writes  : 
iteriaU  I  suppose  can  easily  be  gathered  upon  John  Dwight  and  his  work, 
;h  ihcy  are  no  doubt  scattered  far  and  wide.  [  looked  into  my  notes  lo 
rbctbct  I  had  an\1;hing  worth  communicating  about  the  great  potter,  but  I 
lo  say  I  found  nothing  of  interest.  Neverthelej»s  I  copy  for  your  exami- 
ODC  of  my,  so  far,  unanswered  queries.  *  In  the  British  Museum  a  smal 
tc&pot  of  the  shape  often  made  by  the  Elers,  without  any  ornamentation, 


tuderneaih  with  the  mark  (U^I-    The  mark  is  of  difBcult  interpreia- 


we  accept  the  supposition  that  F  stands  for  Fulham.  Teapou  of  red 
ihire  clay  were  made  by  John  Dwighl,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  receipts 
in  his  book.  Few  more  examples  of  the  same  mark  have  come  under 
^jf  DOlscc*  There  is  probably  nothing  in  that ;  if  I  send  it,  it  is  merely  to  show 
Lm  llukt  I  should  like  lo  be  of  help  if  possible.  I  have  seen  lately  In  London — 
ia  Waieham's  sliop— a  very  curious  specimen  of  Fulham  stoneware,  a  very  UU 

C9C  pjgoda,  which  you  might  perhaps  hke  to  see." 
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coloured  in  imitation  of  bronze. 

a  variety  of  smaller  specimens  of  later  date  the  collection 
larce  faience  plateau  23  inches  in  diameter,  in  exact 
►f  the  early  Nevers  ware,  covered  with  rich  blue  dc  Perse 
tcorated  with  white  flowers  and  scrolls,  the  centre  being 
I  the  royal  arms  and  monogram  of  Charles  II.  This  is  sup- 
pave  been  the  sole  surviving  piece  of  a  dinner  scr\*ice  made 
bwight  for  the  king. 

(are  some  very  fmc  examples  of  Fulham  stoneware  in  the 
idseum  ;  the  splendid  bust  of  Prince  Rupert  is  probably  the 
feimen  in  existence. 

Hon,  in  "The  Art  of  the  Old  English  Potter/'  remarks  of 

kht  that  "to  him  must  be  attributed  the  foundation  of  an 

lindustr)'.     By  his  unremitting  researches  and  their  practi- 

ktion,  he  not  only  found  the  means  of  supplying  in  larger 

I  the  daily  wants  of  the  people  with  an  article  superior  to 

|that  had   ever  been  known  before,  but    besides,  by  the 

his  refined  taste  and  uncommon  skill,  he  raised  his  craft 

;vel.      Nothing  amongst  the  masterpieces  of  ceramic  art 

countries  can  excel  the  beauty  of  Dwight's  brown  stone- 

i,  either  for  design,  modelling,  or  fineness  of  material," 

laifcr^  says :   '*  VVe  are  astonished  at  the  variety  of  Dwight's 

IS   and  the  great  perfection   to   which    he   brought    the 

rt,  both  in  the   manipulation  and  in  the  enamel  colours 

scoration.     The  figures,  busts,  and  groups  are  exquisitely 

I  and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  contemporary  manu- 
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Iton,  who  Started  stoneware  works  at  Vauxhall  in  partner- 
ohn  Watts  in  1818,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  now 
vned  Pottery  at  High  Street,  Lambeth,  served  his  time  as 
ce  to  White,  of  Fulham. 

Wallace  Martin,  the  sculptor,  the  eldest  of  the  Martin 
bo  produced  the  beautiful  and  artistic  Martin-ware  at  their 
outhall  Pottery,  began  his  work  also  at  Fulham. 
wellyn  Jewitt  is  incorrect,  by-ihe-by,  in  stating  that  Wallace 
ever  engaged  as  modeller  and  designer  by  the  Fulham 
tprietors.'  He  designed  his  own  ware  at  their  Potter)', 
fired  in  their  kilns  under  special  and  independent  terms  of 
It  There  is  nevertheless  something  extremely  interesting 
tmstance  that  connects  the  first  production  of  the  Martins' 
aval  of  the  glories  of  artistic  stoneware  with  the  old  works 
n  Dwight  successfully  essayed  in  his  day  to  rival  the 
grh  of  continental  Europe. 

h,  to  whose  great  modern  Pottery  reference  has  already 
■,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  centre  of  the 
in  pottery  industry  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
times  a  perfect  nest  of  Dutchmen,  who  came  over  and  set 
ctories  of  delft,  which  has  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish 
e  of  the  same  character  made  in  other  parts  of  England, 
and.  The  delft  makers  eventually  gave  way  to  stoneware 
rcTS.  China  was  made  in  1760,  There  is  a  patent  for  '*  the 
ng  Tiles  and  Porcelane  "  on  record  as  having  been  jjranted 
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-  :  -1-  . .  -  --.t  Lz'.:-:  ar.i  I>'u-\vonh  reiiwart 

:    -  :    -    -       --.'.-.    -•-,-   •-    :i.fi---   .  :i.-i   ^:u:h\\.\rk.     A  luckka 

"  :"  -    -     ":_":-    .:     L-z.     .  _i=.    r.-i    achieved    untnviabk 

-v- -    "- "-"■    --  -  *.-—.".  J  cin-iestic  trai;edy,  the  detjDs 

-.   -    1-     ■-   •--■--  ------i  ;   of  March   i,    171S.     Because 

",.:•-  ...  '. .  _  ~  _  _'  "r.  i  '■ .  -ii  -r.d  trade  to  his  four  sons  tbcj 
".-:-...--..-_-.  -.  -;  ivj  : :  - :— .  So,  with  the  aid  of  an  attomefi 
:>.=;.  "  .--:-.  ..r  :'i*.r.^:>  -rris:  in  a  sham  action  ioTjQsoo,^ 
ir.-zT.  V.  :.:  Vr-j  :  ._;-  ':,;.■  :".r.x-.  The  mother,  who  refused  to  gi»* 
-7.  :'-.-;;  :.'.••"?>.  •..:.-!  -r.-A  dead  in  the  struggle,  as  was  also  anolh* 
won^in,  ar.d  ih-  [  rLUiir-CS  xverc  only  retaken  after  a  regular  siege  by 
the  7<C'i:i.u  and  n.i.iiary.  The  youngest  son  and  an  accomplice  *«* 
hanged  for  murder,  an<l  the  oiiiers  convicted  of  manslaughter  SJ» 
transported. 

The  mention  of  old  London  potteries  suggests  to  most  people 
Chelsea  antl  liow  <•/  pnekna  uihii.  Under  what  precise  circumstaiK* 
the  making;  t)f  soft  porcelain  was  heL^un  at  the  riverside  •*  Village  ol 
Palaces "  it  is  ditVuuU  to  say.  Its  bcc.nr.ini:  dates  fro-m  the  doa 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  I  '.cwcVAn  Jewit:  is  probahly  not  6 
•vrong  in  sui:i;e>tini;  that  it  was  •:'.<-;';:cd  by  :r.o  t\:ir.:i. -e  ot  l>^ 
the  avUoiniuj;  villaiio  ef  Vu-'w.*,*. 
In  the  irain  01  \vi:V.;;u  0:  0:vt"C^  v;-^:  ^r;:^^  -e:  :o  £ndand 
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cnastered  all  the  Dutchmen's  mysterious  processes,  he 
mask  and  started  an  opposition.  The  story  appears  to 
:  should  be  received  with  respectful  reserve.  However 
t,  it  seems  that,  after  twenty  years*  contention  with  his 
[  John  Philip  Elers  had  enough  of  North  Staffordshire, 
Ibther  being  dead,  removed  to  Chelsea,  where  he  did  a 
iwards  improving  the  already  existing  manufacture  of  soft 


a  son,  Paul  Elers,  who  was  the  father  of  Richard  Lovell 
irst  wife.  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  inherited  much 
tcmal  ability.  He  was  a  tiresome,  rather  impertinent 
rho  worried  Josiah  Wedgwood  terribly  with  his  corre- 
|fiome  years  later.  Wedg^vood  executed  a  medallion  in 
>hn  Philip  Elers,  from  a  portrait  which  had  been  sent 
lu],  who  desired  to  claim  for  his  father  the  distinction  of 
the  inventor  of  British  porcelain,  which  Wedgwood 
HO  means  concede.  It  is  astonishing  hnw  often  British 
jpcms  to  have  been  invented  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
^en  the  irrepressible  Elers  wrote  and  suggested  to  Wedg- 
fesirability  of  issuing  a  series  of  medallion  portraits  of  cele- 
fjie  idea  was  not  worth  much  at  this  juncture,  seeing  that 
[and  Bentley  had  already  produced  some  hundreds  out  of 
ich  was  ultimately  to  number  88i. 

ml  Elers  suggested  that  the  application  of  the  black  basalt 
lied  by  Wedgwood,  to  the  making  of  reservoirs  and  bomb- 
magazines,  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardne&s,  would 
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it  does  not  seem  clear  at  what  date  his  connection  with  the  Chelsea 
works  terroinated.  The  organisation  under  which  Chelsea  became 
celebrated  came  into  existence  about  1745,  according  to  Mr.  Chaffers. 
Mason,  who  was  employed  as  an  artist  in  the  works,  fixes  the  dale 
as  1748  or  1749,  but  as  his  own  connection  wth  them  did  not 
begin  before  1751  he  may  have  been  mistaken.  The  really  hal- 
cyon days  of  Chelsea  porcelain  did  not  endure  for  more  than  fifteen 
years— 1750  to  1765— but  large  profits  were  doubtless  made  in  that 
period,  a  circumstance  due,  mainly,  notwithstanding  the  great  merit 
of  the  manufacture,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  really  a  protected  industry. 
It  received  not  only  the  substantial  money  support  and  %'igorous 
patronage  of  the  Royal  Family,  but  opposition  was  practically 
stamped  out  by  the  importation  of  foreign  porcelain  for  sale  being 
prohibited  by  law.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  the  main  support 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  manager  was  a  clever  foreigner  of 
the  name  of  Spermoni,  by  profession  a  silversmith. 

Mason,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  says  that  the  Duke 
Cumberland  and  Sir  Everard  Fawkener  were  the  first  proprielon, 
and  that  Spermont  "  was  made  manager  at  a  salary  of  a  guinea* 
day,  with  allowances  for  apprentices  and  other  emoluments.  Sir 
Everard  died  in  1755,  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  when  Ml 
Spermont  became  sole  proprietor  and  amassed  a  fortune.  H 
retired  in  1 765  and  travelled  about  England,  and  the  manufactory 
was  shut  up  for  two  years,  for  he  neither  would  let  it  nor  carry  it  on 
himself." 

Probably  Mr.  Spermont,  as  a  shrewd  business  man,  knew  per 
fectly  well  what  he  was  about,  and  realised  exactly  wherein  lay  the 
strength  of  the  position  of  the  Chelsea  Porcelain  Works,  When  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  died  an  able  friend  and  patron  had  been  lost, 
and  the  interests  of  rival  manufacturers  were  now  so  strongly  backed 
that  the  protection  and  support  of  the  Government  was  no  longer  ta 
be  relied  upon. 

Spermont  understood  his  privileges,  and  was  tenacious  aboat 
them,  as  appears  from  an  interesting  memorial  from  "the  undertake* 
of  the  Chelsea  manufacture  of  porcelain."  which  is  preserved  among 
the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  This  memorial  -_ 
directed  against  the  systematic  evasion  of  the  Act  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Dresden  china  for  sale.  Certain  exemptions  were 
made  in  favour  of  private  persons  receiving  the  china  for  their  owu 
use,  and  of  foreign  ministers  in  England;  the  effect  of  which  was 
that  the  house  of  one  of  the  ambassadors  was  turned  into  a  ware- 
house, where  trade  in  Dresden  china  was  unblushingly  carried  on. 
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2IUS  Hanway,  about  the  same  time,  called  attention  to  the  way  in 
hich  this  protective  legislation  was  being  set  at  nought. 

Spermont,  in  the  course  of  this  memorial,  sets  forth  that,  being 
silversmith  by  profession  and  having  casual  acquaintance  with  a 
[lemist  who  had  some  special  knowledge  of  porcelain-making,  he 
Tis  tempted  to  a  trial,  and,  upon  the  progress  he  made,  he  was 
ncouraged  to  pursue  it  with  great  labour  and  expense.  Further- 
Qore,  he  states  that  the  manufacture  employs  one  hundred  persons, 
iisd  "  a  nursery  of  thirty  lads  from  the  parishes  and  charily  schools 
rcrc  bred  to  designing  and  painting."  Notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
ion  of  smuggled  Dresden,  business  seems  to  have  been  good  at  the 
ime  the  memorial  was  sent  in,  for  the  previous  winter's  sales  were 
stated  at  more  than  ^3,500. 

Doubtless  the  fact  that,  under  Spermont*s  judicious  rule,  Chelsea 
had  become  a  training-ground  for  designers  and  painters,  induced 
Josuh  Wedgwood  to  move  his  enamelling  works  here  in  1769,  about 
ibe  time  that  the  old  Chelsea  Porcelain  Works  showed  signs  of 
breaking  up. 

The  building  in  which  the  Chelsea  manufacture  was  carried  on 
•85  an  aggregation  of  old  timber  houses  which  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Justice  Walk,  an  avenue  of  stately  lime  trees  leading  from  Church 
i Street  to  Laurence  Street.  Wedgwood  5:  Reniley's  new  works  were 
j  toned  not  far  off  in  Little  Cheyne  Row,  where  Mr.  Bentley  took  up 
I  fa  residence,  his  partner  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  more  ira- 
'  pottant  establishment  at  Burslem. 

The  Chelsea  Porcelain  W' orks  were  sold  in  1 769  to  Mr.  Duesbury, 
■lK)had  established  a  successful  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  Derby 
°ifi5i.  For  some  years  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  at  both 
|tes  simultaneously,  until  in  17S4  he  decided  to  dismantle  the 
QjeUea  Works  altogether,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  his  business  to 
TO}y.  Mr.  Duesbur}',  who  had  bought  the  Bow  Porcelain  Works 
I" ^775  or  1776,  hadalready  carried  out  the  same  arrangement  with 
■aspect  !o  that  once  celebrated  Pottery  ;  so  that,  from  this  date, 
«ttc  two  great  London  manufactories  became  merged  in  the  still- 
*»«ing  Crown  Derby  Porcelain  Works. 

last   that  we  hear  of  Mr.  Spermont,  or  Sprimont,  is  the 

:nent  of  a  sale  by  Christie,  in  March  1771,  of  "the  pictures 

**  the  hte  proprietor  of  the  Chelsea  Porcelain  Works,  who  is  retired 

**o  the  country,    brought    from   his    houses   at    Richmond   and 

The  works  at  Bow,  called  New  Canton,  are  said  to  have  had 
^  origin  about  1730,  when  some  samples  of  china  clay  were 


he  whole,  sometimes  to  an  intense  heat — unbearable  in 
t  now  wears  a  miserable  aspect,  being  a  manufactory  for 
?,  and  small  tenements,  and  like  Shakespeare's  baseless 
.  Mr.  Weatherby  has  been  dead  many  years  ;  Mr.  Crowther 
ien  College,  Blackheath,  and  I  am  the  only  person,  of  all 
>loyed  there,  who  annually  visit  him. — t.  craft,  1790." 
i  melancholy  picture  that  these  last  lines  conjure  up — a 
d  works,  a  lost  trade,  and  two  old  men  crooning  together 
shouse  over  the  things  that  have  been. 
tall*s  emery  mills  and  Bell  &  Black's  match  factory 
ere  Bow  porcelain  was  once  made.  Some  years  ago,  in 
drain  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  the  ruins  of  one 
Ins  were  laid  bare  and  a  quantity  of  broken  deMs  was 
dch  proved  of  great  value  in  illustrating  the  different  de- 
of  ware  made,  and  identifying  the  paste,  glaze,  and  method 
mtation.  Some  of  these  fragments  are  illustrated  in  both 
fers'  and  Mr.  Jewitt's  books.  Those  whose  interest  is  not 
and  who  do  not  care  for  fragments,  may  go  gaze  at  the  fine 
included  in  the  Schreiber  collection  at  South  Kensington. 

i  they 

Glcat  o'er  the  glaze  and  the  mark 
Of  chica  that's  Chelsea  and  Bow, 

igh  over  the  departed  glories  of  those  art  industries  of  old 
:hat,  as  the  old  potter's  painter  has  it,  have  become  even  as 
eare's  baseless  fabric,  &c." 
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gVit  good  entertainment.     But  the  writers  and  the  critics 

\\  by  no  means  slow  to  patronise,  very  slow  to  praise.     For 

sacredly  to  tKe  rule  of  withholding  from  a  man  his  rightful 

long  as  he  continues  to  live— that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it 

m  any  possible  good.     Especially  do  they  not  approve  of  a 

ider  thirty,  and    far  better  acquainted  with  Browning  than 

tner.      So    they   do  not  usually  go  greater  lengths  than  to 

hat  he  seems  really  a  clever  young  chap,  and  does  as  well  as 

expected  of  anyone  alive  in  '92.     They  call  him  abrupt :  he 

rotlc  is  polished  and  clean  cut  as  the  Crown  diamonds.    They 

\  illiterate,  because  he  thinks  more  about  ihelivc  present  than 

d  past.      Xhey  accuse  him  of  giving  prominence  to  the  seamy 

dciote  coromendable  conduct  than  ineffectual  lying  about  its 

fcce.     They  sometimes  say  he  is  coarse,  and  the  firm  of  Grundy 

dsnap  have  proved  as  eager  as   usual  to  take    up   the    cr>'. 

'  they  are  consistent^  these  good  folk  !   The  Young  Person  finds 

liended  to  her  attention  *' Paradise  Lost";  a  lively  time  would 

I  store  for  her  were  she  discovered  reading  "Under  the  Ocodars/' 

ft  and  pains  enormous  do  they  expend  in  whitewashing  certain 

\  heroes.     Let  any  unlucky  wight  venture  a  word  on  behalf  of 

I  Holden  or  Otis  Yeere,  and  he  will  encounter  epithets  that  are 

pretty. 

pf  course  the  man  from  India  has  received  a  great  deal  of  j>raise. 
all  quarters  the  "Soldiers  Three"  have  been  hailed  as  revcla- 
of  the  most  mar\*ellous  freshness  and  fidelity.  It  is  impossible 
ny  the  crisp  go  of  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills."  The  sketches 
tivc  life  insure  popularity  through  many  qualities— absolute 
klty  to  begin  with.  But  critics  are  very  slow  to  admit  that  any 
\.  of  this  young  man's  deserves  to  take  its  place  in  Literature  with 
Hg  L.  Likewise  the  stodgier  part  of  the  British  public  As  a 
Her  of  fact,  they  consider  him  too  off-hand  and  too  exciting, 
mdard  works,  the  leather-bound  and  gilt-edged  tribes,  do  not  in 
neral  err  in  either  of  these  directions.  Reviewers  hail  "  I'he 
luhhka "  with  joy,  because  it  is  long  enough  to  be  praised  with 
We  semblance  of  orthodoxy.  Now  Rudyard  Kipling  in  his  most 
baracteristic  mood  is  not  orthodox.  One  cannot  claim  respect- 
iiity  for  the  average  Early  Gothic  gargoyle  or  stringing-course 
ent  ;  and  his  power  in  the  region  of  the  grotesque  rivals  that 
»  twelfth-century  stone-carver.  This  in  itself  suffices  to  raise 
picion.  Again,  he  possesses  far  loo  much  decision  for  many 
pttiple's  taste.  He  never  exhibits  thesligluest  haziness  or  hesitation, 
*'*«ci  in  manner  or  matter.     The  curt  direct  sentences  move  with 
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'   -x  -^el-cnlled  soldiers,  andfike 
':i?iJl:.bie  p»rrang  on  of  side,  tte 
:i  i=fur:-riri:  of  one  who  Vnows  Im 
:.Tii    i:e=   sr*:    intend  to  alter  bti 
:i.:..r:V  zuisdo-js  humour  w\adi 
^_r:  r-i^re-iy   wouM  be  impossiMe 
.•   t^:       He   ciDthea  his  thoughts 
--r    vr_r>«   sJibe::    showing  infiiute 
.:.-:    ::*   irre^^'ar::;.-   demanding 
:.-._5-:  — i-i   t^   ::   cumbrous  full- 
::?     :  _r^  :t";T    ir.sisis   on  seeing 
-  -    -:    i  r. .  z :  ur  tchere  he  does  not 
;.-  ■  :  z  :lz.  ?-ti,  ^5  rr.any  have  borne 
::.-  :  v_:'r.  l.fr  li'sc-  aneries.    Cord- 
:--  -  :r.rr:  .-r'.rurt^ie  most  terriWe 
:   !-:•>-   rfxinien:.     He  not  only 
:  i  i-^'nTTLLZ-T^  e\:5;:r.g  soir.ewheit 
■  Ir  _  1  sirrfs  5?  e~c:en;ly  to  bring 
;-•  ; "  -— .     --eirr-ei  Bengali  equals  his 
:  -  ~  *-i  :1  :  mures  iha:  are  needM 
>i:  ix-s  r.::  gZo55  over  Mulvaney 
:   :       -.-:..  ::r  F»:u'.:e      Twice, for- 
■  *   >;."-   rt   :-'k5   of  a  man  in 
■  i     LTi      Ar.i  therefore  i:  falls  out 
• . ".  i.*  -ri.  ^.t-r.iship  stauncherasd 
.-.*  >>:-B-i-i  :her>i  before.    Hat 
:z2T.  for  whom  the  V.C 
:ir.i  5:>  h:gh  were  it  not 
--."■.::.   h;:-   appeared  the 
■'-i-<  '-zony  would  not 
:  niiit  of  ver>-  real  dis- 
w-u".d  r.o:  contain  so 
>.i-i  :r-  nner  language. 
•  i::ci  in  print. 

.:>  5;.:e,  a>  Spurstow  fca^ 
^  -r./.i-  i.iTz>>t  lieyonJ  ibc 

:  -•- ::  :>.;  ie?.  i  an  J  toachrf 
-."<;.  .::v.*  :  "'  kewhispeP*- 

■•■-  ir.i  I.'.'wndes— sei^i" 
s  :r.  :>.e  >:7ee:.  Their 
.■::y  h.-i  they  got  the 
'.Nii  ::  a:  all— but  that 
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.It  sensitive  boys  and  strong  men  alike  go  sometimes  in 
\\n  and  fear,  and  are  not  exempt  from  mental  burdens 
r  wives  are  supposed  to  monopolise.  The  religious  notions 
•d  Kipling's  men — men,  be  it  remembered  "practically 
e  a  mixture  of  blank  stoicism  and  paganism  primitive  to 
Hummil  moans  in  his  misery,  "  And  yet  I'm  not  con- 
laving  done  anything  wrong,"  exactly  as  if  he  had  flourished 
iolithic  Age.  Gadsby  prays  as  an  ancient  Greek  might 
ed  with  his  wife  senseless  and  dying :  "  I  never  asked  a 
.    If  there  is  anybody  to  hear  me,  let  her  know  me — even 

hnt  crying  in  the  night  The  nervous  trepidation  displayed 
Ldding-day  by  "  the  man  who  went  through  the  guns  at 
k  like  a  devil  possessed  of  devils/*  is  not  altogether  a  thing 
■t  No  stereotyped  rhapsody  about  a  young  mother  was 
Biting  as  the  description  of  Holden's  feelings  on  the  night 
l^meback.  There  is  more  pathos  in  Mafflin's  disconsolate 
^d  his  minute  attempt  at  a  caress  than  in  many  maunder- 
lltiunalities  about  the  sacrifices  made  by  a  bride  on  leaving 
led.  Mafllin,  wild  ass  and  trustiest  of  churns,  has  one's 
fall  through.  By  the  way,  how  admirably  Afafllin  and 
differentiated.  They  are  about  the  same  age,  in  the 
I,  of  the  same  tastes  ;  they  talk  in  the  same  diction  on 
bjecls  ;  there  is  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  way  in  either, 
differ  as  two  live  human  beings  dificr.  Jack,  the  matter- 
it  he  plays  an  entirely  subordinate  part,  possesses  the  grit 
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and  plays  hell  with  his  notions  of  duty — and  superadded  consid 
coarse  abuse  of  woman  in  general.     This  hurt  her,  but  did  nq 
things  forward.     It  is  characteristic  of  Rudyard  Kipling  that 
here  he  gives  women — no  favour,  but  a  fair  field.     He  nii 
weighty  speech  against  marriage,  not  against  wives.     For  ( 
disadvantages  frequently  attached  to  them  they  are  at  prea 
more  justly  blameable  than  for  the  colour  of  their  eyes.     It  is 
ample  recognition   accorded  to  this  fact,  the  dreary  sense 
inevitable,  that  **The  Swelling  of  Jordan"  does  its  work  so  ke 
Any  other  writer  would   have   spoilt   the   book   by  con< 
with  Minnie's  recover)'.     First,  because  it  would  not  haveoccq 
him  to  carr>*  out  with  such  grim  force  the  study  of  a  man  nl 
and  secondly,    because   in  his  eagerness  for   a  happy  endi 
would  have  declared  Nemesis  satisfied  over  soon.     The  "  Shai 
Peath  "  has  blotted  out  the  "Shadowy  Third  "  j  Gadsby  has 
gone  anguish  enough  ;  let  him  alone  !     But  he   is   not  let 
His  nerve  is  shattered,  his  spirits  broken  utterly  ;  and  thej 
work  this  is  the  girl-wife  who  loves  him.      So  a  weary  e( 
works  out ;  "  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  Ga 
The  tragedy  is  so  haunting,  so   miserable,  one  would  fain 
small  protest.      There    is   surely   some    discrepancy   betwe 
spirited,  capable,  quick-willed  little  girl  who  insulted  Pip's  mof 
and  his  unreliable  blunt-wilted  wife.     Minnie,  as  she  appean 
first  scene,  would  never  have  dreamt  of  allowing  her  husb 
cut  the  service.      Even  the  Minnie  of  the  last  scene  would  n 
done  so,  had  Mafflin  but  pocketed  pride  and  politeness— ni 
matter  in  such  urgency — to  give  her  the  tiniest  hint  of  hisi 
misery.     Let   us,   therefore,   find   comfort  in   the   sudden   I 
burlesque  taken  by  the  Envoi  in  its  last  stanza  ;  highly  unci 
conduct  on  the  part  of  so  grave  and  polished  a  piece  of  verse 
Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  an  Anglo-Indii 
does  not  appear  a  happy  one.     He  cannot  enjoy  himself  as 
but  at  Simla,  and  there  he  frequently  takes  his  pleasure  fum 
Jack  Pansay,  for  instance,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  hiU 
good  times  in  the  Hills,     AH  the  gaiety  is  conducted  like  ll 
of  the  White  Hussars,  with  the  shadow  of  a  coffin  on  the  j 
table.     The  men's  work  is  too  hard  to  be  done  half-heartedl 
they  do  it  with  a  sense  of  total  alienism  weighing  them  down.! 
wear  ihemsulves  out  to    anglicise  Asia,  knowing  at  heart  lU 
is  entirely  ungrateful,  and  will^  revert  to  all  her  good  old  waJJ 
earliest  possible   moment.     And   her  ways   are  ways  of  dj 
Englishmen  in  India  must  ceaselessly  crush  down   a  mad 


Of  woe  the  years  bring  forth, 
ir  galley  straropecl  and  shattered  in  the  rollers  of  the  north, 

Ihe  niggcn  break  the  hatches  and  the  decks  ore  gay  with  gore, 
\%  ctaven-heartcd  pilot  craois  her  crashing  on  the  shore. 

iracters  of  the  native  tales  are  entertaining,  but  detestable 
say,  the  men.     They  do  not  know  what  pity  or  unselfish- 
they  do  not  want  to  know.     They  do  know  a  colossal 
bf  devilry  which  their  rulers  cannot  get  at.     Their  stolid 

Eis  them  a  natural  advantage  over  people  with  live  brains 
and  so  docs  their  gigantic  untruthfulness  over  people  to 
"  s€ems  a  disgraceful  word.     It  is  a  relief  to  get  on  the 
kd  see  some  good  straight  fights.     One  cannot  like  these 
knd  were  their  country  the  Garden  of  Eden  one  could  not 
I   Again,  nobody  seems  to  care  anything  for  scenery  which 
led  in  the  Himalayas  ;  and  the  deodars  whisper  mostly  of 
tth.     Rudyard  Kiplmg  has  a  light  hand  with  nature  ; 
'contrives  to  endue  the  story  in  hand  with  its  own  particular 
You  can,  for  instance,  thoroughly  sympathise  with  the 
said  "Thank  God  I  "  at   the    first   sound  of  the  rains. 
IcGoggin  snubbed  him  for  it  ;  a  piece  of  such  gratuitous 
less,  that  one  is  very  glad  that  he  in  his  turn  received  the 
rb  snub  in  history. 

lal  to  say  that  Rudyard  Kipling  has  given  us  no  woman 
j-.^ere  this  true,  it  would  not  materially  alTect  the  creation 
)  Wick  and  little  Mildred  and  Mottram  and  Deecy  and 
id  lack  Bairett.    But  such  is  not  the  case.    Rarelv  in  the 
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i.-.-v  ^v   -.\     ■       ^^    v:  ■  ^  -r  :.  ret  rrt:  reccle  wbo  read  abi 

•V»v.  ^''-v    V--  >    ^     "      i-  ;^^   r-r-Tir.T  jc  ?>7T^Tr^"s  disCtactl 

"  -,;  .•■  \-sv.    ■      '-^    »~  -c  -"-r-*:      "^'r.x  nt  ear:^  shall  I  do 

•><  - ■^-  ■  -v^  '"--.•■  ^    "  :.rs  -L-w  Tcoc^-  sa-yiog  qme^ 

:,^^-«^  ^\\  ■       ,o.       ->    1   ;    c^  s-x:.  "*5£r£  iv2^  aboat  in  t 
V..S  -.;        'v    V.  •  o     -  *"^-   --.   ^^r-.  xs\i  rx  ztffTzjxrs,  misery  of  ti 

xvNvv  ^v    :      .    .V         :-    rT:;         iTt  ^:t=^  Eonie.     Oh,  1 


£:  ;!!::«  Terckioa  she  d 
;  iw-jci   ^^-"T-r>-?"fc-^  and  so  «haki 


II  she  could  cr)'  no  more  ?  Did  she  kill  herself — or  Georgie 
?  Did  she  get  back  to  Burmah  ?  Did  she  by  any  chain  of 
come  to  speech  of  the  Ilride  ?  I  am  entirely  unable  to  settle 
uestions.  Had  little  Bisesa  to  drag  out  a  lifetime  in  mutila* 
Did  the  miserable  heroine  of  "The  Hill  of  Illusion,"  verily, 
)  outer  darkness,  knowing  the  horror  of  night?  What  of 
:  Hcriot's  mined  life  ?  Must  Maisie  go  all  her  days  with  no 
It  all,  except  the  red -haired  girl  ?  Cholera  of  course  arranged 
i  finally  for  Amccra  ;  but  the  pretence  made  at  ending  leaves 
Boulte's  ultimate  action  more  indecisive  than  ever.  Did  she 
very  certainly  to  the  conclusion  that  her  existence  was 

ble?  Did  Mrs,  Vansuythen  never  cry  out  to  her  husband 
her  away  ?    She  should  become  immortal,  should  that  sound - 

beauty  ;  for  she  has  endowed  her  language  with  a  brand 
Ithet,  containing  the  essence  of  several  volumes.  It  is  rcniark- 
nply  and  remarkably  effective. 

ell ! "  said  Kurrell,  brutally,  "  it  seems  to  me  Mrs.  Boultc  had  better  be 
Iker  htoband  firit." 

pp  1  "  said  Mrs.  Vansuythen,  '*  hear  me  first.  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
koow  anything  alxjut  you  and  Mrs.  lioullc  ;  l)ul  I  want  you  to  know  that 
Du,  that  I  think  j^ou're  a  cur,  and  that  I'll  never,  never  <ii>cak  to  you  t^nin. 
^*t  dare  to  tay  what  I  think  of  you,  you  -man  !'* 

plains  Lucy  Hauksbee.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  argue 
the  "  little  thin,  brown,  almost  skinny  woman,  with  big  violet 
Ind  the  sweetest  manners  in  the  world."    She  is  bound  to 
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And  Qudta  graveyards  give  ogain 

Their  viciims  lo  the  air. 
I  »houULn't  like  tu  be  the  man. 

Who  sent  Jack  Barrett  there. 

"But  ihe  maji  from  India  does  not  keep  all  his  poetry  for  verse. 

*"C  sense  of  the  sea's  shuddering  possibilities  which  darkens  his 

"t^Vfesiosaurus   lale,  makes  first-class  poetry   of  il.      In  an   entirely 

^ifTerent  line,  it  is  equalled  by  the  incisive,  lurid  tragedy  of  the  "  one 

"^eak  man."   "  The  Finest  Story  in  the  World  " — a  romance  for  sheer 

'ptiotogiaphic  realisation  bad  to  beat — contains  in  its  superb  grue- 

*CTneness  a  great  deal  of  poetry  extra  to  the  awful  song  with  the 

\)Qrden,  **  AVill  you  never  let  us  go  ?"    The  now  famous  **  Ballad  of 

£asl  and  West "  *  is  distanced  by  that  glorious  masterpiece,  "  The 

Man  who  Was,"  whose  sixteen  pages  make  up  one  of  the  bonnes 

Whti  of  our  literature.     It  is  a  solidified   echo    of  the  clashing 

cknk  and  the  swinging  thunder  of  cavalry.     It  warms  the  blood 
an  inspection  of  Dick's  "beautiful  men."     No  finer  situation 
e\*er  devised  than  the  gradual  discovery  of  Lieutenant  Austin 
mason   in  the  dazed  abject  scarecrow,  standing  in  ghastly  con- 
to  the  brilliant  life  of  his  o>^*n  old  mess,  and  grovelling  before  a 
whom  it  was  his  business  to  defy.     The  fehne  Dirkoviich  cuts 
B  most  telling  figure  in  his  naturally  tr)Mng  position  of  a  cat  watching 
an  escaped  mouse.     He  makes  exactly  the  same  iiTipression  as  a 
cat,  with  his  suave  sweetness  and  his  onyx  eyes,  dilating  at  the  sight 
the  knout  scars,  visible  signs  as   he   was   visible  representative 
his  nation  in  the  stronghold  of  the  hereditary  foe.     The  fierce 
crcd  antagonism  between  Russian  and  English  fills  the  reader 
angry  joy.     One  shares  the  White  Hussars'  delight,  that  after 
Limmason    did  not    apologise.      The  verse   Mildred   hummed 
good  in  the  mouth.     So  say  all  of  us. 

We're  sorry  for  Mr.  Bluebeard, 

We're  sorry  lo  cause  him  pain  ; 
Bui  a  teiriljle  spree  there's  sure  to  be 

When  he  comes  back  again. 

Rudyard  Kipling  can  pass  a  highly  creditable  examination  on 

dren  and  dogs,  who  collectively  form  an  e:(ccllent   test  of   an 

or's  insight.     His  Majesty  and  poor  Black  Sheep  (I  will  bet 

to  one  on  the  identity  of  Black  Sheep  with  the  man  who  has 

bed  his  troubles)  accampUsh  the  wcU-nigh  impossible  feat  of 

ng  really  pathetic  children.     Tietjens  and  Mr.  Wardle  are  even 

tter  creations.      Mr.  Wardk's  fixed  belief  that  his   master    was 

incapable  of  existing  without  his  countenance  and  protection,  hits 

'  Barrack  Room  BaUads^  6-c     London  :  Methuen  &  Co 
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off  the  average  canine  to  the  life.  Mian  Mittu  and  Amomnu 
are  respectively  a  bird  and  beast,  whose  acquaintance  one  should  be 
most  happy  lo  make. 

This  is  an  illegal  stoppage.  But  the  finish  must  arrive  some 
time,  even  if  no  peroration  comes  handy.  May  ihe  Presence,  having 
read  me  without  skipping,  live  a  thousand  years  1 

GORING    COPE. 
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BKOTHER,  PALADIN,  AND  LOVER. 

Salaona,  c'cst  Marccau  !     I.'honorcr  m*cst  permis, 

Car  devant  tm  ccrcueil  il  n'cst  plus  d'crincmu. 

Sa  vie  est  coarte  el  )>cUe ;  on  a  vu  deux  arinccs 

Ensemljlc  Coire  honncur  a  scs  cendrcs  aimees  ! 

LAii,  son  cneur  ctait  pur  t  .  .   .  Voilii.  d'oii  vienl  aa  gloirc  !  .  .  . 

Aussi  le  monde  cotter  a  bcni  sa  mcniuire  !  .  .  , 

Htt^im  Qtiiettant^ s  tramlation  of  Byron, 

•*  ^^  OI.DIER  at  sixteen,  General  at  twenty-three,  killed  at  twenty- 
^H  %.J  seven."  Thus  is  summed  up  the  life  of  Fran^ois-Severin 
^ftSarceau,  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  erected  to  him  in  his  native 
^Hdwti  of  Chartrcs ;  and  English  subalterns^  living  in  dread  uf  being 
^Superseded  for  failing  to  obtain  promotion,  have  sighed  for  glory  so 
pi8|uickly  won  and  so  soon  secured  past  losing.  lijTon's  poem  and 
Barbicrs  picture  have  kept  before  us  the  image  of  the  dying  hero, 
imcnted  by  friend  and  foe,  "  tliat  bright  s[)ot  in  the  dark  annals  of 
im-visngcd  war"  (Major  Griffiths);  and  while  military  historians 
'cl  at  the  brilliant  operations  directed  by  so  young  a  head,  the 
rilian  turns  with  satisfaction  lo  the  testimony  of  the  Coblentz 
Lgisirates  that  the  victor  was  as  generous  as  the  assailant  was 
intrepid.  Closer  examination  into  the  life  of  the  young  warrior  dis- 
new  subjects  for  admiration,  but  it  discloses  also,  as  a  com- 
»n  for  folk  who  are  less  outwardly  favoured  ty  Fortune,  that  a 
Lous  public  career  can  be  chequered  by  bitter  disappointments  in 
private  life,  and  that  even  a  general  of  twenty-three  may  have  occa- 
sion for  tears  as  well  as  for  smiles. 

Frani^ois-Scverin    Marceau-Desgraviers   was   born    at    Chartrcs, 

^iarch  I,  1769,  son  of  the  local  procureur  an  bailUage  Dcsgravters, 

*^  had  already  four  children  by  a  former  wife.     The  new-comer 

***  not  particularly  welcomed,  even  by  the  mother  of  whom  he  was 

^l«fiRt-bom  ;  and  he  was  not  only  put  out  to  nurse  in  the  country 

**  once,  but  was  left  there  for  full  ten  years,  receiving,  happily, 

aHection  from  his  foster-mother,  a  vine-drciier's  wife,  the 

^'^  Jemme   Frafuctur  of  the  General's   subsequent  recollections. 

"^1  It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  think  about  him,  he  was 

"^  to  the  local  college,  where  he  learned  nothing.     'M\1icn  he  was 
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offered  a  book,  he  asked  for  a  sword,"  says  his  panegyrist,  in  langoa^ 
more  or  less  figurative.  He  distinguished  himself  principally  by  one 
day  inciting  some  eight  or  ten  of  his  schoolfellows  to  jump  on  the 
backs  of  a  flock  of  horses  grazing  in  a  meadow  and  gallop  awif 
across  country  as  far  as  Maintenon.  The  boys  returned  a  little  before 
midnight,  very  weary,  and  very  apprehensive  of  chastisement,  wl 
however  was  declared  by  the  masters  and  by  Desgraviers  /^tobc' 
due  only  lo  that  turbulent  little  Desgraviers,  who  was  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  made  food  for  powder  as  soon  as  he  should  be  big 
enough. 

However,  his  family  had  what  seemed  to  them  more  ambitiot 
designs  ;  and  the  lad^  at  fourteen,  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office] 
of  the  procurt'ur  Champion,  who  had  married  his  eldest  half: 
This  office,  which  he  straightway  nicknamed  ^w/^-r,  was  made  ei 
able  to  him  only  by  the  company  of  his  half-sister  Emira.*  She 
sought  consolation  for  a  loveless  marriage  in  books,  in  gardcnin&j 
and  in  drawing  ;  and  the  advent  of  the  neglected  younger  brothfl* 
afiectionatc,  and  craving  for  affection,  was  a  godsend  to  her.  "Sh(k) 
though  but  of  the  half-blood,  bestowed  on  me  those  cares  whick 
nearer  kindred  denied,"  wrote  Marceau  in  after  years  to  his  betrothed*! 
But  conjugal  dissensions  ended  in  Eraira's  retirement  to  a  Parisi; 
convent;  "and  then,"  to  quote  Marceau  again,  "  everything  pallf 
upon  me."  *' I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Desgraviers,"  he  %Totc 
Kraira,  after  a  renewed  experience  of  coldness.  *'  Not  one  of 
hearts  has  opened  to  me.  Henceforth  I  drop  their  name, 
will  be  known  only  by  that  of  Marceau.  Promise  me  to  do 
same,  my  good  sister,  you  to  whom  I  owe  all  as  to  a  tender  mothflv 
There  are  only  we  two  who  love  each  other." 

At  fiUeen  he  offered  himself  to  a  recruiting-sergeant,  but  ftf] 
told  to  go  home  for  a  year  and  grow  bigger.  The  next  year  (1785)] 
he  succeeded  in  entering  the  regiment  of  Savoy-Carignan,  without*' 
farthing  beyond  the  two  hundred  livres  he  received  as  bounty-raoney* 
Cast  off  by  his  family,  but  sustained  by  the  recollection  of 
and,  moreover,  of  a  young  girl  of  his  own  age,  Marie- Anne  Maugarl 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  reading  every  mi 
tary  book  from  Xcnophon  to  Marshal  Saxe,  and  composing,  \ 
said,  a  treatise  on  infantry  manoeuvres,  which  he  presented  to 
War  Minister  in  1791.  The  work,  however,  has  been  searched  for' 
vain,  and  is  believed  to  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  biographers. 
At  twenty  years  old  he  was  sergeant,  and  obtained  his  first  leave  of 

'  A  decree  0/  ihc  llevolutionnry  Commune  of  Charlrcs  authorised  her  ihus 
ttanspost  her  Ido  clerical  name  of  Marie. 


Ey  from  Paris  and  from  my  evil  habits."  Accordingly,  in 
C,  1789,  he  used  the  right  of  a  Bastille  conqueror  to  choose 
tnent,  and  demanded  his  transfer  to  Chartres  as  drill  instructor 
Katiooat  Guard.  During  the  next  two  years  we  find  him 
of  Chasseurs,  and,  finally,  quartered  at  Rheims  as  conimand- 
le  Eure  and  Loire  volunteers,  but  only  waiting  for  his  election 
;1  to  follow  Emira's  advice  and  solicit  from  the  War  Minister 
fer  to  the  line  troops. 

:au  s  portrait  has  been  made  familiar  by  Sergcnt's  engraving, 

;cd  on  every  French  child's  coloured  picture  sheet  of  £es 

Hojnm€s  dt  Frana.     A  figure  of  the  type  of  the  youthful 

te,  not  tall,  but  active  and  strongly  made,  the  face  oval, 

brown  eyes,  high  forehead  and  straight  nose,  shaded  by 

itnut  hair,  and  moustache  of  a  redder  hue.     A  quick  temper, 

»t  under  control,  a  warm  heart,  knowing  no  bounds  in  its 

tip,  readiness  to  laugli  or  weep — such  were  the  prominent 

eristics  of  Marceau,  who  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  social 

I  by  his  equals,  as  he  was  res[)ected  by  his  superiors  for  his 

Eonduct  and  for  the  skill  with  which  he  brought  his  rawvolun- 

pder  discipline.     Up  to  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  had  never 

I  wine,  and  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe  he  could  go  straight  from  a 

table  to  his  cabinet,  and  plan  the  next  day's  bailie.     His 

•almost  schoolgirlish  in  their  reiterated  "  I  embrace  thee," 

\t  hear  from  thee  soon,"  breathe  a  spirit  equally  ready  to  give 

ftiendship,  and  as  forgiving  as  it  is  trusting  and  hopeful  for 

ire.     "  Why  does  he  not  write  to  me  ?  "  he  asks  of  some  com- 
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indicating  that  the  colonel   of  twenty-one   resembi 
young  cornet,  in  having  "  a  still-lingering  liking  for  t 

To  M.  Constantin  Maugars. 

Tbon  wilt  receive  my  dear  friend  with  this  a  basket  of  \ 

country.     It  is  said  to  be  very  good.     Thou  wilt  eivc  us  ihy  0|n| 

packet  too  for  Legmnd.      As  we  have  not  had  tinu:  to  divide 

him   the  smaller  half.      Farewell  mon  cker  we  all  embrace  tlu 

contains  two  packets  at  least  I  think.     If  not  thou  must  share  it 

]  pound  of  ginger-nuts 

2^  of  almond  cracknels  for  Lcgrand  and  the  rest  for  I 

I  embrace  thee 

The  next  letter,  in  a  graver  strain,  gives  notice  of 
of  Constantin^s  younger  brother,  Hip|>olyte,  who  seenu 
packed  ofT  to  the  wars  as  a  mauvais  sujct. 

Oh  my  friend  I  foresee  with  pain  that  he  will  have  passions 
bring  trouble  upon  him.  I  have  wepl  to  see  him  and  I  have  ra 
the  moments  when  I  have  like  him  abandoned  all  that  I  ought  J 
Alas  how  hnppy  I  should  have  been  if  like  him  I  had  found  ftti 
have  helped  me  to  amend.  This  will  convince  thcc  that  thou  hostl 
OS  lo  my  watchfulness  over  thy  broihcr.  Write  as  soon  as  thQ|| 
Adieu  my  friend.  I  have  but  just  the  Lime  lo  write  to  ihee. 
days  almost  all  of  us  are  under  arms.  Adieu  my 
gingerbread  ? 


LS  soon  as  thQ|| 
Ic  to  thee.  J 
friend.      Oil 

MAKcr^u-D| 


P.S.'Wc  scarcely  know  that  we  have  quilted  our  part 
one  is  so  amiable  to  us. 


""1 


To  the  next  letter  there  is  a  significant  postscript :  | 
llippolyte  has  got  two  days  in  the  salU  de  discipline.     It  will  le^ 

On  the  eve  of  marching  for  the  frontier,  we  havd 
Marccau's  attempts,  pathetic  in  its  sto])lessness,  at  recor 
his  family : 

Mama  if  there  is  a  circumstance  specially  oillicting  to  a  so 
it  is  when  after  yielding  lo  the  impulse  of  his  heart  in  strivi 
muilier  a  son  still  sees  himself  forgotten  and  remains  an  isoloft 
midst  of  his  kinsfolk.  I  pray  you  lo  leave  me  no  more  in  susp( 
tndilierence  or  your  affection  and  to  be  pleastrd  to  impose  on  me 
tions.  It  is  in  these  sentiments  thai  I  shall  never  cease  to  1>e  witl 
Your  most  humble  and  roost  affcctii 

Give  my  love  to  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

To  this  there  was  no  reply. 

Marccau  had  the  unwelcome  task  of  guarding  the  c 
arrested  by  Lafayette  at  Sedan.  He  excused  himseU 
soldier  under  orders.     "  But  be  not  uneasy,"  he  added, 
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to  work  at  once  to  repair  this  involuntary  insult  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people."  Accordingly,  that  night  he  spoke  strongly  to  his 
ion  about  L^ayette's  crime  oi  Use-nation^  and  thus  kindled  the 
spark  of  the  dissension  which  ended  in  T^fayette's  taking  flight 
the  frontier.  Rumour  adds  that  Marccau,  presenting  his 
at  the  breast  of  a  wavering  officer,  and  crying  "  Frenchmen  ! 
defence  of  the  (rontier  is  a  more  sacred  duty  than  fidelity  to  a 
;ral,"  restrained  the  whole  army  from  following  its  leader  to  the 
ip  of  the  enemy.  "  This  lad  has  saved  France,"  said  Kersaint, 
of  the  arrested  ones,  when  he  embraced  Marceau  in  the  National 

ibly. 
Hearing  that  his  widowed   mother,   struggling  on   in  a   small 
iper's  business  at  Chartres,  had  been  robbed,  the  neglected  son — 
had  already  renounced  in  her  favour  his  share  of  the  succession 
two  horses  and  sent  her  the  proceeds.     "I  know  not  if  she 
thank  me,"  he  wrote  to  Emira,     "  I  did  it  to  satisfy  my  con- 
ic."    He  sent  for  one  of  his  younger  brothers  to  come  out  to 
and  found  for  one  of  his  sisters  a  home  with  Emira.     The  warm 
to   old  friends   continue.      He   bids   Maugars   kiss   one 
»e  Chevalier  for  him.     "  She  cannot  take  offence.     I  used  to 
my  little  cousin.     It  is  so  long  since  I  have  kissed  a  pretty 
that  even  at  this  distance  it  will  do  my  heart  good.     Assure 
papa  thy  mama  thy  aunt  and  everybody  of  my  respect."     The 
letter,  written  after  the  surrender  of  Verdun,  "that  execrable 
breathes  bitterness  against  the  officers  who  had  counselled  the 
rnder,  and  against  the  soldiers  whose  desertion  had  been  made 
pretext  for  it 

Omy  fricml  roy  heart  blcnls  to  have  lo  wrile  thus  of  ray  co-cJlizcTis.     Three 

cowardji  have  abandoned  their  flag.     I  rqjrct  to  have  been  judged  worthy 

cocunamd  them.      How  unhappy  is  he  who  ^unfers  and  finds  no  remedy.      I 

!  indiscipline  reign  in  our  army.     I  blush  lo  own  tha.t  our  troops  are  more 

than  the  enemy.     Should  this  go  on  France  will  Itnd  herself  deserted  by 

33  of  honour  and  by  roe  among  llieni.      I  prefer  poverty  to  ignominy  and 

^  bear  it  said  Marceau  was  virtuous  and  he  was  not  a  coward. 

M.  D. 
^yicspects  to  Ihy  papa  and  thy  mama. 

"  i»  1  who  have  been  to  the  King  of  I'russia's  camp  and  have  drawn  up  the 
JKtldtt  of  capitulation. 

^slast  postscript  was  all  that  Marceau  could  bear  to  write  about 


»fcit 


*a5  to  the  last  a  painful  subject  to  him— that  though  he  alone, 


[01  all  the  garrison  in  council,  had  supported  the  Commandant  TScau- 
^I^^TC  in  his  resolve  to  hold  out,  yet  to  him,  as  the  youngest  officer, 
^•^tifcll  the  hateful  task  of  carr)'tng  to  the  enemy  the  terms  of  sur- 
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render.     The  story  goes  that  the  bandage  placed  on  his  eyes  »hite  | 
crossing  the  h'nes  was  soaked  through  with  his  tears. 

Marceau  not  only  lost  baggage,  horses,  and  400  Hvres  of  savir 
but  found  himself  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  all  his  broih( 
officers  as  traitors  to  their  country.     Now,  however,  Emira  stood 
in  good  stead.     She  had  a  respectful  admirer  in  the  engraver  Seigc 
deputy  to  the  National  Assembly,  and,  through  Sergent's  esertic 
Marceau  obtained  a  recognition  of  his  claim  to  exemption  from 
ment,  and  even  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  nation.    Still Itf 
misfortunes  were  not  ended.     Having  been  transferred  as  a  captaiaj 
of  cuirassiers  10  the  Germanic  Legion  in  the  Vend<?e,  he  was 
included  with  other  ofificcrs    in  a  sweeping    charge    of   inmi 
Arrested  and  *' loaded  with  fetters "  (which  may  or  may  not  ha? 
been  literal  iron),  Marceau  appeared  before  the  tribunal  at  T< 
"  with  that  timidity  which  really  is  the  accompaniment  of  innocence,' 
and  made  his  defence  simply  and  calmly.     "This  is  the  first 
thai  1  have  seen   N[arceau,"  said  one  of  the  judges,  the  agent  A 
mission  Goupillcau,  "but  if  he  is  not  as  true  a  Republican  as  he  ill 
brave  soldier,  I  will  never  trust  man  again."    The  agent  Bourl 
who  had   been    Marceau*s  accuser,   acknowledged    his   errpr, 
embraced  the  prisoner  before  the  tribunal.     A  few  days  later, 
the  loss  of  Satimur,  Marceau  found  himself,  with  seven  cuii 
only,  posted  (by  a  treachery,  as  some  have  supposed,  h'ke  that 
tised  on  Unah)  outside  the  walls  of  the  town.     Retreating  step 
step,  they  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  Vendeans  carrying  along  with  tl 
a  prisoner,  girt,  as  Marceau's  quick  eye  detected,  with  the  tricoloi 
scarf     Bursting  on  the  enemy  in  a  charge  which  left  three  out  of  1 
seven  men  dead  on  the  field,  he  seized  Bourbotte  in   his  arms, 
dismounting,   bade  him  take  his  horse.      "  Better,"  he  exclaii 
**  that  a  soldier  like  me  should  perish  than  a  representative  of 
people.*'     At  this  moment  a  fourth  man  dropped.     "  My  captaiflil 
he  gasped,  "  I  can  li^hc  no  more  ;  take  my  horse  and  save  yoaraelt] 
Marceau  accepted  the  ofler,  and,  with  his  three  remaining  men, 
his  way  to  a  place  of  safety,  bringing  off  with  him    the  r< 
prisoner.     For  this  feat  Marceau  was  created  Major  on  the  field, 
his  appointment  as  (leneral  of  Brigade  was  solicited  from  the 
vention. 

After  rallying  the  fugitives  in  the  defeat  of  Chantonnay(Septemhj 
S,  1793),  ^^^^  contributing  to  the  victory  oi  Morlagne  (October  i| 
where  he  took  the  place   of  the  wounded  General  Bard,  Marc 
found  himself  bivouacked  with  liis  men,  within  a  league  of  Gem 
Kldber,  whom  he  knew  only  by  reputation.      With  the  ardour 


iwmmm^mmtmf 
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ng  the  difference  in  age,  as  godfather  and  godson  in  chivalry. 
au  had  the  glory  of  retrieving  the  day  at  ChoUet  (October 
when  the  advanced  column,  following  the  example  set  it 
ent  in  mission  Carrier,*  fled  in  panic  before  it  had  seen  the 
**  Lei  Carrier  pass  \  "  cried  Kl^ber  in  scorn,  as  the  dastard 
through  his  ranks,  "he  will  come  back  to  kill  after  the 
But  there  would  have  been  no  victory  had  not  Marceau, 
idous  inanceu\Te,  brought  his  artillery  unperceived  within 
)t  of  the  enemy,  and  then,  with  one  volley,  laid  low  whole 
:  Vendeans  fled  in  confusion,  and  firom  that  day  the  tide 
was  turned. 

and  Marceau  had  much  to  bear  from  those  pests  the 
I  mission,  who  took  on  themselves  to  act  as  masters,  to 
ic  decisions  of  the  military  chiefs  in  council,  and  unblush- 
bvour  those  officers  who  talked  the  biggest  about  patriotism 
(love  of  humanity.  At  Dol,  Marceau,  when  pursuing  the 
y,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  own  men  turned 
ves  by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  under  General  Muller, 
I  and  staff  so  drunk  that  they  gave  the  wrong  orders, 
vexations  followed  :— the  rout  at  Antrain,  brought  about 
^  Westermann's  jielding  to  the  foolish  impatience  of  the 
jbur,  and  only  not  resulting   in  complete  defeat   because 

Ellied  men  enough  to  make  a  stout  defence  of  the  bridge  ; 
the  relief  of  Angers,  caused  by  Marceau^s  loyal  obedience 
rior's  orders,  and  yet  imputed  as  a  fauh  to  him  by  that 
toior,  Genera]  Rossignol,  with  the  aggravation  of  an  insinua- 


r,  and  had  an 
«D  a 
'CocBc,  cone,  Kl^xx, 
5ct  oot  of  thnr 
to  die  War 
b«l  aratoczst ";  and  that 
vwnrriiifig  of  a  Gixoodin,  and  not  i 
tiK  pfttnots"  ;  and  the  nexi 
Ids  brevet  of  general  of  brigade,, 
the  armal  of  General  Thurreau,  brought 
of  Ktfhrr.      Probably  by  inadvertence,  there  t 
to  the  nev-made  cxmimander  to  keep 
at  Ins  ^fiscretion  ;  and  M^rceau  hereupon  refuse 
Ae  mnimiiwl  sare  mder  the  direction  of  Ki^ber.     ** 
take  al  die  lespoosflxlitf,''  he  said,  *'  I  asV  only  to  lead  the  van 
at  the  iifco^fiir  of  danger.*     "  Be  it  50,  my  friend,''  replied  K 
**  we  «ill  6ght,  or  be  goillodned,  together." 

At  Le  Mans,  again,  the  "  incorrigible  temerity  "  of  Westeii 

led  MaroeaOy  against  his  belter  judgment,  to  risk  an  attack  vA 

waiting  for  the  main  body  under  Kleber — **a    passing  su« 

writes  Baron  Emouf,  "  for  which  he  might  have  paid  dear  ha 

had  to  do  with  adversaries  less  war-worn  and  unused  to  surpi 

As  it  was,  Marceau  found  himself  exposed  in  flank  and  rear,  an 

sent  in  all  haste  to  entreat  KJebcr  to  come  up  "  Marceau  is  a  c 

remarked  Klcbcr,  on  receiving  the  message.     "  He  has  done  a 

thing  and  it  is  well  he  should  feel  it  ;  still  we  must  make  haste 

him  out  of  the  mess.**     Accordingly  he  marched  ten  leagu 

arrived  at  midnight,  in  lime  to  enable  Marceau,  "overwhelm 

fatigue,"  to  draw  oft  and  renew  the  attack  at  daybreak,  '*  wh 

remained  save  those  who  h:id  not  the  strength  to  flee."     •*  There 

horrible  scenes,"  continues  Ernouf  ;   '*  our  comfort  must  be,  th 

true  soldiers  were  not  responsible  for  them,"     Here  comes  th| 

which  panegyrists  have  dilated  into  a  representation  of  "  the  on 

Scipio  "  covering  with  his  cloak  and  defending  at  the  sword's  1 

a  Vendean  warrioress  who,  in  the  direst  straits,  threw  down  her 

and  cried  **0  Marceau  !  save  me !"     Now  the  credit  of  this  inc 

must  be  given  in  the  fust  instance  10  the  adjutant-general  Savi 

whom,  when  about  to  mount  and  follow  the  main  column  I 

Marceau  and  KUbcr^  two  grenadicis  brought  a  young  girl,  who 

her  name  as  Angclique  IVsmesliers,  swept  away  from  her  0 

Iter  in  the  hurry  of  flight,  and  craving  only  to  be  shot  ani 

a  worse  fate.      Savary  reassured   her,  spoke  of  the 


m^  "lA  uun  &  fuffei  mm  i  naa  iue  ia  i  raui^  ia  ia£ 


k  so,  give  your  own  orders."  And  Savar)'  charged  his 
to  accompany  the  carriage,  and  to  secure  for  ihe  young 
te  room,  and  secrecy  from  the  bloodthirsty  represcnta- 
ihe  evening,  at  I^val,  he  found  opporlunily  of  speaking 
ierals  alone,  who  requested  to  be  introduced  to  his  /tro/rgtr. 
sally  the  case,  as  some  romantic  biographers  have  suggested, 
is  one  interview — of  which  Kleber  has  recorded  that  "  never 
fa  prettier  or  a  more  interesting  woman" — the  Republican 
loyaltst  lost  their  hearts  to  each  other,  we  agree  with  Emouf 
B  "  quick  work  " ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Marceau  exerted 
f  find  shelter  for  her  with  a  respectable  couple,  and  that  at 
lure  next  day  he  left  with  her  the  following  safe-conduct, 
fiction  " : 

iicncss  Dcsmcslicrf,  Itom  at  Nnntc-s  dwelling  at  Montfau^on,  having 
as  thai  her  mother  had  force<I  her  to  follow  the  rebel  army,  and  that 
rsto  us,  forukingthc  rebel  army,  and  engaging  to  live  henceforth 
demands  for  her  safely  the  present  attestation  : 
thai   the  cUi/cnL'ss  above-named  /tas  surrcndgred  of  her  frecitnll  3X 
ers,  the  23  frimaire,  on  II  of  ihe  Republic  one  and  indivisible. 

Marceau. 


Bollcctcd,"  he  said,  when  next  he  met  Emira,  "  that  she  was 
ex,  and  perhaps  she  had  once  had  a  brother  who  adored 

the  wake  of  the  army  ever  followed  the  commissioners, 
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T:s^  i  z=sz:^  -rzj^,  zan-scsii  -*>v^*c.  bat  rest 
==-.      jL^r^si.  T3S  at  5'.::i  rsrr*.  s^jirig  at  the  c 

i^  ^^  arxc±c  jrzii  r-;^  :be  csecntk 
rx:^  jn:.  —on.  as  jw^r^  re  1-ntl.  Marceaa  shn 
i=  f  "T  ?^e=  z.  *  Ife.  y^i  r^  risita  j:a£  see  wtiai 
Ic  .T:ti=:=i£  r  ri=-£  irceired  a  gold  wa 
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f  *  "■  ^  siozae  to  neccnon  a  young 
ae  prrs  r»s  iis  :in>  wsich,  which  sh 
iiiier  iz  ":  -.r  ':  rtL?::.  :^;  abt  sa£  tr  ne,  "  Prenuse  me  before  God  lo 
-V.  J>  tht:-L  Vt— ^-  ^bsTTPsr  bs  say  be,  ihe  c«3y  pkdge I  can  give  hi 


grantrit."    I  tr-.ciic!. 
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Exscunc 
"P&sr  c:-::d  1"  cred  the  general,  bmsting  into  a  flood  o 
*•  I  had  yjTon^ised  that  she  should  live." 

But  this  is  arr.cipatine.  From  Laval  Marceau  pursued  tl 
deans  lo  the  Loire,  vhich  he  had  predicted  "  would  be  their 
and  thence  lo  Savenay,  where  he  was  checked  by  an  order  fi 
tardy  General  Thurreau  to  wait  till  he  should  come  to  t 
»  Savary  seems  left  out  in  the  cold.  We  suggest,  though  it  spoils  the  i 
(iia/  Angcliquc,  in  hci  uurry,  did  xvo^  Vivow  one  man  in  blue  from  aaothc 
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©mand.    Nfarceau  was  about  to  return  a  sharp  answer,  which,  by 

e  advice  of  his  elders,  he  toned  down  to  *'  I  shall  attack  at  dawn 

'morrow.      If  thou  wouldst  see  the  end  of  the  war  come  quickly." 

K  attack  was  nearly  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  irrepressible 

ieur  taking  on  himself  to  cry,  "Come  on,  comrades!  forward! 

ward!"    "Do  tr^' and  stop  this  screeching"  {criai/firie),  said  Kl^ber 

despair  to  Marceau,  "or  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  Nantes  with  the 

my  at  our  backs."     "Prieur,"  said  Marceau,  in  his  sternest  tone, 

is  not  thy  place,  and  thou  mighl'st  get  an  awkward  musket-ball 

durgc  of  shot."     Hereupon    Prieur  and  his   **  company  of 

idans  "  retired,  and  the  war  was  ended— at  least,  all  that  deserved 

name  of  warfare.     What  remained  was  not  work  for  such  men  as 

lu  and  KMber. 

Fhurrcau  took  the  usual  revenge  of  writing  complaints  of  his 
"lukewarm  patriotism."  They  protested,  but  what  availed 
ang  against  a  general  who  had  a  brother  an  agent  in  mission  ? 
Ki  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Nantes  presented  civic  crowns  to  the 
I^ncring  generals,  the  agent  Tliurrcau  sprang  to  the  tribune  to 
ounce  these  honours  "stinking  of  the  ancient  regime"  "  It  is  to 
soldiers,"  he  cried»"who  win  the  victories,  who  bear  the  toils 
hardships  of  war,  that  crowns  are  owing."  Kl^ber  replied  with 
t,  "  We,  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  know  that ;  and  our 
ierSj  who  each  may  hope  to  rise,  know  that  a  thousand  arms  are 
unless  directed  by  one  head.  AVe  accept  this  crown  only  to 
ch  it  to  our  comrades'  flag."  The  applause  was  for  KJt^ber. 
^tarceau  had  a  stormy  interview  with  General  Thurreau,  which 
iltcd  in  the  younger  man  demanding  indignantly  an  apology  or  a 
A,  neither  of  which  would  the  new-made  commander  grant  to  one 
iceforth  his  subordinate.  "  A  brave  man,"  retorted  Marceau, 
Duld  have  come  to  assume  his  command  on  the  batlle-field.** 
I»cver,  the  matter  ended  in  Marceau's  being  sent  under  arrest  to 
Iteaubriand,  where  he  fell  ill  and  was  removed  to  the  ch.^leau  of 
d-devant  Count  of  Chateaugtron,  father  of  Hippolyte  Le  Prestre, 
aide-de-camp.  And  here  Marceau  found  what  went  some  way 
fiODsole  him  for  his  own  disgrace,  and  for  the  connagrations  and 
ilhdcs  which,  as  he  repeated  in  every  letter  to  Sergcnt,  were  just 
w»y  to  swell  the  rebel  battalions. 

Hippolyte  Le  Prestre  had  a  sister  Agathe,  seventeen  years  old, 

»tll-made,  with  blonde  hair,  large  blue  eyes,  and  dazzling  white 

i-    The  rule  that  the  aide-de-camp  falls  in  love  wiih  the  general's 

•lighter  is  probably  modified  when  the  general  is  younger  than  his 

dc<   Marceau  believed  that  his  passion  was  relumed,  but  he  durst 
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!  Thou  wilt  confess  1  hope  that  it  is  not  reassuring  especially  now 
be  so  glad  loknow  thcc  well  in  health  and  ready  to  come  and  help 
:anipai<;n  which  has  been  .so  furtunate  for  us. 

,  things  to  our  friends.      In  a   few  days  I  shall  lie  fighting  will  give 
and  will  love  thee  always  the  same  that  is  more  than  any  man 

I  caa  do  anything  for  thee.  Embrace  our  friends.  I  am  longing 
tee  thee. 

eal  had  its  effect,  as  appears  from  the  next  letter  (written 
November  29,  1794) : 

xnmng  at  last.  I  am  content.  Set  out  at  once  and  lose  no  time. 
lires  more  or  less  ?  I  can  never  pay  too  dear  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
k  and  make  speed. 

succeeded  Le  Preslre  as  Marceau's  aide-de-camp,  and 
ike  brethren,  with   all  in  common,    Maugars  refusing 
or  fear  of  being  parted  from  his  friend.    He  was  pro- 
le-de-camp under  whose  guidance  the  fugitives  Sergent 
first  arrived  at   Coblentz,  where  Marceau  dared  not 
I,  for  fear  of  betraying  Sergent  to  the  agents  in  mission, 
them  by  a  staff-officer  forty-seven  louis,  a   passport, 
of  recommendation  to  the  ladies  on  whom  he  was 
and,  finding  himself  unexpectedly  in  their  neighbour- 
DC  at  nightfall  to  visit  them,  and  to  take  Emira  away  to 
tecorously  from  her  brother's  household.    An  Austrian 
lue  uniform  under  the  civilian  overcoat,  and  next  day 
arrested  by  the  Austrian  authorities,  and  the  papers 
[arceau  were  found  on  him.     These  saved  him.     No 

iiW    harm    ihp    ftrntM    of   the    ffenernl   who  Ipvifrl    nr* 


ould  make  a  brilliant  letter  out  of  this  brilliant  affair,  but  to 
11  is  worth  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  It  was  warm  work, 
we  are."  He  had  to  confess  that  at  the  planting  of  the 
Liberty  "joy  shone  only  on  the  faces  of  our  brave  soldiers. 
s  something  to  have  set  up  the  symbol."  But  the  autumn 
was  marked  by  a  great  military  blunder,  of  which  Kl^ber 
kindly  as  possible. 

Kl^ber  tojourdan,  from  Engers^  Oci,  l8,  1795. 

p.in.  I  saw  a  6re-ship  appear  on  the  Rhine,  near  Engers.      At  once  I 

to  prevent  its  approach,  and  to  hasten  the  artillery's  passage  of  the 

I  ncTcr  doubted  that  this  fire-sbip  came  from  the  enemy,  and  that  we 

of  them,  as  indeed  we  did,  all  night  long,  by  tens,  by  twenties. 


(O  bridges  of  Neuwied  took  fire  \  and  at  this  moment  I  am  cut  olT  from 
micuion  with  the  left  bank.  At  daybreak  we  must  set  to  work  at  a 
^  or  must  find  means  of  embarkation ;  if  not  I  must  march  upon  Bonn, 
to  find  the  bridge  there  destroyed  also. 

wSX  be  astonished  to  hear  these  fire-ships  came  not  from  the  enemy, 
ui  <Hder,  ill-advised  or  ill-executed,  of  poor  Marceau,  who  took  it  into 
o  bara  ill  the  boats  on  the  right  bank,  instead  of  passing  tkem  to  the 
IB  in  despair  ;  and  if  he  falls  not  on  the  field  he  is  resolved  not  to  sur* 
jslbrtaDes  he  has  cansed,  nor  to  hear  the  reproaches  he  wilt  incur. 
^  my  friend,  that  we  could  hardly  be  worse  off,  but  count  on  my 

eau  had  indeed  received  orders  to  burn  the  boats  and 
le  enemy's  pursuit,  but  either  he  or  the  engineer  Captain 
under  him  had  miscalculated  the  time.  Mad  with  despair 
iht  of  the  bridees  in  flames  before  him,  he  nut  a  nistol  to  his 
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k,  and  the  one  he  was  expecting  from  her  had  been  delayed. 
r  was  hot,  and  he  was  flushed  and  eager-looking,  but  sad 
I  if  brooding  on  the  defection  of  General  Castelvert,  whose 
ked  raising  of  the  siege  of  Ehrenbreitstein  had  exposed 
I  flank  and  rendered  the  retreat  necessary.  His  horse,  a 
led  sorrel,  of  a  quiet  nature,  never  moved — would  that  it  had 
-when  a  Hungarian  hussar  made  a  threatening  movement, 
le  same  time  a  shot  from  behind  a  tree  struck  the  general's 
C  the  elbow.  Marceau,  without  a  word,  turned  his  horse 
tated,  while  Captain  Souhaii  dropped  the  hussar  with  a 
bt,  and,  smiling,  returned  with  the  fallen  man's  horse  to  his 
Her.  "  Never  mind  that  now,  my  friend,"  said  Marceau, 
Rnged  tone  betrayed  his  condition,  "  I  am  badly  hurl.  Let 
icn  know  it."  He  dismounted  just  in  lime  to  save  himself 
ng,  and  while  his  grenadiers,  crying  "  Let  us  die  lo  avenge 
rpt  up  a  sharp  fire,  he  lay  in  the  dust  under  the  hut  sun, 
I  by  Souhait  and  a  few  others — one  of  whom  was  shot  dead 

Eing  him — and  continued  to  give  his  orders.     "  My  friends, 
for,"  he  gasped,  as  the  enemy  pressed,  **  but  let  mc  not 
eir  hands — finish  me."    Almost  against  his  will,  he  was 
two  muskets,  the  horsemen  cut  branches  lo  shade  his  head, 
vras  carried  through  the  ranks,  still  giving  his  orders  and 
the  retreat,  as  far  as  Walni  erode,  three  leagues  olT,  where  a 
litter  was  formed  of  the  side  of  a  cart,  and  water  was 
.    The  wound  was  hojicless.     The  baU,  after  grazing  the 
had  passed  slantingwise  clean  through  the  body,  and  was 
under  the  iJcin  of  the  left  hin.      Here  Hp.madntte  met  him. 


offucd  thcxDseifSi 

e  Chaites, 
tnsfico  to  his 
§or  the  anny 
His  conSdence 
the  asKitioD  that 

We  love  to  repeat 
Why  rob 
^agf€£  A  deed  «hicii»  to  oar  mbid,  b  asgreiti 
to  Imb  is  the  statement  that 
Svhckor  ncan  U  tnnsport"  *T 
I  vodd  not  hftve  coveted  the  honotu 
Maicean.' 
Tlie  vounded  man  was  left  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  at  break  of] 
day  UaxoD  Kiay,  commander  of  the  Austrian  \*angi:ard,  came 
aqoire  after  htm.  He  was  admitted  later  on,  and  sal  by  Marcaa's 
bedside,  pressing  his  hands,  and  trying  to  cheer  him.  The  wonnd^ 
had  been  dressed  on  first  arriving,  and  was  somewhat  eased,  botj 
there  remained  much  pain,  spitting  of  blood,  and  difficulty  <X\ 
breathing.  *'I  cannot  get  over  it,  I  know,"  said  Marccau  ;  "ooc! 
roust  be  resigned.  But  lo  die  so  young,  my  career  scarce  beguiv 
in  so  petty  an  occasion— not  even  fighting  !  "  He  asked  I'of  i 
to  write  his  will,  but  then  put  it  from  him,  and  begged  to  be  | 
tne.  The  assistants  retired,  and  returned  when  he  had  fallen 
stupor.  Towards  dark  Martin,  left  alone  with  him,  (f^ 
Marccau  woke  and  called  him,  then  aiH>logised  for  disturb* 
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him.      "I  could  not  help  it,   General,"  said  Martin, 
irbed,  '*  but  I  will  not  do  it  again." 

Ves,  yes,"  said  Marceau,  "  thou  art  wearied  out ;  sleep,  sleep 
But  thou  art  ill  at  case  ;  He  down  hy  me,  since  they  have 
ircd  thee  no  bed."  And  cutting  short  a  protest,  "  I  wish  it, 
[cr  it.  ^\"hen  I  have  need,  I  will  call  thee."  And  he  twisted 
fgS  to  one  side  to  make  room  for  his  comrade. 
t  one  in  the  morning  of  .September  21  he  felt  better,  and  seized 
pportunity  to  dictate  a  letter  to  Jourdan,  asking  promotion  for 
if  his  officers,  and  then  his  will — he  had,  as  was  said,  nought 
la  peatium  castrens€t  his  horses  to  divide  among  his  comrades, 
in  money,  only  14,400  livres  (^576  in  English),  of  which  he 
,200  lirres  to  Emira,  twice  as  much  to  his  young  brother 
ste,  serving  in  the  Chasseurs,  and  the  rest  had  to  go  to  his 
ore.  He  signed  his  name  firmly,  and  instantly  fell  into  a 
sun  in  which  he  fancied  himself  in  action,  gave  orders,  and  tried 
e.  At  lliree  o'clock  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  recognise  the 
an  general  Elsuit/,  and  to  address  him   by  name  ;   then   he 

gave  some  order,  turned  his  head  towards  Souhait,  *^  Mon 
|>  nVif  suis  plus  n'en,**  and  with  a  last  struggle  he  expired. 
Fter  his  death  there  was  found  round  his  neck  a  miniature  of 
LC,  which  Hippolyte  Le  Presire  recognised  as  copied  from  one 
s  possession,  which  the  general  must  have  obtained  suriep- 
ilf.  Sergent,  summoned  later  on  to  act  as  executor,  sealed  it  up 
cntil  back  with  the  countess's  letters.     The  Archduke  Charles 

with  Baron  Kray  to  gaze  on  the  body,  and  the  tears  of  an 
ian  hussar  fell  on  Marceau's  sabre.  "  Were  I  French,"  said  the 
luke,  *'  I  would  rather  have  lost  a  battle  than  such  a  general." 
'»  offer  to  provide  for  the  funeral  was  refused,  lest  it  should 
ice  the  impression  that  Marceau  had  died  a  prisoner.  But  an 
t  of  Austrian  hussars  was  accepted — two  companies  disputed 
l)onour,  and  it  was  granted  to  that  which  had  been  oftenest 
gcd  against  Marceau.  Kray  indignantly  ordered  the  removal  of 
bandages  placed  on  the  eyes  of  the  French  officers.  *'  What 
(»e  to  fear  ?  Have  they  not  to-day  lost  the  best  part  of  their 
»?"  The  coffin,  with  dolman,  hat,  and  Emira's  tardily  arrived 
fUid  on  it,  was  conveyed  to  Coblentz,  where  it  was  ]ilaced  in  ihe 
^  and  the  street  outside  was  illuminated  by  the  townsfolk.  Kray 
led  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the  day,  and  the  tjody,  foUowed 
Wr  generals,  a  cavalry  squadron,  and  the  Cohlenu  magistrates 
*edin  black,  was  laid  in  the  Fort  Petersburg,  henceforih  renamed 
rceau,  on  the  evening  of  September  23,   1796— the  same 
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after  Marceau's  death,  the  Austrians  made  an  unsiir- 
:k  on  the  fort  named  after  him.  When  they  had  retired, 
sentinel  was  found  still  guarding  his  general's  grave. 
int  to  perish  there,  he  exxjiaincd,  but  the  Austrians 
looked  at  him  and  passed  on.  Marceau's  soldiers  sub- 
a  stone  pyramid,  of  Klcber's  design,  towards  which 
It  12,000  francs — anonymously,  for  not  even  now  would 
Liather  relent.  Next  year  the  body  was  exhumed,  and,  in 
with  Kleber's  wishes,  burnt,  the  ashes  being,  in  pseudo- 
feshion,  divided  between  the  tomb  and  the  sorrowing 
fid  Emira.  The  epitaph,  "  Hie  cineres,  ubique  nomen," 
ibe  inappropriate,  for  the  tomb  was  twice  broken  into  in 
(plunder,  and  the  ashes  were  scattered  abroad.  But  the 
lUnds  on  the  '*  slope  of  rising  ground,"  to  which  it  was 
[in  1819  on  account  of  alterations  in  the  citadel  j  and 
B  placed  by  Captain  Souhait  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
1^  was  fired  was  held  sacred  by  the  peasants.  "  We  feel 
Id  an  old  man  to  Sergent,  "  that  while  that  brave  general's 
it  will  preserve  us  from  hail  and  thunder." 
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;hnmlet  of  Salt  Hill  lies  better  thnn  half  a  mile  west  of 
ugh,  on  the  Old  Bath  Road.  It  formerly  consisted  of  two 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  way,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
connected  by  what  might  pass  for  a  street.  But  on  the 
e  a  number  of  cottages  have  been  recently  built,  suited  for 
jfes  of  working  men  ;  and  should,  as  seems  likely  in  course 
i  church  be  added,  the  settlement  may  gradually  form  itself 
parate  district.  The  more  westerly  of  the  two  inns  was 
p  "  Castle,"  and  must  have  been,  in  prosperous  days,  a  con- 
fabric — made  up  of  throe  connected  buildings,  and  standing 
p  grounds,  with  a  garden  to  the  south,  from  whence  a  long 
I  the  Thames  valley  came  in  sight.  The  other  establishment 
id  the  "Windmill,"  and,  from  its  association  with  the  curious 
nl  the  Eton  Montem,  perhaps  more  generally  known. 
jc  railway  times  a  journey  of  some  twenty  miles  was  con- 
■ufficient  to  carry  the  weary  statesman  or  over-worked 
b  a  renovating  country  seclusion  ;  and  a  Sunday  was  oftrn 
celebrities  at  these  Salt  Hill  inns.  The  "Windmill"  had  a 
I  garden  in  front,  separated  from  it  only  by  the  high  road. 
md  was  planted  with  fine  trees  and  girdled  by  a  brook  ;  and, 
me  view  from  the  windows  was  thus  obstructed,  at  a  little 
(towards  London  there  was,  and  is,  a  charnaing;  prospect  of 
J  Castle,  of  the  buildings  at  Eton,  and  of  both  towns  and 
|irons.  This  can  be  best  obtained  exactly  whore  the  lane 
IbC  Poges  meets  the  main  road  ;  and  it  is  a  landscape  calcu- 
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It  may  be  just  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Macadam 
have  taken  his  master-idea  from  the  kunkur  roads  of  India, 
curious  nodules  of  lime,  so  called,  are  found  pretty  well 
»e  dimensions.  Again,  the  carriages  were  not  drags,  but 
with  yellow  bodies.  A  preference  was  expressed  for  bay 
id  they  carried  rosettes  at  their  headstalls.  I'he  coachmen 
5  drab  coats,  with  huge  m-Jther  of  pearl  buttons  ;  blue 
i  with  yellow  stripes,  plush  breeches,  and  low-rrowned  hats. 
Particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  most 
ing  volimie  on  "  Drivnng,"  in  the  Badminton  Library. 
Id  Eton  men  the  "Windmill"  will  be  remembered  as 
It  acquired  this  name  from  two  brothers  who  conducted  it, 
skill  and  exiKrrience.  One  of  these,  Mr.  George  Botham, 
ives  at  an  advanced  age,  as  the  respected  owner  of  Wcxham 
The  brothers,  again,  were  nephews  of  old  Mrs.  Botham,  of 
pen  portrait  is  given  in  the  Duke's  book.  She  presided 
"Pelican"  at  Speenhamland,  Newbury,  with  regard  to 
telry  Quin  is  said  to  have  written  : 

TIic  famous  inn  at  Speenhamland, 

Thai  stands  below  ihc  hill, 
May  well  be  called  the  •*  Pelican," 

From  its  enormous  bill. 

perhaps,  was  never  true,  but  the  name  suggested  a  joke 
lid  not  be  resisted.  At  any  rate  prices  were  not  exorbitant 
llSotham's  time,  and  lovers  of  the  gentle  art  of  angling  m\\ 
1^  the  efficient  moderation  of  the  establishment  stilt  existing 
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same.     The  cherry  brandy  was  noted  all  over  the  country.     Mrs. 
Botham  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  respected  by  all  who  knew  her." 

Readers  of  Lord  Grey's  correspondence  with  the  Princess  Lieven 
will  recollect  that  he  dated  occasionally  from  the  "  Cock,"  Eaton 
Socon,  a  famous  house  kept  by  Mrs.  Walker.  It  was  comfonable 
enough  to  afford  a  pleasant  retreat  to  the  busy  statesman,  who 
doubtless  found  a  warm,  if  not,  with  poor  Shenstonc,  his  wannest 
welcome  in  an  inn. 

It  is  said  that  women  have  not  hitherto  produced  an  oratorio  or 
opera,  and  that  no  masterpiece  exists  from  their  brush.  Let  it  be 
urged,  per  contra^  that  they  have  often  shown  a  genius  for  Inn- 
keeping  ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  household  department — where  it  is 
not  strange  they  should  excel — but  in  the  horsing  of  coaches  and  in 
the  management  of  posting,  postboys,  ostlers,  and  the  other  not 
always  very  tractable  hangers-on  of  the  stable  yard.  Single  ladies 
even  have  succeeded  admirably.  In  the  days  of  the  old  East  India 
College,  at  Haileybury,  Miss  Fanny  Rrown,  of  the  "Bull,"  Ware, 
was  a  well-known  elderly  maiden,  who  extended  the  care  of  an 
amiable  aunt  to  some  of  the  more  frivolous  students.  Mrs.  Walker's 
inn  at  Eaton  Socon  was  in  later  days,  when  roads  were  smooth  and 
posting  rapid,  a  favourite  resting-place  for  newly-married  couples. 
It  was  near  St  Neots,  and  not  too  distant  a  drive  for  the  long  aflei- 
noons  of  summer. 

But  earlier  the  inns  at  Salt  Hill  were  similarly  employed.  They 
were  not,  however,  very  quiet  places  ;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  traffic 
on  the  Bath  Road.  Horses  were  often  changed  at  Salt  Hill,  and  the 
down  coaches  mostly  breakfasted  there.  And  when  the  four-horse 
club  men  were  spending  their  evening  in  the  little  hamlet,  and  Captain 
Morris  or  Mn  Prowse  was  there  and  in  good  voice,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  there  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night  The  patronage 
extended  to  the  "Castle"  by  Mr.  Buxton's  driving  companions  about 
the  year  iSio  shows  that  at  that  time  no  prejudice  existed  against 
the  establishment  ;  but  some  years  before,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  a  tragic  occurrence  ruined  the  reputation  of  the  house, 
whether  justly  or  not  shall  be  here  briefly  inquired. 

On  March  29,  1773,  a  party  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  "Castle." 
They  were,  it  appears,  members  of  the  Colnbrook  Turnpike  Trust, 
Colnbrook  being  a  village  about  five  miles  nearer  London,  and,  like 
Salt  Hill  itself,  on  the  Bath  Road.  They  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  trust  business  to  inspect  a  body  of  paupers.  These  poor 
creatures  were  probably  applicants  for  outdoor  relief,  or  were 
anxious  to  prove  their  right  of  settlement,  or  to  urge  their  objections 
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to   Tex2tious  removal ;    for   in   those  days  the  landowners    and 
tenant  farmers  were  the  only  persons  to  find  the  means  for  the  poor 
raie,  and  it  was  their  interest  to  prevent  paupers  niarr>-ing,  to  pro- 
hibit their  building  cottages,  and  to  require  clear  proof  of  their  right 
of  settlement  in  any  particular  parish.     In  1723  an  Act  was  passed 
authorising  the  establishment  of  workhouses  in  any  village  where  it 
was  thought  necessary ;  but  there  was  no  union  of  parishes  till  far 
later.     To  give   an   idea  of  what   could  be  done  in  the  way   of 
ignoring,  if  not  of  suppressing,  pauperism,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  whole  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  at 
the  lime  of  the  incident  under  description,  is  believed  to  have  been 
little  more  than  one  and  a  half  million.    The  poor  rates  now  exceed 
fifteen  millions  ;  but  the  population,  of  course,  has  enormously  in- 
creased, and  the  whole  of  the  sum  is  not  applied  to  the  poor.    The 
indigent  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  because  the  ratepayers  were  anxious 
to  keep  them  moving,  or  drive  them  into  rude  asylums,  such  as  were 
the   workhouses   of  the  day,  from  whence  they  would  voluntarily 
decamp.     The  turnpike  trustees  were,  probably,  most  of  them  magis- 
trates and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  exercised  a  general  supervision 
over  the  disposal  and  treatment  of  the  pauper  classes.    And  the 
present   inspection   may  well  have  been  intended  to  allow  of  any 
obvious  injustice  and  hardship  being  set  right     The  record  of  what 
occurred  is  taken  from  the  Gentleman's  Afagasine^  under  date  May 
I  i773»^nd  is  imperfect  in  details.     After  business  had  been  trans- 
acted the  trustees  all  dined  together.     Only  eleven  names  are  given, 
but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  list  is  exhaustive.    The  names  them- 
selves  indicate   position   in   the  county :    the   Hon.    W.    O'Brien, 
Captain   Needham — three   others  arc  military   men — Mr.   Walpole 
Eyre,  and  so  on.    All  who  were  present  at  the  dinner,  except  one, 
were  taken  ill.     They  sickened  probably  gradually,  and,  it  is  said, 
in  some  ten  days  were  seriously  unwell.     When  the  Magazine  was 
published   five  were  dead.     With    regard   to  one  gentleman,    Mr. 
Walpole  Eyre,  the  exact  date  on  which  he  succumbed  is  known, 
from  the  parish  register  at  Burnham.     It  was  April  13.     There  is  no 
mention  whether  inquests  were  held  or  post-mortem  examinations 
directed,   and  an  inquiry  made   for   the  purposes    of   this   paper 
elicits  that  the  records  at  the  coroner's  office  do  not  go  back  so  far, 
as  from   lime  to  time  the  older  pai>ers  have  been  destroyed.     It 
seems  desirable  that  the  county  councils  should  make  arrangements 
For  the  preservation  of  inquest  records,  as  coroners  will  hencefor- 
ward be  appointed  by  them,  and  will  remain,  in  some  degree,  under 
Ibcir  supervision.    The  Magazine,  however,  states  that  "  from  every 
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circumstance  that  can  be  collected  "  the  illnesses  were  caught  froi 
contagion,  and  that  their  nature  was  of  a  type  of  disease  incident 
paupers ;  and  so  it  may  be  concluded  that  medical  evidence  was 
taken  at  the  time.  We  know  from  the  labours  of  John  Howard,  and 
the  account  of  his  life,  what  a  scourge  the  so-called  jail  fever  was  at 
a  period  contemporaneous  with  the  catastrophe  under  notice.  Nor  is 
there  anything  incredible  in  the  supposition  that  a  body  of  paupers, 
badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  huddled  into  imperfectly  drained 
dens,  should  carry  with  them  the  germs  of  malignant  typhoid 
disease.  The  medical  treatment  then  prevalent  rendered  the 
malady  more  fatal  Bleeding  and  drastic  purgatives  hastened  the 
mischief  commenced  by  under-nutrition  and  blood-poisoning. 

Of  course  when  so  sad  and  striking  an  occurrence  took  place 
gossiping  tongues  were  not  idle,  and  a  few  ill-natured  talkers  were 
anxious  to  make  out  that  there  was  something  wrong  either  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  cellar  at  the  **  Castle  " — some  poisonous  herb,  per- 
haps, accidentally  used.  It  was  not  without  precedent  that  monks- 
hood had  been  mistaken  for  horse  radish.  One  story  was  that  the 
Madeira  had  been  drawn  too  near  the  flings.  But  from  the 
Magazine  already  quoted  it  would  appear  that  the  belief  was 
generally  prevalent  that  the  cause  of  the  fatal  sickness  might  be 
traced  to  the  inspection  of  the  body  of  indigent  people  who  were 
collected  together  at  the  trust  meeting.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  call  the  visitation  a  punishment,  or  to  attempt  to  trace  the  hand 
of  Providence  in  what  befell  these  country  gentlemen.  Nothing  is 
known  of  their  characters,  and  they  may  well  enough  have  been 
benevolent  and  charitable  persons.  But  what  are  called  the  laws 
of  nature  exercise  themselves  irrespective  of  the  individual  who 
perhaps  unwittingly  sets  them  in  motion.  If  nitre  and  carbon  and 
sulphur,  intimately  mixed,  are  ignited,  there  is  an  explosion,  though 
the  spark  may  have  fallen  from  the  lamp  of  a  saint.  Oppression  and 
deprivations — whether  of  food  or  of  air — produce  with  bad  constitu- 
tions a  condition  of  blood  which  is  contagious,  and  the  fatal  posses- 
fiion  may  be  transmitted  to  a  bishop — to  anyone.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  landowners  and  landholders  had  harried  and  worried 
the  pauper  population,  in  many  instances  driving  them  from  the 
country  into  tlie  suburbs  of  towns,  where  they  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  are  now  called  "  the  dangerous  classes."  The  drunkard,  the 
thief,  the  burglar — ultimately,  perhaps,  the  murderer— owe  their  exist- 
ence, in  some  measure,  to  the  shortcomings  of  responsible  people. 
And  therefore  when  these  outcasts  at  Salt  Hill,  who  seemed  so 
less,  but  were  really  so  formidable,  shook  their  pestilent  rags. 
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aod  the  rosy  squires  grew  pale  and  sickened,  some  of  them  even 
SBto  death,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  semblance  of 
nlxibutiony  which  might  weU  produce  serious  reflections.  And  so 
noch  can  be  said  without  casting  the  least  reproach  on  the  particular 


The  aooount  which  has  been  reh'ed  on  is  not  quite  free  from  a 
of  the  comical  appearance  of  these  famished  scarecrows.  That  is 
sieelmg  which  has  now  passed  away.  But  as  late  as  some  sixty  years 
1^  the  cac/uf  of  respectability  bestowed  by  "  a  good  coat  to  the  back  " 
nndefed  the  absence  of  this  garment  a  ground  for  ridicule.  Vaga- 
bonds and  paupers,  and  even  the  humbler  artisans,  were  held  to  be 
finr  B^une  for  a  little — not  necessarily  unkind — merriment.  Southey 
ooidd  not  write  the  Life  of  John  Bunyan  without  occasionally  pausing 
to  smile  at  his  self-imposed  task  of  glorifying  a  tinker.  But,  thanks 
to  Cariyle  and  others,  such  notions  have  disappeared.  Till  within 
A  short  time  back,  it  may  be  said,  then,  that  the  catastrophe  at  Salt 
Hill  lived  in  the  memory  of  persons  who  had  heard  of  it  as  a  local 
tradition,  and  was  attributed  to  fever  caught  from  intercourse  ynih  a 
party  of  infected  paupers.  There  was  no  further  myster>'  than  that 
naturally  shrouding  an  accident  which  was  not  very  fully  reported. 
Think  of  how  differently  it  would  have  been  treated  now— pictures 
of  the  inn,  pictures  of  the  garden  ;  portraits  of  the  victims,  portraits 
of  the  leading  indigent ;  the  landlord  interviewed,  the  doctors  in- 
terviewed ;  and  the  results  of  "  our  reporter's "  inquiries  at  the 
different  country  houses,  all  fully  recorded. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  however,  Air.  Bentley,  himself  a  resident  of 
Slough,  published  the  journal  of  a  Mrs.  Papcndiek,  a  member  of  a 
family  who  were  employed  about  the  court  of  George  III.  She  has 
much  to  relate  of  interesting  people  with  whom  she  was  intimate, 
including  the  Herschels  and  2^(Tanys,  who,  like  herself,  resided  at 
Upton.  In  this  work  appears  a  wholly  different  account  of  the  tragedy 
at  the  "  Casde."  According  to  her,  nineteen  died  out  of  a  larger 
number  attacked  immediately  after  dining^  and  only  one  gentleman, 
who  was  prevented  dining,  escaped  altogether. 
I  The  fatality  was  so  generally  attributed  to  the  cooking  that  the 
landlord,  Partridge,  was  ruined,  and,  indeed,  did  not  long  survive. 
She  then  proceeds  to  relate  that^  many  years  after,  the  whole  secret 
came  out.  The  widow,  Mrs.  Partridge,  set  up  a  school  at  Hammer- 
smith, and  with  the  assistance  of  her  daughters  did  very  well.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  lying  on  her  death-bed,  Mrs.  Partridge 
disclosed  that  she  knew  the  mystery  of  the  fatal  repast.  A  cook 
had  come  down  from  l^ndon,  and  proposed  sitting  up  the  night  before 
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If    lis.  PsJCTjOp 

bdievcd  doK  ibe 

be  mr  sea  km  ted 

cxpeiHes  of  ilK  ptes 

bsvc    seen,    tko^^cwt, 

recovtted  itspo|vtei^ 

nsKOtt  for  dodbli^s  tte  pofcct  vtOEKacy  o(  Jfo. 

PftTtiidge,  and  the  cook,  caaBoC  be  rtodit^i  as 

of  the  fllriegscs  ; — in  the  fim  fiiior^  iMOBse  ihe  cftris  of  tlMt 

iceuie  produced    xssrAss  tbe  uw  iimMiaccs  dcKiitoed  codd  ttoi 

tuve  bees  of  tbe  gnfiqr  md  on  d>e  scale  of  whtt  va5  vitnc9td  ^ 

and  in  the  secoDd,  bccMgc  tbe  siov  skkcning  vid  deUyvd  devdo|»- 

rocnt  do  not  BccsQid  witii  the  syin|?toins  whkh  woald   resnll  from 

reidigm ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  sobidoQ  of  the  niysMfy  ofivrvd 

at  the  tioie  is  stiSdcott  natural,  and  higbljr  probtblet  fitting  in 

better  than  aay  other  hjrpothesis  with  aU  the  known  futures  oC  the 

case 

If  space  should  be  hereafter  accorded  some  curious  particulars 
may  be  related  concerning  the  old  Eton  procession  to  the  "Montem"* 
at  Salt  Hill  ;  the  dinner  there,  and  other  proceedings  especially  con- 
nected with  the  "  Windmill "  Inn,  whose  dramatic  end  by  fire  may 
then  be  noted. 

J.   \V.   SHEKER. 
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CHIVALRY  AND  MATRIMONY. 


WITH  all  its  fine  expressions  of  ardent  devotion  to  the  fair  sex, 
and  the  multitude  of  its  exquisite  pretensions,  Chivalr)'  was 
the  degradation  of  the  highest  and  tenderest  human  instincts,  the 
veritable  curse  of  the  course  of  true  love.  Such  a  statement  presents 
itself  to  the  romantic  believer  as  a  terrible  counterblast  ;  but  it  is 
true  nevertheless.  The  records  of  the  Treasury  and  tlie  Law  Courts 
of  those  days,  in  furnishing  the  experience  of  popular  life  deeply 
marked  by  the  worst  shades  of  modern  shortcomings,  provide  the 
fullest  proof. 

Chivalry  did  not  make  marriages,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  those 
born  of  love's  young  dream  ;  it  entirely  ignored  all  sexual  afiTections, 
and  sold  its  victims  with  ruthless  indifference  to  all  mutuality. 
There  were  not  two  parties  to  its  bargains  ;  there  was  only  one,  who 
was  always  the  third  of  the  group,  and  the  one  interested  not  in 
satisfying  the  yearnings  of  the  impassioned,  but  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  of  their  value.  He  was  the  vendor,  and  might  be  either  king 
or  baron.  But  whichever  he  was,  he  was  the  incarnation  of  un- 
scrupulous power.  The  matrimonial  transactions  of  chivalry  were 
mercenary.  To  them  there  were  no  "contracting  parties"  in  the 
shape  of  whispering  lovers,  ardent  swains  and  roy  maidens.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  but  sullen  indifference  or  hating  compliance. 
Chivalry  canted  about  its  failh  in  women  and  the  purity  of  its  own 
motives,  because  it  could  not  sing  of  love— it  may  be  said  that  it  so 
■canted  because  it  knew  it  must  cant.  It  knew  that  its  marriages 
had  not  been  made  in  heaven,  and  of  ethereal  sentiment.  They 
were  coarsely  bargained  for,  eiilier  in  the  King's  Exchequer^  or  in 
the  open  market-place.  Chivalry  knew  itself  as  a  social  falsity 
and  the  parent  of  lust.  As  a  consequence,  the  "lower  orders  "  have 
had  to  give  us  the  nomenclature  of  our  love  affairs.  Chaucer,  the 
very  mirror  of  the  era  of  chivalry,  has  typified  lust  with  his  master's 
band  ;  but  he  has  no  picture  of  the  gratified  tenderness  of  longing 
uth.  In  his  surroundings  it  was  not  suffered  to  exist.  These 
roundings  had  no  terms  to  enumerate  the  ardent  swains  and  coy 
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—*'<<-*«  of  naticitjF.  But  if  the  aristocracy  can  produce  no 
ixssuince  of  the  coy  maiden,  and  the  rustic  sweetheart  lemams  to 
nK>c]c  the  dubious  jfi^ji£^,  it  has  a  wealth  of  the  arts  of  diplomacy, 
and  an  inexhaustible  list  of  the  lenns  of  intrigue.  Chivalry  ga\^ 
expression  to  the  word  maUrtsse^  which  may  ha^^e,  and  had,  the 
fimniest  of  meanings. 

In  those  brave  days  of  old  the  matchmakers  were  rapacious 
fathers,  the  most  unscruplous  dealers  were  amorous  widows,  actual 
or  expectant,  who  with  the  keenness  of  their  art  and  impulses  were  in 
the  habit  of  carefully  supplying  themselves  with  gold  to  meet  the 
emergency.  The  cash  offerings  that  widows  made  to  secure  marital 
rights  are  astonishing  in  their  value.  A  charming  instance  of  ante- 
Tidual  diplomac)*  is  afforded  by  the  manceuvres  of  Nicholaa  dc 
Emingfrid,  a  despondent  Huntingdonshire  wife.  In  T199,  when  the 
manor  houses  of  England  were  filled  with  crippled  and  consumptive 
Crusaders*  and  not  a  single  baron  in  the  land  had  five  hundred  pounds 
in  coin,  Nicholaa  was  the  wife  of  William  Rufus,  and  evidently 
expecting  him  to  die.  Weary  of  a  life  that  had  become  passionless, 
and  grown  wanton  in  her  weariness,  she  approached  the  mercenary 
l^Lckland  with  a  gift,  and  with  the  subtle  measures  prompted  by  a 
yearning  love.  She  oflTered  the  king  ^100 — say  ^2,000  of  present 
moneyt  and  a  meaningful  earnest  of  her  anxiety — that  she  may  not 
be  constrained  to  marry  !  Poor  devoted  Nicholaa  !  how  crushed 
she  was  with  the  burden  of  her  raiser)'.  But  with  further  caution  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  mutability  of  her  woman's  nature,  she  added  the 
saving  clause,  that  if  of  her  own  accord  she  should  hereafter  wish  to 
marry,  she  will  only  do  so  after  having  taken  the  king's  counsel.  The 
manceuvre  of  this  wily  dame  was  delightfully  successful.  The  year 
had  not  elapsed  before  one  Vitor  de  Wade  gives  to  the  king  70 
marks  "for  having  seizin  of  Nicholaa,"  who  was  the  wife,  and  had 
become  the  widow  of  William  Rufus,  with  her  goods  and  chattels ; 
and  with  an  astuteness  that  one  recognises  as  hers  alone,  lie  promises 
to  pay  one-half  the  money  on  the  very  moment  when  he  marries  her, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  second  feast  of  St.  Michael  after  the  king's 
coronation.  Such  a  bargain  was  doubly  diplomatic  ;  it  alike  satisfied 
eagerness  and  caution.  John's  love  of  money  for  the  puqiose  of 
spending  would  expedite  the  marriage  to  the  utmost.  So  we  see  how 
aptly  chivalry  could  teach  the  art  of  plotting  and  bargaining,  when 
once  it  had  destroyed  the  pleasantries  of  original  love. 

The  matrimonial  bargainings  were  simply  brutal.  In  the  reign 
of  John  the  appeal,  **  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  was  a 
mockery,  for  the  condition  "And  I  will  ever  faithful  prove"  was  an 
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impossibility.  Mutual  love  was  not  recognised,  therefore  mutual 
fidelity  was  ignored.  Sir  Alonzo  the  brave  might  love  the  fair 
Imogene,  and  be  loved  in  return  wilh  a  soulful  devotion,  but  that 
was  of  little  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  the  law.  Sir 
Alonzo  was  the  tenant  of  lands  and  a  chattel  of  the  king  ;  there  was, 
therefore,  in  him  a  pecuniary  value,  and  he  was  treated  accordingly. 
This  is  one  fashion  of  restraining  the  imagination  of  Alonzo  ihe 
brave.  Philip  FitzRobert  offers  to  the  king  ^^200  sterling,  100 
bacon  hogs,  and  100  cheeses,  to  have  in  custody  the  land  which 
belonged  to  Vvo  de  Munbi  with  his  heir,  until  the  heir  be  of  age  and 
ought  to  man-)',  with  the  advice  of  the  king  and  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Such  a  bargain  would  place  Sir  Alonzo  the  brave, 
willing  or  unwilling,  in  the  arms  of  a  damsel  of  the  house  of  Fitz- 
Robert, the  cult  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  hogs  and  cheeses. 
The  domestic  pxan  would  hardly  be  "Arras  and  the  man,  I  sing," 
and  yet  the  transaction  was  of  chivalry. 

In  the  highest  ranks  vast  sums  passed  to  effect  these  little  arrange- 
ments, from  which  the  king  obtained  a  very  considerable  revenue. 
John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  gave  3,000  marks— say  ;;^40,ooo  of  preser>t 
money — to  have  the  marriage  of  Richard  de  Clare  for  the  benefit  of 
Matilda,  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the  money  had  to  be  secured  by 
the  pledges  of  his  friends,  the  payment  being  spread  over  a  term  of 
years.     Simon  de  Montfort  gave  10,000  marks — nearly  ^£"150,000 — 
to  have  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  heir  of  Gilbert  de  Umfraville 
with  the  marriage  of  the  heir.     These  transactions  may  be  described 
as  of  the  simple  order,  being  far  above  the  reach  of  rivalry,  which  in 
John's  ways  meant  jobbery.     There  were  others  more  involved,  for 
faithless  Lackland  was  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  and  kept  possession 
till  the  highest  bidder  could  be  found  \  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
— when  the  "chattel"  was  easier  of  reach,  and  so  commanded  a 
greater  number  of  bidders — after  the  sale  to  one  man  had  been 
arranged,  a  larger  offering  by  some  other  aspirant  deprived  him  of  his 
intended  bargain.     Var)ing  influences  mark  the  variety  of  these  trans- 
actions,    Sewal  Fitz  Henry,  with  a  most  clerkly  knowledge  of  the  table 
of  affinity,  offers  to  the  king  one  hundred  marks  for  license  to  marry 
the  sister  of  his  wife,  Isabel  Sewal  de  Maniai,  to  his  nephew  ;  and 
also  a  destrier  and  a  palfrey  which  Geoffrey  FitzPeter  had  received, 
with  a  view  of  hurrying  the  matter,  as  we  may  believe,  and  avoiding 
upointiuent.     This  little  arrangenient  was  coolly  set  aside  when 
)  de  Ulcot  came  and  offered  one  hundred  pounds  !     That  was 
1  political  economy,  my  masters  ! — selling  in  the  highest  market 
the  further  advantage  of  not  having  bought.     It  was  also  the 
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moit  Bstate  of  tnda^  far  k  VMMd  all  moihcs  of  cottscicacc 
King  John»«faoknevfaof«  todmetbnsvaasvdl  asukraaodeni 
York^iire  horsedcaki^  is  cotaialf  wrfignfrf  vfaen  desoibed  «s 
wonhless  ;  be  was  the  pxaCacA  nasKr  of  finsnoe  vbo  ever  occapied 
the  English  tbrooe. 

ThcD  we  have  the  w2cs  aad  betiiDCs  tbe  solicidkdes  of  tbe  rootben 
of  chirairy.     It  b  doe  to  their  emorinns  to  describe  them  as  for 
the  most  part  voctbj  of  their  object.    Ht^  de  Havctsham  oflccs 
the  king  two  bimdied  marks  to  hare  the  custody  of  the  fand  and 
heir  of  WilEun  de  Gintoa,  whh  the  mama^  of  the  heir.     Hugh  was 
seekiBg  a  bargain,  which  the  widowed  mother,  Isabel  de  Qintoo,  de- 
tenained  to  depdve  him  of,  cither  oo  the  score  of  lore  or  baiter.    She 
oflered  John  Laddand  three  hundred  marks  for  the  nuiriagei  and  he 
cancelled  the  bargain  with  Hugh.     There  is  no  doubt  John  resorted 
to  these  tricks  to  squeeze  impressionable  and  tender-hearted  parents. 
Sometimes  he  had  to  meet  combinations  well  calculated  to  baffle 
even  his   astuteness.      Gilbert,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Calwele)-af  and 
Alicia,  his  mother,  offer  eighty  marks  and  two  palfreys  that  he,  young 
Gilbert,  may  have  the  land  which  belonged  to  Gilbert  his  father,  and 
that  he  may  marry  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  with  the  advice  of 
Alicia,  his  mother,  who  may  follow  her  own  counsel  in  marrying  him. 
This  was  evidently  an  instance  of  the  careful  mother  having  the 
bnde-elect  under  her  own  wing.     Gundreda,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Geoffrey  Huse,  offers  to  the  king  two  hundred  marks  to  have  the 
custody  of  Geoffrey,  his  son  and  heir,  with  all  his  land,  until  he  be 
of  such  age  that  he  may  and  ought  to  hold  land,  and  that  she  may 
dispose  of  him  in  marriage  with  the  advice  of  his  kindred  and  friends, 
\Vhat  little  project  Gundreda  was  working  out  thus  thoughtfully  we 
have  not  learnt,  but  she  clearly  intended  her  boy  should  be  pro- 
tected, even  at  the  cost  of  a  very  smart  fine.     If  all  the  tmnsiuiions 
of  chivalry  could  be  reduced  to  these  little  diplomacies  we  might  not 
speak  so  ill  of  it. 

One  of  John's  most  shameless  bargainings  runs  in  a  mcniaraiulura 
referring  to  the  stately  house  of  Neville,  of  which  Mary  of  Middleham, 
an  enforced  wife,  was  then  saying  she  would  be  no  man's  mere  play, 
thing.  Hugh  de  Neville  offers  thirty  marks  for  a  marriage  for  the 
use  of  his  granddaughter.  John  took  his  offer  without  naming  the 
"chattel"  to  be  supplied,  but  did  not  forget  to  add  this  conditit)n  : — 
**  If  anyone  is  willing  to  give  more  for  that  wardship  than  Iliigh  offers, 
let  such  person  have  it,  unless  Hugh  is  willing  to  give  the  same  for 
it !  "  As  we  have  already  said,  John  was  indeed  a  master  of  finance 
— far  above  the  manufacture  of  one-pound  notes.     Another  instance 
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Phyllis  may  have  repeated  aB  the  natnnl  rfiaiuot  oC  dan  the 
peerless  and  proud  Lochinvar;  bat  there  also  came  the  cod  of 
their  honest  and  alfectionate  eflons.  In  each  case  die  check-string 
of  the  law  was  tightened  by  the  coned  love  of  gold,  aod  UKfividnal 
wishes  were  de^xsed. 

Nonnan  cmfiatioa  had  gtren  the  oniiaowa  phrase,  tmrwm  tt 
femme,  the  antithesis  of  Vrs^  and  affection,  a  phrase  which  has  to 
be  translated  In  the  light  of  the  above  eTipfessk>ns,  bargain  and  sale ; 
it  wns  a  dreadful  substitate  for  the  old  natirc  eapresiutm,  gaffer  and 
gammer.  But  this  may  be  said  for  it,  the  mediseval  courts  were 
never  pestered  with  actions  for  breadi  of  promise,  and  they  knew 
but  very  little  of  divorce,  for  society  coold  not  contemplate  universal 
outbreak.  Norman  civilisation  had  rendered  these  things  im- 
possible. When  the  "chattel "  had  to  be  sold  by  a  third  party  the 
promises  of  lovers  were  but  the  beginning  of  disappointment — a 
receipt  for  the  pecuniary  consideration  was  the  only  validity.  But 
this  arrangement  was  not  the  absolute  remedy  for  \nlUny,  for  even 
with  it  as  a  safeguard  confiding  damsels  found  too  late  men  would 
betray.  One  instance  of  the  wiles  of  a  base  deceiver  illustrates  the 
humanity  of  human  nature,  for  they  come  up  from  their  grave  of 
six  centuries  with  the  living  features  of  to-day.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,,  Agnes  de  Sparkesford,  a  beguiled  Somersetshire  heiress* 
presumably  of  mature  years  and  declining  opportunity,  impleaded 
William  de  Potenay,  a  brisk  youth  who  insidiously  wandered  abroad 
for  the  prey  that  home  would  deny  him.  Notwithstanding  the  candour 
of  the  age,  William  had  acquired  all  the  arts  of  the  modem  betrayer, 
"  because  under  the  hope  of  marriage  she  had  enfeoffed  him  of  her 
lands."  This  being  done  he  coolly  threw  her  over,  telling  her 
e  insulting  truth  that  he  was  married  to  another  woman.  William 
was  clearly  a  finished  artist,  but  the  outraged  Agnes  was  superior  to 
the  feebleness  of  love,  so  she  "  had  him  up."  The  stolid  Somerset- 
shire jury  did  not  appreciate  his  artistic  qualities  in  the  light  he 
would  have  them  shown.  At  their  hands  the  rascal  received  a 
merited  exposure  and  punishment.  They  plainly  declared  \Villiam 
came  to  Agnes  and  made  her  understand  he  would  willingly  marry 
her,  "to  which  she  consented."  Then  after  the  lapse  of  several 
days— she  had  been  somewhat  urgent,  as  we  perceive — **  he  again 
treated  with  her  of  contracting  the  marriage  between  them,  but  he 
said  to  her  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  for  him  to  marry  her,  except  he 
Tnight  be  sure  of  her  lands  if  he  should  survive  her."  William's 
cool  reasoning  impressed  the  sympathetic  damsel— an  unprotected 
female,  as  we  may  almost  perceive — to  the  fullest  extent  for  which 
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it  was  designed.  Agnes,  acting  precisely  as  the  police  details  show 
hungry  females  to  be  acting  to-day,  placed  him  in  seizin  of  her  lands, 
"accepting  him  and  pressing  that  the  marriage  should  be  com- 
pleted"— just  as  confiding  housemaids  now  do  who  have  watches 
and  little  accumulations  in  the  savings'  banks.  Then  the  monster 
laid  bare  his  treachery  :  "  he  excused  himself,  urging  his  prior 
marriage*' — which  also  is  precisely  what  the  pinks  of  chivalry  do  to 
confiding  housemaids.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  worthy  of 
the  gallant's  enormities,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  most 
advanced  of  modern  police  magistrate's  ideas.  ^Villiam  was  com- 
mitted to  gaol  and  ordered  to  pay  forty  marks  damages — say  j^6oo 
of  present  money — the  sheriffs  of  Somersetshire  and  Hampshire 
being  ordered  to  seize  his  lands  and  levy  the  amount  of  damages. 

Though  there  were  these  dark  spots  in  the  arena  of  matrimonial 
legislation,  post  nuptial  life  did  not  brighten  in  revenge  of  them. 
The  schoolboy's  maxim,  **  a  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending," 
was  not  universally  true.  Incompatibility  of  temper  had  its  out- 
bursts, and  by  reason  of  its  surroundings  was  apt  to  become  sullen, 
hateful  defiance.  In  1209  Elias^  son  of  Elias,  gains  immortality  by 
his  "contumacy."  This  sturdy  knave,  accused  of  "despising  his 
wife,"  boldly  admits  the  impeachment,  "  and  said  he  wished  to  stand 
the  consideration  of  Holy  Church,  and  found  pledges  for  it."  He 
at  least  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ;  the  details  of  his  trouble 
we  unfortunately  do  not  know.  Capital  crimes  were  also  known, 
though  infrequent,  but  often  diabolical  when  they  did  happen.  A 
startling  example  of  matrimonial  rancour  occurred  in  12 12,  when  the 
sheriff  of  Southampton  was  ordered  to  take  inio  the  king's  hands  a 
knight^s  fee  belonging  to  Avice,  wife  of  Simon  de  Aurefeld,  who  was 
adjudged  to  be  burnt  for  the  death  of  Simon,  her  husband.  The 
hearing  of  that  trial,  now  so  silently  reposing  in  the  long  past  ages, 
would  be  a  great  sensation  ;  for  in  the  nature  of  the  times  we  may 
read  that  dame  Avice  had  become  weary  of  the  man  to  whom  she 
had  been  transferred  as  a  "  chattel." 

The  sins  of  affectionate  impulse  then  were  more  frequent,  and  often 
had  highly  ludicrous  sides  in  the  compromises  they  resulted  in.  In 
1 240  Adam  de  Alta  Ripa  was  arrested  lo  answer  H.  de  Pateshull,  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichefield,  why,  without  the  episcopal  license,  he 
permitted  himself  to  be  married,  seeing  that  his  marriage  belonged 
to  the  bishop,  because  Adam  de  Alta  Ripa,  Adam's  father,  held  of 
Ralph  Payne!  by  knight's  service,  the  custody  of  whose  land  and 
heir  the  bishop  had  by  sale  from  the  king.  The  position  of  the 
fledgling  husband  was  sufficiently  distressing,  for  the  servitude  of  the 
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gaol  possibly  awaited  him.  The  bishop  ruthlessly  urging  his  rights, 
declared  Adam  permitted  himself  to  be  married,  to  the  bishop's 
damage  of  100  marks.  The  youth  acknowledged  his  marriage 
belonged  to  the  Right  Reverend  Father,  and  placed  himself  "in 
misericordia" — though  he  was  of  the  primest  of  those  "whose  sires 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror."  The  bishop  afterwards  remitted  to 
Adam  forty  marks  of  the  hundred  the  damage  was  laid  at ;  and  for 
this  remission  Adam  permitted  the  bishop  to  continue  to  hold  all  the 
land  in  his  custody  after  Adam  shall  come  of  age,  until  the  sixty 
marks  shall  have  been  fully  received  from  the  issues  of  the  estates. 
So  the  poor  youth  had  to  support  his  bride  upon  the  love  which  had 
constrained  him  to  anger  the  Holy  P'ather,  who  probably  had  enter- 
tained far  other  views  touching  his  matrimonial  possibilities.  The 
episode  is  not  without  grim  humour  ;  Benedict  in  "reduced  circum- 
stances "  is  a  fine  suggestion,  for  chivalry  in  rags  is  the  bathos  of  all 
dreams.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Adam  resisted  the  snares  of  Shylock, 
who  was  a  more  enormous  power  in  those  days  than  he  is  in  our 
own,  though  his  modest  rate  of  interest  was  exactly  the  same. 

When  love  matters  were  pressed  not  wisely  but  loo  well  under 
King  John,  the  monarch  was  not  so  easily  dealt  with  even  as  an 
incensed  bishop.  The  weight  of  his  hand  was  not  only  quickly  and 
heavily  felt ;  it  knew  no  relaxation  until  its  grip  had  extorted  the 
uttermost  farthing,  and  as  much  more  as  could  be  squeezed  out. 
Walter  de  Fellington,  anxious  or  calculating,  but  equal  to  any 
occasion,  first  married  the  woman  he  loved,  and  then  approached 
the  font  of  rapacity.  Her  "  valuation  "  appears  to  have  been  200 
marks  ;  John  found  room  for  an  "  increment  "  as  necessary  to  secure 
his  "benevolence,"  the  result  being  that  Walter  offered  to  the  king 
200  marks  for  the  crime,  and  additionally  twenty  marks  to  have  the 
king's  goodwill  concerning  the  wife  whom  he  had  married,  and  to 
have  that  part  of  her  father's  lands  which  rightfully  belonged  to  her. 
Having  won  the  woman,  he  was  content  to  let  John  count  the  cost, 
the  highest  wisdom.  But,  notwithstanding  his  omnivorous  nature, 
if  the  landless  John  happened  to  be  approached  on  his  humorous 
side,  there  was  evidently  a  grim  joke  to  be  found  in  him.  What, 
for  instance,  are  we  to  say  of  the  adventure  of  William  Lespec,  who 
purchased  his  wife's  sister  with  a  part  of  the  inheritance  which  fell 
to  his  wife,  and  John  ratified  the  bargain  for  forty  marks  and  a  good 
hawk  !  We  take  the  including  of  the  hawk  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
satire.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  how  John  availed  himself  of  matri- 
monial necessities.  Had  CharJes  I.  been  his  equal,  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  ship  money  and  civil  war.     It  would  be  difficult,  for 
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one  of  the  men  of  the  lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  understand  Sarali's  tactics  \  she  starts  as  a  prude  in 
1200,  offering  the  ^100  "  not  to  be  asked  to  marry,"  and  yet  before 
the  year  expires  she  has  become  ardently  anxious  and  so  com- 
miserating in  her  anxiety  as  thus  to  exclude  from  her  choice  only 
Scotsmen  and  the  men  of  his  Grace  of  Canterburj-.  Following  on  the 
heels  of  this,  and  separated  from  it  not  by  months,  but  by  weeks 
only,  we  find  she  has  given  her  widowed  heart  and  crushed  affections 
to  Simon  FitzWalter,  who  in  his  haste  flies  off  to  the  king  with  a 
further  offer  of  thirty  marks  or  six  palfreys  to  have  her  incontinently, 
and  he  gets  her  at  the  price.  John's  appreciation  of  an  impatient 
lover  was  at  once  sympathetic  and  accurate.  Sometimes  the  tables 
are  turned  on  the  wily  dames,  though  the  operation  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  satisfactory  in  all  instances.  Geoffrey  de  Luvein  offers 
four  hundred  marks  lo  have  the  land  and  widow  of  Ralph  de 
Cornhull,  unless  she  can  show  reason  why  she  ought  not  to  accept 
him  !  In  some  pleasant  way,  however,  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
the  widow  had  outwitted  her  furious  admirer,  for  she  had  offered 
two  hundred  marks,  three  palfreys  and  two  hawks  not  to  marry 
Geoffrey,  but  to  be  allowed  to  marry  whom  she  [)leases,  and  to  have 
her  lands.  John  must  have  been  as  clearly  outwitted  as  the  ardent 
lover,  for  he  thus  concludes  the  entry  :  "  The  marks  are  paid  because 
she  married  of  her  own  accord." 

Then  we  have  the  friendly  offers  of  disinterested  neighbours. 
Simon  de  Kime  offers  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  on  account  of 
Rohesia,  wife  of  Stephen  de  Falconbridge,  that  she  may  have  liberty 
to  marry  whom  she  pleases  with  the  advice  of  her  friends  ;  and  the 
sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire  is  commanded  to  take  from  her  secure 
pledges  thereupon,  the  said  Simon  de  Kime  to  be  superpledge  for 
the  ;^ioo.  The  arrangement  had  been  cleverly  worked  out,  for 
Simon  married  her  forthwith.  One  of  the  best  "  squeezes  "  John 
ever  obtained  was  that  of  Amabel,  the  widow  of  Hugh  Bardolf,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  king's  roystering  companions.  She  gave  him 
two  thousand  marks — say  ^50,000  of  present  money^and  five 
palfreys  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry,  but  that  she  may  remain  a 
widow  as  long  as  she  pleases,  yet  if  she  should  wish  to  marry,  she 
will  not  do  so  without  the  king's  will  and  assent.  Dame  Amabel 
may  be  credited  with  knowing  that  such  a  husband  as  John  would 
have  chosen  for  her  might  have  been  far  less  desirable  than  a  vastly 
reduced  fortune.  At  least,  she  had  had  much  experience  of  his 
methods  and  selections. 

The  picture  here  painted  from  contemporary  sketches  of  the 
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OF  the  five  great  highways  of  South  Britain— \Vatling  Street, 
Ermine  Street,  the  Fosseway,  Ikening  Street,  and  Ryckneld 
Street — most  people  have  heard  ;  but  few,  I  think,  have  any  very 
clear  idea  whence  they  c:3me,  whither  ihey  go,  or  what  was  their 
origin.  That  they  were  lUe  work  of  the  Romans  is  certain,  in  spite 
of  the  Saxon  names  they  bear  ;  and  that  they  existed  as  beaten  tracks 
across  forest,  heath,  and  marsh,  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  is  highly  probable.  In  the  following  pages  I  have  set 
myself  the  task  of  tracing  the  routes  of  these  five  streets,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  recover  them  at  the  present  day,  and  in  so  doing  have 
selected  as  landmarks  those  towns  and  villages  whose  names  recall 
the  existence  of  a  great  highway,  or  of  a  Roman  camp  established  to 
protect  the  same.  To  the  former  class  of  names  belong  Stratton 
(Strset  tun)  and  Stamford  or  Stan-ford  (stone  road) ;  to  the  latter, 
Caistor  and  Chesterfield.  Many  who  have  tried  to  study  the  course  of 
Roman  roads  as  laid  down  in  the  county  histories  have  been  absolutely 
cowed,  and  for  ever  deterred  from  pursuing  their  research,  by  con- 
stant references  made  to  a  dreadfully  obscure  and  corrupt  document 
called  the  "  Antonine  Itinerary,"  containing  Latin  names  of  stations 
and  summaries  of  Roman  miles.  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  clear  of 
that  rock,  and  I  hope  that,  with  the  help  of  the  localities  I  have  given 
below,  and  the  assistance  of  a  county  at!as,  the  reader  may  find  the 
task  of  following  these  roads  not  a  dull  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
fascinating  occupation. 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  in  very  ancient  times  minerals 
and  other  merchandise  passed  by  these  same  routes  from  hand  to- 
hand,  and  from  one  tribe  to  another,  until  they  eventually  reached 
the  sea-coast.  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  in  a  most  interesting  paper  con- 
tained in  the  forty-eighth  volume  of  Anhaohgia^  ably  supports  his 
contention  that  the  main  object  of  the  Roman  occupation  was  to 
develop  an  ancient  and  indigenous  mineral  Indtjstryj  and  especially 
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veyed  it  southward  into  Italy"  (Bonk  xxxvii.  11).  Strabo,  a  writer  of 
the  Augustan  age,  describes  the  commerce  between  Britain  and  the 
Continent  at  a  period,  be  it  observed,  anterior  to  the  Roman  occu- 
palion.  The  usual  sea  passages  from  the  Continent  to  Britain,  he 
tells  us,  were  those  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  Seine,  Loire,  and 
Garonne,  besides  that  from  Wissant,  which  Julius  Ccesar  had  used. 
The  exports  were  corn,  cattle,  gold,  silver,  iron,  skins,  slaves,  and 
trained  hounds  (which  the  Gauls  used  for  purposes  of  war) ;  while  the 
imports  were  ivor)'  bracelets  and  necklaces,  amber,  glass  vessels,  and 
small  wares  (Book  iv.  5).  Diodorus,  the  Sicilian,  a  contemporary 
of  the  last  writer,  informs  us  that  great  quantities  of  tin  were  exported 
from  Britain  (which,  by  the  way,  he  carefully  distinguishes  from  the 
Cassiterides),  and  that  the  people  of  Cornwall  made  the  tin  into  pigs 
of  a  knucklebone  shape,  and  carried  them  on  waggons  to  an  island 
called  /i.y/j,  which  Mr.  Tylor  identifies  with  Bembridge,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Mr.  Elton  with  Thanet.  At  Ictis  merchants  bought 
the  tin,  and  carried  it  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  whence  it  was 
transported  overland  on  pack-horses,  a  thirty  days*  journey,  to 
Marseilles,  Narbonne,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  (Book  v.  22 
and  38). 

The  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street  contains  a  model  of  an  ancient 
block  of  tin,  measuring  2  feet  11  inches  long  and  11  inches  broad 
It  roughly  answers  the  description  of  a  knucklebone,  although  it 
bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  one  of  those  common  objects 
of  the  sea-shore  called  *' sailors'  purses,"  the  four  projecting  arms 
serving  as  a  means  of  carrying  it,  or  lashing  it  to  a  pack-saddle.  The 
overland  route  through  (iaul,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  esta- 
blished three  centuries  previously,  by  the  enterprise  of  Fytheas,  a 
Greek  of  Marseilles,  had,  so  far  as  Rome  was  concerned,  super- 
seded the  more  ancient  and  circuitous  passage  from  the  eastern  parts 
of  Britain  to  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  tlie  Vistula,  and  the 
caravan  journey  across  Germany.  Besides  sundry  references  by 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  to  early  British  trade,  there  is  a  great  body 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  based  upon  the  discoveries  of  antiquaries, 
which  all  tends  to  prove  the  acquaintance  of  the  Britons  with 
commerce.  Lastly,  it  may  be  asked,  who  undertook  the  transit 
of  minerals  by  sea,  from  Britain  to  the  coast  of  Germany,  for  the 
Britons,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  no  great  skill  in  seamanship?  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centurj',  all  the 
coast  of  Britain,  from  the  Wash  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  known  to  the 
Romans  as  **  The  Saxon  Shore,"  and  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
it  was  so  called  because  it  included  those  ports  from  which  Saxon 
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to  trace  next  followed  the  direction  of  the  Watling  Street  familiar  to 
every  Cockney,  until  it  reached  Battle  Bridge,  in  Maiden  Lane  {now 
York  Road).  There  is  a  tradition  that  at  this  bridge,  which  crossed 
the  Fleet  River,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  there  is  another  Roman  thoroughfare  called  "  Maiden 
Way  ■' — i.e.,  mai-duHy  great  ridge — in  the  North  of  England.  Walling 
Street  next  crossed  the  wilds  of  Hampstead  Heath  into  the  present 
Edgwarc  Road,  which  it  followed  to  St.  Albans  (the  Verulam  of  the 
Britons)  and  Dunstable,  where  it  intersected  Ikening  Street.  From 
Dunstable  the  Via  Gucthelinsa^  as  it  is  called  by  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, carries  us  tlirough  Fenny  Stratford  and  Stoney  Stratford  (both 
in  Bucks),  whose  names  attest  its  antiquity,  and  continues  its  courj 
through  Northants,  viA  Towcester  and  Weedon-on-thc-Street.  It 
next  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Leicester,  and  crosses  the  Fosse  way  at  High  Cross  (which  signifies 
the  meeting-place  of  two  high  or  raised  streets).  From  Aihcrstone 
it  cuts  across  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Stafford  to  Crackley  Bank, 
on  the  borders  of  Shrojjshire,  and  continues  almost  due  west  to 
Wroxctcr-on-Severn,  and  so  through  Wattlesborough  into  Wales. 

We  will  now  pass  to  Ermine  Street,  which  ran  from  London  to  the 
Humber.  The  name  has  been  a  pu/.zle  to  etymologists.  Some  con- 
sider it  to  be  Ilcn-man  Street,  **  the  warrior's  way,"  because  it  was 
used  for  military  purposes ;  others  that  it  is  HemiafCs  Street, 
because  it  was  dedicated  to  the  great  Teutonic  "  war-man"  (known 
to  the  Romans  as  Arminius),  who  defeated  that  peoiile  in  battle  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  We  find  the  identical 
appellation  in  St  Ermin's  Hill,  a  locality  near  Tothill  Street,  West- 
minster. It  is  in  that  case  undoubtedly  a  proper  name,  lliough  the 
addition  of  "  St"  is  possibly  some  pious  Christian's  work  of  supere- 
rogation. 

Ermine  Street  went  northward  along  the  line  of  the  present  great 
road  from  London  Bridge  to  Ware.  In  Middlesex  it  passed  Stamford 
Hill.  From  Ware  it  led  to  Royston,  having  traversed  the  Hundred 
of  Edwinstree,  Herts.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  that  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Ermine  Street.  Similarly,  Elstree,  on  the  Watling 
way,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Old  Street.  At  Roy&ton  iht-  great  north 
road  intersected  Ikening  Street,  and  entered  the  Ermingford  Hundred 
of  the  county  of  Cambridge.  Next  we  come  to  Arringion,  in  the 
same  county  (the  -F-rningtun  of  Doomsday  Book),  arneiveg  and 
arning^  meaning  a  great  street  or  course.  We  continue  our  journey 
to  Godmanchestcr  and  Huntingdon  by  the  main  road,  which,  through- 
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oat  its  coarse  in  Htrnts,  retains  its  old  name.    At  Chesterton  (Hunts) 
it  leaves  the  present  line  of  route,  and  strikes  across  the  river  Nen 
into  Xorthants,  at  Caistor,  close  to  Peterborough.     At  Southorpe  in 
the  same  county,  the  ground  along  the  sides  of  the  roads  has  been 
often  opened  to  extract  the  stone  with  which  the  way  is  formed,  and 
many  Roman  antiquities,  and  coins  of  various  dates,  besides  a  great 
quantity  of  ashes  and  fragments  of  funeral  urns,  have  been  discovered. 
The  garrison  of  Caistor,  probably,  buried  their  dead  here  at  the 
wa)*side,   as  was  the  cuslora  of  the  Romans  {Arch,  i.  6i).      The 
Ermine  Street  next  runs  to  Walcote,  where  it  is  locally  known  as  the 
"  Forty-foot  Way,"  and  making  a  sharp  turn  to  avoid  a  hill,  crosses 
the  Welland  into  Rutbnd,  near  Stamford.     After  leaving  that  town 
it  follows  the  ''Home  I^ane"  through  Great  Casterton  and  Stretton 
and  enters  Lincolnshire  at  Witham,  and  so,  by  way  of  Colslerworth 
and  Ancaster,  it  arrives  at  Lincoln.     North  of  that  city  it  follows  the 
western  side  of  the  Ancholme  Valley,  and  never  swerves  from  a 
straight  line  in  the  thirty  miles  between   Lincoln  and  the  Humber. 
At  Winteringham  the  estuary  was  crossed  by  a  ferry,  and  access 
obtained  to  Yorkshire. 

The  Fosseway  derives  its  name  from  the  fosse,  or  ditch,  by  which 
it  was  flanked  on  either  side.  It  probably  commenced  at  pAeier 
and  ran  along  the  present  highway  to  Taunton,  passing  Force- 
hayes  (which  suggests  its  vicinity)  to  Street,  near  Glastonbury. 
It  continued  viA  Stratton-on-the-Fosse  to  Bath.  Leaving  that 
city,  it  crosses  Wilts,  the  local  names  of  Foss-gatc  and  Foss-house 
being  sufficient  to  identify  its  course,  until  it  reaches  Cirencester 
in  Gloucestershire.  In  that  county  it  passes  Foss-cross  and  Foss- 
bridge,  and  in  Warwickshire  Strctton-on-the-Fosse,  Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore,  and  Strelton-under-Fosse.  At  High  Cross  it  cuts  across 
Watling  Street  and  goes  straight  to  Leicester.  Then  it  went  on 
'*  through  the  wastes,"  ns  an  old  \%Titer  says,  to  Willoughby-in-thc- 
Wolds,  and  across  Notts  to  Newark.  From  the  latter  town  it  reached 
its  terminus  at  Lincoln,  where  it  joined  the  Ermine  Street, 

Ikening  or  Ickneld  Street  was  so  called  because  it  led  from 
Cirencester  to  the  country  of  a  powerful  British  tribe  inhabiting  the 
Eastern  Counties,  and  known  to  the  Romans  as  Iceni.  The  name  of 
this  people  appears  on  the  native  coins  as  Ean^  and  the  Saxons, 
adding  their  inevitable  suflix,  called  them  Ikenings.  The  road 
started  from  Yarmouth,  ran  inland  to  Caistor-St.-Edmunds  ( Venta 
I(enorum\  and  turning  southward  through  Long  Stanton,  crossed  the 
Waveney,  near  Dis,  into  Suffolk.     Its  route  then  lay  through  Ixwonh 

Icklingham  (near  Bury),  at  both  of  which  places  Roman  villas 
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have  been  found,  and  Ickleton,  on  the  southern  border  of  Cambs,  to 
Royston.  This  is  the  first  point  at  which  any  very  distinct  tniccs  of 
the  street  can  be  found  at  the  present  day.  Westward  of  that  town 
it  forms  the  boundary  of  Cambs  and  Herts,  and  running  parallel 
with  the  railway  to  Baldock,  arrives,  vi^  Iclcleford,  at  Dunstable 
(Beds),  where  Watling  Street  is  crossed.  From  Dunstable  it  pushes 
over  the  chalk  hills,  past  Tring  and  Chinnor  (near  Princes 
Risborough),  till  it  reaches  the  Thames  between  Streatly  and 
Wallingford.  After  crossing  the  river,  it  follows  the  lops  of  the 
Berks  Hills,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Ickleton  Street,"  or  "  The 
Ridgeway,"  until  at  Liddington,  near  Swindon,  it  falls  into  the 
Ryckneld  way. 

Last  of  all  comes  Ryckneld  or  Rignal  Street,  a  roadway  that 
took  a  great  sweeping  curve  through  the  West  of  England  from 
Durham  to  Southampton.  I  would  suggest  that  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  Regni,or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sussex  and  Hants,  and  that 
the  same  etymological  cause  which  converted  Iceni  into  Ikenings 
and  Icknelds,  has  also  changed  Regni  into  Reknings  and  Rycknelds. 
Ranulf  Higdcn,  the  monk  of  Chester,  mentions  it  in  his  Polychromcon^ 
or  universal  chronicle,  and  calls  it  Ryckneld  Street ;  so  does  Michael 
Drayton,  in  his  confused  poetical  account  contained  in  xhQ  Poiyol^iort, 
or  description  of  Great  Britain,  which  first  appeared  in  1613  : 

And  Rickneld  forth  that  raught  from  Cambria's  farther  shore, 
Where  South  Wales  now  shoots  forth  St.  David's  promontorc. 

Roger  Gale,  first  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who 
has  left  a  valuable  essay  on  the  roads  in  question,  says  that  in  his 
time  Ryckneld  Street  had  taken  the  name  of  Ickle  or  Icknild  Street 
without  any  just  title  to  it  The  remark  holds  good  at  the  present 
day,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  some  modem  maps,  Ryckneld 
Street  led  from  one  of  the  ports  behind  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  crossed 
Hants  to  Liddington,  near  Swindon,  where  it  meets  Ikening  Street, 
and  goes  on  along  the  road  which  lies  through  Stratton  St.  Margarets 
and  Cricklade  to  Cirencester.  By  a  strange  perversity  the  map- 
makers  have  marked  this  part  of  the  route  "  Ermine  Street."  North- 
ward out  of  Cirencester  it  ran  upon  the  Fosseway,  but  branched  off 
again  westward  of  the  present  railway  station  at  Bourton-on-the- 
Water.  We  can  then  trace  it  very  plainly  through  the  two  villages  of 
Church  Honeybournc  and  Beoley,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Worces- 
tershire, passing  Alcester  midway  between  the  two  places.  At 
Birmingham  we  lose  it  for  a  moment,  though  its  name  occurred  in 
an  ancient  deed,  but  between  that  town  and  Lichfield  (Staflbrdbhire) 
there  are  distinct  traces  of  it  both  at  Sutton  Park  and  Shenstone, 
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where  it  cuts  the  Watlii^  StseeL  From  lidifield  it  is  shown  on  the 
maps  as  following  the  fiKtimg  h^^iwajr  tfaroogh  Bourton  to  Derby, 
but  tt^  on:£mal  course  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  name  of  Strctton- 
en-le-Streec,  a  village  to  the  east  of  the  main  road.  Close  to  Oerby 
it  reached  the  military  station  of  Little  Cbesteis^  and  ran  northward 
through  Strctton  Hfll  to  Chesterfield.  From  some  intermediate 
point  a  road  probably  branched  off  eastward. 

Then  in  \m  obliqae  ckmbc  the  bsty  aUjafae  sUcet 
Soon  overtook  tbe  Fosse 

and  arrived  at  Lincoln,  the  great  junction  of  Roman  trade  routesL 
The  names  of  Ryckneld-Thorpe  (now  Thorpe-Sal\-in).  on  the  south 
border  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  Ryckncld  Grange  and  Ryckneld  Mill 
at  Sadberg-on-Tees,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  well-known  Roman 
road,  running  a  few  miles  eastward  of  those  points  through  Borough- 
bridge  (where  it  met  a  prolongation  of  the  Ermine  Street  which  led 
over  Stainmoor  to  Carlisle)  and  Calterick,  to  Corbridge  on  the  great 
wall,  was  a  northern  extension  of  the  Ryckneld  Street,  and  it  is  so 
called  in  Bo  wen's  old  map  of  Yorkshire. 

And  now  I  will  bring  my  survey  to  a  close  lest  I  weary  the  reader. 
He  will  be  able  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  focts  I  have 
stated.  Very  slowly  we  are  picking  up  the  lost  threads  of  history 
relating  to  the  four  long  centuries  cf  Roman  rule  in  Briuin.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  archaeologist  rather  than  of  the  historian,  and  it  is 
10  be  hoped,  that  when  some  one  at  last  undertakes  to  collect  and 
arrange  the  scattered  records  of  that  obscure  period,  he  will  take  into 
account  the  economic  significance  of  these  ancient  trade  roads 
which  have  played  a  not  insignificant  part  in  "  the  making  of 
England." 

THOMAS    H.    B.   GRAHAM. 
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WHAT  is  meant  by  "  Natural  Selection  "  ?  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  watching,  in  a  practical  manner,  the  results 
both  of  a  pure  and  of  a  cross  feriili^aiion  of  plants.  A  pure  white 
or  a  pure  red  variety  of  a  certain  species  of  flower  has  been  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  market — how  does  the  gardener  set  to  work  in 
order  to  produce  a  fresh  cultivation,  a  new  variety  ?  he  carefully 
selects  from  amongst  a  large  number  of  plants  those  that  show, 
in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  particular  variation  that  he  desires, 
and  these  alone  are  allowed  to  interbreed  with  each  other.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  generations  the  variation  has  settled  down  into  a 
permanent  characteristic,  but  nevertheless  the  law  of ''variability  " 
or  "reversion"  sometimes  creeps  in,  old  ancestral  traits  appearing, 
proving  that  blood  is  blood  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
world.  These  variations  from  the  new  variety  are  again  studiously 
weeded  out,  the  bad  companions  in  whom  the  evil  traits  of  their 
forefathers  have  dared  to  obtrude  themselves  arc  disposed  of  in  the 
most  off-hand  manner,  and  the  result  is  something  very  close  to 
perfection. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  earliest  flowers  were 
composed  simply  of  stamens  with  their  pollen  grains,  and  the  pistil 
with  its  stigma  and  ovary ;  for  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  the  great  pur- 
pose of  life  is  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum  and  the  reproduction  of 
kind.  Thecapricc  of  fashion  demands  a  flower  with  large  proportioned 
reproductive  organs,  with  aborted  corolla  or  calyx,  or  with  the  petals 
united,  or  with  fifty  other  whatnots,  and  the  gardener  adapting  the 
laws  of  "  Natural  Selection,"  in  due  course  produces  what  is  wanted. 
All  this  is  easy  enough  ;  variabilities  are  always  occurring  ;  he  has 
only  to  be  clear  in  his  selection,  to  pay  some  regard  to  any  peculiar 
condition  in  the  surroundings  of  those  of  his  cares  that  most  fre- 
quently show  the  variation,  prevent  any  cross  fertilisation,  and 
the  laws  of  inheritance  will  gradually  do  the  rest.  If  the  variability 
be  limited,  say,  to  a  single  male  and  female  plant,  he  will  have  great 
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When  we  consider  how  the  rules  of  society  so  utterly  ignore  all 
thai  is  known  of  what  is  meant  by  "Natural  Selection,"  can  we  ever 
absolutely  condemn  the  sins  and  errors  of  our  fellow  man,  or  sister 
woman — can  we  say  that  none  of  the  terrible  calamities  that  befall  them 
are  occasioned  by  the  sudden  development  of  some  variability,  evi- 
dencing a  wretched  eccentricity  of  a  remote  progenitor  ?  For  the  lime 
being,  perhaps,  the  variation  in  their  character  has  a  fearful  hold  of 
them,  and  it  may  require  more  than  human  strength  to  battle  against 
it.  When  we  are  too  ready  to  blame  others,  let  us  remember  that 
the  force  of  this  same  law  of  nature  may  some  day  overtake  ourselves, 
and  that  we  may  be  either  strong  or  weak  to  resist  it. 

From  an  article  in  a  well-known  evening  paper  on  the  subject  of 
"  Cruelty  to  Children,"  I  extract  the  following  lines  :  *'  The  harm  that 
is  done  to  society  by  such  conduct  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
suffering  endured  at  the  time.  Children  brutaliseU  by  neglect  and 
cruelty  are  only  too  likely  at  a  later  stage  to  treat  their  own  children 
as  they  have  been  treated  themselves."  Is  not  this  loo  true  ?  The 
mating  of  the  parents  of  such  children  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
natural,  but  an  unnatural,  selection. 

What  a  world  of  thought  is  opened  ont  by  the  consideration  of  the 
universal  application  of  the  law  of  selection  to  the  human  race.  Science, 
music,  art,  strength  and  beauty,  carefully  mated,  generation  after  gen- 
eration. Inherited  disease,  crime,  and  vice  would  as  far  as  possible 
be  "prevented,"  or  be  destroyed,  and  \vhen  as  each  generation 
became  more  and  more  perfect,  some  bad  ancestral  variability 
occurred,  the  individual  would  be  obliged  to  suffer  for  the  good  of  the 
mass.  A  drcam^  perhaps,  but  not  wild  unreasoning  \  The  only 
modern  human  attempt  at  the  enforcement  of  any  such  laws  was  that 
of  one  of  the  late  Prussian  Emperors,  who  allowed  no  one  to  belong 
to  his  regiment  of  body  guards  under  six  feet  highj  and  furthermore 
they  were  compelled  to  marry,  if  they  married,  women  who  were  at 
least  five  and  a  half  feet  tall. 

From  time  to  time  there  are  exhibited  in  London  enormously  tall 
men  and  women,  and  not  infrequently  we  are  informed  that  the 
parents  of  these  monstrosities  are  ordinary-sized  individuals.  Here 
again  the  "variability"  is  the  simple  expression  of  the  proof  of  the 
pre-existence  of  a  giant  ancestry,  and  the  ordinary-sized  children  that 
may  be  produced  by  His  Prussian  Majesty's  body  guard  points  to  the 
same  conclusion,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

An  older  and  more  perfect  "  selection  "  in  man  is  furnished  by 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Spartans.  By  their  laws  all  weakly  and 
sickly  children  were  carefully  exterminated  at  birth,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  produced  a  race  full  of  strength  and  vigour. 
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The  selection  so  far  described  is  produced  artificially  by  man. 
Does  anything  of  the  kind  take  place  as  one  of  the  unaided  pro- 
cesses of  Nature?  The  evidence  is  most  conclusive  that  "selection" 
by  Nature  does  take  place.  Hscckel  puts  it  that  the  will  of  man 
makes  the  selection  according  to  a  plan,  whereas  Nature  acts  with- 
out a  plan,  but  otherwise  produces  quite  the  same  result.  The 
artificial  alterations  are  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  make  the 
selection  ;  in  Nature's  selection  to  the  advantage  of  the  selected 
organism.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  workings  of  Nature  are  slower 
but  more  lasting  than  those  of  man,  and  during  the  progress  of 
them  the  variations,  the  reversions,  to  the  types  of  the  old  stock, 
would  be  more  numerous,  and  by  their  cross  fertilization  would 
sadly  lengthen  the  period  leading  on  to  perfection. 

One  of  the  first  great  diflficulties  that  the  gardener  had  to  overcome, 
when  trying  to  introduce  a  new  variety  by  selection,  was  the  fact  that 
the  hermaphrodites,  even  in  a  still  protected  atmosphere,  would  often 
fertilize  themselves,  and  thus  make  hybridism  impossible.  This 
obstacle  was  met  by  selecting  only  those  plants  whose  stigma  and 
pistil  grew  out  well  above  the  anthers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  the  condition  of  affairs  became  permanent,  and  self- 
fertilization  almost  impossible.  It  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  the  par- 
ticular variation  that  is  being  sought  for,  frequently  dots  not  appear 
until  after  the  hybrids  have  passed  through  many  generations^  and  tht 
gardener  s patience  hecome  quite  exhausted.  This  fact,  of  which  I  Iiave 
had  practical  evidence,  bears  much  upon  the  statement  that  ancestral 
traits,  good  or  evil,  in  either  man  or  the  lower  animals,  may,  as  it 
were,  hybernate  generation  after  generation,  and  then  crop  out  when 
least  expected,  and  perhaps  least  wished  for.  Parents  and  teachers 
should  lake  this  lesson  to  heart  ;  it  should  not  influence,  to  too 
great  a  degree,  their  conduct  towards  those  who  may  be  placed 
under  their  care,  but  it  should  have  its  due  place  in  their  delibera- 
tions, when  punishment  or  praise  has  to  be  meted  out. 

There  are  otJier  interesting  points  for  consideration  :  why  are  the 
flowers  dressed  out  at  all  in  such  charming  profusion  of  colours,  and 
have  any  of  their  other  peculiarities  any  meaning  whatever,  and  why 
do  men  and  women  clothe  themselves  in  such  wondrous  fashions, 
and  why  do  animals  and  birds  assume  the  most  heightened  plumage, 
and  give  themselves  their  most  entrancing  and  captivating  airs  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  ?  The  one  aim  of  all  of  them — disguise  it 
as  they  may — is  to  attract  a  something  to  themselves,  the  union  with 
which  is  to  result  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  species.  The  coloured 
petal  is  not  produced  solely  and  entirely  for  the  delight  of  man,  as 
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he  would  vainly  believe}  but  for  the  sake  of  most  readily  proving 
attractive  to  the  insects,  without  whose  agency  the  ovum  would 
never  be  fertilized ;  those  flowers  most  gaily  decorated  are  able  to 
reproduce  their  kind,  their  less  favoured  companions  succumb  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  There  is  a  world  of  other  contrivances  to 
attract  or  retain  the  insect  until  he  has  brushed  the  pollen  on  the 
stigma,  or  during  his  next  visit  has  crossed  it  with  a  nei^'hbouring 
flower. 

The  main  object  of  colour,  or  of  taste,  or  of  cultivation  of  beauty, 
in  the  dress  or  appearance  of  man  is,  then,  undoubtedly  to  attract 
the  opposite  sex.  The  ordinary  chance  of  an  ugly  or  dowdy  man  or 
woman  perpetuating  his  or  her  species  is  but  a  verj'  small  one. 
Dress  and  "  get  up  "  amongst  the  head  of  the  vertebrates  is  a  subject 
loo  fearful  and  demoralising  to  dwell  upon  at  length,  but  why  did 
mankind  dress  in  the  first  instance?  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
remarks  in  Mr.  Westermarck's  interesting  book,  "  that  the  feeling  of 
shame,  far  from  being  the  original  cause  of  man's  covering  his  body, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  result  of  this  custom."  It  leads  indeed  to  special 
attention  being  called  to  the  covered  parts.  He  may  originally  have 
adopted  clothing  simply  for  its  protecting  influence  against  the 
weather,  or  injury.  His  first  attempts  made  him  (and  man  of  course 
includes  woman)  less  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex,  and  to  counteract 
this  effect  he  commenced  to  shape  and  decorate  his  garments.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  man  has  always  placed  his  highest  ideal  of 
the  law  of  selection  upon  the  pinnacle  of  dress  and  appearance,  but 
it  ever  has  had,  and  has  still,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  choice,  and 
much  heavy  disappointment  often  follows,  deservedly,  in  the  train  of 
such  selection.  Natural  selection  includes  sexual  selection  ;  the 
attributes  of  sex  are  everything,  alike  to  the  plant,  animal,  or  man. 
The  whole  aim  of  life,  redress  it  how  we  will,  is  the  production  and 
perfection  of  its  kind.  The  offspring  arc  the  ancestors  of  the  future 
race,  and  their  survival  and  progress  amongst  the  nations  depends 
primarily  upon  the  careful  selection  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  secondarily  upon  their  easy  adoption  to  such  altered 
conditions  of  life  as  they  may  be  from  time  to  time  exposed  to. 

In  the  artificial  selection  of  plants  the  gardener  has  an  aid  which 
can  be  applied  but  vaguely  in  the  case  of  man  and  the  lower  anmials. 
I  mean  as  to  the  detection  of  stenlity  :  a  certain  blackness  about  the 
stamens,  notably  at  the  base  of  the  anthers,  points  to  a  barren  flower 
or  plant,  and  there  are  other  variations  which  are  equally  conclusive 
evidences  of  the  same  thing.  Speaking  broadly,  the  hybrids  of  most 
animals  are  very  often  infertile, 
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Some  of  the  most  interesting  details  in  connection  with  Nature's 
selections  are  provided  by  the  study  of  the  struggles  for  existence 
exerted  by  many  insects,  fishes,  and  animals.  For  instance,  the 
grasshopper  who  wishes  to  live  his  little  day  and  propagate  his  young, 
must  have  taken  unto  himself  the  tints  and  hues  of  the  vegetation 
amongst  which  he  lives,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  will  then  be 
less  easily  recognised  by  his  very  numerous  enemies— the  more 
unlike  his  surroundings  he  may  be,  the  less  chance  has  he  of  survival 
Therefore  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  best  fitted  to  survive  select 
their  mates  from  similarly  protected  companions.  Now  it  is  absurd 
to  say  (as  some  of  the  text- books  on  the  subject  say)  that  the  male  or 
female  grasshopper  *'  naturally  selects "  its  mate  for  the  cogent 
reasons  given  above  j  it  does  so  because  the  other  grasshoppers  are 
not  there  to  be  chosen  from,  and  hence  a  race  best  fitted  to  survive 
passes  down  to  posterity.  How  did  the  many  radiant-coloured 
fishes  of  tropical  seas  come  into  existence  ?  From  this  cause — that 
those  fishes  which  originally  showed  the  greatest  display  of  colours 
■were  less  easily  distinguished  from  the  gaily-decorated  seaweeds  and 
anemones  of  these  waters,  and  thus  more  easily  survived  the  seekings 
and  attacks  of  their  enemies.  These  were  the  fish  that  Nature  selected 
for  the  propagation  of  their  kind,  and  of  course  in  each  succeeding 
generation  the  variation  became  more  and  more  pronounced.  The 
fish  did  not  of  thtmsdves  assume  these  hues  for  protective  purposes^ 
but  the  hues  came  about  through  Nature's  selection,  which,  again, 
included  the  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
became  red,  yellow,  and  blue  for  the  reason  that  their  parents  were 
redj  yelloWf  and  blue,  and  because  if  they  had  had  at  one  time  any 
relations  who  were  not  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  these  relations  had 
succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  solely  for  the  want  of  a 
little  colour.  Now  all  these  remarks  would  apply  equally  well  to  the 
flat  fish  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  creeks  and  harbours  ;  even  a 
careful  observer  often  cannot  make  out,  through  the  clearest  water 
just  where  the  fish  ends  and  the  sand  or  mud  begins.  One 
more  instance  of  this  kind  amongst  the  many  thousands  in  the  animal 
world  :  the  alternate  stripes  of  the  Bengal  tiger  are  very  comparable 
to  the  lines  of  the  jungle  grass  tn  which  he  is  crouching,  and  they 
make  him  to  a  large  extent  indistinguishable  alike  to  his  enemies 
and  to  the  prey  that  he  is  stalking. 

Colour  is  not,  of  course,  the  only  thing  which  lends  its  aid  to  the 
formulation  of  the  laws  of  selection  ;  strength,  speed,  height,  beauty, 
and  variojs  other  characteristics  may,  either  seijarately  or  unitedly, 
determine  the  survival  of  a  species  or  of  a  race. 
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An  instance  of  a  new  species  of  bird  created  through  the  agencies 
of  the  laws  of  selection  and  survival  is  the  case  of  the  spur-winged 
plover.  Probably  the  first  plover  that  appeared  with  spurs  on  its 
wings  was  an  anomaly;  but  the  bird  quickly  found  that  it  possessed 
an  aggressive  and  defensive  power  denied  to  the  rest  of  its  brethren. 
This  power  secured  the  bird  both  greater  powers  of  selection,  and  a 
better  chance  of  survival,  and  some  of  its  offspring  inheriting  the 
variation,  the  spur-winged  plover  in  due  time  became  a  separate 
species. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Brehm  "  that  true  marriage  is  only  to  be 
found  among  birds,"  and  certainly  there  are  many  that  are  "true 
till  death,"  never  forsaking  their  mates  until  all  thoughts  of  care  for 
their  brood  have  been  long  dispersed  by  the  members  of  their  family 
themselves  pairing.  On  the  other  hand  the  domestic  chanticleer  is 
a  tenible  polygamist  ;  not  only  has  he  quite  unlimited  notions  of  his 
proper  number  of  wives,  but  shows  also  the  most  absolute  unconcern 
as  to  the  welfare  and  custody  of  his  children.  His  wives,  however, 
are  patterns  of  parental  afleciion.  Cock  and  hen  alike  apply  the 
Lycurgan  law  in  the  most  cruel  fashion  :  the  sick  and  weakly  fowl, 
be  it  old  or  young,  is  quickly  pecked  out  of  existence  ;  it  is  a  pitiless 
behaviour,  but  ihey  are  unconsciously  improving  their  race  We  call 
it  pitiless  and  cruel — such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  fowl — but  the 
same  law  is  being  very  often  (not  universally)  applied  by  man  toman, 
in  as  merciless  a  manner ;  the  poor  vain  struggler  against  fate,  with 
the  conditions  of  his  existence  all  against  him,  is  left  to  struggle,  to 
fail,  and  die.  Poor  fellow!  his  more  fortunate  neighbours  call  him, 
and  that  is  the  pity  he  gets.  Poor  little  wretch  I  one  hears  of  the  sickly 
child  ;  what  a  beautiful  brave  lad  1  of  the  chubby  healthy  one. 

No  paper  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  anything  to  do  with 
selection  is  complete  without  such  a  question  as  this  being  asked — 
If  man  has  an  ape  ancestry,  why  has  he  never  reverted  back  to  apes? 
and  the  answer,  correctly  given,  is,  Man's  descent  is  lateral,  not  lineal 
and  direct. 

The  peculiarly  distributed  hair  of  some  of  our  own  genus,  notably 
the  prominent  hairs  standing  out  from  the  eyebrows,  a  large  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  jaws  to  the  rest  of  the  cranium,  prominent 
superciliary  ridges,  an  abortion  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  the  long  and  occasionally  prehensile  toes  of  man,  or  a 
lengthened  forearm.  Some  or  all  of  these  ape  variations  have  always 
remained,  and  tenderly  remind  us  of  the  stock  from  whence  we  have 
sprung. 

At  the  present  time  the  artificial  selections  of  man  as  applied  to 
his  own  race  are  very  largely  influenced  by  the  question  of  money. 
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But  the  examples  and  results  of  selection  might  be  prolonged 
into  a  tale  of  any  length.  Enough  if  the  main  principle  of  our  ex- 
istence be  understood  \  whether  one  takes  the  case  of  the  insect  that 
is  born,  lays  its  eggs,  and  having  thus  provided  for  a  future  race, 
dies  ;  or  of  man,  who  shuffles  along  through  the  periods  of  growth, 
development,  maturity,  and  decay — the  end  is  the  same,  let  the  per- 
formance be  quick  or  slovr,  and  far  from  the  great  aim  of  life  being 
a  low  ideal  of  the  purposes  of  existence,  the  production,  selection, 
and  perfection  of  ourselves  and  all  things  is,  In  reality,  a  grand,  far- 
xeactiing,  and  sublime  conception  of  the  will  of  the  Creator. 

W.    T.    FREEMAN. 
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HOLIDAY  task  for  a  holiday  time.  At  the  moment  when  I 
write  many  of  the  theatres  are  closed  ;  there  is  little  going  on 
at  those  which  are  open  that  calls  for  comment.  I  will  therefore 
take  the  opportunity,  which  I  have  sought  for  some  time,  of  saying 
sometliing— or  rather  allowing  another  to  say  something — on  those 
wider  questions  of  the  drama  which  occupy  our  attention  so  much 
just  now.  Of  all  the  European  writers  who  are  busy  in  writing  about 
the  drama  no  one  is  more  remarkable  than  Strindborg,  the  Swedish 
dramatist.  He  is  a  realist  among  the  realists  ;  his  plays  have  pro- 
foundly interested  those  who  have  studied  them,  and  he  has  set  forth 
his  dramatic  theories  in  the  preface  to  his  one-act  play,  *' Froken 
Julie."  It  is  those  theories  which  I  propose  to  offer  here  for  the  first 
time,  in  an  English  translation,  to  the  attention  of  students  of  the 
stage.  Whether  we  agree  wiili  them  or  do  not  agree  with  them,  they 
will  be  found  well  worth  investigation  and  thought.  The  new  move- 
ment which  is  so  profoundly  agitating  the  contemporary  drama  counts 
Strindberg  as  one  of  its  leaders.  His  plays  and  his  theories  of  the 
drama  exercise  an  influence  abroad  of  which  it  is  certainly  well  that 
we  here  at  home  should  know  something.  With  which  preface  I 
stand  aside  to  let  Strindberg  speak  for  himself. 

Let  me  add,  for  the  clearer  understanding  of  Strindberg*s  theories, 
that  "  Froken  Julie  "  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  of  high  station,  who 
sunenders  herself  half  hysterically  to  a  handsome  serving-man,  and 
then  kills  herself  in  despair  at  her  own  degradation  and  her  discovery 
of  the  commonj  heartless  nature  of  her  lover. 

"  The  theatre,  as  well  as  art  in  general,  has  long  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  sort  of  Biblia  Pauperum,  an  illustrated  Bible  for  those  who 
can  read  neither  written  nor  printed  matter,  and  the  dramatic  author 
as  a  lay  priest  who  peddles  the  ideas  of  the  age  in  a  form  so  popular 
that  the  middle-classes,  who  chiefly  frequent  the  theatres,  can  under- 
stand, without  much  braiiiwork,  what  it  is  all  about  The  theatre, 
therefore,  has  always  been  a  free  school  for  youth,  the  half-educated, 
and  women — those  who  have  retained  the  faculty  of  being  deceived 
vol-  ccLxxni.    NO.  1940.  p 
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both  by  themselves  and  by  others — i.€»  who  can  believe  that  they 
receive  suggestions  from  the  author. 

"  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  to  me  in  our  time,  now  that  rudimen- 
tary, imperfect  thought,  strengthened  by  imagination,  is  beginning 
to  reflect,  to  examine,  to  search,  as  though  the  drama,  the  same  as 
religion,  were  on  the  way  to  shape  unto  itself  an  immortal  form,  to 
enjoy  which  wc  have  not  as  yet  the  proper  means.  The  dramatic 
crisis  that  rules  in  all  Europe  at  present  speaks  in  favour  of  this 
idea,  as  does  in  no  less  a  degree  the  fact  that  in  the  lands  of  culture 
that  have  given  us  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  present  times^ — England 
and  Germany — the  drama  is  dead,  as  are  mostly  all  the  other  fine 
arts! 

'^  In  other  lands  people  have  hoped  to  create  a  new  drama  by 
filling  the  ancient  forms  with  the  contents  of  a  newer  age,  but 
partly  the  new  ideas  have  not  had  time  to  become  popular  enough 
to  give  the  public  the  understanding  to  grasp  their  significance  ; 
partly  the  minds  have  been  excited  by  party  disputes,  so  that  a  purely 
objective  enjoyment  could  not  exist,  because  here  one's  most  secret 
ideas  were  opposed,  and  there  an  applauding  or  hissing  majority  ex- 
ercised its  influence  as  openly  as  is  possible  in  an  auditorium  ;  partly 
because  no  new  form  has  been  found  for  the  new  contents,  so  that 
the  new  wine  has  burst  the  old  bottles. 

"  In  the  following  drama  I  have  not  attempted  to  show  anything 
WfTW— for  that  one  cannot — but  only  to  alter  the  form  according  to 
the  demands  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  new  men  of  our  time  should 
make  on  this  art.  And  to  this  end  I  have  chosen,  or  have  let  myself 
be  chosen  by,  a  motif  which  one  can  truly  say  is  outside  of  all  the 
party  struggles  of  the  day  ;  for  the  problem  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Society,  of  the  Higher  and  the  Lower,  Better  or  Worse,  Man  or 
Woman,  is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  of  lasting  interest.  A\'hen 
I  took  this  motif  Uom  life,  just  as  I  had  heard  it  related  several  years 
ago,  when  the  event  made  a  strong  impression,  I  found  it  suitable 
for  a  tragedyi  for  it  is  always  sad  to  witness  the  downfall  of  a  person 
living  in  happy  circumstances,  and  it  is  even  sadder  to  witness  the 
end  of  an  ancient  family.  But  a  time  may  come  when  wc,  who  are 
developing  ourselves,  shall  be  so  enlightened  that  we  shall  gaze  in- 
differently on  the  now  vulgar,  cynical,  and  heartless  comedy  which 
life  shows  us,  because  we  shall  have  cast  aside  the  low  and  untrust- 
worthy thinking  machines  cdXXcA  fedings^  as  being  useless  and  harm- 
ful as  soon  as  our  powers  of  judgment  are  fully  developed. 

'*The  fact  that  the  heroine  awakes  our  pity  arises  only  from  our 
weakness,  for  we  cannot  resist  the  feeling  of  fear  that  the  same  fate 
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might  befall  us.  A  very  sympathetic  spectator  may,  however,  not  be 
satisfied  by  this  pity,  and  the  progressionists  may  perhaps  demand 
some  decided  propositions — in  other  words,  a  kind  of  programme — to 
remedy  the  evil.  But  there  exists  no  absolute  evil,  for  the  downfall 
of  one  race  means  the  good  of  another  one  that  is  thereby  helped 
upwards,  and  it  is  the  various  ups  and  downs  of  fate  that  compose 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  life,  since  happiness  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parison. And  I  ask  the  men  of  the  programme-party  who  wish  to 
alter  the  fact  that  the  bird  of  prey  devours  the  dove,  and  the  louse 
the  bird  of  prey  :  why  should  it  be  altered  ?  Life  is  not  so  mathe- 
matically idiotic  that  only  the  Great  destroy  the  Small ;  it  often 
happens  that  the  bee  kills  the  lion,  or  at  least  drives  him  to  madness. 

•'If  my  tragedy  affect  many  people  sadly,  it  is  their  own  fault.  When 
we  shall  have  become  strong,  as  were  the  first  men  of  the  French 
Revolution,  it  will  please  and  rejoice  us  to  witness  the  uprooting  of 
parts  of  decayed  and  worn-out  trees,  that  too  long  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  others,  that  had  an  equal  right  to  vegetate,  as  it  would 
please  and  rejoice  us  to  know  of  the  certain  death  of  an  incurable 
invalid. 

"Some  people  have  accused  my  tragedy,  'The  Father/  of  being 
too  sad,  as  though  one  desired  a  merry  tragedy.  People  call 
authoritatively  for  the  '  Joy  of  Life,'  and  theatrical  managers  call  for 
farces,  as  though  the  '  Joy  of  Life '  consisted  in  being  foolish  and 
in  describing  people  who  each  and  every  one  are  suffering  from 
St.  Vitus's  dance  or  idiotcy  !  I  find  the  joy  of  life  in  the  powerful, 
terrible  struggles  of  life  ;  and  the  capability  of  experiencing  something, 
of  learning  something,  is  a  pleasure  to  me.  And,  therefore,  I  have 
chosen  an  unusual  but  instructive  subject ;  in  other  words,  an 
exception,  but  a  great  exception,  that  will  surely  strengthen  the 
rules  which  offend  the  apostle  of  the  commonplace.  What  will  further 
create  antipathy  in  some,  is  the  fact  that  my  plan  of  the  action  is 
not  simple,  and  that  there  is  not  one  view  alone  to  be  taken  of  it. 
An  event  m  life — and  that  is  a  rather  new  discovery — is  usually 
occasioned  by  a  series  of  more  or  less  deep-seated  motifs^  but  the 
spectator  generally  chooses  that  one  which  his  power  of  judgment 
finds  the  simplest  to  grasp,  or  that  his  gift  of  judgment  considers 
the  most   honourable.      For  example  :  someone   commits  suicide. 

*  Bad  business ! '  says  the  citizen  ;  *  Unhappy  love ! '  says  the  woman. 

*  Sickness  ! '  the  sick  man ;  '  Disappointed  hopes  1 '  the  bankrupt. 
But  it  may  be  that  none  of  these  reasons  is  the  real  one,  and  that 
the  dead  man  hid  the  real  one  by  pretending  another  that  would 
throw  the  most  favourable  light  on  his  memory. 
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"  I  have  reasoned  out  Frokcn  Julie's  sad  fate  by  a  whole  crowd 
of  circuinslances :  the  natural  instincts  of  the  mother  ;  the  false 
education  of  the  girl  by  the  father;  her  own  nature,  and  the  effect 
of  the  bridcgrooni*s  suggestions  on  her  weak  and  degenerated  brain  ; 
also  by  momentary  influences  :  the  festivities  of  St.  John's  Eve  j  the 
absence  of  the  father  ;  the  business  with  the  dog  ;  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  the  dancing;  the  approach  of  the  night;  the  strong  intoxi- 
cating scent  of  the  flowers  ;  and,  finally,  the  chance  that  brings  the 
two  persons  together  in  a  secret  place,  as  well  as  the  importunate 
advances  of  the  man. 

*'  I  have,  therefore,  not  been  one-sided,  either  physiologically 
or  psychologically  ;  I  have  not  thrown  the  fault  only  on  the  inheritance 
from  the  mother,  nor  alone  on  'immodesty';  neither  have  1  simply 
preached  a  moral. 

**  I  am  proud  of  this  many-sidedness  of  the  motifs  for  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  character  of  the  age.  And  if  others  have  done 
so  before  nie,  why  lam  proud  not  to  stand  alone  with  my  paradoxes, 
as  all  discoveries  are  called. 

"As  to  the  different  characters,  I  have  tried  to  make  them  rather 
uncharacteristic^  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"  The  word  *  character '  has  gained  a  many-sided  meaning.  It 
probably  meant  originally  the  ruling  feature  of  the  soul's  com- 
plexness,  and  was  mistaken  for  temperament.  Then  it  became  the 
middle-class  person's  expression  for  an  automaton  ;  so  that  any 
individual  whose  nature  has  once  and  for  all  come  to  a  standstill,  or 
has  adapted  himself  to  a  certain  part  in  life— in  one  word,  has  ceased 
to  grow,  has  been  called  a  character  ;  and  the  man  who  is  sensible 
of  development,  the  able  sailor  on  the  stream  of  life,  who  does  not 
sail  in  the  beaten  track,  but  lets  the  vessel  run  before  the  wind, 
in  order  to  lufT  afterwards,  has  been  christened  *  characterless.' 
And  in  a  degrading  sense,  of  course,  because  he  was  so  difficult 
to  catch,  to  register,  and  to  control.  This  plebeian  idea  of  the  im- 
mutability of  the  soul  was  then  transported  to  the  theatre,  where 
plebeian  thoughts  have  ever  ruled.  A  character  there  was  s 
man  always  cut  and  dried,  who  appeared  without  variation  as  a 
drunkard,  a  joker,  a  mourner  ;  and  to  characterise  any  one  it  wa» 
only  necessary  to  give  the  body  some  deformity,  such  as  a  clubfoot, 
a  wooden  leg,  a  red  nose,  or  to  let  him  use  some  special  words,  such 
as  '  That  is  gallant,'  '  Barkis  is  willing/  and  the  like.  Even  the  great 
Molifere  has  this  way  of  viewing  men  from  one  side  only.  Harpagor> 
is  only  a  miser,  although  Harpagon  could  just  as  well  have  been 
both  a  miser  and  an  excellent  financier,  a  splendid  father,  or  a  good 
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citizen  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  his  defect  is  most  advantageous  for 
his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  who  inherit  from  him,  and  therefore 
may  not  blame  him,  even  though  they  must  wait  somewhat  before 
they  get  his  wealth.  Therefore  1  do  not  believe  in  plain  theatrical 
characters.  And  the  realist  should  inveigh  against  the  summary 
judgment  of  men  by  the  author  that  So-and-so  is  stupid.  So-and-so 
brutal,  So-and-so  jealous,  So-and-so  miserly,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  realist 
knows  how  rich  the  soul  is,  and  understands  that  vice  has  a  reverse 
side,  wonderfully  near  to  virtue.  As  my  personages  are  modern 
characters,  living  in  a  transition  period,  more  hysterical,  at  any  rate, 
than  the  previous  one,  I  have  depicted  them  as  more  vacillating, 
more  worn  out,  more  composed  of  a  mixture  of  old  and  new  ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  modern  ideas  may  have  penetrated, 
by  the  medium  of  newspapers  and  conversation,  into  the  lower 
strata  of  society,  even  into  those  where  lives  a  man-servant. 

"My  people  are  conglomerations  of  past  degrees  of  culture 
and  fragments  of  the  present  time,  fragments  borrowed  from  books 
and  newspapers,  bits  of  men,  tattered  pieces  from  gala-robes 
turned  into  rags  ;  just  as  the  soul  is  patched  toi^ethcr.  And  I  have 
also  depicted  a  little  the  process  of  development,  by  making  the 
weaker  steal  from  and  repeat  the  words  of  the  stronger,  by  letting  the 
souls  find  ideas,  suggestions,  in  each  other. 

"  Froken  Julie  is  a  modern  character,  not  because  the  half-woman, 
the  man-hater,  has  not  existed  at  all  times,  but  because  it  has  now 
been  discovered,  and  has  stepped  forward  and  attracted  attention. 
The  half-woman  is  a  type  that  now  pushes  itself  forward,  and  sells 
itself  for  power,  authority,  distinction,  and  diplomas,  as  formerly  for 
gold,  and  indicates  degeneration.  It  is  not  a  good  s])ecies,  for  it  is 
unhealthy.  It  brings  forth,  however,  new  members  notwithstanding 
its  misery,  and  degenerate  men  seem  unconsciously  to  choose  from 
among  them,  so  that  they  increase  and  bring  forth  creatures  of  undeter- 
mined sex,  to  whom  life  is  a  misery,  but  who  luckily  fall  to  the 
ground,  cither  in  discord  with  the  reality,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
irresistible  breaking  out  of  suppressed  propensities,  or  in  disappoint- 
ment at  being  unable  to  become  men.  The  type  is  tragic,  for  it 
offers  the  spectacle  of  a  desperate  fight  against  nature  \  it  is  tragic  as 
a  romantic  inheritance  that  will  now  be  destroyed  by  naturalism, 
which  only  wills  happiness  ;  and  to  happiness  belong  only  strong  and 
healthy  species. 

'*liut  Froken  Julie  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  warlike  nobJlity,  that 
now  sinks  before  the  nobility  of  the  nerves  and  the  brain  \  a  victim  of 
the  discord  a  mother's  fault  brings  into  a  family  ;  a  victim  to  the  errors 
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of  the  age,  to  circumstances  of  her  own  weakly  constitution ;  all  of 
which  signifies  as  much  as  the  destiny  of  earlier  times  or  the 
universal  law.  The  realist  has  done  away  with  guilt  as  he  has 
done  away  with  God,  but  the  consequences  of  a  deed,  the  punish- 
ment, the  hard  labour  and  the  fear  thereof,  cannot  be  obliterated, 
because  ihey  will  remain  whether  he  absolve  or  not ;  because  people 
to  whom  any  wrong  has  been  done  arc  not  so  kindly  disposed  as 
those  can  easily  be  to  whom  no  harm  has  hajjpened.  Even  should  the 
father  renounce  for  earnest  reasons  the  punishing  of  his  daughter, 
she  would  punish  herself,  as  she  does  here  in  consequence  of  the 
inborn  or  acquired  feeling  of  honour,  which  the  higher  classes 
inherit — from  where  ?  From  barbarism,  from  the  Asiatic  native 
country  of  their  ancestors,  from  the  knighthood  of  the  middle  ages  ? 
All  of  which  is  very  fine,  but  nnprofitable  to  the  existence  of  species. 
It  is  the  nobleman's  Harikari  of  the  Japanese  law  of  conscience  which 
commands  him  to  cut  open  his  body  when  anyone  insults  him,  and 
it  exists  in  more  modified  form  in  the  duel,  the  privilege  of  the 
nobility.  Therefore,  the  servant  Jean  lives  on,  but  Froken  J  ulie  cannot 
live  without  honour.  It  is  the  servant's  advantage  over  the  master 
to  be  free  from  this  dangerous  judgment  as  to  honour ;  and  in  all 
of  us  Aryans  there  exists  something  of  the  nobleman  or  Don  Quixote, 
which  causes  us  to  sympathise  with  the  suicide  who  has  committed  a 
dishonourable  act,  and  so  lost  his  honour ;  and  M-e  are  noblemen 
enough  to  feel  sorrow  at  a  fallen  greatness,  even  when  the  fallen 
could  rise  again,  and  try  to  set  things  right  by  honourable  deeds." 

Here  my  extract  from  Strindberg  must  pause.  It  will  show  at 
least  that  there  are  still  dramatic  authors  who  have  a  very  serious 
theory  of  their  art  and  accept  very  seriously  its  responsibilities. 
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Women  of  the  Restoration. 

NO  mistake  greater  than  that  of  supposing  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.  to  be  in  any  sense  representative  of  the  general 
state  of  England  can  easily  be  made.  While  the  Court  was  degraded 
by  orgies  and  rites  worthy  of  the  Colyttia,  tlie  inmost  heart  of  the 
nation  was  cleanly,  and  even  Puritan.  The  modest  virtues  of  decency 
and  sobriety  were  not  even  confined  to  the  dissenting  or  ex-Com- 
monwealth party.  More  than  one  of  those  who  had  fought  most 
heroically  and  made  most  sacrifices  for  the  First  Charles,  and  had 
hailed  with  delight  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  with- 
drew in  disgust  into  solitude,  and  exhibited  there  the  graces  and 
proprieties  which  had  moved  the  satire  of  a  Sedlcy  or  a  Wilmot. 
The  idea  of  compiling  a  biography  of  the  good  women  of  the  Re- 
storation originated  with  the  late  Dean  of  Wells,  Edward  Hayes 
Plumptre.  It  has  been  c^irried  out  by  a  lady,  Grace  Johnstone,' 
whom  his  ideas  inspired,  and  for  whom,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he 
would  have  written  a  preface.  Of  the  names  that  at  once  spring  into 
the  memory,  that  of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell — "that  sweet  saint  that 
stood  by  Russell's  side" — is  themost  conspicuous.  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
however,  and  more  than  one  of  the  Verneys  come  scarcely  behind. 
Mary  Uoyle,  subsequently  Countess  of  Warwick,  is  a  less  known  type 
of  adorable  womanhood ;  while  of  Margaret  Blagge,'  Mrs.  Godol- 
phin  (Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York  and  to  Queen 
Catherine  of  Braganza),  we  know  little  except  what  is  told  us  by 
Evelyn  ;  and  of  Margaret,  Lady  Maynard,  just  what  is  told  us  in  the 
ftineral  sermon  upon  her  by  Bishop  Ken.  The  record  supplied 
us  concerning  these  priestesses  who  aided  in  a  dismal  lime  to  keep 
alive  the  fire  of  purity  is  interesting  and  instructive.  I  can  only 
regret  that  the  list  supplied  does  not  include  Margaret  Cavendish, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  ;  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing and — a  little  madness  apart— the  greatest  woman  of  her  epoch 
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"  The  Sisters."  * 

BUT  for  the  play  within  a  play  which  it  contains,  Mr.  Swinburne's 
new  drama  might  hope  for  a  success  upon  the  boards  of  a 
theatre.  Unlike  his  previous  pieces,  it  is  dramatic  throughout,  and 
not  in  portions,  and  its  length  is  commensurate  with  what  Shake- 
speare in  the  Prologue  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  calls  "the  two  hours' 
traffic  of  our  stage."  One  or  two  poetical  passages  might  call  for 
lopping.  Litde  excision  would,  however,  be  requisite,  and  the  whole 
could  not  fail  to  stimulate  and  stir  an  audience.  The  scene  of  love- 
making,  in  which  Mabel  compels  Reginald  to  propDse  to  her,  is 
eminently  tender  and  i>athelic,  and  could  not  fail  to  wring  tears  from 
the  public     Supremely  touching  are,  indeed,  the 

MisadrentuHd  piteona  overthrowa 

of  this  "pair  of  star-crossed  lovers."  To  the  enjoyment  of  the 
artistic  perfection  of  the  whole,  to  realise  the  manner  in  which  history 
not  only  repeats  itself,  but  forges  for  itself  the  conditions  of  its 
reputation,  it  is  needful  to  have  the  intercalated  scene,  the  notion  of 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  avowedly  taken  from."  Dodsley's  great  old 
plays."  Upon  the  stage  the  story  might  possibly  be  narrated.  It 
could  scarcely  at  least  be  allowed,  as  at  present,  to  constitute  an  act 
to  itself  in  a  work  with  which  it  is  remotely  and  accidentally  con- 
nected. That  "The  Sisters"  has  robustness  enough  for  an  evening 
cniertainraent  may  not  perhaps  be  maintained.  A  scries  of  afternoon 
performances  at  a  West  End  theatre  would,  however,  attract.  The 
only  reason  I  see  why  these  should  not  be  given,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  male  characters  are  all  chivalrouSj  and  that  no  masculine  part 
Has  such  supremacy  as  would  commend  it  to  a  manager. 


Mr.  Swinburne's  Pr.mse  of  Northumberland. 

IN  calling  a  tragedy,  and  not  a  tragic  comedy  or  a  drama,  a  piece 
which  depicts  the  rivalry  of  two  sisters  for  tlie  love  of  a  youth, 
and  the  murder  of  one  sister  by  the  other,  Atr.  Swinburne  departs 
from  the  ancient  custom  which  confined  the  use  of  the  word  to  the 
hne  of  Pelops,  or  at  least  dejticted  tragedy  with  "  sceptred  pall."  As 
its  action  is  confined  to  Northumbrian  familieSj  the  poet,  himself 
-a  NonhumbriaPj  may  regard  the  dcjjarturc  as  not  greater  than  that 
of  Shakespeare  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Very  eloquent  is  his  praise 
his  own  county.      There  are  those  who   will    not    admit    the 
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supremacy  of  Northumberland  over  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland 
or  the  Yorkshire  dales.  Most  English  counties  merit  a  laureate,  and 
if  Mr.  Swinburne  constitutes  himself  that  of  Northumberland,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  northernmost  of  the  shires.  As  extensive 
quotation  from  a  play  that  deserves  analysis  such  as  I  cannot  afford 
is  prohibited,  I  give  the  one  passage  in  which  the  hero  expresses  his 
sentiment  towards  his  county: 

I  just  ask  you  where  you'll  find  its  like? 

Take  the  slreains  away. 
The  country  would  be  sweeter  than  ihe  south 
Anywhere  :  give  the  south  our  streams,  would  it 
Be  fit  to  match  our  borders  ?     Flower  and  crag, 
Burnside  and  boulder,  heather  and  whin^you  don't 
Dream  you  can  match  them  south  of  this?    And  then, 
if  all  the  un watered  country  were  as  flat 
As  the  Eton  playing -Bclds,  give  it  back  our  bums. 
And  set  them  singing  through  a  sad  south  worldi 
And  try  to  make  them  dismal  as  its  fens — 
They  won't  be  1     Bright  and  tawny,  fuU  of  fun 
And  storm  and  sunlight,  taking  change  and  chance 
With  laugh  on  laugh  of  triumph — why,  you  know 
How  they  plunge,  pause,  chafe,  ttride  across  the  rodcs 
And  chuckle  along  the  rapids,  til]  they  breathe 
And  rest  and  pant  and  build  some  bright  deep  balh 
For  happy  boys  to  dive  in,  and  swim  up, 
And  match  the  water's  laughter. 


Mr.  Henley's  Poems. 

I  HAVE  made  acquaintance  late  in  the  day  with  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Henley,  and,  like  most  converts,  am  an  enthusiast.  His 
latest  volume,  "  The  Song  of  the  Sword,  and  other  ?oems,"  ^  reveals 
a  genuine  poet.  Mystical,  powerful,  grim,  and  suggestive  as  it  is, 
the  *'  Song  of  the  Sword  "  Is  not  finer  than  some  Roumanian  folk- 
songs on  the  same  subject.  So  soon  as  we  reach  the  "  London  Volun- 
taries "  and  otherpoems  which  follow,  we  encounter  work  of  remarkable 
originality,  beauty,  power,  and  charm.  It  is  the  fashion  to  call  Mr. 
Henley's  verses  realistic.  I  do  not  like  the  term,  and  find  it,  degraded 
as  it  is  by  earlier  associations,  inadequate  and  unhappy.  Realism  of 
a  sort  there  is.  The  commonest  objects  of  the  streets  are  depicted, 
and  we  have  a  single  line  of  verse  consisting  of  the  two  words 
"Trafalgar  Square  " — an  utterance  from  which  Walt  AVTiitman  might 
have  recoiled.     The  light  in  which  they  are  seen,  however,  is  neither 
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Quite  beautiful  is  the  view  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  in  the 
morning,  with  its  shapes  of  St.  Clement's,  St.  Bride's,  "that  madrigal 
in  stone,"  and  "the  high  majesty  of  Paul";  and  the  picture  of 
Trafalgar  Square  in  the  haze  of  golden  light  is  a  rhapsody.  London 
has  had  her  poets,  even  in  modern  days,  from  Wordsworth  to  H.  S. 
Leigh,  No  one,  however,  has  hymned  and  lauded  her,  wooed  her 
so  amorously,  or  been  so  receptive  of  her  various  moods,  as  Mr. 
Henley.  I  have  marked  for  extract  many  superb  passages,  but  I 
will  go  no  farther.  I  will,  however,  counsel  every  reader  to  turn  to 
the  closing  poem,  to  the  patriotic  song  beginning 

What  have  I  done  for  you, 
England,  my  Kngland  ! 

Patriotism  seems  now  to  be  "bad  form" — out  of  date,  what  not.  The 
man,  however,  who  can  be  deaf  to  this  noble  poem  is — well,  is  not 
to  be  envied. 


Forthcoming  S.\le  of  the  Althorp  Library. 

TWO  more  of  our  "  great  houses  "  are  divesting  themselves  of 
what  has  been  most  civilising  and  honouring  in  their  investi- 
ture. The  great  Dudley  collection  of  pictures  has  now  gone  to  the 
hammer,  and  the  great  Althorp  library  is  to  follow  it  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  I  am  not  behind  the  scenes,  and  do  not  know 
what  private  reasons  may  have  ju.stified  in  each  instance  the  sale. 
The  dispersal  of  the  library  at  Althorp,  one  of  the  finest  private 
collections  in  the  world,  is  at  least  cpnch-marking.  A  sort  of  alliance 
between  the  aristocracy  and  letters  was  involved  when  the  greatest 
private  libraries  could  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  Blenheim,  Althorp, 
and  the  like.  Now,  however,  this  slight  and,  in  fact,  misleading 
symptom  has  passed,  and  the  divorce  between  the  landed  aristocracy 
and  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  seems  all  but  complete.  The 
present  book-owners  of  England  belong  to  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  nobles  arc  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  collections  of  weapons 
of  the  chase,  their  studs,  and  other  signs  of  their  feudal  origin  and 
occupations.  With  the  growth  of  public  libraries  one  can  contem- 
plate with  something  not  far  removed  from  e(iuanimity  the  breaking 
up  of  these  princely  collections.  The  taste  for  fine  books  will  not 
soon  expire,  and  one  may  even,  with  no  very  great  grudging,  watch 
the  most  splendid  or  the  rarest  typographical  monuments  being 
carried  off  by  our  descendants  across  the  Atlantic.  They  arc  at 
least  still  in  the  family.  A  propos  to  the  forthcoming  sale,  a  descrip- 
tion from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  181 9  of  the  purchase  for 
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Ix>rd  Spenser  of  the  famous  Valdarfer  Boccaccio  has  been  reprinted 
in  various  quarters.  The  previous  and  more  spirited  personal  con- 
test for  the  same  priceless  volume  between  Lords  Spenser  and 
Blandford,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
arc  too  well  known  to  be  again  dragged  to  light. 


A  New  National  Library. 
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I  HAVE  always  held  that  we  want  a  second  great  public  library 
accessible,  under  special  restrictions,  to  students.  For  practical 
purposes  the  British  Museum  is  admirable,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
great  national  institutions  in  which  it  is  difficuk  to  find  a  blemish. 
The  collection  is  noble,  and  the  ser\nce  unsurpassable  in  courtesy  as 
in  efficiency.  To  prosecute  in  the  Museum  a  somewhat  arduous 
search  leaves  one  at  the  close  with  a  higher  estimate  of  one's  fellows. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  bibliographer,  however,  the  British 
Museum  collection  is  very  far  from  complete.  It  has  many  priceless 
treasures,  and  may  vie  with  the  greatest  libraries  of  other  capitals  ; 
but  it  is  still  in  some  respects  painfully  incomplete.  Its  funds  are 
inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  one  tithe  of  the  literary  treasures  that 
come  into  the  market.  The  library  I  would  fain  see  should  be 
confined  to  the  works  of  great  cost  and  importance  for  which  the 
scholar  has  constant  need.  It  should  have,  for  example,  all  printed 
editions  of  Chaucer,  and  as  many  early  MSS.  as  are  obtainable.  To 
see  these  things  a  man  has  now  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or,  it  may  be,  to  obtain  admission  through  private  interest 
to  some  collection  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Huth.  A  library  such  as  I 
indicate  must  necessarily  be  slow  in  growth.  I  would  have  it, 
however,  if  possible,  endowed  both  publicly  and  privately,  so  that  on 
an  occasion  such  as  the  sale  of  the  Althorp  library  it  could  make  its 
pick  among  priceless  books.  On  no  occasion  should  it  be  allowed 
to  compete  with  the  British  Museum  beyond  taking  up  the  running 
in  case  that  august  but  carefully  managed  institution  should  be  out- 
bid from  some  other  source.  Access  to  works  such  as  should  then  be 
collected  should  be  restricted  to  serious  workers,  and  a  work  when 
lent  to  an  individual  should  be  collated  before  it  is  restored  to  the 
shelves.  Many  will  think  this  scheme  visionary.  It  will,  however, 
I  think,  be  carried  out  on  some  future  day  when  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  establishment  may  be  much  graver  than  they  now  are. 
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THE    ALTRUIST  IN  CORDUROY. 

By  H.  V.  Brown- 


AS  the  much  battered  door  in  the  high  garden  wall  was  opened 
— opened  slowly,  gently  -and  the  undersized,  deformed, 
rather  singular-looking  man  dragged  himself  out  in  his  limping 
painful  way  under  the  elms,  a  voice  (not  disagreeable  in  itself,  yet 
teriible  in  its  significance)  called  after  him  from  the  garden:  "Jacob 
Laur !  Jacob  Laur  !  come  back  an'  hear  th'  rest ;  I've  on'y  told  ye 
sumraat  o'  th'  truth  t     Come  back,  lad,  an'  hear  it  out  like  a  man  I  " 

But  Jacob  did  not  go  back;  and  the  man  shouting  from  the 
garden  did  actually  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  poor-hearted 
sort  of  chap  not  lo  be  able  to  listen  to  the  end  of  a  story  like  that. 
The  truth  t  all  the  truth  !  Jacob  had  heard  enough.  He  had  heard 
more  than  he  felt  he  could  bear  to  think  of  with  any  degree  of  manly 
self-possession  while  the  eyes  of  men  looked  on  him.  So  he  stood 
out  here  alone,  under  the  great  sweeping  arms  of  the  elms  thai  were 
almost  like  friend^y  things  to  him  in  his  deep  suffering,  with  two  or 
three  fire-like  rays  from  the  hot  July  sun  thrown  across  his  face  and 
his  bare  head  and  his  sadly-worn  clothes,  and  all  his  mind  absorbed 
in  appalled  and  incoherent  contemplation  of  this  pitiless  fiood  that 
had  suddenly  rushed  down  upon  his  hfe.  It  was  said,  indeed,  in  this 
smiling  land  of  Teignbury  that  Jacob  Laur's  mind  was  not  a  matter  of 
any  great  moment  either  to  himself  or  to  the  world  at  large  ;  yet  a 
stranger  passing  just  then  through  the  solitude  of  the  leafy  canopy 
under  which  the  rough-hewn  dwarf  was  shrinking  from  ifte  light, 
might  have  imagined^  perceiving  the  expression  of  the  man's  eyes 
(supposing  he  did  not  avert  them,  which  he  likely  enough  would  have 
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done)  and  ihe  eagerness  of  his  nigged  dark    face,  that  \\ 
incapable  of  some  son  of  meditation  alike  on  things  seen  a  H    k  * 

unseen.     There  was  a  kind  of  indefinable  pathos  in   ik,  ^-       .     ? 
^        t  .       ■  ir     j-j  r         *  III   mc  simple  it 

of  such  a  man  s  existence,     tie  did  not  seem  to  be  wanted  K 
body  in  the  world— at  limes  he  did  not  seem  to  want  himself     i*- 
had  been  born  in  a  town  he  would  probably  have  been  b        l 
beyond  all  hope.     But  he  had  lived  always  with  his  face  cIo         ''i 
breast  of  the  Great  Mother,  and  a  widespread  reputation  for         ^• 
was  the  worst  that  had  ever  been  urged  against  him  bv  th        ^^ 
among  whom  he  had  spent  his  years  ;  and,  to  say  truth    st      ? 
was  considered  no  unpardonable  sin  in  '^i'eignbur)-.     ij  ^  *  ^ 

common.     Nor  had  Jacob  ever  been  harshly  condemned 
score  of  his  unmistakable  plainness  of  feature,  and  his  st'JI         ' 
obvious   ungainliness  of  body.      His   physical   imperfection 
acquiesced    in    almost   reverentially   by   the  countr)-   folk    i 
scattered  neighbourhood,  very  much  as  they  accepted  the  uchne     rA 
the  toad,  the  craftiness  of  the  weasel,  and  the  fact  that  some  d 
were  pleasant  and  some  not,  and  some  liarvests  good  and  some  had 
When  people  with  short   memories  were   speaking   of  Jacob.       A 
happened  to  forget   his  name,  they  might  be  sure  of  makinc  h"  ■ 
personaliiy  manifest  by  refeiring  to  him  descriptively  as  the  uelvm 
of  Teignbury.     And  truly  he  was  less  than  handsome.     One  of  W 
shoulders  was  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  other  ;  the  right  side  of  h' 
ill  sliapen  body  api^ared  to  be  partially  paralysed  ;  his  hands       A 
feel  were  out  of  ail  reason  ;  and  his  face,  with  its  curiously  unirra 
iui  black  bcaid,  its  high  cheek  bones,  and  dark  bewildered-lookin 
e)*es,  could  hardly  be  said  even  remotely  to  suggest  anything  Jik 
an  ideal  dignity  of  manhood. 

There  came  the  sound  of  laughter  from  the  garden,  and  Jacob 
moved  farther  from  the  door  in  the  waiL   He  usually  seemed  to  walk 
with  difticulty,  though  he  was  accounted  a  good  workman  ;  but  now 
his  step  was  like  the  pained  movement  of  some  sorely  wounded 
creature.     Kach  ring  of  merriment  from  the  garden  had  an  effect 
upon  him  uii  of  actual  laceration  of  the  flesh.    Still,  he  did  not  hum*- 
he  was  a  slow  son  of  toil.     U'hen  he  got  out  from  under  the  trees  he 
came  to  ii  stile  beside  a  small  pond  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  stile 
was   a   pathway  leading  through  more  trees,  an  irregular  avenue 
Some  rabbits  were  scampering  about  this  path :  some  of  them  frisked* 
round,  cucked  their  ears,  and  siared  saucily  at  Jacob;  and  Jacob    I 
leaned  shghtly  on  the  stile  and  watched  them  with  a  familiar  sense  of    1 
companionship.     He  had  always  claimed  kinship  with  the  animal     ' 
creation— not  that  he  ever  said  so,  or  even  thought  of  anything  so 
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pagan  :  slill,  the  paganism,  if  paganism  it  be,  was  there,  deep-rooted 
in  his  nature.  There  was  something  very  solacing  in  the  reflection 
that  though  men  might  make  merry  over  this  shameful  thing  that 
had  happened,  yet  the  creatures  of  wood  and  field  would,  at  least, 
remain  respectfully  silent.  He  loved  them  all  the  more  ever  after  foe 
this  consideration  they  showed  him  in  his  hour  of  suffering. 

But  there  came  a  noise  like  the  growl  of  a  dog  in  the  pheasant 
cover  south  of  the  avenue,  and  the  rabbits  lied.  The  declining  sun 
could  send  down  his  glory  liere,  and  there  was  tlie  shine  of  it  all 
upon  the  little  stagnant  pond.  Floating  on  the  water,  its  stem  and 
half  of  its  petals  already  sucked  down,  was  a  white  rose  ;  evidently 
some  one  from  the  Hall  had  let  it  fall  into  the  water  while  getting 
over  the  stile.  The  rose  was  lying  close  to  the  bank,  and  Jacob 
went  down  on  his  knees,  took  it  from  the  water,  shook  it  with  friendly 
gentleness,  and  threw  it  upon  the  grass,  where  a  passer-by  would  be 
likely  to  see  it.  As  he  was  getting  up  from  his  knees  the  stable 
clock  chimed  six.  "Til  go  back  and  put  on  my  coat  and  things/* 
Jacob  Laur  said  to  himself.  The  other  men  wtre  hastening  to  the 
lool-house,  but  Jacob  contrived  to  slip  out  his  coat  and  hat  without 
their  seeing  him.  Then  he  limped  home  through  the  avenue  and 
the  helds.  He  lived  with  his  widowed  mother,  and  he  was  her  only 
child. 

He  washed  himself  with  a  great  splashing  noise  in  the  garden 
behind  their  cottage  ;  then,  having  rubbed  himself  with  a  coarse 
towel  unlU  yuu  might  have  supposed  he  was  trying  to  get  the  skin  off 
his  face  and  arms,  he  sat  down  in  silence  with  his  mother  at  the  tea- 
table.  She  was  a  very  old  and  wcarj'-looking  mother.  No  one 
seemed  to  see  much  to  admire  in  this  bent  and  white-haired  woman; 
yet  her  wrinkled  sad  face  was  a  face  of  wonderful  sweetness  and 
beauty  in  Jacob's  eyes.  And  all  that  she  was  to  him  he  was  to  her. 
He  had  always  told  her  all  his  heart  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
lell  it  ;  and  as  they  sat  together  at  tea  on  this  lovely  July  evening  in 
the  little  sitting-room  that  was  dearer  to  them  than  the  pompof  kings, 
with  the  sunshine  on  the  low  wall  where  hung  the  faded  picture  of  a 
famous  battle,  the  canary  (a  venerable  and  beloved  creature  also; 
making  believe  to  sing  in  its  big  wicker  cage  at  the  ojien  window, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  common  flowers  heav7  upon  the  summer  air, 
Jacob  told  his  mother  of  the  sonow  that  had  come  upon  him.  She 
was  a  wise  old  woman,  this  labouring  man's  mother,  and  very  little  it 
was  that  she  had  to  say  in  reply. 

"It  mayn't  be  true,  Jacob,"  she  said,  regarding  him  with  infinite 
compassion.     P'or  she  knew  perfectly  well,  and  had  known  for  weeks 
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■nine  o'clock  when  he  reached  his  destination — a  diminutive  two- 
roomed  dwelling  that  only  became  visible  when  he  got  close  to  it 
by  reason  of  the  grotesque  mass  of  bushes  and  fruit  and  other  trees 
which  for  years  had  kept  up  a  brave  struggle  for  breathing  space  ail 
round  it.  There  were  two  queer  little  windows  in  fionl  of  Mrs.  Dell's 
abode,  with  an  even  queerer  door  between  them  ;  and  from  one  of 
these  windows  a  faint  light,  which  Jacob  knew  to  be  firelight^  was 
shining.  He  went  up  to  the  window  (there  was  only  a  narrow  flower 
border  before  it)  and  looked  in,  A  woman  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
firelight  in  the  room,  The  shine  from  the  grate  was  so  feeble  that 
Jacob  could  barely  distinguish  the  outline  of  Mrs.  Dell's  face.  She 
looked  back  at  him  through  the  window,  but  made  him  no  sign 
of  welcome.  He  oj^ened  tiie  door,  without  knocking,  in  his 
quiet,  deliberate  way,  and  went  down  the  stone-floored  passage 
between  the  two  rooms.  He  said:  '* Good-evening,  Mrs.  Dell,*' 
with  gentle  courtesy,  as  he  limped  into  the  room  where  Maggie's 
mother  sat  ;  but  his  salutation  was  not  returned.  Mrs.  Dell 
remained  seated,  her  back  to  her  visitor,  her  face  to  the  fire,  her 
whole  attitude  expressive  of  protest  against  this  intrusion.  It  was 
indeed  in  her  heart  to  say:  *'*  Good-evening  ! '  Good-night,  I 
should  think,  for  decent  folks  ! "  but  she  decided  that  the 
more  dignified  course  was  to  receive  this  ugly  fellow  svith  severe 
silence. 

She  was  softly  rocking  a  cradle.  Jacob  had  seen  her  so  engaged 
on  previous  occasions  when  he  had  mustered  up  courage  to  visit 
the  home  of  the  merry-hearted,  bright-eyed  girl  whose  being  seemed, 
by  some  mysterious  process,  to  be  infused  tn  his  own.  The  mistress 
of  the  Teignbury  mill  was  another  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dell's  ;  she  was 
a  Morris  by  marriage,  and  had  been  endowed  with  a  large  and 
tempestuous  family,  one  or  more  of  whom  the  grandmother  usually 
took  care  of  as  a  sort  of  company  in  her  widowed  loneliness.  The 
children  she  took  were  generally  the  youngest,  for  the  grown-up 
bairns  found  that  they  could  not  get  on  at  all  pleasantly  with 
grandma. 

Jacob  seated  himself  behind  her,  a  little  to  her  left,  near  to  the 
cradle,  the  wooden  canopy  of  which  he  now  and  then  touched 
timidly  and  apparently  unconsciously  as  he  spoke. 

"  I've  come  to  ask  about  Maggie,  Mrs.  Dell,''  he  began,  in  the  tone 
of  a  reverent-minded  man  speaking  of  sacred  things.  He  waited  a 
minute  or  so  to  see  if  she  would  say  anything  that  njight  prevent 
his  uttering  the  word  of  her  shame  ;  but  Mrs.  Dell  did  not  speak  : 
did  not  give  the  slightest  indication  that  she   was  aware  of  his 
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presence.  "  I'm  told,"  he  went  on,  holding  his  great  hand  abo 
the  head  of  the  cradle,  as  though  to  protect  or  bless  the  babe  there, 
"  I  was  told  this  afternoon  in  the  garden  for  the  first  time — I'll  tell 
you  who  it  was  as  said  it»  if  it's  false — that  Maggie's  had  a  child  since 
she's  been  in  service  at  Corborough.  No.  .  .  .  I'll  not  believe  it ! 
.  .  .  But  it's  talked  about  in  the  village,  Mrs.  Dell,  and  if  there's 
anybody  in  Teignbury  as  should  know  what's  true  and  what's  a  lie 
about  Maggie's  character  it's  her  own  mother  .  .  .  an*  if  you 
kindly  tell  me  whether  or  no  .  .  .  for  there's  pain  an' grief  upon 
me,  Mrs.  Dell.  .  .  .  " 

She  could  scarcely  hear  bis  concluding  words,  but  she  quite 
understood  his  meaning. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you've  a  right  to  ask  sich  a  questioHi 

I  Jacob  I.aur  1      But  sin'  you   hn>^  asked— forgettin'  what  the  wise 

I  proverb  says  about  folks  mindin*  their  own  business  ! — well,  it's  true 

'  as  Maggie's  become  a  mother.     I've  not  seen  the  child  ;   I've  not 

seen  htr  ;  so  you  needn't  worrit  me  an'  yourself  askin*  no  more 

questions  ! " 

And  she  turned  her  back  upon  him  again,  as  though  resolved  not 
to  discuss  the  painful  subject.     It  did  not,  indeed,  seem  as  if  Jacob 
^  were  going  to  ask  any  more  questions.     His  outstretched  hand  had 

fallen  on  his  knee  ;  there  was  that  in  his  posture  which  seemed  to 
tell  of  anguish  too  deep  for  words -and,  to  say  truth,  Jacob  was  at 
no  time  able  to  express  his  thoughts  with  much  felicity.  He  sat  as 
still  and  as  silent  as  a  stone  for  some  minutes.  Mrs.  Dell  continued 
to  rock  the  cradle.  But  as  the  lime  went  on,  and  Jacob  did  not 
speak,  did  not  stir,  she  began  to  fidget  in  her  chair,  and  at  last 
glanced  round  at  her  visitor.  His  head  was  Ixjwed  j  Mrs.  Dell 
fancied  for  a  moment  that  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

'MVcll,  Jacob  Laur,  there's  no  call,  as  I  can  see,  for  you  to  sit 
there  on  other  folks'  chairs  as  if  you  was  a  log  o'  wood  shaped 
summat  like  a  man  ! "  she  said  sharply. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  ;  he  appeared  to  be  giddy,  or  to 
have  forgotten  where  he  was. 

"  Ay,  it^s  great  wickedness,"  he  said.  But  his  voice  was  free 
from  reproach.  It  was  as  though  he  had  meant  to  say:  "There's 
been  great  wickedness — great  wrong — poor  Maggie  1  poor  Maggie  \  " 

"Well,  you  needn't  preach!"  said  Mrs,  Dell  "It's  not  your 
place  ;  an'  if  that's  all  you've  come  for,  then  you're  not  welcome  to 
stay!" 

"  I'll  not  trouble  you  long,  Mrs.  Dell.  .  .  .  Have  you  been  to 
Corborough  to  see  Maggie  since  this  happened?" 
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"  No,  I  hevn't  been  to  Corborough  to  see  her,  if  you'd  like  to 
be  inquisitive  to  know  \  She's  no  more  child  o'  mine  ;  she's  made 
her  bed  wi'  her  own  sinfulness,  an'  she'll  ha'  to  lie  on't !  " 

•*  An'  has  she  not  writ  to  you,  Mrs.  Dell  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  she's  writ  often  enough.  She's  writ  too  often  ;  she 
sent  a  letter  on'y  this  very  mornin'.  I  expec'  she's  nothin'  else  to  do 
but  waste  stamps  and  writin'-paper — for  she'll  never  get  no  letters 
answered  from  w<:." 

"Would  you  mind  lettin' me  see  one  o'  her  letters —maybe  the 
one  she  writ  this  morning?"  Jacob  said. 

"  I'd  be  clever  if  1  did  !  It*s  i'  the  fire — it's  dust  an*  ashes  by 
this  time,  Tin  thinkin'.  I  put  it  i'  the  fire  wi'out  readin'  it ;  an' 
that's  how  I've  served  all  the  letters  she  s  took  the  pains  to  send  sin' 
she  brought  this  disgrace  upon  mc  and  herself." 

"  How  old  is  the  child  ?  "  Jacob  asked. 

"  Near  three  months,  I  suppose.  U's  no  matter  o'  mine  ;  I  don't 
care  how  old  or  how  young  it  may  be  !  It  was  born  afore  I  know'd. 
Her  sister,  Mrs.  Morris,  as  she's  disgraced  wi'  the  rest  o'  us,  saw  her 
in  Corborough  this  week — it  was  Monday  afternoon — in  the  High 
Street,  an' she  said  as  she  was  comin'  home,  as  she  couldn't  stay  i'her 
place  ;  but  she's  thought  better  on't— she  knows,  for  I've  sent  her  a 
message  that  I'll  never  hev*  her  wi^  that  nameless  child  i'  vty  house; 
never,  never  shall  she  darken  my  doors  again  ! " 

"But  is  that  behavin'  as  a  mother  should  to  her  own  flesh  an' 
blood,  Mrs.  Dell?" 

She  turned  upon  him  indignantly.  **  Well,  whether  it  is  or 
whether  it  isn't,  I'm  not  goin'  to  argy  the  point  \\\  yoUy  Jacob  Laur! 
I'm  rccollectin'  as  you  used  to  come  about  Maggie  when  she  was  at 
home " 

"  Ah,  she  was  too  young  to  leave  home!  "  he  broke  in  with  a  kind 
of  sob. 

•'An' that's  my  business,  if  you  don't  mind!  I5ut  though  you 
tried  to  court  her,  she  gave  you  small  encouragement,  as  far  as  I 
could  see — so  you've  no  call  to  feel  'gncvcd  at  what's  happened." 

*'  It'i  for  Maggie's  sake,"  he  said.  **Th(nk  o'  hur  future,  Mrs.  DcU 
.  .  .  think  o'  the  awful  shadow  on  her  life  for  ever  ...  ay,  for 
ever  .  .  .  i'  this  world  .  .  .  i'  the  next  .  .  ." 

*'  I've  a  notion  as  you'd  be  wise  t'  let  the  next  world  take  care  o' 
itself,  Jacob  Laur,"  Maggie's  mother  said.  *'  It's  profanity  as  you're 
speakin',  an'  I'll  not  hev'  the  Lord's  name  taken  i'  vain  i'  my  house." 

*'  But  what's  to  become  o'  her,  Mrs.  Dell  ?  ...  an'  you  her 
mother  •  .  .  ," 
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"Shft'U  hev'  to  shift  for  herself.  I'm  not  responsible  for  her  sin  ; 
an'  I'm  not  goin'  to  bear  the  consequences  of  it — I  couldn't  if  I 
nould  ;  the  Scriptui'  says  plain,  as  them  as  commits  sin  must  suffer 
for  their  sin."  ' 

"Ay,  I've  read  that  i'  the  Scriptur',"  Jacob  said  in  a  tone  of 
piteous  resignation.  "  But  I've  also  read  tnat  we  should  bear  one 
another's  burden*?,  as  that's  the  law  o'  Christ." 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  not  goin'  to  argy."  Mrs.  Dell  replied,  and  loolcinj^ 
down  to  see  if  the  child  were  asleep,  she  stopped  racking  the  cradle, 
drew  it  cautiously  into  the  middle  of  ihe  hearth,  and  rose  from  her 
chair.  "  If  you've  no  objection,  Jacob  Laur^  I'd  lake  it  as  a  favour 
if  you'd  keep  your  eye  on  the  child  here  while  I  run  along  to  its 
mother  for  some  lamp-oil.  It's  only  fair  as  she  should  let  me  hev* 
some,  for  ii's  onnatural  t'  expec*  as  I  should  provide  her  chi'der  wi' 
everything.  You  know  the  distance  ;  an'  I'll  not  stay  when  I  gel 
there^ril  be  back  as  soon's  my  legs  II  carry  me.  I'd  ask  you  to 
go  for  me»  but  I  want  to  speak  to  Mary."  She  took  a  shawl  from  a 
drawer  in  an  ancient  piece  of  furniture  in  one  corner  of  the  room  ; 
the  fire  bad  burned  so  low  that  when  she  was  stooping  down  to  the 
drawer  Jacob  could  not  see  her  at  all.  "  If  the  child  should  hap[>en 
to  wake  just  tilt  your  toe  to  the  cradle  and  give  it  a  rock  ;  it's  easy 
quieted  by  'em  as  has  some  patience  to  show."  She  drew  the  shawl 
over  her  head  and  shoulders,  holding  it  under  her  chin  with  both 
hands,  and  left  the  house.  The  room  was  momentarily  darkened 
still  more  :  this  was  when  Mrs.  Dell  was  passing  the  window.  Then 
Jacob  heard  the  click  of  the  iron  catch  on  the  gate,  and  afier  that 
the  silence  was  profound. 


III. 


He  would  have  waited  there  passively,  submissively  for  hours. 
He  had  no  care  at  all  for  time  now  ;  one  day  would  be  like  another 
day,  and  all  the  days  of  his  life  would  be  wrapt  in  shadow,  and  he 
would  have  Maggie's  sorrow  with  him  until  he  went  to  his  grave. 
So  he  continued  to  sit  just  where  Maggie's  mother  had  left  him  ; 
much  as  might  a  faithful  collie  that  had  been  bidden  not  to  rise. 
He  felt  in  a  vague  way  that  he  was  doing  Maggie  a  little  service. 

That  was  his  uppermost,  his  absorbing  thought — What  can  I  do 
to  help  her  now  that  the  hand  of  affliction  has  been  laid  upon  her  so 
Borely  ?  That  he  had  a  right  to  reproach  her  never  entered  his  mind. 
If  he  had  such  a  right,  he  had  no  such  will ;  sucli  of  his  reflections 
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itelligible  were  all  tn  one  direction  :  how  to  comfort  her, 
how  to  befriend  her  not  in  word  but  in  deed,  how  to  redeem  her  to 
her  mother's  love. 

This  exquisite  July  night  would  never  he  quite  dark  ;  but  its 
beauty  continued  lo  ripen.  Jacob,  looking  from  the  window,  could 
only  make  out  the  outline  of  the  great  uncultivated  bushes  in  the 
garden,  as  one  may  distinguish  one  cloud  from  another  against  the 
horizon  in  the  radiance  of  the  stars  on  a  night  when  there  is  no 
moon.  The  bushes  looked  shadowy  and  unreal  ;  but  then  a  good 
many  things  had  seemed  to  fall  from  reality  these  last  few  hours. 
He  was  not  sorry  that  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  deepening;  in 
his  heart  he  was  thankful  ihnt  it  was  so.  It  seemed  to  hide  from  the 
eyes  of  men  something  that  had  come  into  all  the  sky  over  Teignbury 
"Ah,  if  only  this  wickedness  could  be  put  away,"  Jacob  said  to  him- 
self; '*  if  some  wonderful  miracle^  like  as  in  the  old  times,  was  to 
happen,  some  manifestation  o'  the  compassion  o'  the  Lord  .  ,  . 
that  she  might  raise  her  face  again  afore  them  as  loved  and  trusted 
her  .  .  ." 

Jacob  I,aur  was  not  much  of  an  idealist  :  yet  fanciful  ideas 
occasionally  came  into  his  head.  Those  fantastic  shadowy  bushes 
outlined  against  the  dark  purple  sky  exercised  a  strange  fascination 
over  his  not  very  vivid  imagination.  He  spent  much  of  his  vigil  by 
the  sleeping  child  looking  out  at  them  ;  and  at  last  he  noticed  with 
some  surprise  (for  the  night  was  a  dead  calm)  that  the  tops  of  the 
bushes  were  moving.  They  moved  once  or  twice,  then  were  still ; 
then  stirred  again  gently.  Jacob  stared  out  at  thcni  intently.  Was 
the  wind  rising?  Yes  ;  the  wind  must  be  rising,  for  there  could  not 
he  a  doubt  that  the  bushes  were  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  gloom. 
All  at  once  Jacob  heard  the  snapping  of  a  branch  at  its  joint— there 
was  no  deceiving  his  ears  as  to  this  sound  ;  then  the  bush  that 
was  nearest  to  the  window  seemed  to  grow  smaller— its  branches 
were  really  being  pushed  aside ;  then  a  slight  girlish  figure  came 
forth  and  stood  before  the  window.  It  was  Maggie  -it  was  Maggie 
come  home  in  the  darkness  and  through  the  trees  so  that  no  e5e 
should  see  her.  She  came  close  to  the  window,  put  her  hand  to  her 
eyes,  and  peered  in.  Apparently  she  could  see  no  one.  *'  Mother 
,  .  ."  she  whispered,  her  lips  almost  touching  the  pane,  her  left  hand 
supporting  her  on  the  window-sill.  Jacob  did  not  stir.  He  sat  with 
his  hand  to  his  side  ;  there  was  a  fear  upon  him  that  his  heart,  after 
that  first  wild  convulsion,  had  ceased  to  beat.  ''Mother  .  .  .  are  you 
in,  mother  ?  "  Maggie  said.  And  Jacob  marvelled  at  tbe  firmness 
and  composure  of  her  voice. 
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He  rose  then  and  limped  to  the  window.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  something  supernatural  was  happening  ;  like  most  men  brought 
up  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  he  was  somewhat  superstitious.  He 
did  not  at  once  speak.  When  Maggie  saw  him  she  drew  back  a  little 
from  the  window,  and  stood  perfectly  still  looking  at  him.  She  could 
sec  his  face  better  than  he  could  see  hers,  and  it  frightened  her — she 
had  never  supposed  that  his  eyes  could  look  like  that. 

Maggie  turned  aside,  as  though  about  to  go  away  ;  and  then 
Jacob  raised  his  hands  as  a  signal  to  her  to  stay,  and  called  out 
**  Maggie !  "  in  a  voice  in  which  he  meant  to  pui  a  ring  of  welcome, 
though  it  was  so  low  that  the  girl  did  not  know  that  he  had  spoken  to 
her.  Shcapi>eared  undecided,  and  Jacob  culled  her  by  name  again, 
this  time  so  that  she  could  hear.  She  stood  facing  him  once  more: 
'*  Yes,  Jacob,  it's  nic,"  she  said.     **  Is  mother  at  home?" 

He  went  out  into  ihe  pitch-dark  passage  and  opened  the  door 
fur  her.  It  was  her  own  home,  but  it  seemed  to  Jacob  as  though 
he  were  entertaining  her.  She  stepped  with  strange  rapidity  into  the 
passage,  as  though  to  escape  from  some  one.  Yet  once  she  had  got 
into  the  house,  and  after  Jacob  had  shut  the  door,  she  remained  in 
the  passage — stood  iherc  in  the  darkness  absolutely  motionless,  so 
far  as  Jacob  could  tell,  fur  he  could  not  see  her  in  the  least,  and 
saying  not  a  word.  It  was  like  the  conduct  of  a  girl  who  had  lost  her 
way,  and  was  trying  to  remember  where  she  was,  where  she  had  come 
from.     Her  child  was  not  in  her  arms. 

"  Maggie/' Jacob  said,  "...  you've  come  home,  Maggie." 

She  sighed  twice  before  spe.-xking.  **  \'es,  Jacob,"  she  replied  : 
but  she  did  not  even  then  go  down  the  jassage.  "  Is  mother  in, 
Jacob?"  she  added  after  a  moment's  silence  ;  and  Jacob  knew  from 
the  sound  of  her  voice  that  her  face  was  turned  from  him. 

"  No,  Maggie.  She's  gone  west  to  your  sister's.  I'm  lookin' 
a(\cr  the  .  .  .  your  mother  asked  me  to  stay  in  the  house  till  she 
came  liack." 

The  girl  sighed  again :  the  deepest,  strangest,  most  piteous  sigh 
Jacob  had  ever  heard  from  a  human  brcasL  Before  cither  had 
tpokcn  again,  yet  another  sigh  had  broken  from  her ;  and  then  he 
knew  that  she  was  moving  along  the  passage ;  and  then  he  heard 
her  sighing  again. 

**  Maggie !  Ma^ie!"  Jacob  cried;  "your  heart's  breakin*, 
Maggie !  '* 
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She  went  into  the  room  in  which  the  child  of  wedlock  slept 
before  the  now  smouldering  fire.  There  was  a  dull  red  glow  in  the 
room,  but  it  was  hardly  possible  to  sec  anything  by  this.  It  seemed 
to  Jacob  that,  though  still  so  slight,  fragile,  girl-like,  Maggie  had 
grown  taller  and  more  woman-like  since  he  had  last  seen  her.  Against 
the  wall,  just  to  the  right  of  the  door»  was  a  wooden  bench,  and  the 
girl  sank  down  on  this  in  an  attitude  of  unutterable  weariness.  Jacob 
stood  by  the  table  regarding  her  in  silence.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
she  was  looking  at  the  cradle  before  the  fire,  and  so  that  she  might 
not  see  it,  and  so  revive  painful  memories,  he  put  a  chair  between 
her  and  it  (doing  this  with  much  cunning  simplicity,  he  imagined, 
though  Maggie  knew  well  enough  why  he  did  it),  and  sat  on  the  chair 
with  his  back  to  the  cradle.  But  she  said  nothing.  Her  continued 
silence  was  incomprehensible  to  Jacob  ;  it  appalled  him  ;  it  seemed 
to  be  the  cloak  of  some  deeper,  darker  mystery.  Her  sighs,  thai 
seemed  to  come  forth  from  her  very  soul,  meant  so  much  ;  yet  all 
the  meaning  of  ihem  was  a  mystery.  Why  did  she  not  weep  if  she 
were  sorrowful  ?  Why  did  she  not  speak  to  him  that  he  might 
answer,  and  try  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden  of  her  care  ? 

She  wept  at  last  :  wept  so  piiifully,  so  heartrendingly ! — wept  as 
Jacob  had  never  heard,  had  never  thought  to  hear,  a  woman  weep. 
This  was  as  they  sat  in  the  wan  red  light,  in  the  hushed  awe  of  their 
insupportable  suffering ;  and  when  the  child  in  the  cradle  behind 
Jacob  began  to  cry,  Jacob  put  his  hand  to  the  cradle  and  rocked  it 
softly,  and  almost  at  once  the  child's  crying  ceased.  But  a  loud, 
sudden,  bitter  sob  had  gone  up  ;  a  sob  that  took  possession  of 
Jacob  Laur's  being  ;  and  the  girl  on  the  bench  bowed  her  face 
nearly  to  her  knees,  and  gave  way  to  a  convulsion  of  grief.  Jacob, 
so  far  as  words  went,  was  not  much  of  a  comforter.  *' Maggie  I 
Maggie!  .  .  .  don't  cry  like  that,  Maggie!"  was  all  he  could  find  to 
say ;  and  her  weeping  was  so  vehement  that  she  did  not  hear  him  say 
even  this. 

Jacob  had  a  small  pocket- lantern  with  him,  and  he  lighted  this 
and  put  it  on  the  narrow  black  mantelshelf  among  the  shining  metal 
ornaments.  Then  he  went  to  the  window  and  drew  down  the  blind. 
While  he  was  doing  this  there  was  a  slight  movement  in  the  room, 
and  turning  round  Lo  see  what  it  was,  he  saw  Maggie  on  her  knees  by 
the  cradle.  Her  left  arm  was  thrown  over  the  wood  head-covering,  her 
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right  elbow  was  resiing  on  the  edge  of  the  cradle  ;  she  was  1 
the  child  and  sobbing  bitterly.     "  Truly  her  heart's  breakin'/'  Jacob 
said  to  himself.     He  came  back  and  stood  near  the  cradle,  and  when 
Maggie  looked  up  he  saw  her  face  clearly  for  the  first  time  in  the 
lanlem-light.     She  did  not  look  at  him  ;  they  were  close  together  ; 
but  he  could  tell  that  she  was  for  the  moment  unconscious  of  his 
presence — that  she  was  gazing  far  away  at  some  object  that  might 
be  in  another  world.     She  was  as  a  girl  partly  bereft  of  her  senses. 
And  how  old  and  careworn  she  looked  \      There  was  premature 
age  on  her  swfct  face ;  her  eyes,  since  they  had  looked  on  sin,  had 
lost  the  bright,  half-mischievous  merriment  that  used  to  dance  con- 
tinually in  them.     Jacob  could  not  help  recalling,  even  in  this  hour 
of  bitter  trial  and  humiliation,  the  winsome  tnck  she  had  had  (a 
trick  that  was  just  spiced  with  maidenly  sauciness)  of  beginning  to 
laugh  whenever  her  eyes  met  his,  which,  however,  had  not  of  late 
been  very  frequent,  for  during  her  last  days  at  honle,  when  he  had 
sought   her  out  so  that  be  might  be  ihrlUcd  and  inspired-  by  the 
radiant  sweetness  that  seemed  to  shine  from  her  presehce,  from  all 
she  did  or  said,  from  her  every  movement,  from  even  the  fun  that 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  of  him  and  his  dog-like  love  for 
her,  she  had  really  declined  to  treat  him  seriously^  and  she  had  once 
(he  remembered  the  words  vividly  enough  now!)  said  to  him  in  her 
laughing  way:  "Jncoh,  there's  no  use  you  hanging  about  as  though 
I'd  take  any  notice  of  you  !     VouVe  not  the  kindol  man  Tm  after  for 
a  husband.     You're  not  my  style  of  man  in  the  least,  Jacob;  no,  no, 
I'll  only  be  satisfied  wi'  a  sweetheart  that's  a  man  all  up  and  down!" 
— the  inference  being,  of  course,  that  Jacob  was  not  that  kind  of  man, 
as,  indeed,  he  was  not  exactly.     But  what  a  change  now  !     She  was 
like  some  goodly  flower  that  in  the  morning  had  been  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  before  the  night  fell  had  been  bruised  and  broken  and 
laid  low  by  a  pitiless  storm,  or  as  one  who  had  compressed  a  life's 
sorrow  into  a  few  short  hours. 

"Jacob,"  she  said,  still  kneeling  by  the  cradle,  still  staring  in  that 
fixed  insane  way  at  the  dark-yellow  window-blind,  **  Jacob,  I  must 
tell  you  what  I've  done.  I've  taken  my  child's  life.  .  .  .  Oh,  Jacob, 
it  was  dead  when  I  looked  at  it ;  I  didn't  kill  it  -I  didn*t  take  its 
lifCj  Jacob.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  was  out  o'  my  mind— -I  did  it  when  I  was  out 
o'  my  mind  ;  I'd  never  have  done  it  else  !  .  .  ." 

She  was  silent  again.  If  the  table  had  not  been  solid  and  strong, 
so  that  Jacob  could  lean  against  it,  he  would  have  sunk  on  his  knees 
on  the  floor. 

"Where's  mother,  Jacob?" 
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He  did  not  reply ;  he  could  not :  he  remembered  that  he  had 
told  her, 
H        "  I  can  see  the  child  where  I  put  it  in  the  hole  in  the  wall.  .  .  , 
Oh,  Jacob,  I've  heard  it  cr)'ing  ever  since  1  left  it  there,  and  some- 
body's been  following  me  through  the  fields.  ...    I  couldn't  sec  him  ; 
H  but  I  heard  him  calling  to  me  to  go  back  to  the  child.  .  .  .     But 
™  I    couldn't  go  back  ;    something   made   me   run  faster  and   faster 
from  the  place.  ...    I  did  it  because  I  lost  my  place  ;  they  wouldn't 

I  let  me  keep  the  child  there.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  Jacob,  for  mother  sent  me  word  that  I  was  never  to  darken 
her  door  again,  an*  I  didn't  know  where  to  turn  for  shelter, 
for  I'd  no  friends  in  Corhorough  as  I  could  go  to  till  I  found 
another  place.  Jacob  !  I  know  I'm  bad  ;  I  feel  as  God's  wrath 
has  fallen  on  me.  .  .  .  But  they  drove  me  out  o*  my  mind  at  the 
station  ;  many  o*  them  as  was  there,  comin'  in  by  the  same  train, 
knew  me  .  .  .  an'  knew  what  had  happened.  .  .  .  Oh,  Jacob,  I 
saw  'em  pointin'  at  me  an'  whisperin',  as  though  I  was  lower  than 
the  lowest ;  an*  Mrs.  Crale,  when  I  was  tryin*  to  get  away,  cried,  wi' 
a  laugh  over  my  shoulder,  '  Well,  Maggie,  an'  how's  the  baby  ? '  I 
had  the  child  in  my  arms,  an'  she  tried  to  see  its  face,  but  I 
wouldn't  let  her,  .  .  .  Oh,  everybody  in  the  station  must  have 
heard  that  she  was  mocicin'  me  !  .  .  .  Everything  was  swimmin' 
afore  my  eyes  ;  and  if  Susan  Long  hadn't  given  me  a  mouthful   o' 

k  Mater,  I'd  never  ha'  been  able  to  get  out  o'  the  waitin'-room,  where 
I  ran  to  hide  myself.  Then  I  started  to  walk  home  ;  for  I  thought, 
if  mother  does  turn  me  away  from  her  door,  then  me  an'  the 
child  11  die  by  the  roadside.  But  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  go  through 
B  the  village,  so  I  went  up  by  Pitbank  and  Longscar,  and  round  by 
the  Whinny  Banks.  ,  .  .  But  I  lost  my  way  ;  I  didn't  know  where  I 
was  ;  it  was  gettin'  dark,  an'  when  I  looked  at  the  child,  when  I 
was  crossin'  the  wood  bridge  at  the  Whinny  Banks,  it  was  cold  .  .  . 
cold  as  ice  ;  its  eyes  shut  like  as  if  it  was  sleepin',  Jacob.  ...  I 
pressed  it  to  my  breast,  an'  spoke  to  it,  but  it  never  opened  its  eyes, 

I  never  moved  ;  I  thought  it  must  be  dead.  .  .  .  Then,  as  I  sat  wi' 
it  in  my  arms  on  a  bank  beside  the  hedge,  something  said  to  me, 
Couldn't  I  go  home  wi'out  the  child?  ...  if  it  was  dead  .  .  , 
couldn't  I  put  it  somewhere  where  it  would  never  be  found  .  .  . 
seein'  as  it  was  dead  ...  an'  say  to  mother  as  I'd  put  it  out  to 
nurse  ;  then  mother  might  relent,  an'  take  me  in,  if  I  was  alone,  an' 
I'd  begin  a  new  life,  and  repent  all  my  life  what  Td  done,  an'  pray 
for  the  child  ...  for  it's  never  been  baptized,  Jacob  !  .  ,  ,  So  as 
1  walked  along  wi'  itj  everything  being  so  lonely,  I  came  to  a  wall 
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At  length  she  looked  up  with  swimming,  distracted,  swollen  eyes, 
and  somcihing  of  self-possession  was  in  her  manner,  though  she  still 
remained  on  her  knees  in  a  bent,  remorseful  position. 

"  I  can  see  as  you're  in  the  right,  Jacob,"  she  said,  speaking  low 
from  behind  her  hands  as  ihey  covered  her  face.  "If  you'll  go  wi' 
me  to  the  police  I'll  give  myself  up,  Jacob." 

Another  paroxysm  seized  her. 

*'  No,  Maggie,  it's  me  as  '11  bear  the  punishment,"  he  said. 

She  let  her  eyes  wander  to  his  face  when  he  said  this  strange 
thing. 

"  YoUy  Jacob?  "  she  said  with  feeble  wonderment.  Her  lips  were 
apart,  her  swollen  tongue  slightly  visible  in  her  amazement  at  his 
words.     She  appeared  more  stupefied  than  ever. 

"Ay,  lass,  somebody  '11  have  to  give  an  account  for  what's  been 
done.  There's  never  wrong-doin',  ye  know,  but  what  it's  to  be 
answered  for  either  to  God  or  to  man,  an'  there's  a  kind  o'  wrong- 
doin*  as  has  to  be  answered  for  to  both,  an'  maybe  man  thinks  more 
■unmercifully  o'  some  sins  than  God  Himself  does.  I  donno  if  ii's 
nllays  right,  the  law  as  man  has  made ;  but  you  can't  go  behind  it, 
right  or  wrong,  \taggie." 

"Then  I'll  atone  ;  I'll  give  myself  up  and  lake  the  punishment, 
Jacob. " 

But  Jacob  shook  his  head.  He  seemed  to  be  deep  in  thought ; 
there  was  an  unusual  suggestion  of  resolution  about  his  mouth — a 
weak  mouth,  one  would  have  said,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
He  went  from  the  girl's  side,  pulled  out  the  topmost  drawer  in  the 
dresser,  and  began  to  search  for  something.  .Maggie,  still  on  her 
knees,  edged  herself  up  tn  the  table  and  rested  her  elbows  on  it,  her 
face  framed  in  her  hands,  watching  him. 

"  What  is 't  you're  looking  for,  Jacob  ?  " 

"Ah,  here  they  be  — it's  the  wrilin' things,"  he  replied,  glancing 
back,  and  nodding  to  her  kindly.  He  pushed  the  drawer  in  a^ain 
and  returned  to  the  table,  on  one  corner  of  which  (it  chanced  to  be 
the  comer  farthest  from  the  kneeling  girl)  he  placed  with  much 
deliberation  a  sheet  of  not  very  clean  writing-paper,  an  envelope  that 
had  a  grimy  streak  across  its  front,  and  a  pen.  Then  he  went  on  to 
*the  hearth.  '*  I  recollect  as  your  mother  keeps  her  ink  on  the 
mantel,"  he  said,  almost  cheerfully  ;  and,  having  found  the  ink-bottle. 
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"You'll  go  to  Australay,  Maggie,  won't  you,  won't  you  ?  "  Jacob 
^aid  ariNiously.     *'  It's  best  you  should.     There'll  be  suffering— ah, 
Ood  knows  how  bitter  it'll  be  ! — if  you're  here  when  they  find  what 
-    .  .  what's  been  done.     You'll  go,  Maggie,  won't  you  ?" 

She  sank  lower,  with  the  palms  of  her  hands  on  the  floor.  She 
did  not  answer  him  at  once.     She  seemed  stunned,  thunderstruck. 

"  You'll  go,  Maggie,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  Jacob,  how  can  I  ?     I've  no  money  to  take  me  away  ! " 

"I've  thought  o' that,"  he  said  quickly.  "I've  the  money — 
enough;  morc'n  you'll  want,  dear ;  an'  you're  welcome,  welcome  to  it." 

He  approached  her  slowly,  gently  ;  this  dimly-lighted  little 
room  had  become  a  hallowed  place  in  his  eyes.  As  he  stood  over 
her  she  bowed  herself  until  her  brow  almost  touched  his  feet.  She 
had  no  word  to  say,  but  her  grief  was  breaking  forth  again.  So 
that  her  deep  humiliation  should  not  seem  too  terrible  to  her,  if  she 
should  ever  come  to  think  of  it,  Jacob  knelt  down  also,  bending 
low  his  head  even  as  she  bent  hers. 

*'  Be  o'  good  comfort,  Maggie,"  he  said  in  a  steady,  yei  scarcely 
audible  voice,  and  he  just  touched  for  a  moment  her  bare  head 
with  his  hand.  "  The  Lord  '!l  see  you  through  this  sore  affliction 
that's  been  laid  upon  you.  Ay,  ay,  be  sure  o'  that,  Maggie  ; 
nolhin*  can  be  surer  than  that.  Men  an*  women  is  oft  harsh  an' 
onjust  i'  their  judgment  o'  ihem  as  does  wrong  ;  but  whatever  them 
as  should  love  you  and  help  you  in  your  trouble  may  say  or  do, 
Maggie  dear,  He  never  looks  wi'  a  despisin*  eye  on  th'  broken  an' 
contrite  heart." 

*'  Rut  I've  sinned,  Jacob — I've  sinned  so  as  I  can  never  cxpec' 
pardon  I  "  the  girl  sobbed. 

"  Ah,  that's  not  so,  that's  not  so,  Maggie.  Don't  never  think 
that." 

■  She  was  weeping  so  vehemently  that  he  feared  she  would  break 
down  altogether  and  not  be  able  to  hasten  away  from  the  district. 
Moreover,  he  would  have  to  hasten  home  for  his  little  store  of  earn- 
ings ;  and  then  she  would  have  to  walk  to  Great  Teignbury  station 
to  catch  the  midnight  express  to  lx)ndon.  After  that  she  would  have 
to  fight  her  own  way  to  some  haven  of  refuge  in  a  new  land.  So, 
saying,  "  Come,  be  brave  now  ;  yes,  you*re  goin'  to  be  very  brave  an' 
womanly,  I'm  sure— for  you  must  hurry  away,  you  know,  seein'  as 
your  mother  may  be  back  at  any  minute,"  he  helped  her  to  rise.  She 
leaned  a  while,  like  the  stricken  creature  she  was,  against  his  breast ; 
then,  before  he  had  suspected  what  she  was  going  to  do,  she  pressed 
his  hand  against  her  hot  lips,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  it. 
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name  from  being  brought  shamefully  before  the  world,   have  re- 
mained silent  with  regard  to  the  letter. 

He  was  duly  put  on  his  trial  for  murder.  The  jury,  however, 
.  much  to  the  public  surprise,  reduced  the  charge  to  manslaughter, 
^kand  Jacob  was  sentenced  to  ten  years*  penal  servitude. 

Hseen 
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It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  last  year  that  Jacob  Laur  was  again 
seen  in  Teignbury. 

One  night,  soon  after  darkness  had  set  in,  Mr  Medd,  a  fluent- 
tongued,  well-intentioned  man  who  had  set  up  as  preacher  in  the 
village  on  his  own  account,  was  summoned  to  his  door  by  just  such 
a  timid,  hesitating  knock  as  a  child  might  give. 

"  Jacob  Laur  I  "  the  preacher  exclaimed,  opening  his  eyes  very 
ide  after  he  had  opened  the  door. 

*'  Ay,  it's  me,  ^^r.  Medd.  IVe  walked  up  from  (Treat  Toignbury. 
I'm  goin'  on  home.  But  as  I  was  passin'  I  rccollec'd  as  you'd  been 
my  friend  when  a  friend  was  needtd  i'  the  day  o'  trouble,  an*  1  took 
the  liberty  o'  callin'  to  ask  how  you  and  Mrs.  Medd  was." 

*' Come  in,  Jacob  I  come  in,  come  in,'^  the  preacher  said.  He 
took  Jacob  into  his  best  room,  and  Mrs.  Medd  gave  him  such  a 
welcome  as  caused  his  power  of  speech  to  forsake  him  for  a  time. 
Then,  as  the  preacher  chatted  to  him  cheerfully,  the  preacher's  wife 
spread  such  a  suppcT  as  Jacob  may  have  dreamed  of,  but  had  not  set 
eyes  on  for  many  a  year.  He  looked  elder,  this  man  from  penal 
servitude  ;  yet  not  older  than  seemed  natural  in  the  time  that  had 
passed.  There  was  a  deeper  .seriousness  in  his  manner,  and  a  some- 
what unhealthy  pallor  had  taken  the  place  of  the  former  sunburn  of 
his  face.  But  he  did  nut  at  all  look  the  broken-down  creature  certam 
pitying  souls  had  imagined  him.  Nay,  the  preacher  even  fancied  he 
detected  a  suggestion  of  something  like  happiness — of  quiet  content- 
ment and  j>eace  in  his  face,  such  as  one  may  see  in  the  face  of  a 
humble-minded  man  who  is  congratulating  himself  silently  and  with- 
out vanity  on  the  perfomance  of  a  hard  day's  work.  Mrs.  Medd 
perceived  this  too,  and  wondered  at  ii.  The  good  woman  marvelled 
also  (though  she  remained  discreetly  silent  on  the  point)  to  see  Jacob 
come  back  after  all  these  years  wearing  the  same  faded  brown  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  the  same  coarse  corduroy  trousers,  which  he  had 
worn  at  his  trial.  He  was  not  allowed  to  speak  much  until  he  had 
jiiade  a  sound  supper.     The  good  [jeople  of  the  house  talked  to  him 
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urmured.     It  was  as  though  he  were  speaking  \o  himself.     As  he 

t  silent,  with  bent  head  and  downcast  eyes,  the  candlelight  shone 

n  his  face  ;  and  it  was  eitht^r  this  pleasant  radiance,  or  some  myste- 

ious  light  from  within^  that  glorified  his  rough  features  and  made  hira 

ppcar  almost  beautiful  to  the  preacher's  wife. 

"  1  suppose  you  know  as  Maggie's  mother's  dead  and  gone  long 
since?"  Mrs.  Medd  said  kindly.  "She  tUed  soon  after  Maggie 
returned  homeland  Maggie's  been  staying  with  your  mother  since  then. 
Ah,  she's  been  a  true  daughter  to  your  poor  mother,  Jacob,  if  ever 
woman  had  a  true  daughter  in  this  world.  Ves,  a  brave  girl  is  Maggie 
Dell.  She's  worked  for  your  mother  night  and  day—never  a  penny 
of  charity  has  she  let  your  mother  need  ;  she's  given  her  all  her  love 
and  all  her  time,  and  the  comfort  she  has  been  to  her  is  wonder- 
1  and  beautiful  to  see." 

Ay,  ay,  I've  know'd  that,  Mrs.  Medd,  Tve  know'd  that,  an'  a 
great  peace  it  s  brought  to  my  heart.  Maggie  has  writ  to  me  regular 
sin'  I've  been  away  ;  an'  mother  she  allays  writ  a  word  or  two  o'  her 
own  at  the  end,  though  mother's  no  great  skill  in  writin',  as  you  may 
remember,  Mrs.  Medd;  an'gen'r'ly  it  was  on'y  t*  write  in  a  kiss  wi' her 
own  hand,  but  sometijnes  she  wrote  a  text  o'  Scriptur',  an'  sometimes 
all  she  writ  was, '  God  Lless  my  pore  boy ' — ay,  an'  I've  never  doubted 
as  He  has  blessed  an'  kep'  me,  Mrs,  Medd  j  I'm  sure,  I've  allays 
felt  sure  o'  that." 

"And  Maggie  is  very  much  respected  and  looked  up  to  in  the 
village,''  Mrs.  Medd  went  on  to  say,  not  feeling  at  all  ashamed  of 
the  tears  thai  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  "Nobody  has  an  ill 
word  to  say  against  her— nobody.  She's  had  more  than  one  good 
offer  of  marriage  ;  but  she  says  she'll  never  marry,  though  I've  a 
notion  she  may  change  her  mind  now  you've  come  home  again, 
Jacob  ;  and  I've  heard  your  old  master  say  as  he'll  be  glad  to  give 
you  work  again  if  you  ask  hira  for  it.  Why,  it  was  only  last  week, 
when  I  was  thinking  of  you,  that  I  said  to  Maggie — I've  often  been 
to  see  her  ;  she's  so  sweet  and  modest  in  her  ways  it's  a  blessing  to 
go  to  her  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon — and  1  said,  .speaking  as  if  in 
fun,  though  I  realiy  was  in  earnest,  *  What'll  I  buy  you  for  a  wedding 
gift,  some  day,  Maggie?'  but  she  wouldn't  answer  in  words,  and 
when  I  said,  '\N'eU,  I'll  wait  and  ask  Jacob,'  then  the  poor  lass  burst 
into  tears,  and  I  felt  sorry  a-s  I'd  spoken." 

They  scarcely  caught  what  it  was  that  Jacob  said  in  reply  to  this, 
*'  I'm  thankful  .  ,  .  your  kindness  .  .  .  Mrs.  Medd," 
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NO  (lead  and  gone  human  visage  looms  so  clearly  through  the 
mist  of  ages  as  that  strange  lymphatic  face  of  Philip  IV., 
which  the  genius  of  Velazquez  ddightcd  to  portray  from  youth  to 
age.  The  smooth-faced  stripling  in  hunting  dress,  with  his  fair  pink 
and  white  complexion,  his  lank  yellow  hair,  and  his  great  mumbling 
Austrian  mouth,  shows  more  plainly  on  canvas  than  he  could  have 
done  whilst  alive,  how  weak  of  will  and  how  potent  of  passion  he 
was,  how  easily  he  would  be  led  by  the  overbearing  Count  Duke  of 
Olivares  to  sacrifice  all  else  for  splendid  shows  and  sensuous  indul- 
gence ;  how  his  vanity  would  be  flattered  by  poets,  painters,  and 
players,  whilst  the  world-wide  empire  of  his  fathers  was  crumbling  to 
nothingness  beneath  his  sway,  and  his  vassals  were  being  robbed  of 
their  last  niaravedi  to  pay  for  the  frenzy  of  waste  and  prodigality 
with  which  Charles  Stuart  was  entertained  or  a  royal  wedding 
celebrated.  Thenceforward,  through  his  fasiuous  prime,  stately 
and  s))lcndid  in  his  black  satin  and  gold,  to  the  time  when,  old 
and  dibap[>ointed,  with  forty  years  of  disastrous  domination,  the 
rheumy  eyes  drawn  and  haggard,  but  the  head  Rirll  erect^  haughty 
and  unapproachable  in  its  reserve,  the  great  painter  tells  the  King's 
story  better  than  any  pen  could  write  it.  There  is  something  not 
unloveable  in  the  shy  weak  poetic  fare ;  and  one  can  pity  the  lad  with 
such  a  countenance  who  found  himself  the  greatest  king  on  earth  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  surrounded  by  fawning  flatterers  and  greedy  blood- 
suckers who  plunged  him  into  a  vortex  of  dissipation  before  his 
father's  body  was  cold  in  the  marble  sarcophagus  at  the  Escurinl. 
The  old  man's  face,  too,  cold  and  repellent  as  it  is^  shocking  as  are 
the  ravages  that  time  and  self-indulgence  have  stamped  upon  it, 
has  yet  in  it  an  atmost  plaintive  despair  that  explains  those  terrible 
broken-hearted  letters  in  which  the  tCing,  icy  and  undemonstrative 
as  he  was,  poured  out  liis  agony  and  sorrow  undisguised  for  years 
to  the  only  person  in  the  wide  world  he  trusted,  the  nun  Maria  de 
Agreda.     His  long  reign,  which  saw  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  power 
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\\m  into  such   distractions  as   the  then    most  dissolute  capital  in 

Europe  could  afford.      By  a  strange  coincidence  the  paper  in  the 

!useum  (Egerton  MSS.,  329)  which   precedes  the  group  of  which  I 

wish  to  speak  is  a  lengthy  and  solemn  letter,  dated  only  a  few  weeks 

(after  the  young  King's  accession,  addressed  to  the  Count  Duke  by 
Ihe  Archbishop  of  Granada,  remonstrating  with  the  all-powerful 
fevourite  for  taking  the  boy  king  out  in  the  street  at  night.  "  People," 
he  says,  "  are  gossiping  about  it  all  over  Madrid,  and  things  are  being 
said  which  add  little  to  the  sovereign's  credit  or  dignity."  Madrid 
even  now  is  fond  of  scandal,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century*,  isolated  from  the  world  as  was  the  capital  of  the  Spains,  its 
one  absorbing  pursuit  from  morn  till  night  was  tittle-tattle,  and  the 
^B  long  raised  walk  by  the  side  wall  of  the  church  of  St.  Philip,  fronting 
^Kthc  Oiiate  palace  in  the  Callc  Mayor,  was  a  recognised  exchange  for 
~the  scandalmongers.  The  Archbishop  says,  in  his  bold  and  out- 
spoken letter,  that  not  only  have  these  people  begun  to  whisper 
things  that  were  better  unsaid,  but  the  example  shown  by  the  King 
and  his  Minister  in  scouring  the  streets,  in  search  of  adventure,  is  a 
bad  one  for  the  people  at  large,  and  he  reminds  Olivar<;s  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  late  King  on  this  ver)'  account,  and  his  dread  that  his 
heir  was  already  before  his  death  being  inducted  into  dissipation. 
The  answer  to  the  bold  prelate's  remonstrance  is  just  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  insolent  favourite.  He  tells  him  in  efiect  that 
he  is  an  im[iertinent  meddler  and  ought  to  be  ashamed,  with  his  rank, 
and  at  his  age,  to  trouble  him  with  the  vulgar  gossip  of  the  street. 
The  King,  he  tells  him,  is  16,  and  he  (Olivares)  is  34,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  darkness  as  to  what  is  done 
in  the  world.  It  is  good  that  the  King  should  see  all  phases  of  life, 
bad  as  well  as  good.  He,  Olivares,  never  trusts  him  with  anyone 
else,  and  the  favourite  finishes  his  answer  by  a  scarcely  veiled  threat 
that  if  the  Archbishop  does  not  mind  his  own  business,  worse  may 
befall  him.  No  doubt  the  prelate  took  the  warning,  for  Olivares  was 
not  scrupulous,  and  had  a  short  and  secret  way  with  those  who 
Hincurred  his  displeasure. 

^  The  small  group  of  original  papers  coming  after  this  begins  with 
a  memorandum  unsigned,  but  evidently  written  by  Olivares  to  the 
Kmg  some  nine  years  subsequently,  namely,  early  in  the  summer  of 
1630.  It  says  that  it  is  high  time  that  measures  should  be  taken  at 
once  to  put  a  boy,  whose  name  is  not  given,  out  of  the  way,  as  he  is 
now  four  years  old,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  be 
concealed,  and  all  communication  broken  off  between  him  and  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  been.    The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
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deed,  dated  J une  i,  1631,  recites  that  his  Excellency  Don  Caspar 
de  Guzman,  Count  of  Olivares,  Duke  of  San  Lucar,  Grand 
Councillor  of  tbc  Indies,  Councillor  of  State,  and  Master  of  the 
Horse,  delivers  a  boy  named  Francisco  Fernando,  aged  over  four 
years,  to  Don  Juan  Isassi  Ydiaquez,  this  boy  being  the  person  referred 
to,  but  not  named  in  his  Majesty's  warrant  under  his  sign  manual 
addressed  to  Don  Juan  Isassi,  and  countersigned,  and  delivered  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  deed  directs  that  Don  Juan  is 
to  bring  up  the  boy  and  educate  him  in  conformity  with  the  instruc- 
tions to  be  given  to  him  by  the  Count  Dulce,  by  his  Majesty's  orders, 
and  Don  Juan  himself  undertakes  m  the  deed  to  deliver  up  the 
person  of  the  saitl  Don  Francisco  Fernando  when  required,  and  to 
obey  implicitly  in  all  things  the  directions  of  the  Count  Duke  with 
regard  to  him.  He  promises  to  bring  him  up  and  rear  him  as  he  is 
ordered  to  do  in  the  royal  warrant.      The  deed  is  signed  by  the 

■  Count  Duke,  Isassi,  the  King's  secrciarj-,  Carnero,  and  two  servants, 
and  is  attested  in  noiarial  form  by  Villanueva,  as  proihonotar)*  of  the 
Kingdom. 

(Then  comes  the  King's  warrant  under  I*hilip's  own  sign  manual 
in  the  fine  old  Spanish  form  : 

"The  King — Don  Juan  Isassi  Vdiaquez.  The  Count  Duke  will 
deliver  to  you  a  boy  in  whose  education  and  virtuous  bringing  up 
you  will  serve  me  well  and  with  absolute  secrecy,  following  therein 
all  the  orders  given  to  you  by  the  Count  Duke, — I,  the  King." 

the  whole  of  the  documents  nnd  evidence  in  the  cisc  were  tn  be  seated  up  and 
Kent  in  a  box  by  a  messenger  of  the  Holy  Ofiicc  to  His  HolineHs  himself  for 
decision.      The  messenger  chosen  was  one  of  the  Inquisition    notaries  called 

•  Alfonso  Paredcs.  The  Count  Uukc,  under  various  pretexts,  delayed  this  mnn's 
departure  for  some  weeks,  nmt  in  the  mc.inwhile  had  good  i>Of  traits  of  him  painted 
and  sent  by  special  messengers  to  all  the  ports  in  Italy  where  he  was  likely  to 
land»  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  Spanish  agents  to  capture  him  at  all  risks.  On 
the  night  of  his  arrival  at  Genoa,  by  the   connivaDce  of  the  authorities,  he  was 

■  seized,  gagged,  and  carried  off  to  Naples,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of 
his  bfe,  condemned  to  pcrjjttual  silence  on  pain  of  instant  death.  The  box  of 
papers  that  he  bore  was  sent  privately  to  the  King,  who  with  Olivares  burnt 
the  conienu  without  even  opening  the  packet.  The  new  Grand  Inquisitor,  who  was 
a  creature  of  the  Queen,  a  Benedictine  monk,  nam<d  Diego  dc  Arce,  was  not  to 
be  entirely  balked,  and  although  no  evidence  now  existed,  ht:  had  the  prothonotary 

■  Don  Geronimo  Villanueva  brought  from  his  prison  in  Toledo,  where  he  had 
languished  for  two  ye:irs,  and  placed  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  arms,  accoutrements,  insignia  of  rank  and  outer  clothing,  and 
sat  upon  a  plain  low  wooden  stool,  and  then,  without  any  evidence  being  given  or 
statement  of  specific  offence,  was  condemned  (or  irreligion,  sacrilege,  superstition, 
and  other  enormities,  and,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Holy  Office,  was  absolved  from  all 
this  on  condition  that  he  fasted  every  Friday  for  a  year,  never  again  entered  the 
convent,  and  gave  2,000  ducats  to  the  poor  through  the  monks  of  Atocha. 
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^^^rance  of  a  prj\'ate  person."    Don  Juan  is  to  send  a  weekly  report 
to  the  Count  Duke  through  his  secretary  Carreras,  but  10  take  care 

■  that  this  is  done  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  on  no  account  is  the 
"  child  to  be  shown  to  anyone  w-ithout  a  written  order.     As  secrecy  is 

of  the  first  importance,  five  hundred  (ducats?)  a  month  only  are 
ordered  to  be  paid,  besides  the  doctor's  fees,  and  Don  Juan  is  to 
devise  some  means  for  the  secret  payment  of  this  sum.  A  coach  is 
10  be  secretly  got  ready  to  meet  the  Count  Duke  and  the  child  on 
the  night  and  at  the  place  which  may  be  appointed  for  the  delivery  ; 
and  then,  after  another  urgent  injunction  of  secrecy  and  care  of  the 
child's  religious  instruction,  and  a  fervent  prayer  that  God  will  give 
to  the  little  one  "  all  the  happiness,  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  He 
will  see  is  necessary  and  good  for  the  realm/*  the  proud  favourite 
signs  himself  simply  Caspar  de  Guzman.  The  hidalgo  of  Salamanca 
appears  to  have  been  quite  overwhelmed  at  the  honour  done  hina 
by  the  charge  of  so  important  a  person,  and  his  ceremonious  and 
verbose  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Count  Duke  needed  hardly  to  be 
prefaced  by  the  prayer  that  his  patron  will  not  attribute  his  laconic 
speech  to  the  proverbial  taciturnity  of  his  countrymen,  but  rather  to 

»his  confusion  at  the  greatness  of  the  honour  done  him  by  his  Majesty, 
for  which  words  are  inadequate  to  express  his  gratitude.  His  only 
ihanks  can  be  his  faithful  fulfilment  of  orders.  He  begs  that  the 
doctor,  who  has  had  the  care  of  the  little  one,  may  be  sent  to 
Salamanca  with  him  in  order  to  consult  with  Don  Juan's  doctor,  and 

■  ascertain  whether  he  is  fie  to  undertake  so  important  a  charge,  and  if 
not  he  will  approach  cautiously  a  doctor  in  Vittoria,  named  Trevino, 
of  whom  he  hears  good  accounts.  The  woman  who  accompanies 
the  child  shall  stay  with  him  some  short  time,  although  the  good 
hidalgo  is  evidently  rather  doubtful  of  this  arrangement,  as  he  adds 
that  if  she  should  find  the  horizon  of  their  dull  country  life  too  con- 
fined for  her  after  Madrid,  or  begins  to  kick  against  the  discipline, 
other  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made.  All  care  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  boy  from  learning  who  he  is,  and  if  it  should  get  wind 
efforts  shall  be  made  to  silence  it,  but  the  task  will  be  a  difficult  one. 
The  child  shall  be  so  reared,  please  God,  that  he  shall  not  become 
abject  or  servile  (which  is  most  important  to  a  royal  personage)  or 
licentious  and  headstrong,  and  the  good  hidalgo  thereupon  breaks 
out  into  a  mild  pedantic  little  joke  by  quoting  a  I  jtin  proverb,  to  the 

■  eflect  that  to  attain  so  great  an  object  as  this,  one  must  be  prepared 
to  eat  sah  and  acrid  food,  which  he  says  will  be  easy  for  him  to  do, 
"as  we  all  live  on  salt  bacon  and  hung  beef  in  my  province."  This 
docs  not  sound  very  promising,  nor  does  his  description   of  the 
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water  they  have  to  drink,  which  he  says  is  bad  to  drink  raw, 
particularly  in  the  summer,  and  needs  cinnamon  or  other  spice  to 
correct  it.  The  doctor,  he  says,  will  advise  whether  ihcy  had  better 
boil  it  with  mastic  or  some  other  drug.  The  correspondence  shall 
be  sent  weekly  through  "my  nephew,  Don  Alonso  Juarra  Isa&si,  the 
eldest  of  the  lads  I  took  to  Madrid  with  me.  He  is  a  good,  prudent 
and  modest  lad,  and  a  correspondence  between  us  as  uncle  and 
nephew  will  arouse  no  suspicion."  As  for  the  500  ducats  a  month 
payment,  the  good  Don  says  his  checks  burn  with  shame  as  he 
writes  or  even  thinks  about  them  ;  **  but  if  your  Excellency  should 
deign  to  order  them  to  be  paid  to  me  they  might  be  sent  without 
attracting  notice  through  the  treasury  at  Vitoria  or  Burgos." 

So  the  little  child  is  sent  to  Salamanca,  and  with  him  goes  the 
ponderously  learned  Dr.  Cristobal  NuricZj  who  wraps  up  the  simplest 
facts  ia  the  most  complicated  and  pedantic  technical  phraseology, 
and,  what  is  far  more  troublesome  for  the  present  purpose,  writes  a 
shockingly  bad  hand.  His  first  document  is  a  microscopic  report 
of  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  the  child,  and  the  simple 
history  of  his  baby  ailments.  The  description  is  most  curious ;  and, 
if  any  doubt  existed  as  to  his  paternity,  every  trait  indicates  the 
character  and  appearance  of  a  son  of  the  sovereigu  race  of  Austria. 
"He  is,"  says  the  learned  doctor,  ''of  melancholic,  choleric  tempera- 
ment, wilful  and  passionate,  but  playful  when  he  is  pleased,  and 
respectful  to  those  whom  he  thinks  arc  his  superiors.  He  is  ot 
sound  constitution,  being  the  offspring  of  young  and  healthy  parents; 
possesses  superior  intelligence  for  his  age  ;  a  wonderful  memory, 
which  gives  great  hope  if  he  be  well  trained.  He  is  slow  of  speech, 
and  expresses  himself  with  great  difficulty,  siutlering  and  lisping;  and 
is  so  backward  on  his  feet  that  he  has  only  just  learnt  to  walk.  His 
person  is  so  perfect  and  beautiful,  that  the  mind  of  a  sculptor  never 
imagined  anything  better  ;  he  has  a  lovely  fair  red  and  white  com- 
plexion, and  full  grey  eyes.  He  is  grave  and  thoughtful— not  dull  or 
sad,  but  full  of  childish  humour  ;  quick  to  laugh  and  quick  to  cry. 
He  is,"  says  the  doctor,  "high  of  spirit,  courageous  and  pugnacious, 
impatient  of  contradiction ;  and,  if  his  speech  be  not  at  once  under- 
stood, he  flies  into  such  ungovernable  rage,  as  to  make  it  dangerous 
to  thwart  him,  and  he  should  rather  be  coaxed  to  obedience  than 
forced." 

1-ikc  all  his  forbears,  he  is  described  as  a  great  eater,  and  very 
fond  of  sweets;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he  has  all 
his  short  life  suffered  from  over-eating  and  indigestion,  and  for  long 
past  has  had  quartan  ague.     The  drastic  remedies  of  the  times  were 
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"enSured  by  the  child,  the  doctor  says,  "without  weeping,  as  if  he 
knew  they  were  for  his  good  ;"  but  the  learned  medico  confesses  that 
all  his  own  prescriptions  had  done  the  babe  less  good  than  what  he 
describes  as  an  old-wife's  remedy  of  anointing  the  stomach  and  spine 
with  ointment  and  saffron. 

The  child's  usual  mode  of  life  is  carefully  described.  Between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  he  had  a  fowl's  liver  and  a  little  loaf, 
or  else  some  bread  or  cake  sopped  in  broth,  or  bread  and  jam  and  a 
cuj)  of  water.  At  twelve  o'clock  broth  with  sipi)ets  of  bread  or  half 
of  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  or  sometimes  some  forcenieat  balls,  as  he 
likes  a  change,  and  demands  it.  When  he  gets  tired  of  this  he  may 
have  a  little  loin  of  mutton  or  the  leg  of  a  fowl.  He  is  also  very 
fond  of  a  piece  of  bacon  between  two  slices  of  bread,  and  of  quince 
marmalade,  jams,  and  sweets.  At  five  o'clock  he  "  packs  his  wallet," 
as  the  doctor  calls  it,  by  a  meal  of  bread  and  jam,  and  a  cup  of 
•water.  He  is  put  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  and  sleeps  with  his  nurse. 
The  learned  Don  Cristobal  then  enters  into  a  most  verbose  disquisi- 
tion as  to  the  fitness  of  the  locality  chosen  for  the  temperament  of 
the  child,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  choice  has  been  a 
wise  one,  although  the  roundabout  method  of  argument  founded  on 
wise  talk  about  blood  and  humours  and  vapours  and  the  like  seems 
rather  beside  the  mark  to  a  modern  reader.  The  sum  of  it  all  is, 
how-ever,  that  Don  juan  de  Isassi's  house  stands  healthily,  if  some- 
what bleakly,  on  high  ground  about  three  bow-shots  from  the  town, 
and  joining  the  great  Convent  of  Saceso,  the  house  itself  being  a 
good  one,  surrounded  by  its  own  grounds. 

Thus  far  the  doctor  has  only  spoken  of  the  constitution  and  past 
management  of  his  late  charge ;  but  the  next  document,  which  bears 
the  same  dale  as  the  preceding  one  (June  t8^  1630)1  lays  down  an 
elaborate  plan  for  the  future  rearing  of  the  child.  He  recommends 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  play  after  his  early  supper,  and  not  be 
sent  to  sleep  before  nine  at  night,  unless  he  feels  sleepy.  He  is  to 
be  woke  at  eight,  if  he  is  not  already  awake,  and  is  to  be  given  his 
light  breakfast  of  a  fowl's  liver  and  cake,  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  bread 
and  broth,  or  a  roasted  egg.  At  eleven  or  twelve  he  is  to  dine  on 
fircemeat  balls,  made  of  two  parts  chicken,  one  part  mutton,  and 
one  part  bacon,  with  a  little  pie  or  broth  with  sippets.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  the  farcemeat  balls,  he  may  have  the  leg  of  a  fowl,  which, 
if  he  likes  it,  wil!  be  enough  for  him,  with  a  little  bread  soaked  in 
broth,  or  he  may  have  a  mouthful  of  mutton  with  chicken  broth. 
It  will  be  well,  says  the  courtly  doctor,  that  the  gentleman  himself 
should  be  consulted  occasionally  as  to  whether  he  preferred  the  fowl 
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or  the  sausages,  or  roast  or  boiled  food.  He  is  to  sleep  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  dinner,  and  play  in  the  afternoon ;  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  him  out  of  the  sun,  and  his  early  supper 
may  be  as  heretofore,  only  somewhat  later ;  a  biscuit  or  two  with  jam, 
a  small  egg,  such  as  the  fowls  of  the  province  lay,  or  sippets  in  broth. 
A  curious  and  somewhat  elaborate  little  dish  is  recommended  for 
occasional  breakfast  or  supper.  "Take,"  says  the  doctor,  "a  half- 
dozen  almonds  or  melon  seeds,  and  press  the  juice  from  them, 
which  mix  with  a  little  barley-cream,  and  some  good  broth.  This 
must  be  boiled,  and  sugar  and  sponge-cake  worked  into  it  until  it  is 
a  smooth  paste,  which  may  be  served,  with  half  a  beaten  egg  over  it, 
and  will  make  a  nice  light  supper."  It  will  be  good  to  excite  the 
appetite  by  variety,  and  as  the  child  gets  older  he  may  sometimes 
be  given  coarser  food,  and  trout  or  other  fresh  fish.  He  must  drink 
fresh  spring  water  boiled  with  viper  grass,  or  mixed  with  cinnamon, 
according  to  the  weather.  He  is  always  to  have  some  fruit  for 
dessert,  unless  it  disagrees  with  him  ;  but  much  care  must  be  taken 
to  guard  him  from  excess  ;  and  he  is  to  be  specially  sparing  in 
drinking.  Full  common-sense  directions  are  given  with  regard  to 
his  dress,  and  if  he  needs  medicine  his  food  must  be  reduced  by 
one-half,  and  a  decoction  of  mallow  and  camomile,  honey  and 
oil  administered.  Red  Alexandria  honey  is  also  recommended, 
quinces,  oil  of  wormwood,  and  a  variety  of  other  remedies  for  simple 
ailments. 

There  is  yet  another  document  from  the  doctor  giving  some 
further  rules,  apparently  in  answer  to  special  questions.  In  it 
he  again  learnedly  describes  the  child's  constitution,  his  weak 
stomach  and  aptness  to  catch  cold,  inherited  from  his  parents, 
his  tendency  to  hydrocephalus,  and  his  almost  continuous  series  of 
ailments  since  he  was  born,  which,  says  the  medico,  would  have  killed 
him  but  for  his  strong  constitution.  From  seven  years  old  he 
was  to  eat  fish  and  other  lenten  fare,  and  at  twelve  years  must  be 
taught  to  fast.  Above  all,  he  is  not  to  be  brought  up  delicately  or 
coddled,  but  encouraged  to  run  and  romp.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  he  is  not  exposed  to  the  cold,  but  he  must  be  well 
wrapped  up  even  in  summer.  Drugs  are  to  be  given  sparingly,  if  at 
all ;  mallow,  camomile,  sweet  almondsj  black  sugar  or  honey  if  wanted, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  constantly  dosed  with  red  honey  and  other  things 
as  children  usually  are,  and  if  he  is  really  ill  he  is  not  to  be  lowered 
or  bled  much  \  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Cristobal  Nuiiez, 
pedantic  as  he  was,  differed  somewhat  from  the  usual  type  of 
sangrados  of  the  time.    All  this  was  between  the  ist  and  i8th  of 
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June,  1621,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  poor  babe  of  the  house 
of  Austria  lived  his  little  life  in  and  around  the  "  Casa  Solariega"  of 
the  Salamancan  hidalgo  for  the  next  few  years,  although  no  record 
remains  of  it  here.     The  next  document  of  the  series  is  a  letter, 
dated    nearly  four  years   afterwards,    March    17,    1634,    from   the 
Secretary  of  Stale,  Geronimo  Villanueva  to  Don  Juan  Isassi  Ydiaquez, 
saying  that  his  Majesty  had  received  with  the  deepest  grief  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Don  Francisco  Fernando,  who  showed  such  bright 
promise  for  his  tender  years,  and  his  Majesty  highly  appreciates  all 
the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  his  education.     The  body  is  to  be 
brouRht  with  the  utmost  secrecy  in  a  coach  to  the  royal  monastery 
of  St.  Lorenzo  (I'ne  Fscurial),  where  it  is  to  be  buried,  and  advice  is 
to  b*»  sent  by  confidential  special  messenger  to  Madrid  when  the 
corpse  should  arrive,  in  order  that  one  of  the  King's  stewards  may  be 
there  to  receive  it.     All  the  other  arrangements  for  the  burial  are 
made.     The  four  years  had  apparently  not  been  unprofitable  ones  to 
the  hidalgo,  as  the  next  time  his  name  appears  he  is  a  knight  of 
Santiago  and  lord  of  the  town  of  Ameyo,  as  well  as  of  the  castles  of 
Isassi  and  Orbea.     The  date  of  the  document  is  April   15,  1634, 
and   again  it   is   a   notarial  deed  attested  by  the  prothonotar)'  of 
the  Kingdom,  Don  Geronimo  Villanueva,  setting  forth  that  Don  Juan 
Isassi  Ydiaquez  delivered  the  body  of  Don  Francisco  Fernando,  son 
of  his  Catholic  Majestv  Philip  IV.,  whom  God  had  taken  to  himself, 
to  the  Marquis  of  Torres,  the  Bishop  of  Avila,  and  other  nobles 
appointed  by  the  King  to  receive  it.     The  delivery  was  made  in  the 
porch  of  the  cathedral,  and  we  are  told  that  the  corpse  was  dressed 
in  a  red  gown,  bordered  with  gold,  and  lay  in  a  coffin  of  black  velvet. 
The  coffin,  which  had  been  borne  by  Don  Juan  Isassi  and  his  servant 
to  the  porch,  was  thence  carried  to  the  great  hall  of  the  monastery 
by  certain  of  the  King*s  gentlemen-in-waiting,  and  after  the  religious 
ceremonies  had  been  performed,   was  taken   to   the  vault   by  the 
monks  of  the  Order  and  laid  to  rest.   And  so  ended  a  little  life  which, 
like  that  of  his  half-brother  Baltasar,  if  it  had  been  spared,  might 
have  stayed  the  decay  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
It  is  true  that  Don  John  of  Austria  survived,  and  for  a  short  time 
snatched  his  poor  brother  Charles-the-bewitched  from  the  clutchts 
of  his  foolish  mother  and  her  low  born  favourite  Valenzuela,  but 
who  knows  whether  the  strong  masterful  spirit  of  the  baby  of  four 
whom  it  was  dangerous  to  thwart  might  not,  if   he  had  grown  to 
manhood,  have  done  more  than  his  younger  brother  to  keep  the 
reins  of  power  when  once  he  grasped  them.     Poor  trembling,  white- 
faced  Charles-the-bewitched,  with  his  leaden  eyes  and  monstrous 
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projecting  jaw,  a  senile  dodderer  at  thirty,  wanted  a  strong  masterfuf 
spirit  like  this  to  hold  him  up  and  shield  him  from  the  vultures  that 
fought  over  the  carcass  before  the  poor  creature  was  dead.  But  it 
was  not  to  be,  and  the  forgotten  babe  of  the  sovereign  house  was  put 
with  so  many  other  princely  corpses  in  that  horrible  "  rotting  place 
of  princes,"  off  the  black,  marble  stair  of  the  regal  pantheon  of  the 
Escurial,  where,  not  so  very  many  years  ago,  I  saw  a  ghastly  heap  of 
princely  and  semi-princely  skulls  and  leg-bones  gathered  up  as  they 
had  fallen  from  ihe  rotting  coffins  to  the  floor.  There,  all  undis- 
tinguished from  the  others,  probably  enough  rests  still,  his  verj'name 
never  published,  and  his  short  existence  hardly  known  till  now,  Don 
Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  one  of  the  last  male  members  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  sovereign  house,  which  in  four  generations 
descended  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  greatness  to  con- 
tempt, disgrace,  decrepitude  and  decay. 

MARTIN  A.  SHARP  HUME. 
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Nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  silra'. 

IN  all  countries  alike»  the  forests  and  more  directly  particular  trees 
have  exercised  I  know  not  what  influence  and  fascination  ujxjn 
the  minds  of  the  dwellers  under  their  shade.  This  line  of  Virgil's, 
indeed,  will  find  an  answering  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of 
Nature.  And  the  feeling  of  pleasure  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from 
the  deeper  feeling  of  reverence.  W'liiisi  the  patriarch  trees  have 
survived  and  flourished,  generations  of  mortals  have  passed  away  ; 
and  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  repudiate  with  some  indig- 
nation the  inipeac!inient»  these  trees  possess  a  supernatural  and 
sacred  character.  If  in  tlunn  we  see  the  living  evidences  of  a 
beneficient  and  all  powerful  Creator,  this  feeling  of  reverence,  which 
is  as  it  were  unconsciously  evoked,  is  not  a  subject  for  derision  or 
false  shame,  and  I  know  not  why  we  should  attempt  to  conceal  it. 

The  ancient  Romans  at  any  rate  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  their 
belief  that  the  murmuring  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  they  held 
sacred  conveyed  to  them  the  wills  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  trees 
themselves  were  peopled  by  the  divine  attendants,  the  dr)'ads  and 
the  hamadryads  of  their  mythology.  The  oracles  of  Faunus  were, 
according  to  the  ^neid,  disclosed  through  incisions  made  in  the 
bark  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  altar,  and  the  divine  scerets  were 
thus  made  known  to  mortals.  So  also  sticks  cut  from  the  oak  were 
believed  to  transmit  the  answers  of  the  gods,  while  the  cutting  down 
of  one  of  these  trees  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacrilege  only  to  be 
expiated  by  a  solemn  sacrifice.  Lucian  tells  us  of  the  profound 
impression  which  the  Roman  soldiers  felt  when  they  were  commanded 
to  destroy  a  sacred  forest. 

It  was  an  ancient  forest,  up  to  LbaL  lime  respecte^l  hy  the  agc!i,  enclosing 
under  the  vault  of  its  inlcilaccl  branches  an  ab5;curc  atmosphere,  and  a  shadow- 
frozen  by  the  continual  absence  of  the  sun.  There  reigned  neither  fauns,  nor 
sylvans,  nor  nymphs,  ihc  divinities  of  the  woodmen,  but  the  aweinspiring  altars 
of  u  bart>aroiL<!  religion,  and  each  tree  had  received  a  sprinkling  of  human  blood. 
The  birds  of  the  air  feared  to  rest  on  these  branches  and  the  wild  beasts  dared  not 
make  their  lairs  in  these  ihickel*^.  .  .  .  The  solemn  images  of  the  gods  arc 
roughly  shaped  without  art,  with  trunks  rudely  carved.  ,  .  .     The  inhabitants 
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d«red  rol  frrquent  this  temple  of  their  worship  •  thev  h 

god*.     In  the  broad  day,  as  well  as  in  the  miUdle'  of  the  ^'*',  "^"^^^^^^  »'  to  tl 
does  not  approach  it  without  becoming  pale ;  he  fears  to  "'^   V  ^*^  ^"**'  himself 
these  iinislcr  abodes.  .  .  .  surprise  the  sovereign  of 

Cwar  gave  the  orHcr  to  destroy  this  forest,  but  the  bravest  ^^A^ 
hand*  tremble.  Uisiurl>e<i  by  the  formidable  majesty  of  th  ,  ^**'"'  ^^^  their 
that  if  they  struck  these  sacred  oaks  their  hatchets  would  b/  h  ^'  '^^"^  ''^li^'c^i 
Vhemselves.  Then  Cesar,  seeing  his  soldiers  terrified  and  m  r  i  ^^^^  "P°" 
one  of  their  arras,  and  delivered  a  blow  upon  an  oak  whose  t"**"'  ^"^^  "^ 
clouds.  The  iron  buried  iUclf  in  the  profaned  inink,  »•  Now  -^  pouched  the 
need  have  no  more  fear  ;  if  it  is  a  sacrilege  it  is  I  who  have  com'  **"'  ^^*»  *'  ^°" 
mediately  the  whole  army  obeyed.  All  the  forest  fell  and  th  '*'"*"^  *'•'*  'n»- 
the  trees  gave  place  to  the  light  of  day.  '  matted  heads  of 

And  as  to  the  Romans  we  in  England  owe  whatf»«-»^  «i  •^^ 

...  _  ,     ,      .        ■'**^^vcr  SKiil  w 

possess  m  arboriculture  or  forestry,  the  feehngs  of 

commingled  with  their  lessons  have   doubtless   descended 
whilst  the  ancient  Druids  crowned  themselves  in  the  celebrat'      *  r 
their  religious  ceremonies  with  the  leaves  of  the  oaV,  and  gather^^d  ^ 
sacred  emblems  its  offspring,  the  branches  of  the  mistletoe. 

In  many  countries  {perhaps   I  shotild  not  be  wrong  in  savine?  ' 
all  countries)  we  find  that  the  pcoi)le  had  their  tutelary  trees  just 
they  had  their  tutelary  gods,  the  former  being  the  altars  and  shrines 
of  the  latter.     Amongst  the  Scandinavians,  the  ash  was  held   to  be 
the  most  sacred  tree.     Serpents,  according  to  their  belief,  dared  not 
approach  it.     Hence  the  women  left  their  children  Avith  entire  con- 
fidence under  its  shade,  while  they  went  on  with  their  harvesting 
The  Jews  and  the  Arabs  place  the  date-palm  before  all  other  trees' 
because  it  was,  they  say,  made  of  the  same   clay  as  Adam,  and 
prophesied  through  its   leaves.      The  Rabbis  accredited   Abraham 
whh  a  knowledge  of  what  was  thus  conveyed  for  his  direction.       In 
Persia  the  inhabitants  burn  wax  tapers,  as  at  a  shrine,  before  the 
trees  which  they  hold  sacred,  the  oriental  plane  and  the  cypress. 
They  hope  thus  to  obtain  the  cure  of  their  maladies  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  wishes.     So  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India  the  Ficus  re/igiosa,^  under  which  Buddha  rested  for  seven 

'  The  /'uus  rdigiosa  belongs  lo  the  same  species  as  the  common  banyan  tree  of 
India.  Ficus  kfighaiemis,  which  MiUon  introduced  into  bis  Paradist  Lost,  when 
* 'These  both  together  went 
Tntu  the  thickest  wood^there  soon  they  chose 
The  fig-tree  ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  rcnown'J, 
But  -iuch  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Dcccan." 
The   Brahmins,   wc  inay  mention,  put  the  leaves  of  the  banyan  lo  other  uses, 
making  of  them  plates  to  cat  off.     The  leaves  of  the  Rdigma  tiemblc  in  the  air 
like  t^°"  ^^  <be  aspen. 
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years  plunged  in  divine  thought,  is  dedicated  to  religious  worship, 
and  may  on  no  account  be  felled  or  destroyed.  With  more  universal 
but  not  less  sincere  reverence  do  the  peasants  of  Russia  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  trees  which  they  are  about  to  cut,  and  depre- 
cate the  vengeance  of  the  deities  whose  resting-places  ihey  then 
proceed  to  destroy. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  believe  that  it  was  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  much  the  same  feeling  amongst  the  early  inhabitants  of 
our  own  country,  that  there  remain  to  us  the  ancient  yews  which  are 
to  be  found  in  so  many  of  our  churchyards.  Across  the  Channel, 
at  any  rate,  these  trees  were  the  objects  of  religious  worship.  I'he 
Breton  princes  used  to  pray  under  their  shade  before  they  entered 
into  the  church  itself,  and  none  of  the  people  dared  pluck  even  a 
leaf.  One  day  it  was  said  that  some  Norman  pirates  showed  them- 
selves less  scrupulous  ;  two  of  ihem  climbed  a  yew  tree  in  order  to 
cut  some  branches  for  bows.  Both  of  them  fell  from  the  top  of  the 
tree  and  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

Nor  were  such  superstitions  wholly  absent  from  our  own  countr)', 
where  penalties  were  said  to  follow,  or  m  any  case  were  made  to 
follow,  the  felling  of  ancient  trees.  Borrowing  the  custom  which 
prevailed  in  Lombardy,  there  were  many  who  were  glad  to  see  the 
cutting  of  a  tree  followed  by  the  cutting  of  the  arm  which  felled  it. 
Nay,  there  are  now  some  who  would  be  glad  to  see  ihc  revival  of  this 
gentle  custom.  And  the  protection  society  which  has  lately  been 
formed  in  favour  of  the  old  woods  has  its  supporters  amongst  all 
classes.  *' Hence,  in  all  ages,"  says  the  author  of  the  '' Sylva 
Britannica"  in  his  introduction,  *'the  earliest  dawn  of  civilisation 
has  been  marked  by  a  reverence  of  woods  and  groves  ;  devotion 
has  fled  to  their  recesses  for  the  performance  of  her  most  solemn 
rites  ;  princes  have  chosen  the  shade  of  some  wide-spreading  tiee 
under  which  to  receive  the  deputations  of  the  neighbouring  great 
ones  of  the  earth  ;  and  angels  themselves,  it  is  recorded,  have  not  dis- 
dained to  deliver  their  celestial  messages  beneath  the  same  verdant 
canopy." 

Even  for  those  who  have  less  important  uses  for  the  canopy  ot 
shade,  and  whose  ideas  are  more  akin  to  the  doice  far  nienit  of 
Tityrus  than  10  the  tedium  of  a  state  ceremonial,  the  destruction 
of  a  noble  oak,  such  as  look  place  at  Hampton  Court  the  other  day, 
touches  a  chord  of  sympathy. '  Nor  would  we  be  apathetic  if  such 
a  misfortune  were  to  befall  the  famous  trees  of  other  countries.     Who 

'  One  of  the  eight  largest  txik  Irees  in  England,  saM  to  be  1, 100  yc«s  old, 
with  a  circumference  at  ihe  base  of  33  feci. 
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It  is  still,  we  hope,  permitted  us  to  approach  the  consideration  of 
some  matters  from  the  non-mercantile  side,  even  in  England,  and  the 
intrusion  of  this  into  the  shaping  of  a  tree  seems  so  wholly  unnatural 
that  a  little  warmth  may  be  imported  into  the  repudiation  of  the 
idea.  Happily,  however,  this  is  not  now  so  necessary.  Still  more 
happily,  it  is  not  now  so  paying. 

We  have  not  now  to  consider  the  necessity  for  "knees"  for  our 
ships  of  war,  nor  the  long  stems  necessary  for  their  masts.  Our 
trees  are  grown  for  their  beauty,  or  for  their  utility  in  other  directions 
than  the  mere  value  of  their  timber,  now  imported  so  largely  from 
abroad.  The  cause  of  scientific  forestry,  perhaps,  may  suffer,  but 
practical  forestry,  where  the  two  terms  are  not  synonymous,  will 
fitly  take  its  place.  The  weallh  of  England  in  the  future  is  likely — 
if  forecasts  are  of  any  value  at  all — lo  lie  in  its  parks  and  its  meadows; 
and  if  these  in  their  turn  are  to  be  productive  ihcy  must  bo  surrounded 
by  trees,  as  well  for  the  shelter  they  afford  as  for  the  floods  and 
droughts  they  are  able  to  prevent.  For  nine  years,  or  it  may  be  for 
nineteen  years,  you  may  do  without  them :  in  the  tenth  or  the  twentieth 
(although  the  latter  calculation  borders  just  a  little  on  the  insane)  you 
will  be  ruined,  and  that  may  prove  an  ar^mentum  ad  hominen^  more 
powerful  than  gain  of  what  is  curtly  dismissed  as  mere  planting  for 
effect. 

Our  clinuie,  in  the  consideration  of  trees  suitable  for  planting, 
enables  us  to  dispense  with  many  of  the  conditions  which  wise 
forestry  demands  in  other  countries.  There,  there  are  separate  zones 
which  are  sacred,  as  it  were,  to  the  cultivation  of  a  particular  tree. 
Thus,  Japan  has  no  fewer  than  five  separate  zones,  each  marked  by 
its  distinctive  flora  ;  and  to  take  an  example  nearer  home^  the  three 
forest  regions  of  Switzerland  arc  sharply  defined,  and  resent  the 
intrusion  of  any  but  the  indigenous  species  of  tree— the  larch  in 
particular  keeping  sacred  its  stronghold  in  the  Central  Alps.  While, 
therefore,  the  larch  iii  planted  at  haphazard  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
England,  it  is  obviously  a  tree  better  fitted  for  the  open  atmosphere 
and  crumbling  soil  of  the  mountains  ;  and  it  is  this  partiality  for  a 
particular  zone  which  causes  seeds  of  larch  taken  from  trt^es  grown 
in  less  exposed  situations  to  fail  in  this  country,  and  to  cause  great 
disappointment  to  the  planters. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  seed,  and  also  the  seedlings,  of 
other  trees  besides  the  larch.  Those  who  intend  to  plant  in  the 
South  of  England  wiU  do  well  to  pet  their  yotmg  trees  from  the 
North,  where  they  have  been  fairly  hardened.  Grigor,  when  speaking 
of  the  Scotch  fir  (Pinus  syivestn's),  says  :  "  I  have  experienced  the 
worthlessness  of  plants  grown  from  imported  seeds,  on  account  of 
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their  being  too  tender  to  withstand  the  severitv  nf    k  ti 

the  North  of  Scotland,  even  in  a  nurser>-  with  so  K      '^***'*^  *" 

in  another  place  he  says,  speaking  of  coniferaT^  shelter.-  And 
influence  of  soil  and  climate  on  many  species  alt^^"^^  '  "^^ 
even  in  one  generation,  and  sometimes  produces'^aT^^  «^*»a«ctCT 
diflercnce  as  that  which  exists  between  one  species  'T'P*^"^*  * 
The  first  larches  grown  in  Scotland  were  said  to  be  th^"  *»<Hher." 
Dunkeld,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Hf^hu"'*^  *^ 
AgricuUuralSociely's  Transactions.  Five  trees  were  origi'^  li  **  *"*^ 
in  rough  gravelly  soil,  130  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sU.  ^J***^*^ 
three  of  these  were  cut  down   and  sold   for   jj,  a   foot  '^*^ 

building  company  in  Leith.      They   contained,    being    th  ^^  ^  ^^ 
80  years  old,  from  140  to  170  cubic  feet  of  timber.     Tj,e  ^^"* 

two  are  the  celebrated  Dunkeld  lurches  of  our  own  day  *Q»ng 

It  may  seem  a  strange  step  to  come  directly  from  speakin 
larch  to  the  king  of  English  trees,  the  oak,   and   yet    th    ° 
frequently  grown  together.     This  for  a  twofold  reason.      Pi-i     ^^ 
larch,  growing  more  quickly  than  the  oak,  affords  it  a  useful  she!        ^ 
in  planter's   [jarlance  it   is  d   first-rate   nurse  ;   and,   secondlv      ) 
larch  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  surface  soil,  while  th  '      T 
strikes  its  roots  deep  down  through  intervening  strata,  seekin     f 
its  favourite  clay.      The  old  adage  has  it,  *'  A  larch  will  buy  a  ho 
before  an  oak  will  buy  a  saddle";  and  the  two  trees,  the  one 
exotic,  the  other  indigenous  to  the  soil,  may  profitably  be  cuhivated 
together.      The  English  oak,  Quercus  robur,  with  its  two  principal 
varieties  (Q, pcduncuhta  and  Q.  sessiliflora),  is  one  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  species  which  are  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  all 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.      Every  county  in  England  and 
some  in  Scotland  boasts  its  favourite  oak,  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  size  or  its  traditions.     Of  these,  the  Cowthorpe  oak,  in  Yorkshire 
with  its  circumference  of  78  feet,  is  perhaps  the  largest     In  Selby's 
time  the  finest  oaks  in  England  were  said  to  be  the  Wotton  and 
the  Chandos  oaks.      The  county    of  Hereford,  where  the  soil  is 
a  thick  red  clay,  has  an  unusual  number  of  named  oaks.     There  we 
have  the  Morcas  Park,  the   Uugh    I-ady,  the  Croft,  the  Crump, 
(he  Rosamaund,  &:c.     In  the  New  Forest  reign  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
while  Gog  and  Magog  dominate  the  Yardley   Forest.     In  Scotland 
there  is  the  Wallace  oak  in  Renfrew,  and  the  far-famed  Capon  oak 

^f  the  old  Jed  Forest. 

^-»nked  with  the  oak  as  a  precursor  of  the  wet  or  dryness  of  the 
coming  summer,  as  foretold  by  the  earlier  or  later  putting  forth  of   . 
'^•ives,  comes  the  ash.      Luxuriating  in  a  rich  and  damp  soil  it 
^rywhere  in  Great  Britain  attains  large  proportions.     The  Carnoch 
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ash  in  Stirlingshire  was  31  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  Woburn 
tree  girthed  20  feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  There  are  several 
trees  in  the  far  North  of  Scotland  which  are  said  to  girth  from  14  to 
17  feet.  With  all  this  wide  range  of  growth,  the  want  of  ash  wood, 
which  is  superior  to  all  others  for  the  making  both  of  waggons  and 
lighter  carriages,  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  felt  in  this  countr>', 
and  it  has  been  the  desire  of  timber  merchants  to  find  a  substitute 
for  it  amongst  the  various  woods  which  reach  us  from  abroad. 
Any  really  good  substitute  would  find  a  ready  sale.  This  I  may 
venture  to  commend,  in  the  interests  of  India  and  our  Colonies, 
to  the  attention  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Imperial 
Institute. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trees  in  this  country,  from  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  is  the  Tortworth  chestnut,  in  Gloucestershire, 
whose  remains  still  exist  to  attest  iis  former  grandeur.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  tree  that  was  ever  planted  in  Great  Britain  by 
man.  For  the  chestnut  {Castartea  t'esca^  the  same  tree  as  the 
"Chestnut  of  the  Hundred  Horses '"of  Mount  Etna)  was  at  some 
time  or  other,  probably  during  the  Roman  Empire,  imported  from  its 
native  country,  namely,  Western  Asia,  into  England.  It  was  lately 
mentioned  that  this  tree  was  used  to  designate  and  identify  a 
boundary  in  the  year  11 35,  and  at  the  time  of  Struti  it  measured 
50  feet  in  girth  at  a  height  of  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  contained 
1,965  cubic  feet  of  timber.  The  sweet  chestnut  is,  unfortunately, 
almost  certain  to  decay  at  the  heart  in  this  country  at  an  early  age. 
In  this  respect  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  horse  chestnut,  also  intro- 
duced from  the  I>cvanij  the  tree  which  gives  iis  name  to  Chestnut 
Sunday  for  visitors  to  Bushey  Park.  The  Burleigh  chestnut,  near 
Exeter,  used  to  be  celebrated  in  former  times,  and  in  Lincolnshire 
there  is  one  over  70  feet  in  height. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  imported  trees  we  may  note  the 
singular  decHne  in  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,* 
as  compared  with  the  same  wood  when  grown  in  its  native  habitat. 
A  writer  in  the  Meld  a  little  time  back  writes  as  under  : 

As  to  profit  in  growing  cedars,  the  following  incident  m^y  cnUghlcn  you.  At 
a  la^e  timber  sale  a  fine  cedar  was  offered,  which  was  measured  lo  have  i  ,000  feet 
of  timber  in  it.  The  only  offer  was  £^.  The  auctioneer  said  it  ought  to  be 
worth  I/.  (>d.  a  foot,  and  there  was  a  reserve  of  £^o  on  the  tree. 

This  experience,  however,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  evi- 
dence  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 

'  The  largest  cedars  in  Kngland  arc  those  al  Clumber  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle's), 
which  girth  27  feet  at  3  feet  high.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  wc  may  note 
Ihal  one  of  the  original  Irccs  on  Mount  Lebanon  mca^uted  36^  feel  in  circum* 
fercn^e. 
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(or  Ac  VHiBiMBeacs  of  oar  Kary 

mlbp*  lo  io  0K  OiiKr  period  of  cor 

•cm  vai  pbnttd  far  the  bo«s  vfuch  lh^  faiHBC 

WCWJM*-     ^^  Itare,  then,  besides  the   iadmdtal  trees    already 

jBfltffat  to  as  grovii^  ia  our  churcfayards,  groves  of  ycm  such  as  llm 

at  Norfoury  m  Surrey,  and  the  rev  walks  which  adorn  the  grounds  of 

many  an  English  and  Scottish  mansion  and  Border  casde.    Thoe 

are  ▼err  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^'^  species  in  ^fierent  parts  of  Great  Bmain. 

One,  for  instance,  ai  Crowhorst,  the  hi^iest  point  of  Suss^,  is  33  fecc 

in  drcumfcrencc.    It  is  a  matter  of  some  speculation,  remeraberiog 

the  feci  that  there  is  an  epoch  at  which  the  yew  ceases  to  grow,  how 

old  some  of  these  giants  must  be.    The  increase  of  growth  in  the 

IMS  which  arc  in  the  churchyard  at  BasUdon,  near  Reading. 

has  been  chronicled  in  the  parish  register,  and  it  is  surprising  to 

note  how  «man  a  girth  ibey  atuined  at  the  age  of  .30  years. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  1  may  trj'  the  pauence  of  my  readers  by 

\^^     .    „^.p  with  me  the  dimensions  ofother  famous  trees  of 

asking  tbem  to  note  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^^^p.^^^  ^^ 

Great  BnUin.  ^'\^'^^^  to  each  other,  whik  they  all  yield 
^rt  and  mam  am  »^;^P^^^^^^^  ^^hus  the  famous  ^'Crawley 

homage  to  ^^^-J^^^^^^^^^  of  nearly  6.  feet-more  than 
Elm,"  which  ^^/  ^^''""^  '  t„.  ^.hich  visitors  to  Uusanne  wiU 
double  that  of  the  one  ^',         ''^^  ^^^  ^^r^,„„,  „,^„m,;„)  has  it. 

readily  -"-^;^;,^  wUh  a  cucumterence  of  over 

largest  reprcseniaiive  m  rs.^ 
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reet.  The  largest  beech  tree  is  said  to  grow  on  the  **  brash  " 
'formaiion  in  Combury  Park,  Berkshire;  whilst  the  "chalk"  of 
Sussex  is  held  to  give  its  favourite  nourishment  to  the  celebrated 
beech  woods  in  that  county.  The  sycamore,  or  greater  maple,  finds 
its  largest  exani])lo  in  Cobham  Park,  with  a  circumference  of  26  feet, 
only  2  feet  less  than  that  of  the  sycamore  of  Troas,'  near  the 
source  of  the  Rhine.  In  lime  trees,  on  the  other  hwid,  we  are  easily 
beaten  by  the  trees  of  Villars,  near  Freiburg,  and  of  Prilly,  near 
I^usanne,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  circumference  of  nearly  40  feet. 
The  Lombardy  poplar  {Populus  dUatata\  is  a  characteristic  tree 
of  many  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  plain  country  of 
France.  It  has  ihe  great  advantage  as  a  hedgerow  tree  of  not 
intercepting  too  much  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  adjoining  crops. 
Grigor,  I  think,  mentions  that  a  villager  at  Great  Tew,  Oxfordshire, 
lived  to  see  trees  which  he  had  himself  planted  attain  a  height  of 
125  feet.  But  the  finest  poplar  tree  of  Saint  Julien,  near  Troyes,  far 
surpasses  these,  with  a  circumference  of  41^  Ceet, 

The  silver  fir  of  Roseneath,  witha  girth  of  22  feet  4  inches  at  3  feel 
up,  has  long  been  supposed  to  xG.\^n /adh  pn'fueps  in  its  class,  though 
I  have  heard  recently  of  another  claimant  to  the  title  in  Yorkshire. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  boasts— perhaps  I  should  here  use  the  past  tense 
instead  of  the  present — the  largest  willow ;  and  Lee  Court,  Blackheath| 
the  largest  oriental  jjlane,  which  last  has  been  cuUivaied  in  Great 
Britain  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  over  300  years. 

May  we  just  mention  the  tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera) 
with  its  rich  light  green  leaves  squared  off",  or  rather  shai)ed  out  as  it 
were,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  we  owe  to  Canada  ;  the  hard  but 
somewhat  cross-grained  hornbeam  ;  the  graceful  birch,  which  Bums 
sung  of  in  his  "  Uirks  of  Aberfeldy  " ;  and  many  a  pine  and  fir  which 
compose  the  "  shaggy  woods  "  of  Caledonia,  "  stem  and  wild"?  And 
to  the  trees  less  generally  known,  but  equally  beautiful  in  the  shades 
of  their  foliage  by  themselves,  and  doubly  useful  in  the  colours 
which  they  harmoniously  blend  with  the  greens  of  our  native  trees, 
and  which  we  owe  either  to  our  own  Colonies  or  to  far-off  Japan,  we 
bid  a  welcome  none  the  less  hearty  because  the  urgency  of  space 
demands  that  it  shall  be  collective. 

GEORGE    CAOKLL. 

'  This  tree  i&  inseparably  cunnccteil  wUh  llie  furmalion  oT  the  Republic  uf  the 
GrisoDS,  and  appeals  lo  ihc  lovers  of  history,  as  well  as  of  nature.  On  the  fourth 
jubilee  of  ihc  Lcif^e,  inaugurated  in  the  Ars^t  insta-Qce  under  iis  branches,  there 
was  erected  a  smalt  chapel  with  thi^  inscription  on  it!>  porch  :  '^  Vou  arc  called  to 
liberty.  Where  ihc  spirit  of  God  is  (here  is  freedom.  Our  fathers  had  faiih  in 
thee,  Seigneur,  and  ihou  hast  made  them  free." 
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daily,  having  regard  to  work  and  other  circumstances, 
and  if  the  economy  were  kept  properly  employed,  it  would  mean 
that  the  individual  would  be  in  the  most  perfect  health  and  con- 
dition, and  ought  to  Uve  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
But  how  seldom  does  this  occur  !  From  some  cause  or  other, 
more  is  taken  than  is  necessary  to  supply  constitutional  require- 
ments, and  the  result  is  that  the  surplus  remains  stored,  and  in 
someway  or  other  acts  prejudicially.  If  it  does  not  cause  absolute 
illness,  it  impedes  vigour  and  elasticity  and  leads  to  a  feeling  of 
malaise  and  disinclination  for  work,  making  one's  ordinar)-  occupation 
a  burden.  We  arc  tempted  to  eat  when  we  are  not  hungry  and  drink 
when  we  are  not  thirsty,  and  if  we  do  we  must  pay  the  penalty.  More 
than  this,  in  this  life,  at  all  events,  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
on  the  children,  and  the  old  port  drunk  by  the  grandfather  yields 
a  crop  of  gout  in  the  grandson.  Stimulant  taken  to  excess  in  the 
father  transmits  the  curse  to  the  progeny,  and  they  start  in  the  struggle 
of  life  handicapped  from  the  first  hour,  and,  like  a  race-horse  with 
no  stamina,  fail  early  in  the  race. 

During  the  period  of  youth  the  different  organs  are  so  active  that 
it  is  not  often  any  very  great  harm  arises  from  surplus  food  that  goes  to 
waste.  Nature  seems  to  find  some  outlet  for  the  used-up  material, 
and  the  natural  elasticity  and  activity  of  early  life  burns  up  unused 
waste  almost  like  a  furnace.  But  after  youth  has  passed  and  the 
body  has  arrived  at  full  development  a  different  state  of  affairs  ob- 
tains, and  it  becomes  then  a  serious  matter  (if  robust  health  and  con- 
dition are  to  be  maintained)  how  to  equalise  the  supply  to  the  demand. 
If  more  food  is  taken  than  the  system  requires,  or  food  unsuitable  to 
it  (the  old  adage  is  quite  true,  that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison),  it  becomes  stored  in  some  way  or  other  and  clogs  the 
machine  either  in  the  form  of  obesity  or  gout  poison,  rheumatism  or 
indigestion,  or  biliousness,  or  in  many  other  ways,  that  mean  a 
departure  from  absolute  health  :  and  any  departure  from  absolute 
health  means  an  increased  liability  to  all  sorts  of  more  serious 
diseases.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  a  perfectly  healthy  body  is 
not  unassailable  to  disease  of  every  kind,  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
number  of  individuals  may  be  subjected  to,  say,  the  poison  of  cholera 
or  typhoid  fever  and  may  entirely  escape,  while  others,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  fall  easy  victims.  Cases  are  well  known  to 
physiologists  where  a  man  may  be  insusceptible  to  certain  infectious 
diseases  at  one  time  and  at  another  time  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their 
attack.  The  inference  would  be  that  at  the  particular  time  when  he 
was  unassailable  the  constitution  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  health. 
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taken  daily,  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  acting  and  circulate  the  blood, 
and  thus  brace  up  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  A  certain 
number  of  hours  should  elapse  between  the  meals,  and  these  should 
be  carefully  apportioned  with  regard  to  their  constituents  and  quality. 
Only  three  meals  should  be  taken  daily,  and  the  best  hours  for  these 
would  be^breakfast  S  or  9  A.M.,  lunch  or  dinner  i  or2  p.m.,  high  tea 
or  late  dinner  7  or  8  p.m.  :  nothing  but  fresh  fruit  or  liquid  to  quench 
thirst  being  taken  between  meals. 

In  preparing  for  the  moors,  or  for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  par- 
tridge shooting,  or  for  any  pursuit  requiring  endurance,  the  reduction 
of  fat  should  be  carried  on  until  the  body  only  retains  a  little  more 
than  the  normal  quantity,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  should  be 
gradually  raised  to  that  necessary  for  a  fair  day's  sport  Many  a 
sudden  death  has  occurred  on  the  moors  and  in  the  hunting-field 
through  neglect  of  these  precautions,  for  there  is  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  take  \iolent  exercise  day  after  day  before  the  heart 
and  nervous  system  are  toned  up  to  it. 

The  pain  in  the  back  and  side  which  hunting  and  sporting  men 
often  experience  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  arises  generally  from 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs,  due  to  want  of  condition. 

In  ordinary  breathing  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  strained  in 
the  effort  of  expiration  during  exercise,  and  the  rules  that  I  have  here 
laid  down  would  obviate  this. 

Where  this  occurs  in  ladies,  the  use  of  the  dnmb-bells  and  exercise 
— walking  and  riding,  or  tricycling,  gradually  increased  from  day  to 
day,  will  soon  remedy  the  fault  ;  and  of  course  tight  lacing  should 
be  avoided.* 

tattoos.  Dr.  Morgan  has  applied  this  test  to  the  394  cases  onder  consideration. 
According  to  Dr.  Farr's  Hfc  tables  the  expectation  of  life  at  20,  the  average  age  of 
University  oarsmen,  is  40  years.  But  the  survivors  have  stitl an  expectation  of  life 
of  14  years  before  ihem,  and  this  must  be  added  on,  while  a  calculated  allowance 
must  be  made  for  those  who  have  died,  and  an  estimate  also  deducted  for  the 
seventeen  lives  who  reckon  themselves  damaged.  The  whole  calculation  is  too 
long  to  be  gone  into  here,  but  lite  result  is  decidedly  favourable  ;  for,  taking  the 
experience  as  it  stands,  the  expectation  of  life  of  each  indi^nduat  comes  out,  not 
40,  but  42  years.  So  that  any  insurance  office  which  had  taken  them  all  at 
ordinary  rates  would  be  making  a  handsome  profit  and  exhibit  a  good  prospective 
balance-sheet.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  for  young  men  in  good  health 
very  severe  atMetic  training  strengthens  the  constitution  and  lengthens  life. 

'  No  girl  who  tight  laces  can  retain  her  beauty  long.  The  compression  of  the 
diflTcrcnt  organs  whose  free  play  is  necessary  to  health  soon  tells,  and  a  pale,  pasty 
complexion  and  general  want  of  tone  result.  Indeed,  these  are  by  no  means,  bad 
as  they  are,  the  worst  penalty  the  votary  of  fashion  pays  for  the  quesiionablc 
honour  of  lookini;  like  a  wasp. 
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The  occupation  of  the  fairer  portion  of  creation  being,  as  a  rule, 
more  sedentary  than  that  of  men,  it  is  even  more  essential  for  ihem 
to  learn  the  few  rules  that  lead  to  the  attainment  of  jierfect  health, 
and  the  preservation  of  symmetry  of  form  and  beauty.  The  proper 
enamel  for  the  complexion  is  health,  and  the  proper  way  to  keep  tbe 
^gure  within  the  lines  of  beauty  is  by  diet  and  exercise. 

An  excess  of  fat  is  not  hid  by  tight  lacing,  or  by  the  wiles  of  the 
fashionable  dressmaker.  In  truth,  she  only  makes  it  more  prominent. 
All  adventitious  aids  to  beauty  advocated  by  the  charlatan  or  the 
quack  in  the  way  of  cosmetics  only  destroy  it.  The  sulphurous 
atmosphere  of  I-ondon  makes  the  use  of  bismuth  and  all  other  skin 
enamels  very  palpable  in  a  few  hours  after  they  are  put  on,  by  giving 
them  the  jieculiar  leaden  blue  tint  so  observable,  alas  !  too  often. 

Very  simple  rules  indeed  are  necessary  to  insure  health  and 
condition,  and  these  rules  can  be  carried  out  without  interfering  with 
the  comfort  or  the  mode  of  life  from  day  to  day.  It  may  be  broadly 
put  in  this  way — that  to  insure  proper  condition  the  human  animal 
requires  a  little  more  of  tissue-forming  food,  and  a  little  less  of  heat* 
forming  food,  or  the  converse,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
system  and  the  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

In  this  way  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand  may  be  kept  as 
nearly  even  as  may  be.  Further  than  this,  a  little  consideration  must 
be  paid  as  to  the  mode  of  life.  A  man  or  woman  leading  a  sedentary 
life  requires  a  little  different  kind  of  food  from  one  who  does  a  large 
amount  of  physical  work,  and  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  health 
and  condition  cannot  be  attained  without  a  certain  amount  of 
exercise.  The  horse  offers  the  best  illustration  of  what  diet  and 
exercise  will  do,  and  for  health  and  usefulness  fresh  air  and  exercise 
are  as  important  a  factor  in  the  attainment  of  proper  condition  as 
food.  If  a  horse  is  brought  in  from  grass  fat  and  out  of  condition, 
and  is  put  in  the  stable  and  fed  on  corn  and  hay,  he  will  rapidly 
part  with  his  surplus  substance  and  become  high-spirited  and  active, 
but  if  he  is  not  properly  gr&omed  and  txercised  he  will  not  gain  the 
condition  that  is  essential  for  hard  work  and  continued  health  :  and 
what  exercise  and  grooming  will  do  for  a  horse  it  will  also  do  for  a 
man.'     I  think  everyone  who  keeps  horses  will  agree  with  me  when 

'  Of  Utc  years  mruisage  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atlention,  and  really  it 
*1oe5  for  the  human  being  what  grooming  does  for  the  horse,  for  grooming  is  really 
massage,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  great  adjunct  to  health  and  condiiion.  An 
extremely  handy  appliance  for  this  purpose  is  the  "  Massage  Rubber,"  which  can 
be  procured  from  Mr.  E.  Crutchloe,  of  Albert  Chambers,  Victoria  Slree*,  West- 
minster. The  use  of  this  in  the  case  of  people  who  are^unable  to  lake  active 
exercise,  either  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  other  way.  will  undoubtedly  tend 
conduce  to  robust  health  and  keep  the  skia  acting  bcaltbily. 
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say  that  a  horse  kept  in  good  condition  and  properly  fed  and 
groomed  is  far  less  liable  to  disease  than  the  converse,  and  will  do 
hard  work  for  a  greater  number  of  years ;  and  this  applies  with  equal 
force  to  human  beings.  More  men  rust  out  than  wear  out.  It  is  an 
incontrovertible  fact  that  men  in  penal  servitude  enjoy  better  health 
than  those  in  workhouses.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1847  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  at  Taunton  died  like  flies,  while  those  in 
the  gaol  escaped.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prison  inmates 
had  more  fresh  air,  work,  and  exercise  than  the  unfortunate  pauper 

•who  was  doomed  to  end  his  days  in  that  horrible  den  known  as  the 
•*  Union."  Let  us  hope  that  before  another  epidemic  comes  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  our  civilisation  may  have  a  happier  lot  and  a  better 
home  for  their  declining  years,  and  that  they  may  not  he  the  focus 
from  which  epidemics  spread,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
The  advantages  and  benefits  of  training,  which  really  means 
putting  the  body  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  are  well  put  by  Dr. 
Chambers.     He  says  it  leads  to — 

ti.  The  removal  of  superfluous  fat  and  water. 
2.  The  increase  of  contractile  power  in  the  muscles. 
3.   Increased  endurance. 
4.  "Wind,"  that  is,  a    power  of  breathing  and  circulating    the 
blood  steadily  in  spite  of  exertion. 

The  first  object  is  aimed  at  by  considerably  adding  to  the  daily 
amount  of  nitrogenous  food,  i.e.  meat,  and  diminishing  farinaceous 
foods  and  sweets,  and  providing  that  the  supply  should  be  so  con- 
sumed as  to  be  fully  digested.  The  second  and  third  are  secured,  says 
Dr.  Chambers,  by  gradually  increasing  the  demands  made  upon  the 
muscles  till  they  have  learnt  to  exert  at  will  all  the  powers  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  natural  structure  of 
the  individual  permits.  Wind  is  improved  by  choosing  as  part  of 
the  training  an  exercise,  such  as  running,  which  can  be  sustained 
only  when  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs  do  their  duty 
fairly. 

■  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  become  imder  a  regimen  of  this  kind 
jnore  "corky  "or  elastic,  and  more  prominent  when  "put  up  "  in  a 
state  of  contraction.  They  improve  in  quality  and  efficiency,  but 
that  they  become  larger  is  extremely  problematical  ;  nor  is  this 
necessary,  Increase  of  size  does  not  always  mean  increase  of 
strength. 

The  skin  becomes  soft  and  smooth,  and  apparently  more  trans- 
lucent, so  that  the  ted  bloom  of  youth  shines  through  it  more  bril- 
liantly.   The  insensible  perspiration  is  regular  and  even ;  while  at 
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the  same  lime  sweating  is  not  so  readily  induced  by  bodily  excrti 
and  it  is  never  cold  and  sudden,  even  with  mental  excitement 

Superfluous  fat  is  removed  from  all  parts  of  the  person,  as 
evinced  by  loss  of  weight.*  This  requires  to  be  carefully  tested  I 
the  scales  from  time  to  time  ;  for  if  the  reduction  be  carried  beyofl 
a  certain  point,  which  varies  in  different  men,  a  loss  of  power  and  i 
endurance  is  felt,  and  probably  future  evil  results  may  arise.'  TW 
point  is  technically  called  the  **  fighting  weight,"  but  the  observatioi 
of  it  need  not  be  confined  to  the  pugilistic  trade.  The  meaning  c 
this  is  that  when  perfect  condition  is  attained,  a  rigorous  mode  c 
diet  and  exercise  should  be  stopped  and  a  moderately  easy  one  mad 
to  supplant  it.     This,  of  course,  may  be  life-long. 

Training  increases  wonderfully  the  viial  capacity  of  the  chest,  a 
that  a  much  greater  quantity  of  air  can  be  blown  in  and  out  of  thi 
lungs,  and  wirh  greater  force  than  previously.  And  this  vin 
capacity  endures  longer  than  any  other  of  the  improvements — ind 
it  lasts  for  the  whole  of  life  under  certain  conditions,  and  incri 
its  length.  It  is  evidence  of  the  permanent  elasticity  of  the  p 
inonary  tissue,  an  efficient  protection  against  asthma,  emph)*seini 
and  other  degenerations  of  the  organ  of  breathing. 

Indigestion,  acidity  of  stomach,  sleeplessness,  weariness  of  lift 
nervous  indecision,  dyspeptic  palpitations,  and  irregularity  of  th 
bowels  disappear  under  a  system  of  conditioning.  But  if  they  e 
the  regimen  should  be  entered  upon  with  more  than  usual  cauti 
and  under  medical  advice. 

But  to  proceed  :  tlie  evils  of  want  of  exercise  may  be  seen 
the  muscles  of  a  broken  limb,  where,  from  disuse,  they  soon  beco 
wasted  and  powerless,  and  though  the  muscles  that  are  exerct 
may  be  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  these,  simply  from  the 
waste  of  inactivity,  are  weak  and  flaccid.  Not  only  do  we  find  this 
apply  to  the  individual,  but  it  even  applies  to  their  progeny,  whenj 
sedentary  work  is  carried  on  from  father  to  son  for  generations  ;  for  it 
13  an  absolute  fact  that  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields  who  have  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  nature  of  their  work,  to  indoor  labour  for  many  decade^ 
and  whose  exercise  consists  in  watching  the  spindle  and  the  loom 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  who  scarcely  know  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  what  a  holiday  means,  arc  a  small,  puny^  ill-developed 
set  of  people,  and  look  old  before  youth  is  over.    Were  they  not 

'  Sec  Foods  for  the  Fat :  the  Scuniifc  Cure  of  Corfmleney,  By  N.  E.  Yorke^' 
Davies.     London  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  214  Piccadilly.  . 

■  A  sixth  paTt  of  ihe  weight  of  the  body  should  be  of  fat ;  more  than  this  9 
incompatible  wilh  proper  condition  01  tUfs^fHtt  health. 
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abstemious  class  they  would  long  ago  have  died  out  altogether, 
the  other  band,  as  specimens  of  fine  physique,  due  to  proper 
food  and  exercise,  and  all  the  surroundings  that  conduce  to  robust 
health,  take   the  royal  families   of  Europe   and    the  upper   classes. 

•Perhaps  there  are,  however,  compensations  even  in  these  extreme 
cases,  and  the  luxurious  suffer  from  many  ailments,  such  as  gout, 
obesity,  &a,  almost  unknown  to  the  underfed,  underpaid  Dorset 
labourer  or  lx>ndon  sempstress, 
^k  I  may  be  asked,  How^  is  robust  health  to  be  obtained  and  main- 
"^  tained  at  any  given  period  of  life?  Of  course  it  would  be  easy  for 
me  as  a  dietitian  to  draw  out  for  any  individual  at  any  age,  as  I  do 
in  hundreds  of  cases,  proper,  easy  rules  as  to  diet  and  exercise  which 
should  compass  this  end,  and  in  doing  so  1  should  only  need  to 
take  into  consideration  the  particular  occui)ation — whether  sedentary 
or  acdve — of  the  person  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  or  her  consti- 
tution ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  in  an  article  of  this  kind,  limited 
as  it  is  in  space,  to  apply  such  knowledge  so  as  to  make  it  serviceable 
in  all  cases,  because  really  so  much  depends  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  individual,  his  mode  of  life  and  environment.  A  few  rules  may 
be  laid  down,  however,  which  will  apply  in  most  cases.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  exercise  will  do  everything,  and  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  food  ihey  eat,  or  how  much  it  may  consist  of,  or  how  often 
they  take  it.  They  never  experience  the  effect  of  that  grandest  of 
aU  medicine— hunger  \  a  finer  medicine,  in  many  cases,  than  all 
those  contained  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  I  am  often  amused  watching 
boating  men  on  the  river  in  summer  endeavouring  to  work  off  the 
results  of  over-eattng  and  drinking  during  the  other  months  of  the 
year,  more  especially  when  this  takes  the  form  of  obesity.  This 
they  try  to  do  by  violent  exercise  in  the  way  of  rowing.  They  seem 
to  think  that,  if  they  tire  themselves  in  this  way,  good  condition 
is  assured  \  and  the  observer  will  see  them,  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
sitting  down  to  a  heavy  meal  of  meat,  potatoes,  bread,  puddings, 
f>astry,  beer  and  sweet  wines,  bread  and  icheese,  to  say  nothing  of 
H  more  elaborate  menus.  Now,  what  is  the  result  ?  They  do  good  in 
^  one  way  and  undo  it  in  another.  It  is  true  they  exhaust  themselves, 
and  possibly  improve  a  little  in  condition,  or,  from  overdoing  it,  the 
reverse,  but  they  do  not  lose  fat,  or  gain  stamina,  and  for  this  reason; 
they  do  not  adapt  their  diet  to  their  work.  If  a  man  who  is  out  of 
condition  and  overburdened  with  fat  and  other  effete  products,  which 
make  themselves  known  in  the  form  of  gout,  rheumatism,  biliousness, 
and  other  ailments  of  overfeeding  and  underworking,  were  to  take  the 
same  amount  of  exercise,  and  then  go  home  or  to  an  hotel  and  have  a 
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little  clear  soup,  a  nice  piece  of  plain  boiled  or  grilled  fish,  a  good  cut 
of  roast  joint,  some  green  vegetables  and  plenty  of  salad,  a  fair  supply 
of  fresh  fruit,  and  half  a  bottle  of  hock  or  some  dry  Moselle,'  or  if 
a  teetotaler  a  bottle  of  sparkling  Rosbach  table  water  (and  I  think 
that  everyone  will  admit  that  this  is  a  luxurious  dinner),  he  would 
take  off  about  a  pound  of  fat  a  day,  and  certainly  improve  in  health 
and  condition,'  because  in  this  case  nearly  all  the  food  taken  would 
be  utilised  for  the  formation  of  muscular  and  nervous  energy,  and 
not  for  the  formation  of  unnccessar)'  adipose  tissue,  which  in  excess, 
even  in  middle  age,  is  a  bar  to  enjoyment  of  life,  and  in  old  age  is 
a  positive  danger.  Of  course  a  diet  of  this  kind  can  be  varied  at 
every  meal,  but  if  condition  is  to  be  attained  until  the  system  is  freed 
from  all  waste  and  surplus  fat,  certain  constituents  must  be  carefully 
ehminated. 

It  may  be  urged  here  that  a  man  cannot  always  live  by  rule  and 
apportion  out  his  food,  but  this  Is  by  no  means  necessary.  Condition 
and  equilibrium  may  be  kept  with  perfect  ease  when  normal  weight 
is  once  attained.  Until  the  close  of  middle  age  the  attainment  of 
good  condition  is  very  much  simpUfied  by  the  fact  that  the  individual, 
male  or  female,  can  take  a  large  amount  of  exercise.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  looks  better,  or  is  more  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  a 
race  yet  unborn,  than  to  see  on  "  the  silver  Thames  "  a  fair  young 
English  girl  feathering  a  pair  of  oars — a  Grace  Darling  perchance 
in  some  future  hour  of  danger.  When  middle  age  is  over,  if  con- 
dition and  robust  health  has  to  be  attained,  more  must  be  done  by 
dietetic  than  by  any  other  means,  and  as  a  dietitian  my  experience 
is,  that  in  no  case  Is  a  properly  adjusted  dietary  so  beneficial  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  and,  I  may  say,  of  the  aged.  My  daily  occupation 
teaches  me  that  the  ordinary  food  consumed,  as  a  rule,  by  old  people 
is  not  the  best  for  them. 

li  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  elderly  people  should  be 
constantly  taking  food,  and  that  their  food  should  be  mostly 
farinaceous,  like  the  pap  of  their  infantile  days.  My  experience  is 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  old  people  really  require  the  food  of 
energy — that  is,  animal  food — in  a  greater  proixjrtion  than  they  arc 
led  to  believe.  I  wonder  where  this  idea  of  pap  and  farinaceous 
messes  being  suitable  for  the  aged  originated  ?  Where  are  there  a 
hardier  race  than  the  fishcr-folk  of  our  sea-coast  towns,  and  the 
boating  men  of  the  seaside  resorts  ? — and  they  live  almost  entirely  on 

'  Mr.  Aldous,  of  66  HaUon  Gurdcn,  Holborn,  impoita  pure  dry  Moselle. 
*  The  olher  meals  during  the  day  should  of  course  he  properly  adjusted  as  to 
time,  qiuatity,  aod  quality. 
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fish,  and  enjoy  excellent  health  until  they  become  old,  weather- 
beaten,  and  wizened.  I  daily  in  my  professional  occupation  as  a 
dietitian  get  instances  of  this.  A  few  days  ago  a  most  estimable 
and  well-known  dignitary,  who  has  long  since  passed  the  three-score 
and  ten  of  the  Psalmist,  and  whom  by  dietetic  means  I  had  relieved  of 
two  or  three  stone  of  fat,  told  me  that  he  had  not  felt  so  active  or 
strong  for  many  years,  nnd  that  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him  now  to  do 
work  that  had  previously  L;een  a  burden.  The  tendency,  as  is  well 
known,  in  elderly  peo[tle  is  to  lay  on  (at  to  excess  by,  as  I  have  said 
before,  improper  diet ;  and  this,  of  course,  beinga  dead  weight,  hampers 
their  movements  as  well  as  being  a  barrier  to  enjoyment  and  a  danger 
to  life.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  person  well  in  the  seventies  to 
take  the  amount  of  exercise  that  would  rid  the  system  of  surplus  fat 
if  a  larger  supply  of  farinaceous  food  is  taken  than  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  heat  of  the  body^  but  there  is  no  difficulty  by  a  proper 
system  of  diet  in  quickly  gelling  rid  of  it,  nnd  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  muscular  and  nervous  strength  and  constitutional 
stamina  even  of  the  very  aged  of  either  sex.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
can  be  done  by  considerably  curtailing  such  articles  us  bread, 
farinaceous  foods,  puddings,  pastry,  sweets,  and  sweet  wines^  and 
substituting  in  their  stead,  to  a  large  extent,  strong  beef  tea,  soups, 
fish,  meat,  poultry,  green  vegetables,  and  fruit ;  but  really  every  case 
should  be  treated  dieteiically  on  its  merits,  and  the  many  hundreds 
I  advise  personally  and  by  correspondence  prove  to  mc  more  and 
more  the  necessity  of  this.  In  old  age,  when  the  nervous  and 
nauscular  power  begins  to  Hag,  as  I  said  before,  the  proper  food 
is  that  which  imitroves  the  tone  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  vegetarians  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
animal  food  is  the  only  thing  that  will  do  this,  and  do  it  with 
perfect  safety.  It  may  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  animal  food 
with  a  slightly  increased  quantity  of  fluid,  and  undoubtedly  a  little 
good  wine  is  beneficial  to  the  aged.  Timothy,  as  we  know,  would 
not  have  been  a  welcome  guest  at  a  temperance  meeting  at  Exeter 
Hall  •  but  he  knew  what  was  good  for  old  people,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  say  so.  Of  course,  elderly  people  arc  not  wise  in  making 
rapid  changes  in  their  mode  of  life  without  seeking  the  advice  of 
those  who  make  abnormal  states  of  the  system  a  study.  It  is  best 
to  take  a  watch  that  wants  cleaning  and  repairing  to  a  watchmaker, 
not  attempt  to  do  it  yourself ;  and  so  it  is  always  best  where  health  is 
concerned  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  physician,  because  there  may  be 
weak  points  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  really  no 
man  is  a  clear  judge  of  his  own  condition.     It  is  a  true  saying  that 
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'*  If  a  man  is  his  own  lawyer,  he  has  a  fool  for  a  client,'*  and  the  same 
applies  to  others,  even  a  medical  man.  Even  a  physician,  if  he  is  ill 
generally  finds  it  best  to  consult  a  professional  brother;  therefore,  how 
much  more  important  must  it  he  that  those  who  have  no  knowledge  at 
all  of  the  complex  organism  of  the  human  body  should  do  so,  and  seek 
the  assistance  of  those  who  have  made  the  physiology  of  life  a  study ! 
Long  life — and,  still  more,  healthy  life — is  not  attained  by  constantly 
taking  medicine,  but  it  is  attained  by  regulating  the  daily  routine  so 
as  not  to  have  to  take  medicine  at  all,  and  this  can  certainly  be  done 
by  proper  diet  and  by  carrying  out  the  very  simple  laws  of  hygiene. 
Of  course,  some  individuals  are  not  born  with  the  same  constitutional 
power  as  others  ;  they  may  inherit  a  weakness  from  birth  ;  but  if 
early  life  is  survived,  proper  care  and  attention  afterwards  will  often, 
if  not  always,  carry  ihem  on  to  old  age.  Nelson  was  a  puny,  weakly 
stripling,  and  many  men  who  have  left  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time  were  in  early  life  anything  but  athletes.  As  I  said  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  we  are  at  constant  war  with  death,  it  is  assailing  us 
every  moment  of  the  day  from  the  cradle  to  the  inevitable  hour 
when  the  strongest  must  succumb.  As  time  goes  on  the  human 
fortress  becomes  more  and  more  open  lo  attack,  and  more  and  more 
necessary  is  it  to  repair  the  breaches  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  long 
as  this  is  done  the  fortress  is  pretty  safe,  but  if  neglected  it  must 
crumble  into  pieces  at  the  first  serious  assault,  even  if  this  takes 
place  before  age  and  wear  and  tear  has  weakened  the  fabric. 

N.    E.    YORKE-DAVIES. 
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MATT  DECKER:  A  SKETCH 
FROM   THE  LIFE. 


THIS  is  how  I  first  met  with  Matt,  and  had  a  cnrirvus  half-hour 
with  him.  I  had  been  slaying  for  a  time  in  the  old-world 
vllage  of  Denhiltou,  lying  far  from  busy  ways  of  traffic  in  a  sIumbt:rous 
took  in  Surrey,  and  on  a  quiet  summer  evening  had  turned  for  a 
aroll  down  a  green  narrow  footpatli  starling  out  of  the  main  street, 
^■ind  known  as  the  "  Abbots*  Lane."  The  footpath  led  in  winding  ways 
between  thickly-twined  hedges  of  hawthorn,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  growths  of  wild  honeysuckle,  and  at  an  abrupt  turn  it 
Bj brought  you  to  a  little  brook,  crossed  by  a  few  pinnks  by  way  of 
^bridge.  It  was  a  liny  rustic  streamlet,  stealing  by  lawns  and  grassy 
plots,  with  plenty  of  slim,  nimble  trout  gliding  about  in  the  dark 
clear  water.  No  angler  could  catch  them  with  rod  and  line,  but  the 
young  folks  sometimes  got  them  with  the  naked  band. 

I  had  reached  the  water's  edge.  The  evening  was  perfectly  still ; 
no  sound  arose  from  this  side  or  from  that ;  and  as  I  had  gone  to 
this  same  spot  many  a  night  without  meeting  a  single  soul,  I  scarcely 
expected  to  see  any  one.  But  soon,  however,  I  became  aware  of  a 
bent,  grisly-looking  individual,  who  stood  partly  concealed  by  an 
alder  bush  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  an  old  spade  in  his  hand,  on 
which  he  half  leaned  as  he  gated  steadily  on  the  green  turf.  After  a 
long  pause  he  commenced  to  dig  energetically  in  the  soil.  A  broad 
slouched  hat  was  on  his  head  ;  he  wore  a  snuff-coloured  old  coat, 
•with  nether  garments  of  clean,  rough  canvas  ;  and  a  long  **  cherry  " 
pipe  hung  at  a  curious  angle  from  his  mouth.  Now  I  remembered 
it  was  Malt  Decker,  the  wheelwright,  whom  I  had  seen  before,  and 
of  whose  eccentricities  I  had  heard  much,  but  to  whom  I  had  not 
yet  spoken.     I  went  across  and  accosted  him. 

*'  Good-evening,  Malt  !  ** 

*' And  t'  you,  friend,"  said  Matt,  somewhat  startled  and  ill-pleased 
to  find  a  fellow-mortal  near  him. 

Then  we  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  at  each  other.    Matt  had 
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a  funny  way  of  turning  his  eyes  upon  you.     He  held  hb  head 

inclining,  indeed,  to  the  level  of  his  broad  rounded  shoulders  ; 

sharp  black  eyes  were  half  shut,  and  they  seemed  to  be  looking  at 

impersonal  shadow  in  an  opposite  direction  to  yourself  ;  but  as 

glanced  at  the  low-drawn  shaggy  eyebrows  and  the  fiery  little 

within  them  you  became  aware  that  Matl  was  duly  beholdin, 

man  in  the  flesh  before  him,  though  he  was  prepared  to  wage 

warfare  with  a  spiritual  foe  pictured  in  his  mental  vision.     Matt  H 

and  thought  so  much  alone  that  his  battles  were  in  the  spirit,  a 

above  mundane  things.     When  he  had  conjured  the  desired  men 

picture  of  me,  he  took  a  deliberate  pull  at  his  pipe  (it  was  a  b 

of  cheny,  as  I  have  told,  hollowed  wi:h  a  penknife),  and  said  h< 

*•  Ye're  a  teacher.  I  blieve  ?  " 

1  nodded  assent. 

*'  What  d'  ye  teach  ?  What  can  ye  teach?  "  cried  the  wheelwrighl 

with  a  nasty  cynical  leer. 

I  knew  that  Matt  had  a  theory  that  the  world  was  all  wrong,  thai 
man  knew  nothing,  and  that  no  gleam  of  li^^ht  could  be  seen  until 
one  obtained  a  personal  interview  with  the  *'  Great  Engineer,"  or  the 
"Apple-grower,"  as  he  was  wont  to  designate  the  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse. The  existence  of  the  *' Great  Engineer  '*  was  as  cardinal  and 
all-sufficient  an  article  in  Matt's  faith  as  is  the  "Eternal  Energy 
from  which  all  things  proceed  "  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  But  until  one  "got  a  word  wi'  Him,  jest  a  word,  good 
Lor'  1  we  know  nought."  The  world  spins  and  the  apple  grows,  tha| 
is  all.     "What  wn  ye  teach?"  said  Matt.  j 

There  was  some  usefulness  in  "teaching"  at  least  the  three  R'^ 
I  dare  say,  but  Matt  would  not  have  admitted  it,  in  this  maelstroni 
of  a  world.     So  I -hazarded,  "  I  try  to  teach  folks  their  ignorance 

Matt." 

Matt  smiled  grimly,  but  1  could  see  that  the  answer  was  scarce! 
what  he  had  expected.     Then,  said  he,  "  So  ye're  ignorant  yerself  ?  « 

*'  'N'er)*,"  owned  I. 

Here  Matt  swung  the  spade  around  his  head,  and  struck  it  inti| 
the  ground,  "  So  ye're  a  foo-oo-1 !  "  he  cried, 

"May  be,"  said  I,  serenely. 

,.  Then  why  the  d 1  d'  ye  pretend  t'  teach  anyone? -shouted  mg 

interlocutor,  and  just  at  the  moment  a  lusty  trout  flopped  himself  i| 
the  water,  as  if  to  emphasise  the  remark. 

This  was  a  poser,  so  I  mumbled  somethmg  about  the  neccsst^ 
of  steering  clear  of  poverty  and  want.  J 

Hereat  Matt  burst  into  a  loud,  hearty  laugh,  for  he  knew  he  hac 
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the  advantage  of  me.  The  bowl  of  his  dark  cherr)-  pipe,  now 
in  the  ascendant,  fairly  stood  against  his  brow  and  under  the  rim 
of  his  capacious  hat.  *'  Ye're  slavin'  l'  get  it,  and  I'm  slavin'  t'  bury 
it  out  o'  my  sight.  '  Bury  my  dead  out  o'  my  sight,'  cried  the  man  in 
the  Bible  o'  a  seemilar  bit  o'  carrion,"  said  Matt,  as  he  giggled  again. 
Then  he  pulled  from  the  pocket  of  his  long  brown  coat  (it  was  of 
strange  cut,  such  an  one  as  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.D,,  my  predecessor 
in  the  sorrows  of  ushership,' might  have  worn  in  his  seediest  and 
shadiest  days)  a  little  soiled  cotton  bag,  full  and  weighty,  and  he 
flung  it  into  the  ground,  shovelling,  at  the  same  time,  a  big  spadeful 
of  earth  over  it,     "  They're  bawbees,  friend,'*  said  he.     Then  he 

»  added,  "That's  my  bank.  Filthy  lucre  t'  the  filthy  earth." 
Now  it  was  known  in  the  village  that  Matt  the  wheelwright  had  a 
little  pile  of  money,  but  it  had  been  thought  generally  thai  it  lay  in  a 
big  worsted  stocking  stowed  away  under  a  broad  hearthstone  in  the 
little  house  where  he  dwelt,  and  had  dwelt  for  twelve  years,  alone. 
But  here  was  surely  some  new  freak.  I  tried  to  argue  the  matter 
with  him  ;  called  it  madness  ;  said  the  first  thief  who  got  whiJT  of  its 
whereabouts  would  pounce  upon  the  money  \  but  Matt  was  inexorable. 
"  Bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight "  had  evidently  got  into  his  brains  and 
would  not  be  dislodged.  I  did  my  best  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
change  in  Matt,  for  by  nature  he  was  a  miser,  and  as  much  given  to 
hoarding  as  Silas  Marner,  the  weaver  of  Ravcloe.  Rut  Matt  would  not 
unburden  his  soul,  except  that  he  mumbled  something  about  "the 
fly-wheel  o'  lime,"  "the  blood  o'  the  hours  o'  the  past/'  and  "better 
fight  than  sit  by  t'  chimney."  So  lie  began  again  to  complete  his 
task  of  coverinL;  over  the  buried  coins. 

»*'  Ye'll  have  a  chance  of  bein'  the  thief  ye  spoke  o'  yerself ;  \\mi first 
chance,"  said  Matt  tonic.  It  was  certain  that  I  had  obtained  (he  first 
knowledge  of  it,  and  the  situation  was  a  little  awkward.  Whether 
Matt  perceived  this  and  was  somewhat  sorry,  or  whether  an  enliroly 
new  thought  passed  through  his  mind,  I  know  not,  but  he  began 
immediately  to  reverse  operations,  and  to  shovel  back  the  earth  out  of 
the  hole.  When  the  bag  was  recovered  he  handed  it  to  me.  *'  VeVe 
slavin' t'  get  it  ;  slavin'  day  and  night,  I  dare  say  ;  take  it,  keep  it, 
and  never  let  me  look  on't  again.  It's  blood  money,"  he  added. 
The  bag  was  heavy.  A  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  sovereigns 
were  in  it.  How  could  I  accept  it  ?  Besides,  Matt  kept  chattering 
away.  "  It's  blood  money,  that  it  is."  Matt  was  a  queer  character, 
so  much  everyone  knew  ;  but,  like  all  queer  characters,  he  was  the 
hero  of  queerer  stories.  Village  gossip  told  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  strange  doings  as  a  kind  of  ship's  carpenter  upon  a  vessel 
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plying  between  Sydney  and  the  Fijis,  and  there  were  rumours  that 
had  seen  bloodshed  and  death  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  had 
also  been  twice  shipwrecked — once  upon  the  Southern  Seas,  and  again 
on  the  passage  in  a  saiUngship  from  the  United  States.  As  Matt  had 
frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  cross  the  seas  once  more,  and  lay 
his  bones  in  a  land  where  the  storms  of  an  English  winter  are  unfelt 
(he  was  a  worshipper  of  the  sun  god),  some  of  the  old  folks,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  black  heathen  who  had  no  right  to  be  among 
good  Christian  souls,  shook  their  heads  and  murmured,  "Twice 
saved,  once  lost  j  it's  the  third  that'll  do  for  'im."  Now  as  to  the 
bloodshed,  there  might  have  been  some  truth  in  that.  We  know  it -J 
is  well,  even  at  the  present  mojnent,  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  doings  of 
some  Englishmen  in  the  South  Sea  Islands;  and  though  the  days  of 
the  pirates  are  over,  and  we  shall  never  again  be  disturJjed  by  old 
rovers  coming  home  to  frighten  quiet  people  by  swearing  and.^ 
singing— 

Fifteen  men  nn  the  ^lead  man*s  chest, 

Vo  ho-hu,  and  a  IxjuIc  uf  rum  ; 
Drink  and  ihe  devil  had  done  for  ihe  rest, 

Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  buttle  of  rum  ! 

Yet  it   was  just  possible  that  Matt*s  gains  were  illgottcn,  and  that 
they  were  very  literally  "filthy  "  lucre. 

*'  What  mean  you  by  blood  money,  Matt  ?  "  said  I. 

"  The  price  o'  blood,"  cried  he. 

'* Whose  blood?    What  blood?"  said  I. 

*'  Not  yours,  friend,"  answered  he. 

"  Take  it  back,"  I  enjoined. 

"  Never,"  declared  Matt,  stoutly. 

I  threatened  to  leave  it  as  plunder  for  the  first  comer,  and  I  set' 
the  bag  down  in  the  middle  of  the  planks  forming  the  little  bridge^ 
and  walked  away. 

Matt  followed,  and  vowed  that  there  the  money  would  remain,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  So  I  was  forced  to  return  and  pick  up  the 
bag,     "This  is  madness,"  said  I,  angrily. 

•'  D'  ye  teach  the  blessedness  o*  wrath  as  a  portion  o'  people's 
ignorance?"  rejoined  Matt,  as  he  quietly  relit  his  black  "cherry." 

I  declared  he  was  out  of  his  mind.  ' 

He  admitted  it.  "  We  wander  i'  the  dark,  and  are  dazed,  till 
we  get  a  word  wi'  the  Great  Engineer." 

'Hiere  was  no  use  arguing  further  just  then  with  the  whimsical 
wheelwright,  so  I  determined  to  retain  the  money-bag  till  the  following 
day,  when,  perhaps,  Matt,  miser  as  he  was,  would  repent  of  his  folly. 
I  wished  him  "Good-night,"  and  struck  away  into  one  of  the  Helds. 
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*  Good-night,  friend,"  called  Matt,  cheerily. 
Next  evening  I  called  at  Matt's  cottage  and  found  him  at  home. 
He  lived  in  a  quiet  side  street,  leading  on  to  the  main  or  High  Street, 
as  it  was  called,  and  his  house  was  clean  enough  upon  the  outside. 
But  I  was  curious  to  see  its  inside,  for  Matt  was  his  own  housekeeper. 
His  house,  too,  was  in  very  truth  his  castle,  for  he  barricaded  himself 
against  the  intrusion  of  his  neighbours,  and  only  one  villager— then 
dead — had  ever  been  admitted  within  it.  Glimpses  of  its  interior 
had  been  obtained,  however,  by  passers-by — curious  visions  also  of 
its  occupant.  In  response  to  my  knock  I  heard  the  bolts  drawn,  the 
door  was  opened  just  wide  enough  to  let  mc  squeeze  in,  and  across 
the  threshold  I  stood  face  to  face  with  Matt.  He  was  in  puris 
naturaiibus  \  So  the  gossips  of  Denhilton  were  right,  and  it  was  i>er- 
fectly  true  that  "queer  Matt  Decker  '^  was  wont  to  wash  and  scrub 
and  clean  generally  in  all  the  unclothed  freedom  of  the  primitive 
man.  Matt  said  ne'er  a  word  about  himself;  he  was  naked,  but 
unashamed.  He  had  been  engaged  in  scrubbing  his  kitchen  floor, 
and  he  resumed  this  task  apparently  without  troubling  himself  about 
me  at  all.  But  1  think  he  took  some  pains  that  1  should  taste  of  the 
suds,  for  he  splashed  about  with  vigour.  The  bag  of  money  was  in 
my  pocket,  but  as  Matt  was  so  busy  I  awaited  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it.  The  kitchen  was  a  rarity  ;  1  call  it 
kitchen,  bat  it  was  bedroom  as  well  The  walls  were  clean,  and  as 
bare  as  when  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  builder.  There  was 
not  a  picture,  shelf,  or  nail  upon  any  of  them.  But  the  roof  was  a 
curiosity.  Small  pieces  of  wood  crossed  and  rccrossed  it,  and  into 
them  a  host  of  staples  were  driven  with  short  chains  and  hooks  hang- 
ing down,  and  it  was  there  that  Matt's  household  goods  were  stowed 
away.  On  one  hook  you  could  see  a  wooden  trencher,  on  another 
a  tin  teapot,  on  a  third  hung  a  clasp  knife  with  a  hole  driven  through 
the  haft  ;  from  others,  farther  away  in  the  corners,  articles  of  clothing 
were  suspended  (mostly  all  of  white  canvas),  and  it  was  only  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  room  and  by  the  fireside  that  it  was  |X)ssible  for 
one  to  stand  erect.  Just  by  the  fireplace,  and  along  the  wall,  stretched 
Matt's  bed — a  veritable  plank-bed.  Like  the  two  chairs  and  tiny 
round  table  which  constituted  the  furniture,  it  was  of  clean  deal 
boards  with  a  canvas  sheet  and  canvas  covering.  At  household  work 
Matt  was  the  primitive  man,  otherwise  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
in  canvas.  There  was  evidently  inspiration  in  it,  like  the  Cambridge 
gown,  of  which  we  read  in  Lamb— 

And  I  walk  gowneti— feel  unusual  powers. 

Such  was  the  room  in  which  I  now  found  myself  with  Matt. 
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When  he  finished  his  task  I  succeeded  in  opening  conversation  wit 
him.  I  begged  him  to  take  back  his  money,  but  he  was  still  obsti- 
nate. He  had  meant  what  he  said,  and  the  unburied  coin  was 
my  absolute  property.  So  there  only  remained  now  the  alternative  of 
holding  the  money  in  trust  for  Matt,  and  this  I  determined  to  do,  in 
conjunction  with  another  friend  of  his. 

*'  What  did  you  mean  by  blood  money,  Matt  ?  "  said  I,  harking 
back  to  his  words  of  the  previous  evening. 

"  I  mean  that  each  gold  piece  represents  a  drop  o'  human  blood 
— my  blood,'*  added  he. 

"  Explain,"  said  I. 

"When  1  was  a  lusty  young  fellow,"  continued  Matt,  "I  deter- 
mined t'  see  the  world.  I've  been  over  a  good  bit  o*  it.  Years  an' 
years  I've  been  runiiin'  here  an'  there  an*  everywhere,  an*  what  for? 
*T'  get  knowledge,'  said  I  i^  myself;  t'get  gold  an'  nowt  else  was  the 
truth.  Am  I  the  lusty  man  I  was  then  ?  Does  t'  same  blood  run 
in  my  veins  ?  No  !  The  blood  is  cold  an'  thin  now  \  the  drops  are 
gone,  and  they're  in  the  gold.  'Save  it  for  t'  rainy  day,'  said  I  ;  'save 
it  for  old  age.'  Good  L,or'  \  I'm  an  old  man  a'ready,  but  I  can  work. 
It's  natural  for  man  t'  work.  Man  works  as  t'  tree  grows;  when  t*  tree 
stops  growin'  it  dies  ;  when  Malt  stops  workin',  he  dies  like  t'  tree." 

On  this  subject  Matt  would  say  no  more.  But  he  told  me  what 
had  first  induced  him  to  voyage  to  .\ustrali*'i.  It  was  connected  with 
a  theory  which  he  entertained  as  to  the  conformation  of  the  earth.  No 
argument  could  convince  him  then,  no  demonstration  was  adequate 
now,  that  this  planet  was  spherical  in  form.  Moreover,  ^Jalt  had 
seen  nothing  in  all  his  travels  to  prove  the  rotundity  of  the  earth. 
What  he  expected  to  see  I  could  not  quite  gather,  nor,  perhaps,  did 
he  himself  know.  I  battered  him  with  all  the  stock  arguments  and 
proofs  (some  of  them  were  apparently  new  to  him)  but  in  vain.  Two 
counter  arguments  were  clinching.  First,  he  had -been  all  over  the 
world  and  knew  more  about  it  than  T,  for  knowledge  was  at  firsi 
sight;  then  if  the  world  were  round,  here  was  a  poser:  "Suppose 
you  bore  a  hole  through  the  centre  to  the  Antipodes,  and  suppose, 
further,  you  go  in  at  this  side  with  feet  foremost  and  head  to  the 
sky  you  are  bound  to  come  out  on  the  other  side  with  feet  foremost, 
and  what  are  you  going  to  stand  upon  ?  Your  head  ?  No  [  You 
must  inevitably  drop  away  out,  heels  still  foremost,  into  illimitable 
space."  This  was  all-sufficient.  Malt  was  certain  that  the  Great 
Engineer  did  not,  and  in  His  wisdom  could  not,  construct  a  bit  of 
the  universe  on  principles  such  as  these.  E^'en  the  lesser  engineer. 
Matt  himself,  would  have  done  it  better  than  that  ! 
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Then  we  got  upon  religious  subjects,  and  we  discussed  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Matt  was  familiar  with  the 
Scriptures,  both  old  and  new,  but  he  did  not  accept  them  as  a  divine 
revelation. 

"  How  could  I  ?  "  said  Matt ;  "  if  t'  Great  Engineer  had  wished 
t'  speak  t'  us  ;  if  He  had  wished  t*  let  us  have  a  chance  o'  getlin'  a 
word  wi*  Him,  would  He  not  have  come  t'  us  in  person,  spoken  10  us, 
heark'ned  to  us?  Ay  !  that  would  He  ;  He  wouldn't  have  sent  us  a 
book."  In  short.  Matt  was  so  fond  of  "having  words  with"  people, 
so  desirous  of  arguing  the  question,  that  he  could  not  conceive  of 
the  Supreme  Engineer  using  any  go-between  in  His  dealings  with  a 
man  ;  the  first  step  must  necessarily  be  to  shmv  Himself,  prepared 
presumably  to  submit  to  Socratic  examination,  and  "  to  argue  the 
question."  It  was  no  use  emphasising  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Bible,  God  had  thus  appeared  to  men,  and  had  even  "argued  the 
question  "  with  them,  for  if  to  one,  why  not  to  all  ?  And,  above  all, 
why  not  to  Matt  Decker,  who  had  a  series  of  questions  personal  to 
himself  and  to  none  others,  upon  which  he  wanted  light.  Similarly 
it  was  no  use  to  pray.  The  Great  Engineer  had  no  doubt  so  made 
the  universe  that  the  wheels  would  turn  round,  and  the  machinery 
rattle  along,  while  He  listened  to  a  mortal's  petition  ;  but  it  takes  two 
to  make  an  argument,  and  as  one-sided  talk  is  useless,  why  pray  at 
all? 

Then  Matt  told  me  that  he  had  throughout  his  life  been  en- 
leavouring  to  get  light  thrown  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  it  was  his 
constant  practice  to  enter  churches  and  chapels,  and  alarm  street 
meetings  by  his  persistent  inquiries  for  this  light.  As  he  couldn't 
criticise  the  Great  Engineer,  he  would  "  have  a  word"  at  least  with 
those  who  stood  forth  to  speak  in  His  name.  One  day  he  entered 
an  iron  church  down  in  a  Yorkshire  village  and  found  the  preacher 
an  earnest  man,  and — what  was  of  equal  importance — a  man  inclined 
to  "argue  the  point"  with  some  invisible  combatant.  Matt  instinc- 
tively constituted  himself  that  antagonist,  and  the  orator  reahsed  to 
his  astonishment  that  his  invisible  foe  had  become  incarnated  in  the 
flesh.  The  preacher  was  a  Wesleyan,  and  he  was  proving  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  CaK'inist  was  a  liar,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of 
limiting  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Matt  stood  up  and  interrupted. 
**  Do  you  believe  in  the  Great  Engineer?  "  said  he. 

The  preacher,  arrested  in  mid-fiight  as  it  were,  did  not  at  first 

[•quite  understand.     Matt,  dressed,  no  doubt,  as  usual  in  his  strange 

garb,   repeated    the   question:    "Do  you    believe  in    the    Great 

pngineer?" 
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"Do  you  mean  the  Almighty  God,  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse ?  "  rejoined  the  preacher,  more  affably  than  some  would  have 
done. 

"I  know  little  of  the  universe,"  replied  Malt,  "nor  do  you. 
But  do  you  believe  in  the  Great  Engineer  that  made  our  bodies 
and  the  things  we  see  ?     Do  you  believe  in  the  Apple-grower  ? " 

*'  My  friend,  I  perceive  you  speak  in  simihtudes,"  said  the 
orator  in  high-sounding  tones;  "I  believe  in  God  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  who  is  assuredly  the  Great  and  Omnipotent 
Kngineer." 

*'0h,  you  do,  do  you?"  rejoined  his  antagonist  in  the  flesh. 
"Well,  so  do  I,  and  I'm  a  kind  of  engineer  myself.  Good  Lor* ! 
I  never  yet  heard  a  wheel  or  a  bit  of  wood  or  iron  say  me  nay. 
It's  the  engineer  that  guides  the  machine.  Can  the  clay  say  to  the 
potter,  *  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? '  Yc're  a  heathen,  sir,  re- 
jecting the  Great  Engineer  and  His  almighty  wilL" 

The  Armenian  orator  was  now  nettled  by  this  human  engineers 
interference  ;  the  general  congregation  were  shocked,  and  some  began 
to  pray  for  Matt*s  soul;  but  one  man  was  indignant.  This  was  a  taiJ, 
pompous  person,  who  marched  up  to  Matt,  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "Look  here,  my  man,  if  you  don't  keep  quiet 
ril  have  you  turned  out ;  this piact  btlon^s  to  we." 

Matt  opened  his  Bible  and  said,  "  I  read  here  that  *  the  earth  is 
the  Lord'Sy  and  the  fulness  thereof,'  so  I  should  think  this  place  is 
His.^'  That  was  enough,  and  Matt  Decker  was  thrust  out.  "  An' 
yet  they  call  it  t'  House  o'  God,"  said  Matt  to  me. 

It  was  dark  when  I  parted  with  Matt,  but  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  him  now.  Our  friendship,  such  as  it  was,  had 
become  established.  One  day — ^it  was  holiday  time — I  happened  to 
be  in  the  nearest  country  town,  and  I  turned  into  the  old  "  Black 
Bear"  for  a  tankard  of  its  famous  ale.  There  I  found  the  wheel- 
wright He  was  drinking  a  concoction  of  some  sort,  but  whether  it 
was  "four  ale"  or"four-a-'alf  "  I  could  not  tell  Matt  sociably  agreed 
to  drink  with  me,  and  as  he  chose  port  wine,  this  was  duly  called  for. 
"I'm  a  calf  for  port  wine,"  cried  Matt,  as  he  tossed  off  the  glass. 
Then  I  saw  a  strange  light  come  into  his  eyes,  a  light  I  had  never 
seen  there  before.  He  called  for  another  glass,  and  still  wanted 
more  ;  but  I  thought  we  had  better  get  outside  the  bonnte  "  Black 
Bear."  He  assented  in  an  ill  humour,  and  I  found  he  was  inclined 
to  sulk.  Then  he  became  communicative.  The  long  and  the  short 
of  it  was  that  he  wanted  more  port  wtnt ;  "  he  was  a  calf  for  *t,  'pon 
m'  soul,"  and  he  must  have  it.      A  bottle,  too,  he  would  drink. 
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a  drop  less  or  more.  He  informed  me  also  that  he  hadn't  the  money 
to  l)ay  for  it,  and  lie  declared  stoutly  that  I  must  jjay  the  piper.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  remind  me  that  he  had  given  n»e  a  money  bag 
with  plenty  of  gold  in  it,  and  that  I  could  not  grumble.  So  he 
marched  me  back  to  the  "  Bear,"  and  called  for  two  bottles  of  port. 
Then  we  sat  down  to  what  was  a  plain  naked  drinking  bout  of  the 
old  sort.  Malt  would  not  listen  to  any  excuse  from  mc  ;  port  wine 
was  a  good  thing  for  him — "  he  was  a  calf  for  't "  ;  and  he  reasoned, 
I  suppose,  that  I,  too,  must  be  a  "  calf"  for  it.  Now  I  was  certainly 
seeing  my  friend  Matt  in  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  Matt  a 
toper  1  It  was  about  the  last  vice  of  which  I  should  have  thought 
him  guilty.     But  he  told  mc  all  about  his  liking  for  port  wine. 

A  fit  came  upon  him  about  once  a  year — the  thirst  of  the  calf  for 
port — and  he  must  gratify  it.  He  had  even  argued  himself  into  be- 
lieving that  the  impulse  was  part  of  the  constitution  of  things — that 
the  will  of  the  "Great  ICngincer  "  was  working  in  him.  A  pious  soul 
would  have  thought  this  blasphemy ;  it  reminded  one  of  a  some- 
what similar  blasphemy  of  the  poet  Burns  when  he  said — 

lint  yet  ihe  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven. 

It  is  a  comforting  doctrine  to  be  able  to  saddle  the  "Great 
Engineer"  with  everything,  especially  your  sins. 

Matt  drank  steadily^  and  he  talked  much,  I  tried  to  get  him 
away,  but  he  wouldn't  move.  I  managed  to  smuggle  aside  some  of 
the  wine  allotted  to  my  share  ;  but  Matt  kept  a  firm  watch  upon  the 
bottle  by  his  own  elbow,  and  was  resolutely  determined  to  see  the 
bottom.  But  he  was  slowly  and  surely  getting  drunk.  As  the  wine 
got  into  his  head  the  combative  elements  in  his  nature  more  and 
more  took  the  reins,  and  he  was  evidently  determined  to  fix  a  quarrel 
upon  me.  But,  as  I  wouldn't  argue  with  him,  this  was  a  difficult 
matter,  so  he  must  needs  attack  my  personal  appearance.  "Why 
were  my  cheek-bones  so  high  ?  "  *'  All  Scotchmen  had  high,  ugly 
cheek-bones,  and  upon  'is  soul  he  detested  them."  "Why  was  my 
face  so  lean  and  pale?"  I  had  turned  it  into  a  horrible  white  just  to 
annoy  him.  This  idea  fairly  settled  in  his  brain.  I  had  made  my 
face  lanky  and  ugly  and  white  just  out  of  hatred  to  him.  In  short, 
he  was  haunted,  and  I  involuntarily  played  the  part  of  ghost.  He 
now  clamoured  for  more  wine,  but  we  managed  to  turn  hira  out.  I 
had  to  get  him  over  to  Denhilton  village  somehow,  and  to  many 
folks  as  we  passed  along  we  were  a  strange  sight— the  drunken 
bibber  of  port  and  the  lean,  pale-faced  ghost !  I  got  him  into  bed 
as  best  as  I  could,  cursing  heartily  his  drunken  impotence.    I  never 
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saw  a  queerer,  or,  perhaps,  a  more  disgusting  sight  than  that  of  this 
old  fuddled  wheelwright  trying  to  sit  upright  on  his  plank  bed,  half 
covered  with  its  canvas  sheets,  and  with  all  the  strange  collection  of 
articles  hanging  on  hooks  and  in  chains  around  him,  and  mumbling 

now  to  himself  and  now  to  me,  "  D d  ugly  face— hicic  ;  what's 

't  while   for  ?   'orribr  \ — hic-ic — white  !     Take   yer    'orribr   face 

face— white— hic-ic — face  away,  d n  you."     I  took  him   by  the 

shoulders  and  pinned  him  down  till  he  was  fast  asleep.  I  was  afraid 
to  leave  him^  so  I  made  a  night  of  it  in  the  dismal  kitchen,  keeping 
solitary  guard.  Before  daybreak  Matt  awoke  a  sobered  man.  He 
remembered  little  of  what  had  happened,  and  he  had  small  excuse 
to  offer.  *'  He  did  it  but  once  in  t'  year  ;  'pon  *is  soul  he  was  a  calf 
for  port  wine."    So  I  hurried  home  to  bed. 

1  had  now  seen  Matt  in  an  entirely  new  character,  and  though  he 
was  quite  as  interesting,  he  seemed  less  strong  and  original,  though 
perhaps  more  human.  One  evening  I  was  passing  his  cottage,  and  I 
saw  a  dirty  black  strip  of  alpaca  hanging  from  the  window.  As 
Matt  did  things  so  much  by  clockwork — so  mathematically  regular — 
and  this  was  a  new  sight,  I  was  eager  to  know  what  it  signified.  So 
I  entered.  (He  had  long  ago  begged  me  to  dispense  with  the 
"senseless  custom  o'  tappin'  an'  rappin*  at  l'  door")  Matt  was  at 
first  disinclined  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  strip  of  alpaca.  '*  It 
was  a  bit  o'  mournin',"  that  was  all  I  could  extract  from  him. 
Seeing  at  length,  however,  that  I  was  not  to  be  put  o/T,  he  told  me  every- 
thing. It  appeared  that  Matt  was  a  married  man,  but  his  wife  had 
jilted  him — that  is  to  say,  she  had  run  away  with  another  man.  It 
was  years  ago,  and  had  happened  in  Australia.  Matt  had  thus  some 
cause  to  hate  the  sex,  and  he  did  hate  them  with  a  deep-settled,  sour 
hatred.  One  of  the  points  on  which  he  would  have  tackled  the 
Great  Engineer — one  of  the  points  upon  which,  perchance,  he  has 
since  tackled  Him— for,  in  the  quaint  old  language,  Matt  is  now  with 
God— was  this  question  of  sex.  It  seemed  illogical  of  the  Great 
Engineer,  after  having  turned  out  a  fairly  workable  and  reliable 
machine  in  the  person  of  man^  to  construct  an  unworkable  and 
unreliable  one  in  the  person  of  woman.  The  rag  at  any  rate  was  a 
weed  of  mourning.  No  one  but  myself  had  known  it  as  such  a  thing  ; 
but  to  Matt  that  mattered  not.  He  lived  alone  tn  this  dust-heap  of 
a  world  waiting  for  a  word  with  its  Maker,  and  meanwhile  this  was 
an  annual  s>mbol  of  sorrow  between  himself  and  the  invisible 
Engineer.  Two  things  at  least  Matt  did  yearly.  He  got  drunk 
upon  port  wine,  and  he  hung  out  this  rag  in  silent  denunciation  of 
the  sex. 
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Matt  took  little  interest  in  politics.  This  followed  almost  as  a 
necessary  result  of  his  creed.  So  long  as  men  walked  in  the  night 
of  ignorance,  shut  off  from  Him  who  causes  the  apple  to  grow  and 
who  made  the  world,  there  could  be  little  use  in  troubling  about  that 
Tnonstrous  organism,  Society,  or  its  government.  It  was  seething  in 
the  great  maelstrom,  and  there  it  might  seethe  till  the  better  day 
dawned.  Matt,  like  others,  looked  far  for  his  millennium;  but  yet  he 
had  some  interest  in  political  movements.  Two  things  especially  he 
talked  about,  viz.  trades  unions  and  monarchioil  government.  He 
resented  the  intrusion  and  dictation  of  the  former — "Good  Lor* !  they 
smother  an*  throttle  ye  ! "  Matt  did  not  see  why  the  individual 
workman,  at  any  rate  why  //f,  who  called  his  soul  his  own,  should  be 
coerced  or  dictated  to,  or  prevented  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
going  his  own  way.  Matt  was  a  rebel  against  law  and  human  control, 
a  sort  of  anarchist,  and  he  bowed  alone  to  the  (Ireat  Engineer.  He 
paid  the  Queen  and  her  government  scant  respect.  There  was  a 
certain  weekly  newspaper  which  in  those  days  was  rabidly  republican 
(it  may  be  so  still),  and  this  was  the  only  paper  that  Matt  took  in. 
He  gloated  over  its  denunciation  of  things  royal.  It  was  no  use 
reasoning  with  Matt ;  his  mind  had  been  made  up,  and  the  fierce 
hatred  was  a  settled  thing.  In  this  Matt  reminded  me  of  a  very 
different  character,  of  whom  I  have  elsewhere  written  as  a  "light  o* 
Carglcn."  "P.  W.,"  otherwise  Peter  Wilkins  Grant,  was  a  staunch 
and  orthodox  Tree  Rirk  man,  who  accepted  nearly  all  that  Matt 
rejected,  but  in  politics  they  were  one,  and  the  light  that  lightened 
both  was  this  abusive  rag  of  a  paper. 

Matt  was  a  vegetarian  in  diet,  at  least  when  he  provided  food  for 
himself.  If  he  dined  or  supped  at  my  expense,  I  found  he  could  eat 
anything.  IJut  his  chief  home-made  dish  was  compounded  of  a 
curious  mixture  of  flour,  onions,  and  potatoes.  It  was  fairly  palatable, 
but  it  tasted  very  substantial.  Matt  made  many  a  meal  upon  bread 
and  cheese  and  a  mug  of  thick  ale.  He  was  never  "a  calf  for  ale  " 
as  for  port,  but  he  often  declared  that  the  Great  Engineer  had  made 
cheese  for  beer  and  beer  for  cheese,  for  they  went  famously  together. 
They  were  a  sort  of  man  and  wife. 

Matt  is  dead  now.  He  never  got  away  out  of  England  to  sunnier 
lands  across  the  sea,  as  he  greatly  desired^  and  his  bones  rest  in 
Denhilton  churchyard,  under  the  shadow  of  the  parish  church. 
Standing  by  his  grave  you  can  listen  to  the  parson's  voice  on  a 
Sunday  as  he  declaims  from  the  pulpit,  and  fancy  pictures  that  if  the 
dead  man  could  hear  he  would  arise  and  beg  "  jest  t'  have  a  word  wi' 
yc ;  jest  a  word  o'  explanation."    Matt  died  as  he  had  lived,  believing 
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that  in  spirit,  if  not  in  body,  he  would  stand  before  the  Great  Engi- 
neer and  get  light  upon  all  that  puzzled  him  on  earth.  He  would 
never  touch  the  money,  "  the  blood  money,"  as  he  called  it.  But  he 
said,  "  If  ye  ever  hear  o'  my  wife,  gie't  t'  her  wi*  my  forgiveness."  As 
we  never  heard  of  the  wife,  nor  were  likely  to  hear,  it  was  handed 
over  to  a  Home  for  Cripples,  and  some  of  earth's  maimed  ones  had 
cause  to  bless  the  name  of  the  queer  wheelwright. 

ALEXANDER  GORDON. 
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ACCORDING  to  an  old  Border  character  who  knew  him  in  the 
flesh,  James  Hogg  had  no  right  to  the  title  of  Shepherd  at  all. 
'*  Though  kind  o'  clever,"  says  this  worthy,  '*  he  was  nac^  shepherd, 
for  the  useless  body  let  a'  his  sheep  get  scabbed,  and  though  he  had 
his  farm  free  from  the  Duke  o'  Buccleuch,  he  made  naething  o't,  but 
was  aye  lettin'  his  bills  be  overdue."  The  old  worthy  is  probably 
right,  but  we  shall  e'en  let  the  title  pass  without  question.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  the  admission  that,  though  he  was  no  shepherd,  Hogg 
was  "  kind  o'  clever,"  and  that  he  wrote  *'  several  fine  songs,"  which 
his.  countrymen  have  placed  on  a  level  with  the  best  lyrics  of  Burns 
himself.  His  cleverness  was,  indeed,  of  a  kind  that  is  ver)'  rarely  met 
with,  even  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  highest  genius.  He  was  entirely 
an  untutored  singer,  an  uncultivated  child  of  Nature,  who  certainly 
owed  as  much  to  his  own  industry  and  indomitable  perseverance  as  to 
the  inborn  talent  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  Six  months  at 
school,  a  little  reading,  hardly  any  writing,  and  no  arithmetic — who 
that  ever  attained  the  reputation  that  Hogg  now  enjoys  ever^started 
with  so  poor  an  outfit  for  a  literary  career  ?  Even  as  late  as  his 
eighteenth  year  he  read  with  some  difficulty  ;  anti,  when  verging  on 
the  twenties  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  into  verses,  the  writing  of 
them  out,  as  he  sat  on  the  hillside  surrounded  by  his  flock,  was  a 
herculean  and  painful  process,  for  which  he  made  s[)ccial  prepara- 
tion by  taking  off  both  coat  and  vest !  Perhaps  he  was  all  the  better 
for  these  early  struggles.  A  poet  is  not  made  in  the  schoolroom  or 
by  book-lore,  and  Hogg,  escaping  the  pedantry  of  the  dominie,  was 
allowed  to  develop  freely  under  the  blue  sky,  with  no  other  teachinc 
than  that  of  sunshine  and  storm.  In  that  circumstance  lies  a  great 
part  of  the  charm  of  life  ;  a  great  part  even  of  the  charm  of  his  verse. 
In  both  poetry  and  art,  the  nearer  we  got  to  Nature  the  better,  and  it 
is  just  because  there  is  in  the  productions  of  James  Hogg  so  much  of 
the  scent  of  the  heather  and  the  wild  thyme,  and  s?  little  of  the 
perfumes  of  the  hothouse,  that  they  have  been  so  widely  appreciated 
by  his  coun'r^-mcn.  It  is  true  (  f  him  as  of  few  other  singers  of  his 
race,  that  *'  he  taught  the  wandering  winds  to  sing." 
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snnaays  made  gloomy  by  the  Bible  and  ihe  Shorter  Catechism  (a 
strangely  misapplied  adjective  some  later-day  boys  used  to  think), 
and,  he  too,  no  doubt,  suffered.  But  the  old  songs  and  the  old  talcs 
sung  and  told  by  his  mother  round  the  cottage  fireside  sank  much 
more  deeply  into  his  heart  than  the  Gospel  narratives  or  the  mysteries 
of  Calvinism,  and  so  we  have  one  poet  more  where  we  might  have 
bad  merely  another  Dryasdust  of  the  type  of  the  old  Scottish  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  who  would  have  found  his  greatest  delights,  as 
George  Eliot  puts  it,  on  the  dead-level  of  the  commonplace. 

Hogg  was  herding  in  his  sixth  year,  after  having  received  his  six 
months'  schooling.  One  lamb  and  a  pair  of  shoes  constituted  his 
half-year's  fee  ;  and  while  he  probably  had  the  shoes,  his  father  no 
doubt  claimed  the  lamb.  He  continued  this  mode  of  life  for  many 
years,  each  summer  as  it  came  round  finding  him  under  a  new 
master,  until  when  he  had  reached  the  borders  of  manhood  he 
could  boast  of  having  had  altogether  about  a  dozen  different  homes. 
When  he  was  just  out  of  his  teens  he  secured  an  engagement  as 
shepherd  with  the  father  of  WiUie  I^idlaw,  then  a  latent  poet  like 
himself,  at  the  farm  of  Bhckhousc,  a  wild  and  romantic  region  on 
the  Douglas  Burn,  a  few  miles  north  from  "lone  St.  Mary's  silent 
lake."  Here  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  and 
here  he  got  his  first  real  intellectual  stimulus.  James  l^aidlaw  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  He  had  what  very  few 
farmers  can  boast  of-— a  well-stocked  library,  of  which  he  allowed  the 
free  use  ;  and  Hogg  tells  with  what  delight  he  took  some  of  the 
volumes,  especially  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd"  of  Allan  Ramsay,  to 
the  hills,  read  them  as  best  he  could,  and  dreamed  over  them  till  the 
ambition  that  he  might  become  an  author  came  into  his  head.  Thus, 
to  the  friendship  of  Nature— not  by  any  means  new  to  the  young 
man — was  now  added  the  friendship  of  books,  and  the  result  of 
having  such  good  company  very  soon  appeared.  Another  thing 
came  as  a  stimulus,  A  half-witted  character  known  as  Jock  Scott 
met  him  one  day  on  the  hillside,  and  immediately  began  to  recite 
"Tam  o*  Shanter."  Burns  had  at  this  tfme  been  twelve  months  in 
his  grave,  yet,  extraordinary  as  the  fact  may  appear,  such  was  Hogg's 
isolated  position  and  neglected  education  that  he  had  never  so  much 
as  heard  his  name,  much  less  met  with  any  of  his  works.  And  now, 
at  the  revelation  of  genius  in  "  Tam  o'  Shanter"  big  tears  of  joy  and 
surprise  coursed  down  his  quivering  cheeky  and  the  immortal  epic 
had  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
been  got  by  heart.  The  effect  on  the  Shepherd  was  magical  :  ht 
would  be  the  successor  of  Burns,  for  could  he  not  "tell  more  stories 
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into  his  head  that  it  was  composed  in  honour  of  himself,  and  to  that 
behef  he  clung  lo  his  dying  day.  The  poet  once  heard  the  produc- 
tion sung  in  a  theatre  at  Wigan,  and  when  it  had  been  encored  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  telling  his  neighbour,  a  burly  York- 
shireman,  that  he  was  the  author.  The  statement,  of  course,  called 
forth  only  an  incredulous  smile,  and  the  worthy  Englishman  told 
Hogg's  landlady  afterwards  that  he  took  the  poet  for  a  half-cra^cd 
pedlar!  The  success  of  "Donald  Macdonald"  was  responsible  for 
Hogg's  first  volume  of  verse,  a  booklet  of  sixty-two  pages,  issued 
from  the  least  liierary-like  quarter  of  Edinburgh,  to  wit,  the  Grass- 
market,  in  1801.  It  was  a  hastily  got-up  work,  and  had  no  more 
success  than  sudi  forced  ventures  generally  have.  Hut  it  look  well 
with  the  country-people,  who  knew  something  of  the  author,  and  it 
served  the  further  and  perhaps  better  purpose  of  introducing  him  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Allan  Cunningham,  and  other  literar)'  leaders  of 
the  lime.  Sir  Walter  was  then  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  two  men  took  place  at  Ramseycleuch,  where  the 
author  of  *'  Waverlcy  "^afterwards  said  he  had  discovered  "  a  brother- 
poet,  a  true  son  of  Nature  and  genius/' 

klf  we  had  not  waived  the  question  of  Hogg's  right  to  the  title  of 
Shepherd,"  something  might  now  be  said  in  sui)port  of  his  claim 
>  it  by  putting  forward  the  fact  I  hat  about  this  time  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  sheep,  which  secured  him  a  prize  of  ^300  from  the  High- 
land Society.  This  was  a  much  larger  sum  than  he  had  ever  pos- 
sessed in  his  life,  and  in  a  foolish  moment  he  decided  to  spend  it  by 
going  in  for  farming  on  his  own  account  Things  would  have  perhaps 
turned  out  rightly  enough,  but  Hogg's  ambition  led  him  lo  take  a 
farm  three  times  larger  than  he  was  able  to  stock,  and  the  result  was 
a  disastrous  failure.  In  truth,  Hogg  had  none  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  making  of  a  successful  farmer.  Leaving  aside  the 
question  of  his  literary  bent,  he  was  more  attached  to  the  gun  and 
the  fishing-rod  than  to  the  plough,  and  he  knew  as  little  about  the 
management  of  servants  as  about  the  management  of  money.  We 
are  told  that  he  kept  three  big  ladSj  but  did  not  look  after  them.  If 
the  work  was  not  properly  done  he  would  get  angry  with  them,  and 
immediately  after  sit  down  and  tell  them  stories  or  recite  to  them 
his  latest  jHwrn  !  One  day  he  was  told  that  a  valuable  maie  was 
seriously  ill,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  he  should  set  off  for 
the  veterinary  surgeon  at  once.  "  I  canna  attend  to  her  just  now," 
replied  the  easy-minded  Shepherd,  "for  I'm  gaun  up  the  hill  to  shoot 
a  hare  for  dinner."  And  so  the  dinner  was  secured,  while  the 
marc  was  lost !    Happily  for  himself,  Hogg  was  of  a  joyous  tempera- 
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'Teceived  from  ^loo  to  ;£"2oo,  but  his  publishers  failed— as, 
lias  !  he  too  often  found  they  had  a  knack  of  doing — and  he  got 
»lhing.     In  short,  he  discovered  that  poetry,  though   it  might  lead 
glory,  was  not  in  his  case  to  lead  to  guineas,  and  as  even  genius 
1st  dine  and  dress,  he  turned  his  thoughts  once  more  to  his  native 
-ick. 

He  had  reached  his  forty-fourth  year  when  the  IJUke  of  Buccleuch 
him  into  a  small  farm  called  Altrive  Lake,  on  the  banks  of  balhd- 
launtcd  Yarrow,  '*  a  habitation  once  more,"  as  Hopg  himself  says, 
Lamong  my  native  moors  and  streams,  where  every  face  was  that  of  a 
■end,  and  each  house  was  a  home."  Six  years  later  he  took  unto 
Rmself  a  wife,  and  was  fortunate  in  drawing  a  prize  in  the  matri- 
Qonial  lottery.  The  wives  of  some  of  the  poets,  as  we  all  know, 
lave  not  been  the  happiest  of  mortals,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
he  wife  of  Altrive  Lake.  The  Shepherd  says  that  he  always  liked 
he  women  better  than  the  men — what  poet   does  not?    and   his 

fcsetest  songs  seem  to  be  the  flowers  of  his  own  experience.  "  So 
ooth  and  happy,"  he  says,  "has  my  married  life  been,  that  on  a 
etrospect  I  cannot  distinguish  one  part  from  another,  save  by  some 
emarkably  good  days  of  fishing,  shooting,  and  curling  on  the  ice." 
•laving  got  the  wife,  Hogg  foolishly  thought  that  with  her  help  he 
night  manage  a  second  farm,  and  accordingly  took  a  lease  of  Mount 
Benger,  which  lies  next  to  Altrive  Lake.  Like  all  his  previous 
ventures  in  the  same  line,  this  too  ended  in  failure,  and  after  living 
"or  several  years  at  Mount  Benger,  he  gave  it  up  and  returned  to 
\ltrive  Lake,  where  he  permanently  resided  until  his  death  in  1835. 
Ml  this  time  he  was  earning  a  good  income  by  his  pen — for  he 
cnew  something  of  the  "  pot-bbilcr,"  like  many  other  literary  men-*- 
3ut  the  bad  seasons  and  the  worse  investments  swallowed  every- 
Jiing  up.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  his  profuse  hospitality  helped 
greatly  to  drain  his  purse.  He  kept  simply  an  open  door  for  all 
uid  sundry  who  chose  to  enter.  Henry  Scott  Riddell  tells  how  a 
:ertain  individual  came  to  dine  with  the  Shepherd  and  his  family 
anly,  and  how  before  the  day  was  over  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
idditional  visitors  turned  up  to  share  in  the  dinner.  No  wonder  if 
[lis  fortunes  became  embarrassed  ! 

The  launch  of  ^/(/f^/Wi/,  in  1S17,  at  once  iirovided  a  medium 
for  some  of  the  Shepherd's  literary  work.  The  famous  '*  Chaldee 
Manuscript  "  appeared  in  an  early  number,  and,  as  everybody  knows, 
led  to  prolonged  strife  and  great  bitterness  of  feeling.  The  object  of 
the  article  was  to  describe,  in  the  style  of  a  Scripture  allegory,  the 
beginning  and  early  history  of  the  magazine,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
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here  a  depth  and  a  brightness  thai  filled  him  with  wonder,  combined 
with  a  ([uaintness  of  humour  and  a  thousand  little  touches  of  absurdity 
which  aflfordcd  him  more  entertainment,  as  I  have  often  heard  him 
say,  than  the  best  comedy  thai  ever  set  the  pit  in  a  roar,"  That 
droll  story  which  Kockhart  tells  must  have  been  one  of  those  that 
competed  with  "the  best  comedy  that  ever  set  the  pit  in  a  roar." 
The  Shepherd  was  mvited  by  Scott  to  dinner.  He  came  dressed 
"precisely  as  any  ordinary  herdsman  attends  cattle  to  the  market." 
Mrs.  Scott,  being  in  a  delicate  slate  of  health,  was  reclining  on  a  soCi. 
The  Shepherd,  after  being  presented  and  making  his  best  bow,  forth- 
with took  possession  of  anotiier  sofa  placed  op[X}site  hers,  and 
stretched  himself  thereupon  at  all  his  length,  for,  as  he  said  afterwards, 
"  1  thought  I  could  never  do  wrong  to  copy  the  lady  of  the  house." 
His  foul  shoes  and  greasy  hands  smeared  the  chintz  ;  but  Hogg  saw 
nothing.  He  dined  heartily  and  drank  freely.  He  jested,  sang,  told 
stories.  Soon  the  wine  operated,  and  let  loose  his  vulgarity.  From 
** Mr.  Scott"  he  got  to  "Sherra"  (/>.  Sheriff),  from  "Sherra"  to 
"Scott,"  from  "Scott"  to  "Walter,"  from  ** Walter"  to  "Wattie," 
and  finished  by  calling  Mrs.  Scott  '*  Charlotte,"  which  fairly  convulsed 
the  whole  party.  Such  is  Lx)ckhart*s  story  ;  but  we  fear  he  was  as 
little  capable  of  appreciating  the  real  merits  of  the  Shepherd  as 
ofessor  Blackic  is  of  appreciating  an  Italian  song  in  a  Scotch 
drawing-room. 

In  person  Hogg  was  manly  and  prepossessing,  being  a  little  above 
the  middle  height,  and  of  a  stout,  well-set  figure.  His  hair  was 
light,  and  even  so  far  on  as  his  sixtieth  year  he  looked  so  ruddy  and 
vigorous  that  men  half  his  age  might  have  envied  him,  as  no  doubt 
they  did.  Carlyle  has  left  this  interesting  sketch  of  him.  "Hogg 
is,"  says  the  author  of  *'  Sartor,"  "  a  little  red-skinned,  stiff  rack  of  a 
body,  with  quite  the  common  air  of  an  Etirirk  Shepherd,  except  that 
he  has  a  highish,  though  sloping  brow,  and  two  clear  little  beads  of 
blue  or  grey  eyes  that  sparkle,  if  not  with  thought,  yet  with  animation. 
Behaves  himself  easily  and  well ;  speaks  Scotch,  and  mostly  narrative 
absurdity  therewith.  Appears  in  the  mingled  character  of  zany  or 
raree  show.  All  bent  on  bantering  him,  especially  Ijjckhart  ;  Hogg 
walking  through  it  as  if  unconscious,  or  almost  flattered.  His  vanity 
seems  to  be  immense,  but  also  his  good-nature.  I  felt  interest  for 
the  poor  herd-body  ;  wondered  to  see  hira  blown  hither  from  the 
sheep-folds,  and  how,  quite  friendless  as  he  was,  he  went  along 
cheerful,  mirthful,  and  musical.  I  do  not  well  understand  this  man ; 
his  significance  is  perhaps  considerable.  His  [loetic  talent  is 
authendc,  yet  his  intellect  seems  of  the  weakest;   his  morality  also 
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In  the  letter  be  fpeais  of  ]» 

dccUrei  h»  -WU"  axe  neirer  -Ifci"  and  «dd 

Ihii  iiiddcnt,  remark*  :  "The  laid  Hogg  isasttmr 
„eat  thotigh  uncouth  power..  I  -Jiink  irery  highly  ot  nira  as  a  poet ; 
but  he  and  half  of  ihou:  Scotch  and  Lake  Troubadours  are  spoi  t  by 
Lg  in  httlc  circle*  arul  petty  Kidelies."  Bur  Byron  -^  "nxble  to 
hX  llogK.  and  the  latter  got  into  the  hands  of  a  publisher  who 
/Iftrr  the  firal  volume  of  the  poefs  works  had  been  issued, 
w*     ioKK'-  »»t  ho|>c  left  unrealised.     In  the  autumn  of  1835 
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he  was  seized  with  a  dropsical  complaint,  and  in  a  few  months  Words- 
li     worth  had  sung : — 

The  mighty  minstrel  breathes  no  longer  ; 
^^^^  'Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies, 

^^H  And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow 

^^  Has  closed  the  shepherd-poet's  eyes. 

The  shepherds  carried  him  over  the  hills  that  divide  Yarrow  from 
Ettrick,  and  laid  him  in  his  own  Eitrick  kirkyard,  a  few  steps  from 
the  cottage  in  which  he  was  born. 

Hogg's  peqjctual  losses,  as  already  indicated,  led  to  much  "pot- 
boiling  "  hterary  work,  which  has  now  passed  into  oblivion,  as  work 
of  that  kind  should  be  allowed  to  do.  But  no  shades  of  oblivion  are 
ever  likely  to  close  round  his  '*  Bird  of  the  Wilderness,"  or  "  Cam'  ye 
by  Athole ? "  or  "  Flora  Macdonald*s  Lament,"  or  "Come  o'er  the 
Stream,  Charlie,"  or  "When  the  Kye  comes  Hame,"  to  mention  only 
a  few  songs  the  production  of  which  must  always  give  a  glory  to  the 
Vale  of  Ettrick,  already  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  the  old  ballad- 
singers.  These  songs,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  keep  the  Shepherd's 
memory  green  as  long  as  there  are  Scottish  men  and  maidens  to  sing 
them.  Apart  from  his  songs,  Hogg's  real  strength  lay  in  the  realm 
of  the  supernaturaL  "I'm  king  o' the  mountain  and  fairy  school  " 
he  said  to  Scott,  and  he  was  right.  No  other  poet  has  ever  described 
Fairyland  so  well.  It  is  his  genius  in  this  direction  that  makes  "The 
Queen's  Wake"  his  best  poem,  and  *'The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck"  his 
best  prose  fiction.  The  rest  of  his  works  might  very  well  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  world  of  literature  would  be  none  the  poorer  ,*  but 
these  must  live. 
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rocks  of  Trias  age,  thus  gradually  accumulated  in  the  marshy  wastes, 
n-ere  embedded  the  bones  of  the  first  mammal  which  is  known  to 
have  existed  on  the  earth,  the  fossil  remains  possessing  the  characters 
of  the  surviving  marsupials  of  Australia.     Ripple  marks  preserved  in 
Some  of  the  hardened  sands  of  the  Trias  strata  prove  the  existence  in 
those  periods,  incalculably  remote,  of  tidal  action ;  every  day  you 
may  see  the  same  ridge  and  furrow  produced  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
in  the  lower  estuary  of  the  Severn.     In  the  Trias  flagstones  also  are 
found  the  impressions  caused  by  the  feet  of  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
even  as  the  imprints  are  left  to-day  on  the  sand  or  mud  of  the  sea- 
shore. 

The  Trias  stones  ot  the  cathedral  simply  tell  of  an  epoch  when 
the  heart  of  England  was  a  series  of  saline  lagoons  and  islets  more  or 
less  in  connection  with  a  tidal  ocean,  with  a  flora  and  fauna  widely 
divergent  from  those  of  our  present  temperate  zone,  but  linked  to 
them  by  innumerable  gradations  in  successive  epochs — necessarily 
imperfect  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  teach  us  that 
life  comes  only  from  life,  since  the  remote  period  when  incipient 
matter  was  first  endowed  with  animation  by  the  Giver  of  all  life.  The 
fossil  plants  from  strata  associated  with  the  quarries  from  which  the 
cathedral  stones  are  derived  indicate  a  semi-tropical  climate,  where 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  inland  lagoons  slowly  evaporated  beneath  a 
torrid  sun;  where  wingless,  or  nearly  wingless,  birds,  such  as  the 
New  Zealand  apteryx,  the  wood-hen  of  Lord  Howe's  Island,  or  the 
emu  of  the  antipodean  plains,  (lourishcd  by  reed-clad  shores ;  and 
where  marsupial  animals  bounded  across  the  arid  wastes  of  sand. 
The  deposits  of  sclid  rock  salt  in  both  the  Cheshire  and  Worcester- 
shire marls  arc  the  product  of  this  epoch,  whilst  the  same  process 
ran  be  studied  amid  the  plains  of  Central  Asia  or  in  the  diminishing 
lake  system  of  South  Australia.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  Trias  period 
that  we  find  the  commencement  of  the  typical  flora  and  fauna  which 
slowly  develop  through  the  Purbeck.  ages  of  geologists  into  the 
geological  and  botanical  horizon  now  prevailing  in  certain  portions  of 
the  Australian  island  continent. 

Within  the  portals  of  the  cathedral  we  may  discover  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  development.  Let  us  proceed  direct  to  the 
Gothic  choir,  which  is  so  thoroughly  expressive  of  a  devotional 
spirit,  and  so  perfect  in  cver>'  detail,  that  it  might  well  be  compared 
with  the  far-famed  "Angel  Choir"  q{  Lincoln  Minster,  the  finest  in 
the  land.  A  good  deal  of  the  elegance  displayed  at  Worcester  is 
derived  from  the  free  use  of  the  Purbeck  shafts  throughout,  a 
material  which  the  early  English  architects  employed  to  advantage 
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single  exception  ol  the  opossum,  the  marsupial  order— once  pre- 

^iotninant^alone   survives.      Standing  by  moonlight   amongst   the 

'''eird  while  gum  trees,   I  have  watched  a  queer  bat   hanging  head 

^o-wnwards  from  the  boughs,  the  piercing  dark  eyes  gleaming  in  the 

^^Uf  light  from  the  sharp- featured  face.     It  was  but  a  harmless  flying 

"C>X,  yet  suggestive  enough  of  some  blood-sucking  vampire  or  winged 

'"^ptile  of  ptcrodactyle  kind,  whose  fossil  bones  had   risen  again  in 

^He  flesh.      \Miat  an  old-world   creature,  again,  is  (he  duck-billed 

t*lalypus,    gliding    silently    into    some   flowing    stream.      In   this 

^^lomalous  animal  Nature  has  surely  been  tr>'ing  her  hand  at  half- 

^-dozen  orders  in  one.     The  flat  bill  is  that  of  a  bird,  the  fur  is  that 

^f  a  burrowing  mole,   the  feet  and  jwison  glands  are  reptilian  in 

character.     Although  the  creature  lays  eggs,  the  young  are  suckled 

Vter  the  manner  of  marsupial  mammals.     The  shells  in  the  brackish 

^akes  are  allied  to  those  embedded  in  the  Purbeck  limestones,  and 

the  primate  fronds  of  the  living  Macrozamia  are  almost  identical 

With  cone-bearing  cycads  of  Oolitic  times.     .Amongst  the  fishes  of 

North  Australia  lingers  the  Ceratodus,  the  survival  of  ancient  orders 

with  the  primitive  structure   of  the  Devonian  period      Everything 

ive  see  is  the  survival  of  an  ancient  fauna  and  flora,  amid  which 

mankind  seems  out  of  place.      There   is   a   slab    of  stone  in  the 

Chapel  of  Prince  Arthur,    at  Worcester,  which    speaks  eloquently 

of  these  past  ages. 

Supporting  the  canopies  of  the  arcade,  dividing  the  choir  from 
the  north  aisle,  the  slender  columns  are  of  polished  Carboniferous 
limestone,  either  from  the  Derbyshire  or  North  Wales  hills,  Primary 
rocks  dating  from  the  formation  of  the  Coal-measures.  This  stone, 
or  marble  I  ought  rather  to  call  it  (any  limestone  which  takes  a  high 
polish  is  called  marble)^  is  crowded  with  an  extraordinary  wealth  of 
organic  remains,  such  as  now  exist  in  the  depths  of  the  far-off  Pacific 
Ocean  of  another  hemisphere  ;  these  clear  waters  and  torrid  climes 
favour  the  growth  of  corals  at  suitable  depths  :  encrinites,  polyzoa, 
and  a  wealth  of  marine  life  luxuriate.  On  the  shores  of  Ceylon,  for 
example,  the  clear  tidal  pools  teem  with  an  exuberance  of  life,  even 
as  did  the  Carboniferous  and  Wcnlock  seas,  in  which  the  fossils  of  the 
polished  limestones  had  their  origin.  A  glimpse  into  one  of  those 
rocky  pools  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  surely  aJTords  us  a 
picture  of  what  the  Carboniferous  seas  were  like.  1  have  gazed  from 
some  small  promontory  into  a  realm  of  brilliant  colour,  where  bright 
algje,  madrepores  of  violet  and  green,  corals  and  sponges,  or  crimson 
gorgonia  are  mingled  in  lavish  profusion.  Jewelled  fishes  flash  in 
and  out  like  fire  opals,  and  spiny  echinoderms  revel  in  the  trans- 
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lucera  seas.  The  remains  are  to  be  seen  in  the  marble  slabs, 
although  the  intense  colours  and  living  forms  have  passed  awav.  The 
dried  or  fossilised  skeleton  of  a  sponge  is  not  an  object  of  tran- 
scendent beauty,  but  the  living  organism  covered  with  gelatinous 
sarcodc,  supported  on  a  network  of  needle-shaped  spiculae,  with  each 
tiny  cell  the  home  of  a  ciliated  monad,  and  the  whole  mass,  perhaps 
delicately  tinted  as  from  an  Alpine  glow,  is  a  wondrous  sight. 

The  cathedral  stones,  again,  leach  us  that  the  prototypes  of  each 
organism  lived  and  likewise  flourished  in  the  congenial  temperature  of 
the  limestone  seas,     j^tiached  to  those  ancient  rocks  something  akin 
to  the  existing  scarlet  gorgonia  spread  its  frond-like  branchlets,  each 
cell  having  its  pink  polyp  and  ciliated  tentacles  creating  a  ceasele^l 
vortex,  by  means  of  which  the  food  particles  were  attracted.     The" 
quiet  pools  had  also  their  violet  madrepores,  aggregated  colonies  of 
animal  life,  and  sea-green  asteroid  corals.     Our  purple  and  crimson 
cchinodermala  creeping  on   (he   ambulacral   organs,   with  spinous 
spherical  shells,  are  but  modifications  of  pre-existing  kinds,  as  the 
blue,  orange,  and  red  fish  of  the  tropical  seas,  flashing  in  the  intense 
light  of  an  endless  summer,  are  descendants  of  more  ancient  types. 
I  have  seen  as  strangely  shaped  Crustacea  from  the  Indian  Ocean  as 
any  trilobite  from  Silurian  rocks.      At  every  turn  the  comparison  is 
suggested  between  the  past  and  present  ages.     Worcester  Cathedral 
is  a  perpetual  record  of  changing  periods  of  tropical  life-history 
presented  in  fragmeniar\-  pictures.      "  The  thing  that  hath  been  is 
that  which  shall  be."     This  is  true  enough  in  principle,  but  the 
evidence  of  c\*er)-  stone  proves  changing  climatic  conditions  regu- 
lating the  conditions  of  life  in  every  form. 

The  capacious  nave  of  the  cathedral  is  paved  with  slabs  of  blacic 
and  white  marble,  the  product  of  Irish  and  Italian  quarries  respect  — 
iv«ly.  The  choir  steps  and  portions  of  the  screen  are  made  from  reti.  - 
toned  I^iTOnshire  marbles.  In  one  of  the  north  chapels  is  the  montx- 
ment  to  Ijidy  Diiiby.  one  of  Chantrey's  famous  works  :  the  figure  \s 
sculptured  from  pure  white  sutuary  marble,  from   the  Apennines. 
The  nuterial  is  composed  of  a  hard  crystalline  form  of  carbonate  of 
lime  metamorphosed  by  intense  heal  from  a  softer  subsunce.     // 
a  small  fragn^cnt  of  chalk  is  crushed  into  powder  the  microscopic       " 
washings  rex'tal  numlvrless  organisms  of  the  foraminiferae,  of  which 
pui^  chalk  is  almost  cntirx^ly  composed.    The  same  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  the  form  of  chalk,  has  been  actually  transformed  into  statuary 
marble  in  the  Ulvoratorv  hv  the  application  of  intense  heat  or  pressure 
(almost  convtrtibk  tcrwsV  Chalk  and  oystalltne  marble  are  but  two 
forms  of  tht  ame  «Wn>ef*ts  ahboush  in  ibc  latter  case 
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traces  have  been  obliterated.  Each  square  inch  of  Lady  Digby's 
sculptured  form  represents  so  many  millions  of  foraminifcrnc  which 
lived  and  had  their  being  in  the  Cretaceous  seas,  and  were  deposited 
in  the  mud  as  the  foundation  of  future  rocks,  in  the  same  way  that 
Globerigina  ooze  now  accumulates  in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  stands  the  beautiful  chantr)* 
containing  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.'s  son.  The  monk  architects  of 
old  knew  full  well  that  there  was  no  stone  in  the  world  so  capable  of 
retaining  the  fine  edges  of  carving  in  ages  to  come  as  tlie  Tertiary 
limestones— comparatively  new  in  geological  time — which  they  con- 
veyed for  the  puq)ose  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  up  the  winding 
channel  of  the  Severn.  Thepalieontological  records  of  these  Tertiary 
rocks  tell  us  that  the  older  marsupial  genera  had  gradually  given 
place  to  mammals  of  a  more  advanced  type,  such  as  tapirs  and  the 
prototypes  of  the  horse.  Whilst  surviving  in  Australia  through 
these  Tertiary  periods,  all  the  niarsu[nalia,  except  the  opossums,  dis- 
appeared on  the  other  continents.  It  is  instructive  lo  note  en 
passant  that  the  Pleistocene  caverns  in  Australia  contain  the  fossil 
remains  of  pouched  lions,  bears,  and  oilier  animals. 

Concerning  the  horse,  the  history  that  it  tells  is  forcibly  direct ; 
the  changes  in  course  of  development  arc  too  striking  to  be  ignored. 
It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  realise  that  the  magnificent  shire  horse 
is  specifically  the  same  as  a  little  Shetland  pony.  What  the  breeder 
has  accomplished  with  domestic  varieties,  is  but  a  faint  adoption  of 
ihc  operation  of  great  natural  laws  working  through  time  to  their 
appointed  end.  Thanks  to  Professor  Marsh,  the  American  geolo- 
gist, and  to  the  researches  of  others  in  Europe,  it  Is  now  possible  to 
trace  the  modern  Equus  through  many  transitions  until  we  find  the 
hoof  of  the  species  passing  into  a  foot  with  divided  toes  ;  link  by  link 
it  can  be  demonstrated  by  anatomists  that  the  horse  is  descended 
from  the  Hipparion  of  Miocene  age,  and  that,  ngain,  finds  a  common 
ancestry  with  other  animals  in  the  I'alxotheridx  of  Eocene  c^xjch. 
(!Se€  footnote  on  next  page.) 
r  Threaded  together,  these  fragments  of  history  inscribed  in  the 
stones  appear  to  me  as  so  many  links,  imperfect  as  they  necessarily 
are  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
organic  evolution.  Design  in  the  universe  implies  a  Designer.  The 
succession  of  rocks  in  due  order  with  their  fossil  contents  proves 
definitely  that  climates  alternated  and  seasons  changed  vast  ages 
before  Adam  delved  in  Eden.  Ice-bound  regions  have  become  torrid, 
tropics  have  changed  to  temperate  zones,  and  temperate  zones  in 
turn  been  frozen  ;  and  so  it  will  be  while  the  earth  rotates  upon  its 
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axis.     The  transitions  continue,  and  it  is  only  because  th< 
does  not  span  a  thousand  years  that  we  cannot   follow 
the  changes  of  climate  in  time.     The  evidence  of  the  n 
clearly  that,  according  to  climatic  vaiialion,  so  the  anii 
table  adapted  themselves  to  the  changing  environment, 
retrograding  as  the  case  might  be.    Either  the  successive  * 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  to  be  replaced  by  a  brand-new 
comprehensive  law  of  evolution  has  been  in  operatioi 
germs  of  animation  appeared  on  our  planet     All  the 
biology  teach  us  that  the  most  complex  organism  is  built 
simple  cell,  and  the  study  of  embryology  clearly  reveals 
the  transitional  development  of  the  orum  the  embryo 
successive  lower  animal  grades  before  attaining  to  the 
Thus  the  embryonic  chicken  is  at  one  period  like  a  yoi 
and  the  human  fanus  has  the  evidences  of  a  caudal  app^ 
closely  resembles  the  immature  structure  of  the  quadrumii 
is  fashioned  into  Homo  sapitns.^     A  young  newt  and  a  yd 
are  absolutely  alike    at  certain  stages  in    development 
reptilian  characters  appear,  and  finally  the  water-breathi 
displaced  by  the  air-breathing  organs  of  the  higher  class.  \ 
phism  is  visible  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  geol 
dom  ;  organic  structure  is  in  a  constant  condition  of  ch, 
pangenesis  doctrine  of  Darwin,  or  the  modified  heredit 
Professor  Weissmann,  may  not  satisfactorily  explain  tl 


>  The  article  in  the  Nitufemth  Century^  November  iSgt 
the  Nuiscry  "—bears  forcibly  on  this  point.  . 
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capabilities  of  the  germ  plasm  ;  we  do  not  yet  know  why  thai  same 
protoplasm,  identical  apparently  in  composition  during  the  incipient 
stages,  should  develop  along  different  planes  into  plant  or  animal 
respectively.  The  broad  hct,  however,  remains,  that  the  highest 
organisms  are  thus  built  up  from  single  cells,  and  that  the  embryonic 
stages  reflect,  as  it  were,  the  previous  orders  in  the  zoological  kingdom, 
through  which  the  higher  grades  of  animal  life  have  passed  before 
attaining  to  the  present  development.  To  concede  these  points  as 
wc  are  driven  to  do  by  the  researches  of  biological  investigation  is 
going  a  long  way  towards  the  recognition  of  the  grand  scheme  of 
organic  evolution  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  lo  accept  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  natural  selection  than  there 
is  in  tlie  conception  of  complex  man  being  built  up  from  the  lowly 
cell.  If  we  credit  the  one  axiom  of  biology^  the  others  follow  as 
almost  inevitable  corollaries. 

The  study  of  the  stones  teaches  that,  although  organic  types 
appear  lo  have  been  constant  through  entire  geological  epochs,  the 
inherent  tendency  lo  change  has  been  reasserted  in  ratio  to  the 
prevalence  of  climatic  variation.  'J'hat  which  cannot  conform  must 
surely  die.  The  blubber-eating  Esquimaux  races  would  infallibly 
disappear  if  the  sub-arctic  zone  gave  place  lo  tropical  conditions,  as 
the  negro  races  would  die  out  in  a  colder  clime  to  give  place  to  more 
suitable  races. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  aspect  of  Christianity  towards 
organic  evolution  ciin  be  hostile  in  character,^  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phases  in  contemporary  thought  being  the  counte- 
nance given  by  eminent  theologians  to  the  more  advanced  teachings 
of  biology.  Those  who  profess  the  doctrines  of  organic  evolution  are 
no  longer  adjudged  without  the  pale  of  orthodox  Christianity. 

In  the  alluvial  valleys  of  the  Severn  and  tributary  Avon  are  found 
embedded  the  remains  of  reindeer,  bears,  beavers,  and  primitive 
oxen,  together  with  parts  of  the  gigantic  mammoth  and  other  extinct 
animals.  These  bones  tell  of  a  land  connection  between  Great 
Britain  and  Scandinavia  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  sub- 
arctic conditions,  glaciers,  and  ice-fields  reigned  supreme  in  our 
land.  Stone  im[jlemenls  and  corn-grinding  uien&ils  from  the  same 
deposits  tell  of  a  contemporary  race  of  mankind  existing  in  a  nomadic 
state.  This  race  of  nTen  lived  thousands  of  years  before  the  time  of 
Adam,  according  to  the  Biblical  chronology  ;  the  necessary  changes 
in  climate  and  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  could  not  have 
occurred  in  a  brief  six  thousand  years.  Passages  in  the  early  portions 
Vide  Lux  Mundi^  section  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  lUingworlh,  p.  i8i,  ed.  x. 
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of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  may  be,  point  obscurely  to  pre- Adamite 
races  of  man  ;  and  the  variation  in  type  from  the  highly-civilised  man 
to  the  arboreal  and  cave-dwellers,  the  cannibal  tribes,  and  lowly 
inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  show  us  that  man  has  been 
tnodified  by  infinitely  small  degrees  through  the  Palaeolithic  and 
Neolithic  ages.  The  study  of  the  cathedral  stones  dirnly  reveals 
these  things  to  my  mind,  and  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
spirit  of  life  in  every  degree,  from  the  very  lowest,  is,  in  a  measure, 
indestructible,  and  cannot  suflTcr  extinction,  any  more  than  matter  can 
be  destroyed. 

C.  PARKINSON. 


AND  LITERATURE. 


IN  tills  paper  it  is  to  be  understood  that  English  literature  alone  ts 
dealt  with  ;  for  not  only  is  the  British  field  quite  wide  enough 
for  one  harvest,  but  it  is  the  most  prolific  in  the  world  as  regards  the 
combined  crop  suggested  by  the  heading. 

It  cannot  but  be  evident  to  the  least  sport-loving  reader  how 
closely  associated  are  all  forms  of  sports  and  pastimes  with  British 
life  and  thought ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  disregard  the  effects  of  such 
association  upon  the  manners,  and  customs,  and  writings  of  the 
nation  in  question.  SufUce  it  to  say,  that  some  of  the  greatest  of 
our  poets  and  prose  writers  constantly  allude  to  the  subject.  Such 
references  are  found  in  likely  and  unlikely  places  :  in  the  staid 
Quarterly  and  decorous  Spectator ;  in  the  frivolous,  so-called 
"society"  pai^ers  ;  and  in  [jublications  nominally  devoted  to  the 
discussions  of  science,  the  recording  of  law  doings,  or  the  illustrating 
of  modes  and  robes. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  specialistic  journals — as  religious  or 
trade  magazines  and  newspapers — all  English  publications  constantly 
contain  reference,  mort-  or  less  direct,  to  sport  There  are  published 
in  the  British  Isles  some  hundred  magazines  and  newspapers  which 
proclaim  themselves  sporting  journals  pure  and  simple,  whilst  of  those 
four  thousand  others  which  professedly  deal  with  all  things  on  earth 
and  elsewhere,  there  are  but  few  indeed  which  never  touch  u[K>n  the 
topic  in  question.  Even  the  legal  journals,  and  those  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  their  space  to  recording  the  doings  in  the  Courts, 
necessarily  occasionally  refer  at  length  to  this  subject,  as  witness 
many  recent  sensational  racing  and  other  gambling  cases  tried  by 
English  judges  and  magistrates. 

It  is  evident  how  strong  a  hold  sport  has  established  upon  the 
language  ;  how  its  phraseology  and  similes  have  been  engrafted 
thereupon — to  its  enriching? 

In  olden  times  a  gentleman's  education  was  held  incomplete  if  he 
were  not  a  master  of  all  the  mysteries  and  parlance  pertaining  to 
sports  of  the  field;  all  the  complicated  argot  of  hawking  and  hunting: 
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Babbler  is  a  common  and  most  expressive  word.  In  the  language  of 
the  chase,  a  hound  that  gives  tongue  at  all  times  save  the  right  one, 
namely,  off  the  scent  often,  but  rarely  on  :  hence  an  unreliable, 
irresponsible  chatterer.  Compare  Lord  Beaconsfield's  famous  phrase, 
"The  hare-brained  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity."  Shakespeare 
says,  **I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like  a  hound  that  hunts, 
but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry" — "cry"  having  two  meanings  (the 
Imraortal  Bard  loved  Juggling  doubie  cnUttdre) ;  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  the  music  thereof.  But,  indeed,  the  great  poet's  writings 
contain  many  references  to  babbling  and  babblers.  "This  babbler 
shall  not  henceforth  trouble  you,"  said  Julia  in  '*  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona."  Elsewhere  we  frnd^  *'  And  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble.'' 
In  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Dogberry  exclaims:  "For  the 
watch  to  babble  and  talk  is  most  toUrabU^  and  not  to  be  endured." 
The  last  words  of  FalstafT,  when  we  are  told  "  'a  babbled  of  green 
fields,"  exhibit  a  stimewhat  extended  use  of  the  word  ;  as  does  also 
the  phrase  from  "Titus  Andronicus,"  *' Whilst  the  babbling  echo 
mocks  the  hounds  ; "  though  the  following  from  the  same  play 
strictly  shows  its  use  in  its  derivative  sense :  "  A  long-tongued, 
babbling  gossip."  The  author  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable  "  opens  his  preface  with  the  words :  '*  What  has  this  babbler  to 
say?"  quoting  the  bard  aforesaid,  Plato's  pithy  aphorism,  "As 
empty  vessels  make  the  loudest  sound,  so  they  that  have  the  least 
wit  are  the  greatest  babblers,"  fittingly  closes  this  section  of  my 
discourse. 

Daily  we  hear  or  read  of  "trying  back,"  "on  a  false  scent,"  "off 
the  scent,"  "a  cold  scent,"  and  the  like,  all  of  which  are  borrowed 
from  the  vocabulary  of  huntings  and  require  no  explanation.  Of  all 
the  various  branches  of  sports  and  pastimes,  hunting  appears  to  have 
supplied  more  phrases  and  forms  of  illustration  in  English  literature 
than  any  other.  In  Holy  Writ  we  read  of  the  hart  heated  in  the 
chase  panting  for  cooling  streams,  an  allusion  strictly  accurate  and 
practical.  "To  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds  "  is  every 
man's  most  natural  illustration  of  a  trimmer.  The  "whips  "in  the 
British  Houses  of  I'arliament  marshal  their  respective  packs  just  as 
do  wrhippers-in  their  hounds. 

Quitting  hunting  for  awhile,  and  passing  on  to  other  sections  of 
the  subject  of  sporting  phrases  and  allusions,  the  expression  "  in  the 
first  flight  "  suggests  Itself.  This,  though  borrowed  from  the  language 
venatic,  is  primarily  derived  from  the  habits  of  birds,  the  most  wary 
of  which,  with  Daedalian  promptitude,  instinctively  first  take  wing 
upon  occasion,  due  or  otherwise.     "  Wide  of  the  mark/'  a  familiar 
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indeed  were  one  so  keenly  alive  to  all  his  surroundings  mute  as 
regards  such  subjects— failed  10  draw  illustrations  from  such  a 
copious  source.  In  addition  to  those  already  given,  I  venture  to 
quote  a  few  passages  from  the  works  of  the  "  Great  Heir  of  Time  " 
in  elucidation  of  this.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  our  bard  was 
evidently  well  versed  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  hounds  and  horses. 
Take  the  following  admirable  description  of  a  horse  : 

Round'hoofd,  sbort-joinleit,  fetlocks  strong  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  .strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  bullock,  tender  hide  ; 
IxKik  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack. 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Then,  as  to  hounds  and  their  glorious  music,  the  following 
extracts  from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Droam  "  (it  being  borne 
mind  thai  fashions  change,  and  that  the  style  of  hound  so  nobly 
delineated  by  the  poet,  though  utterly  unlike  hts  modern  descendant, 
was  precisely  the  animal  beloved  of  children  of  Artemis  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan era).     Hippolyta  says  to  her  royal  lover : 

]  was  with  Hercules  and  Cailmns  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crcie  ihcy  (myd  the  bear 
Wiih  hounds  of  SjKirta  :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding  ;  for,  Iwsidts  the  groves. 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord^  such  sweet  thunder. 

And  presently  Theseus  takes  up  the  theme,  informing  his  fair 
inamorata  that  he  is  the  happy  owner  of  a  noble  pack ; 

My  hounds  arc  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded  ;  and  their  beark  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crook-kncc'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Tliessnltan  bulls  ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match 'd  in  mouth  like  bclU, 
Koch  under  each.     Aery  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  checr'd  with  horn. 

Again,  Shakespeare  alludes  some  half-dozen  times  to  the  game 
of  tennis,  so  f>opular  and  fashionable  in  his  day  ;  and  once  to  billiards, 
hardly  then  the  game  now  in  vogue,  nor  played  upon  such  tables  as  are 
used  at  the  present  lime.  No  less  than  onchundred  andfifiytimes  is  the 
word  **  sport "  used  by  the  bard  in  his  deathless  plays  and  j>oems  j  but 
not,  of  course,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
uses  it.  Shovel-board  and  shove-groat  shilling  (2  Henry  IV.  11.  4) 
are  allusions  to  a  somewhat  similar  game.     It  will  be  remembered 
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how  Bardolph  was  to  quoit  (a  reference  to  another  game,  used  with 
the  pO€t*s  usual  love  of  metaphor)  Pistol  downstairs,  as  the  smooth 
shilling — the  shove-groat — flics  along  the  board.  Rare  Ben  Jonson 
makes  a  similar  allusion. 

And  again,  still  digging  in  this  exhaustless  mine,  whence  every 
description  of  jewel  may  be  extracted  for  purposes  of  literary  adorn- 
ment— consulting  this  encyclopaedia  of  illustration — we  find  much 
reference  to  the  ever-popular  sport  of  angling.  There  is  the  well- 
known  passage  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  plus  the  jest  of  the  stale 
fish;  there  is  another  in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing;''  and  the 
curious  student  will  find  them  elsewhere  in  the  revered  volumes  of 
which  we  are  so  fondly  proud.  Evidently  Shakespeare  was  familiar 
with  the  game  of  football,  in  the  elementary  though  popular  form  of 
the  sera  he  adorned.  Dromio  of  Ephesus  ("  Comedy  of  Errors  "), 
doubly  playing  upon  the  word  **  round,"  says  :  "  Am  I  so  round  with 
you,  as  you  with  me,  that  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ?  " 
And  in  the  Master's  greatest  tragedy  Kent  is  made  to  say  :  "  Nor 
tripped  neither,  you  base  football  player." 

Leaving  the  Swan  of  Avon  and  the  noble  writers  of  the  Eliiabethan 
age,  as  we  pass  onwards  we  find  more  and  more  reference  to  sports 
and  pastimes  in  all  the  writings  preserved  through  the  medium  of 
type.  Byron,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Trollope,  Whyte  Melville, 
and  a  host  of  others  constantly  allude  to  such  subjects.  Sometimes 
the  writer,  as  in  tiie  case  of  Byron,  betrays  both  ignorance  of  and 
contempt  for  sport ;  sometimes,  like  Dickens,  talented  and  classical 
authors  display  a  cockneyfied  lack  of  knowledge  :  Trollope  writes  of 
hunting  calmly  yet  intelligently;  whilst  Whyte  Melville  ^soldier,  poet, 
novelist,  sportsman)  gave  the  world  a  collection  of  impassioned 
novels,  mainly  treating  of  the  chase,  which  are  alike  imbued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  sport  and  the  divine  flame  of  the  artist.  "Nimrod" 
(Mr.  Apperley)  ;  Mr.  St.  John  ;  the  authors  of  "Silk  and  Scarlet," 
•'  Post  and  Paddock,"  "  Loch  and  Moor  ; "  the  late  Mr.  Walsh,  of  the 
Field  ("  Stonehenge ") ;  Mr.  Senior  (the  great  "  Redspinner "), 
"  Plantagenet,"  "  Cordley,"  and  many  others,  have  produced  works 
elegantly  written,  crammed  with  poetical  quotation  and  classical 
allusions.  The  sporting  novel,  and  the  novel  which,  in  striving  to 
depict  the  various  phases  of  modern  English  life^  has  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  of  sport,  are  so  well  known  as  to  be  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  current  and,  possibly,  ephemeral  literature. 

There  are  sporting  writers  and  sporting  writers.  The  vulgar 
tautological  argot  of  the  average  reporter  on  racing  or  boxing,  scul- 
ling, running,  or  knurr  and  spell,  is  as  widely  apart  from  the  fasci- 
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nating  and  pure  style  of  a  Whyte  Melville  or  a  "  Brooksby  "  as  is  the 
schoolboy's  essay  on  '*  Kats  "  from  ihe  scholarly  and  model  essays  of 
Addison. 

Somerville's  **  Love  Chase,"  a  work  little  read  nowadays,  is  a 
piece  of  true  poetry  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  though  mere  sport 
is  its  subjecL  The  said  "Love  Chase"  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  comedy  of  that  name  by  the  brilliant  Sheridan  Knowles. 
By   way  of  illustration   I  append  a  few   lines   from  the  poem  in 

question : 

All  eanh*5  astir,  rous'd  with  the  revelry 
Of  vigour,  health,  ami  joy  !     Cheer  awakes  cheer, 
While  Kcho's  mimic  tongue  that  never  tires 
Keeps  up  the  hcaily  din.     Kach  face  is  then 
Its  neighljour's  glass— where  gladness  sees  itself. 
And  at  the  hright  reflection  grows  more  glad  ; 
Breaks  iulo  tenfold  mirth  I — laughs  like  a  child — 
Would  make  a  gift  of  its  own  heart,  it  is  so  free  ! 
Would  scarce  accept  a  kingdom,  'tis  so  rich  ! 
Shakes  hands  with  all,  and  vow»  it  never  knew 
That  life  was  life  before. 

And  all  about  what,  think  you?     Merely  foxhunting. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  say  into  what  works  of  English 
classical  literature  the  student  niiglit  dip  without  the  certainty  of 
encountering  allusions  to  sports  and  pastimes  (save  only,  of  course, 
the  writing  of  those  holy  men  who  have  given  to  us  solemn  matter 
which  should  nol  be  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  such  a  light 
subject  as  this  paper  treats  of). 

In  Hogg's  "Madoc  of  the  Moor"  (Canto  L,  The  Hunting)  will 
be  found  a  spirited  description  of  the  chase  in  Scotland  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  reminding  the  reader  so  strongly  of  portions  of  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Uike  "  that  one  is  impelled  to  accuse  Sir  Walter  of 
plagiarism.     Note  four  lines  previously  quoted. 

Even  the  sage  (and  somewhat  dull)  Cowper  cannot  avoid  a  brief 
reference  to  the  great  topic.     Says  he  : 

Nor  ycl  the  hawthorn  Itore  his  berries  red, 
With  which  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed  ; 
Nor  autumn  yet  had  dash'd  from  every  spray. 
With  his  chill  hand,  the  mcUow  leaves  away  : 
But  corn  was  housed,  and  l>ean5  were  in  the  stack. 
Now,  therefore,  issued  forth  the  spotted  pack. 

As  being  germane  to  my  text,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  lines 
from  the  cynical,  godless,  unhappy  genius  known  to  mankind  as 
I^rd  Byron,  the  poet : 
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Then  lh«rc  was  billUrds ;  cards,  loo,  but  no  dice  ; 

Save  in  the  clul>s,  no  man  of  honour  play<^ ; 
Boats  when  'twas  water,  skating  when  'twas  ice. 

Ant]  the  hard  frost  dcslroy'd  the  scentinj;  days  ; 
And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  ^ice, 

Whatever  Izaac  Walton  sings  or  says  : 
The  quaint,  old  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 

Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it. 

But  audi  aiieram  partem.  Dear  old  Father  Wnlton  must  not  be 
attacked  by  a  lordly  sceptic  undefended  and  without  being  allowed 
the  privilege  of  response. 

It  is  customary  nowadays  to  regard  "  Old  Izoak  "  as  the  author 
of  a  delightful  and  immortal  book,  redolent  of  wild  flowers,  gently 
flowing  streams,  sweet  country  air  and  pastoral  delights — as  one  who 
"babbles  of  green  fields"  in  a  style  the  most  charming  and 
sympathetic  ;  but  at  the  same  time  certain  modem  angling  experts 
affect  to  attach  little  or  no  importance  to  the  "  Compleat  Angler  " 
as  a  practical  guide  to  the  piscatorial  art.  The  ''  National 
Encyclopredia "  says  ;  "  The  popularity  of  the  '  Compleat  Angler  * 
has  been  preserved  undiminished  up  to  the  present  time,  when  it 
is  read  and  loved,  not  certainly  on  account  of  its  precepts  and 
practical  directions,  Ufhich  are  nmv  obsolete^  but  for  its  charming 
style  and  devout  piety."  In  a  work  well  known  to  anglers, 
*  Kphemera"  takes  the  same  text,  preaching  thai  Walton  is  quaint 
and  fascinating,  but  his  directions,  save  in  a  few  instances,  are 
antiquated  and  erroneous.  Not  so.  VValton  was  no  fly-fisher ;  his 
pupil  and  colleague,  Charles  Cotton,  ably  deals  with  that  branch 
of  the  art;  but  the  "Master,"  and  father  of  fishermen,  despite 
antiquated  and  cumbersome  tackle,  was  as  skilful  in  deluding  and 
capturing  coarse  fish,  in  bottom-fishing,  and  as  well  qualified  lo 
discourse  upon  the  methods  of  the  same,  as  any  brother  of  the  angle 
now  living. 

The  passage  referred  to  by  Lord  Byron,  in  which  Walton  de- 
scribes the  method  oi  utilising  a  frog  as  a  live  bail,  securing  him 
to  the  hook  tenderly,  **as  though  you  loved  him,"  need  not  be 
quoted  here  ;  but  the  following  may  well  be  transcribed  as  illustrating 
the  style  of  an  English  classical  writer  :  "  But  for  the  practical  part, 
it  is  that  that  makes  an  angler  ;  it  is  diligence  and  observation,  and 
practice,  and  an  ambition  to  be  the  best  in  the  art,  that  must  do  it. 
I  will  tell  you,  scholar,  I  envy  not  him  that  eats  better  meat  than 
I  do,  nor  him  tiiat  is  richer,  or  that  wears  better  clothes  than 
I  do  ;  I  envy  nobody  but  him,  and  him  only,  that  catches  more 
fish  than  I  do.    And  such  a  man  is  like  to  prove  an  angler." 
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Angfexs^and  «Uc^  is  Dot  oOea  fataaA  jIscbC  in  Mf  iiiw.u  oC 
presoK  dijr:  "lam  noc  ao aotiHy  <lLiuad  to  f  ovit  plcasare, 
that  I  have  abo  same  itsud  fix  other  laoi^"    He 
plwhfd,  handxiBc^  and  a  pnooe   and   ptofihec 
cspedafly  tmwaids  the  fiwrinating  ast  of  fly-fehing  did  he 
prdemng  it  befiorc  that  which  is  tcnned  "bottom  fiabii^* 
Shakespeare  sajs : 

Tht  finaaiai  ^f^  is  to  «c  ihe  fiA 
CM  wiik  bcr  toU«  o«s  Ac 
And  neeSv  tfeTOW  the 


As 


Poor  gifted  Popc^  the  TvichcBham  hunchback,  alludes  to  our 

sooiect  \ 

PrikI  Niacod  fist  the  bloody  ckne  b^a% 
A  ma^Hty  hBater,  aad  hn  prey  wm  muu 


Pope  says  "prey,"  but  "quairy'"  would  have  been  a  more  suitable 
word  ;  howerer,  one  cannot  escpect  Pope  to  be  am/a»t  with  venatic 
technicalities. 

Goldsmith,  too,  I>r.  Johnsons  "Goldic,"  who  "wrote  like  an 
angel,  though  he  talked  like  poor  poIly"— even  Goldsmith,  both  in 
the  und}-ing  poem  yclept  **The  Descned  Village  "  and  in  one  of  ihe 
finest  comedies  ever  penned,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  frequently 
touches  very  happily  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper,  but  space  forbids 
quotation. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  that  spurious  form  of  sport  whose 
proper  designation  is  gambling,  Herbert  sa)*s,  very  wisely 
Play  not  for  gun,  but  sport  ;  who  plays  for  more 
Than  he  can  lusc  with  pleasure,  stakes  his  hcatt, 
Perhaps  his  wife's  too,  and  whom  she  has  borne. 

Coming  tardily,  I  fear,  towards  the  termination  of  my  article,  I 
venture  to  "double  back,"  as  sporting  writers  would  say,  and  call  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  a  few  passages  in  the  works  of  two  of  the 
greatest  and  earliest  of  English  classical  writers,  by  way  of  finally 
showing  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  sport  and  literature; 
Edmund  Spenser,  the  author  of  the  pure  and  lofty  "  Faerie  Quccne," 
elsewhere  pens  the  following  : 
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In  wrestling  nimble,  and  in  running  swift ; 

In  shooting  stcat])',  and  in  swimming  strong, 
Well  made  to  strike,  to  leap,  to  throw,  to  lift. 

And  all  the  sports  that  shepherds  are  among. 

As  for  the  characters  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  though,  doubtless, 
that  worthy  man,  the  knight,  and  his  son,  the  lusty  young  squire, 
were  sportsmen,  we  are  not  directly  so  told  ;  probably  Chaucer  in- 
tended it  to  be  understood.  All  men  of  rank  were  sportsmen  in 
those  days.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  regards  the  knight  and  the  squire, 
we  are  directly  told  that  the  franklin  was  a  sport-loving  man  ;  he 
was  evidently  a  successful  deluder  of  fish,  as  also  a  snarer  of  game  ; 
for  it  is  written  : 

Wiihoutcn  luike  mete  never  was  his  hous, 
Of  6sh  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  $ttru'€d\T\  his  hous  of  mete  and  drink, 
Ful  many  a  fat  pnnnch  haddc  he  in  mewc. 
And  many  a  brcme  and  many  a  luce  in  stewc. 

Keeping  partridges  mewed  up  until  they  should  be  required  is 
not  in  accordance  with  modern  notions  regarding  sport  in  England, 
though  at  this  day  quails  are  so  treated  ;  at  certain  seasons  you  will 
find  them  in  little  coops  in  every  game-dealer's  shop.  As  for  **breme 
and  luce  "  (that  is,  bream  and  pike)  in  the  stew-^wnd,  that  is  a  matter 
of  taste  ;  and,  of  course,  tfe  ^usttbus  tton  disputandum.  Now,  no 
country  gentleman  would  eat  a  bream,  though  the  mighty  luce  or 
pike  is  very  toothsome,  if  properly  stuffed,  bakcd^  and  cooked. 

Lastly,  the  restless  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  fascination  of  big 
game-shooting,  whilst  they  have  attracted  sportsmen  to  South  Africa, 
have  conduced  to  the  production  of  much  literary  matter,  alike 
elegant  and  stirring.  Eloquent  pens  have  dealt  with  sport  in  the 
Dark  Continent  in  its  widest,  wildest,  and  truest  sense.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  spirited  treatment  of  the  topic  now  under  consideration, 
dealt  with  in  a  truly  poetical  and  descriptive  style,  furnishing  also  a 
complete  and  accurate  list  of  the  "beasts  of  chase  "to  be  encountered 
in  the  untrodden  wilds  of  the  glorious  country  in  question,  I  would 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  Pringle's  beautiful  poem,  entitled 
"Afar  in  the  Desert,"  in  which  he  will  see,  glowingly  painted,  the 
joys  of  a  wild  free  life  of  j^cnuine  sport,  and  many  curious  and 
truthful  statements  referring  to  the  kudu,  hartebeest,  and  eland,  the 
quagga,  the  "  river-horse,"  and  many  other  of  X^t  fene  ftahtrce  given 
to  man  by  a  beneficent  Providence,  all  of  which  animals  he  is  doing 
his  best  to  exterminate  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

CLIFFORD    CORDLEV. 
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THE  dramatic  season  is  dead,  is  lapped  in  lead  like  the  friends, 
all  the  friends,  of  King  Pandion.  To  look  back  upon  it  is 
like  looking  back  over  a  waste  of  volcanic  ground  pitted  with  extinct 
volcanoes.  There  is  little  in  it  to  remember,  very  little  to  regret. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  so  dull,  so  vacuous,  so  valueless  a  dramatic 
season  has  not  waxed  and  waned  for  long  enough.  It  was  not  all  a 
blank  ;  it  had  its  brightness,  it  had  its  beauty,  but  the  brightness 
and  the  beauty  were  exceptional,  and  monotonous  ineifectuality  was 
the  order  of  the  day. 

The  season  brought  with  it  few  plays  that  called  for  serious  con- 
sideration, it  added  little  to  the  meagre  list  of  contemporary  plays 
that  could  by  any  amount  of  mental  juggling  be  called  works  of  art. 
It  gave  us  two  Shakespearean  revivals,  one  refreshing  riverside 
comedy,  one  entertaining  comic  opera,  and  some  translations  of 
Scandinavian  drama  which  lent  to  the  period  the  major  part  of  what- 
ever dramatic  dignity,  whatever  original  artistic  interest  it  possessed. 
In  the  blackness  of  its  noonday  night  those  stars  of  the  North  did 
slick  fiery  ofl*  indeed,  and  it  is  scarcely  surprising  if  those  who  longed 
for  something  living  were  prepared  to  hail  them  as  little  short  of 
miraculous  in  their  ability. 

The  cleverest  comedy  that  the  season  has  given  us — indeed,  the 
only  clever  comedy~is  "Walker,  London."  It  has  been  said,  and 
truly  said,  that  "Walker,  London,"  is  not,  as  a  work  of  art,  on  a 
level  with  the  successes  in  fiction  of  the  author  of  "  A  Window  in 
Thrunts  "  and  of  "  A  Little  Minister."  It  has  been  urged  that  it  has 
not  added  in  any  degree  to  Mr.  Barrie's  fame.  No  doubt  these 
arguments  are  true  enough,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  play  is  a  very  charming  little  play,  and,  further,  that, 
as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  very  decidedly  superior  to  that  prose  story  of 
Mr.  Barrie's  on  which  it  is  founded,  the  story  called  "  When  a  Man's 
Single,"  and  that  it  is  quite  on  a  level  with  the  very  best  pages  of 
"  My  Lady  Nicotine,"  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  original  ideas  ;  it 
is  the  work  of  a  man  who  can  write  well  and  wittily,  who  has  a  very 
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exquisite  humour,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  people  of 
his  sketch  a  distinct  if  not  ver)'  striking  individuahty  of  their  own. 
Its  existence  docs  much  to  redeem  the  dead  season  from  its  repioach 
of  artistic  barrenness. 

'J'he  one  other  briglit  spot  in  the  season's  record,  so  far  as 
original  work  was  concerned,  was  Mr.  Gilbert's  "The  Mountebanks." 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  written  better  "books,"  but  be  has  also  written 
worse,  uid  the  leading  idea  of  his  story  was  humorously  conceived 
and  humorously  carried  out.  The  play  was  really  two  distinct 
stories  loosely  stitched  together,  and  the  story  which  dealt  with  the 
doings  of  the  strolling  players,  who  gave  the  jMCce  its  name,  was 
by  far  the  better  portion.  In  this  half  of  the  story,  too,  Mr.  Gilbert 
was  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  interpreters  of  his  fancy.  The 
Nita  and  Bart<ilo  of  Miss  Jenoure  and  of  Mr.  Monkhouse  were 
creations  to  be  remembered  with  delight  both  in  their  original  forms 
as  dancing-girl  and  clown  and  in  their  fantastic  metamorphoses 
into  clockwork  Ophelia  and  Hamlet.  Mr.  Monkhouse  was  an  old 
familiar  friend,  Miss  Jcnoiirc  was  new  to  London,  and  her  success 
was  the  more  welcome  because  it  gave  our  comic  stage  an  actress 
who  can  aing  well,  who  can  dance  delightfully,  and  who  can  act  in 
the  most  excellent  spirit  of  humour  and  of  fancy. 

The  other  artistic  successes  of  the  dead  season  were  the 
Shakespearean  revivals  of  Mr.  Irving  and  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree, 
and  the  performances  of  two  foreign  companies— the  mimes  who 
played  the  *'  Statue  du  Commandeur  "  and  the  company  of  which 
Sarah  Bernhardt  was  the  head.  In  each  of  these  two  companies 
there  was  one  actor  of  genius  ;  in  each  of  the.se  companies  the  rest 
of  the  players  did  not  count  for  much.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
pantomime  the  services  of  M.  Courtts  were  enlisted,  but  he  had  not 
the  opportunity  to  win  such  success  as  he  won  last  year,  when  he 
played  the  Papa  Pierrot.  The  genius  of  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt was  familiar  to  London  \  the  genius  of  M.  Tarridc  was  quite 
new,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  it  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
it  deserved  from  those  capable  of  appreciating  its  extraordinary 
power.  It  did  not  please  the  general  public  :  it  fairly  enraptured  the 
few  who  can  welcome  and  understand  masterly  acting  \  it  left  a 
memory  behind  it  that  will  not  be  lightly  effaced. 

These  entertainments  and  the  three  plays  of  Scandinavian  origin 
sum  up  all  the  important  work  of  the  past  seven  months.  I  have 
said  that  many  were  prepared  to  regard  the  Scandinavian  plays  as 
little  short  of  miraculous  in  their  ability  ;  yet,  to  be  sure,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were,  each  and  all  of  ihetn,  ver)'  far  short  of  miraculous. 
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"Karin,"  "  A  Visit,"  and  "The  Plowdens"  were,  in  di/Tcrent  wajs, 
good  plays,  remarkable  plays,  strong  plays.  They  were  none  of 
them  dramatic  revelations  ;  they  did  not  proclaim,  as  the  first  per- 
formance of  "  A  Doll's  House"  proclaimed,  the  coming  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  on  the  stage.  JJut  at 
least  they  carried  on  worthily  the  tradition  of  the  previous  year,  of 
the  year  that  had  been  called  the  Ibsen  year,  from  the  number  of  his 
plays  that  it  saw  produced  for  the  first  time  on  ihe  English  stage. 
They  served  to  show  that,  in  races  akin  to  our  own,  races  of  kindred 
blood,  races  almost  of  common  speech,  the  drama  was  a  livmg  active 
thing,  dealing  with  real  men  and  women,  with  their  passions  and 
their  pains,  with  the  inexorabilities  of  existence,  ignoring  alike  con- 
ventionality and  affectation,  aiming  solely  at  an  honest  realism. 
Neither  "  Karin  "  nor  "  The  Plowdens "  nor  "  A  Visit  "  belong  to  the 
highest  development  of  the  Northern  drama.  No  one  of  them  is  to 
be  compared  for  a  moment  with  a  play  by  Ibsen,  or  with  a  play  by 
Strindberg.  But,  although  in  the  circle  of  the  Scandinavian  drama 
they  might  hold  relatively  alow  place,  they  were  so  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing we  could  produce  ourselves  this  year  that  their  merits  loomed 
disproportionately  large,  like  shadows  on  a  mountain  mist 

Let  it  be  recognised  frankly,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  unpatriotic  in  an  enthusiastic  recognition  of  the  Scandinavian 
drama.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  regard  art  as  a  thing  limited  by 
geographical  degrees,  and  bounded  by  the  clauses  of  treaties,  we 
should  be  forced  to  remember  that  for  long  enough  we  have  had, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  no  independent  drama  in  England. 
France  has  been  our  inspiration,  France  has  been  our  idol  ;  if  we 
must  be  unoriginal,  it  is  no  greater  crime  to  draw  our  inspiration 
from  the  far  North  than  from  *'  our  sweet  enemy,  France.*^  IJui, 
of  course,  if  our  drama  is  doomed  to  depend  upon  any  inspiration 
from  abroad,  whether  from  France  or  from  Scandinavia,  its  case  is 
■well-nigh  hopeless.  What  we  hope— those  of  us  who  most  warmly 
admire  the  Scandinavian  drama— i?,  that  the  example  of  men  who 
are  of  kin  with  Englishmen  in  blood  and  tongue  will  make  ihcm 
eager,  not  to  slavishly  imitate  the  pieces  of  Stockholm  and  Chiis- 
lianiaandCo]>enhagen,  but  to  take  hcari  of  grace  from  the  truth,  the 
naturalism  of  these  plays,  and  to  endeavour,  in  consequence,  to  find 
in  purely  English  conditions  suggestions  for  plays  as  powerful,  as 
moving,  and  as  true  as  anything  that  the  masters  of  the  Nortli  have 
created. 

A  certain  body  of  opinion  persists  in  connecting  admiration  for 
the  Scandinavian  drama  with  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  what  is 
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Vnown  as  the  New  Criticism.  The  connection  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  To  begin  with  the  term,  New  Criticism  is  very  vague  and 
very  misleading.  In  its  narrowest  sense  it  refers  to  a  certain  number 
of  young  men,  not  six  all  told,  who  have  in  common  the  privi- 
lege of  very  decided  opinions,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have  in 
common  an  uncompromising  adoration  for  the  same  gods.  In  its 
wider  sense  the  New  Criticism  would  seem  to  mean,  in  the  mouths 
of  its  antagonists,  anybody  who  dislikes  anything  that  is  old-fashioned, 
anything  that  is  not  of  the  moment  momentary.  If  this  definition 
were  in  any  sense  applicable  to  the  New  Criticism,  then  the  New 
Criticism  would  not  call  for  five  seconds  of  serious  consideration. 
If  it  does  call  for  serious  consideration  at  all,  if  it  can  in  any  real 
sense  be  said  to  exist,  it  is  because  it  does,  in  the  person  of  each  of 
its  individual  members,  strive  very  earnestly  and  very  anxiously  after 
artistic  truth  and  artistic  beauty,  That  a  New  Criticism  exists  which 
has  any  common  principles,  any  common  plan  of  campaign,  any 
common  principles  of  judgment,  it  would  be,  I  imagine,  rash  to 
maintain.  The  little  handful  of  men  who  are  commonly  supposed 
to  serve  under  that  banner  are,  indeed,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
incompatibility  of  their  views,  for  their  almost  uncompromising 
differences  of  opinion,  for  their  deeply  sundered  theories  of  artistic 
salvation. 

In  the  immediate  past  the  whole  question  of  the  New  Criticism 
has  been  brought  into  prominence  by  an   article  of  Mr.  William 
Archer's  in  the  August  number  of  the  Fortnightiy  Rninv.     Mr. 
William  Archer  is  an  authority  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with  all 
attention  when  he  writes  about  the  drama.     To  him  belongs  the 
credit  of  having,  at  a  time  when  the  drama  and,  in  consequence, 
dramatic  criticism  were  at  a  pitiably  low  ebb  in  this  country,  done 
much  to  quicken  the  interest  and  spur  the  intelligence  of  the  public. 
To  him  more  than  to  anyone  else  is  due  the  spread  of  what  is  called 
*'  Ibsenism."     He  has  laboured  hard  and  loyally  to  prove  that  the 
stage  is  a  serious  subject,  to  be  treated  in  all  seriousness  by  men 
honestly  anxious  for  its  honour  and  glory.     He  has  been  brilliantly 
seconded  in  this  effort  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Walklcy,  another  of  the  critics 
of  the  New  Criticism,  but  a  man  who,  as  thinker  and  as  writer,  differs 
widely  from  Mr.  Archer,  whose  attitude  towards  the  dramatic  art  is 
widely  different,  whose  views  of  life,  as  expressed  in  his  writings, 
are  widely  different,  and  the  views  of  life  of  a  critic  inevitably  in- 
fluence his  criticism.     Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Walkley  are  always  classed 
together.     The  classification  is  absurdly  unscientific,  but  it  at  least 
shows  that  they  stand,  as  it  were,  apart.      "  Where  three  men  stand 
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together  the  kingdom  is  less  by  three,"  and  in  the  sense  of  hostility 
to  the  old  dramatic  order,  Mr,  Archer  and  Mr.  Walkley,  and  some 
one  or  two  others,  may  be  said  to  stand  together. 

Mr.  William  Archer  reminds  me  a  little  of  Faust  when,  on  a  cer- 
tain unfortunate  occasion,  he  interpreted  the  sign- of  the  Earth  Spirit 
and  aroused  its  servant.  When  once  he  had  aroused  the  Earth 
Spirit,  Faust  did  not  very  well  know  what  to  do  with  it,  very  much  as 
the  Master's  apprentice  in  the  legend  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  familiar  demon  that  he  had  evoked  while  his  master  slumbered. 
Mr.  Archer  has  called  up,  not  indeed  the  Earth  Spirit,  but  the  Spirit 
of  the  New  Criticism,  and,  having  called  it  up,  there  would  appear 
to  be  moments  when  he  is  not  quite  at  his  ease  in  its  shadowy 
presence,  and  is  slightly  uncertain  of  the  means  to  employ  where- 
with to  exorcise  it.  For  the  New  Criticism — which  it  is  to  his 
honour  and  his  glory  to  have  summoned  from  the  darkness  which 
surrounded  him — threatens  to  be  as  unmanageable  as  the  trickiest 
of  familiars  or  the  most  terrible  of  Djitiiis.  Already  the  New  Criti- 
cism, like  every  other  new  creed — the  greatest  of  all  creeds  not 
excepted— has  shown  a  tendency  to  break  oil  into  all  manner  of 
heresies,  to  evolve  all  manner  of  new  theories.  I  will  not  say,  sur- 
veying the  little  army  of  the  new  critics,  in  the  words  of  the  Ulysses 
of  "Troilus  and  Cressida":  "Look  how  many  Grecian  tenls  do 
stand  hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions;"  but  I  will 
say  that  the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  New  Criticism  are  very 
many,  and  that  ihcy  are  sometimes  ver}*  grave  indeed. 

What  the  New  Criticism  has  in  common  is  its  receptivity,  its 
readiness  to  welcome  new  forms  of  art,  its  antagonism  to  conventions 
merely  as  conventions  and  to  formulas  merely  as  formulas.  If  it  has 
been  driven  to  seek  abroad  for  the  examples  of  success  in  the  art 
with  which  it  is  immediately  concerned,  it  is  because  no  such  examples 
are  to  be  found  on  the  contemporary  English  stage,  strangled  as  ic 
is  with  conventionalities,  mummied  as  it  ta  with  mannerisms.  Mr. 
Pinero  made  a  grave  mistake  when,  in  the  letter  which  Mr.  Archer 
quotes  in  the  August  Jor/night/y^  he  wrote  bewailing  the  action  of 
the  New  Criticism.  "A  few  years  ago  the  native  authors  were 
working  with  a  distinct  and  sound  aim,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
popularising  a  rational  observant  home-grown  play,"  When,  one 
asks  in  wonder,  was  this  revolution  taking  place?  "Then,"  says 
Mr.  Pinero,  "came  the  Scandinavian  drama,  held  up  by  the  New 
Critics  as  the  perfect  drama,  and  used  by  them  as  a  means  of  dis- 
crediting native  produce.  Just  for  the  present  everything  is  knocked 
askew."     The  facts  are  quite  the  contrary.    There  was   no   re- 
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volutionary  movement  at  all  until  the  New  Criticism  came,  and  the 
example  ot  the  Scandinavian  drama  has  stimulated  thought  and 
action  to  a  decree  which  the  party  of  progress  could  scarcely  have 
hoped  for  at  first.  Mr.  Pinero  himself  has  felt  the  benefit  of  the 
influence,  and  the  best  play  Mr.  Jones  has  done,  "The  Crusaders," 
T\as  the  outcome  of  that  influence.  The  New  Criticism,  the  criticism 
of  progress,  had  a  hard  task  before  it,  but  it  has  worked  hard  and 
succeeded  beyond  its  dreams.  It  has  done  much.  It  bas  much 
more  to  do. 

JUSTIN   HUNTLY  MCCARTHY. 
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An  Immediate  Response  to  Appeal. 

RARELY,  indeed,  has  response  to  what  I  may  call  prayer  come 
so  immediately  and  so  gratifyingly  as  in  the  case  of  my 
paragraph  in  last  month's  Gintiemat^^  Afagazin^^  entitled  "A  New 
National  Library."  At  the  very  moment  when  tliat  paragraph 
appealing  for  a  library  for  the  scholar,  '*  confined  to  the  works  of 
great  cost  and  importance,"  for  which  he  has  need,  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  public,  the  very  ideal  library  for  which  I  asked  was 
being  given  to  the  country  by  Mrs.  Rylands.  Perfectly  accidental 
was  the  coincidence,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  glimmer  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  gift  was  contemplated.  When  I  heard  of  the  prospective 
sale  of  the  AUhorp  Library,  with  which  I  dealt  in  a  companion  para- 
graph, the  idea  of  a  purchase  by  the  nation  of  that  noble  collection 
entered  my  mijid^  only  to  be  dismissed  as  visionary  and  unpractical. 
At  the  same  monient,  fortunately,  the  same  idea  entered  into  the 
mind  of  another  who  was  able  to  regard  the  purchase  as  practical, 
who  bought  the  library  en  bioc^  is  about  to  place  it  in  a  convenient 
home  and  give  it  to  England.  Of  all  libraries  in  the  world — such,  that 
is,  as  can  conceivably  come  into  the  marlcel — this  is  the  ideal  to  form 
the  nucleus,  and,  indeed,  to  constitute  the  library  of  which  I  speak. 
When  once  the  books  are  lodged  in  their  nqw  home  it  is  certain  that 
lanin(^\i\\\  be  filled  up,  and  that  other  bequests  will  follow.  That 
the  library  will  he  located  in  Manchester  instead  of  London,  I  must 
regret  for  other  than  purely  selfish  reasons.  The  motive  is,  however, 
so  respectable  and  so  pious  that  I  could  not  dream  of  protest. 
Happy  is  the  land  ihat  has  citizens  capable  of  endowing  it  with  such 
a  treasure. 

Our  Latest  Acquisition. 

OF  my  remarks  as  to  the  sale  of  the  library  I  have  nothing  to 
withdraw.  The  dissociating  of  themselves  from  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  nation  on  the  part  of  the  great  families  is  part  of 
that  democratising  of  our  lives  and  institutions  the  signs  of  which 
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are  ever\'where  evident.  It  is  clear  that  a  nobleman  is  not  called 
upon  to  consult  me  before  lie  sells  what  is  as  much  his  own 
as  his  stud.  If  anything  were  needed  to  reconcile  me  to  this  stale 
of  affairs,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  private  libraries,  long  prac- 
tically outside  my  ken,  will  now  be  brought  within  it  so  soon  as 
the  formalities  of  the  circumlocution  ofBce  will  permit.  I  will  urge, 
however,  that  this  collection  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the 
British  Museum,  and  that  access  to  it  should,  as  I  before  sug;;ested, 
be  confined  to  serious  students  and  men  of  guaranteed  reputation- 
Books  of  value,  at  the  British  Museum  even,  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
all  comers,  and  with  all  precautions  the  record  of  destruction  and  loss 
is  sufficiently  dismal.  In  club  libraries  I  have  known  a  member,  to 
save  himself  a  trifle,  cut  a  tract  from  a  bound  volume  in  the  librarj'. 
From  ravage  of  this  kind  our  new  acquisition  must  be  protected.  So 
soon  as  these  treasures  are  on  view,  I  shall  seek  for  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  ihern.and  shall  hope  then  to  say  something  more  to  my 
readers  concerning  them. 

Mr.  Henixv's  Poems. 

CONCERNING  the  value  of  Mr.  Henley's  poems,  to  which  also 
I  drew  attention  in  the  August  number  of  the  Gentiemat^s 
Magazine^  I  have  received  gratifying,  if  unneeded,  support.  As  to  the 
merits  of  those  productions,  I  would  hold  my  own  opinion  in  opposi- 
tion, were  such  a  thing  possible,  to  the  assembled  and  united  voices 
of  criticism.  In  the  Forinightly  Rrcinv  for  the  same  month,  however, 
my  opinion  was  fortified  by  that  of  a  most  competent  judge,  in 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  A  space  I  could  not  claim  was  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Symons,  who  has  dedicated  to  Mr.  Henley's  literary  accom- 
plishment an  entire  essay.  The  verdict  is  in  each  case,  however,  the 
same,  and  the  poems  and  even  the  passages  chosen  for  quotation  are 
in  some  cases  identical  "  London  Voluntaries,"  which  I  mentioned 
with  highest  praise,  is  obviously  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Symons,  and 

the  refrain  beginning 

^^'hat  have  I  done  for  you, 
England,  my  England? 

is  also  quoted  with  admiration.  On  the  revolutionary  aspects  of 
Mr.  Henley  his  critic  dwells,  and  the  latest  volume  of  poems  is 
regarded  as  "a  vigorous  challenge,  a  notable  manifesto,"  on  behalf 
of  "the  art  of  modernity  in  poetry,"  I  cannot  follow  further 
Mr.  Symons,  but  am  pleased  to  find  Chat  our  opinions  are  in  so 
plenary'  accord. 


^ 
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"Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles."  * 

AMONG  the  novels  of  the  past  season  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's 
*'  Tcss  of  the  D'Urbcrvilles :  a  Pure  Woman/'  has  been  the 
most  discussed  and  the  most  commended.  It  is,  indeed,  a  power- 
ful and  harrowing,  if  not  wholly  satisfying,  story.  There  is  much 
boldness  in  selecting  as  a  pure  heroine  a  woman  whose  honour  ii 
twice  sacrificed— once  to  her  ignorance,  and  a  second  lime  to  her 
poverty.  The  old  charm  of  Mr.  Hardy's  descriptions  of  rural  life  is 
preserved,  and  the  pictures  are  as  vivid  as  they  can  be.  Some 
influence  upon  a  vigorous  English  mind  of  the  latest  form  of 
French  realism  however  appears,  and  Tess's  murder  of  her  villainous 
lover  may  be  compared  with  the  slaughter  of  her  husband  by 
Pauline  Blanchard,  as  exhibited  recently  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
I  would  rather  Mr.  Hardy  would  slick  to  his  old  English  style,  and 
keep  his  heroine  from  the  gallows  ;  and  his  final  picture  of  the  hero 
hand-in-hand  with  his  future  wife,  the  sister  of  the  woman  who  has 
died  for  him,  fails  either  to  win  sympathy  or  carry  conviction. 

On  "Selections." 

A  BIBLIOPHILE  acharnty  as  the  French  say,  and  a  genuine 
lover  also  of  the  contents  of  books,  I  am  not  disposed  to  look 
with  too  much  approval  upon  selections  from  the  works  of  great 
authors.  A  florilcgium  or  an  anthology,  except  when  it  preserves  to 
us  poems  elsewhere  inaccessible,  scarcely  appeals  to  me.  I  admit 
that  there  are  men  so  busy  that  they  cannot  afford  lime  to  read  much 
poetry  even  if  they  had  the  taste,  which  ihey  rarely  have.  I  am  not 
of  these.  The  admirable  selecUons  from  the  old  dramatists  of  Lamb 
and  Leigh  Hunt  have  not  weaned  me  from  the  originals  whenever  I 
can  obtain  access  to  them:  and  though  there  are  authors  of  mark 
concerning  whom  I  know  discreditably  little,  I  do  not  want  other 
people  to  taste  them  for  me,  and  I  mean  to  read  them  when  I  have 
leisure,  that  leisure  to  which  we  all  look  with  a  sort  of  pensive  half- 
hope,  and  awaiting  which  r>eath  finds  us  and  leads  us  away.  ]looks 
of  criticism,  such  as  Leigh  Hunt's  ''Imagination  and  Fancy"  and 
**  Wit  and  Humour,"  Hazlitt's  "  Essays,"  and  Warton's  enchanting 
**  History  of  Poctr)',"  sent  me  in  search  of  the  writers  from  whom 
they  gave  appetising  extracts.  In  saying  these  things  I  am  not 
seeking  to  force  on  my  readers  unsolicited  and  unwanted  fragments 
of  autobiography,  I  am  only  preparing  them  to  attach  full  value  to  a 
'  Osgood,  M'llvaiae,  &  Co. 
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si)ecies  of  recantation  I  am  preparing.  When  in  a  pretty  and  read- 
able form  one  obtains  a  masterpiece  of  a  man  whose  whole  works 
rest  in  comfort  upon  the  shelves,  with  some  dust  upon  their  tops 
awaiting  their  turn  to  be  read  in  the  leisure  that  cometh  not,  one 
is  lured  into  reading  it  out  of  turn,  and  one  is  occasionally  thankful 
for  having  been  so  tempted.  It  must  be  a  work  complete  in  itself^ 
however,  and  not  a  volume  of  "  beauties." 

Swift's  "Polite  Conversation." 

TO  a  temptation  of  the  kind  I  have  just  yielded  with  very 
gratifying  results  to  myself.  An  edition,  edited  by  Mr.  Saints- 
btiry,  of  Swift's  '*  Polite  Conversation,"  in  three  dialogues,  has  been 
added  to  the  "Chtswick  Press"  editions  of  Messrs.  Whittingham. 
More  years  than  I  care  to  count  have  elapsed  since  I  first  read  this 
masterpiece,  and  I  had  but  a  faint  recollection  of  its  brilliancj-. 
Nothing  can,  of  course,  surpass  in  satire  "Gulliver  "and  "The  Battle 
of  the  Books."  The  "Polite  Conversation"  is,  however,  worthy  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  these  immortal  works ;  and  it  has  a  tolerance  for 
human  error  not  common  with  .Swift— with  something  positively 
approaching  good  nature.  .\s  Mr.  .Sainlsbury  says  of  the  characters 
by  whom  the  dialogue  is  maintained:  they  "are  scarcely  satirised  ; 
they  arc  hardly  caricatured.  Not  one  of  them  is  made  disagreeable  ; 
not  one  of  them  oflfeusively  ridiculous.''  How  brilliantly  painted  arc 
they,  moreover ;  and  their  dialogue  is  good  enough  altnost  for  Con- 
greve  or  Sheridan.  It  is  difficult  to  restat  the  conviction  that 
Swift  had  the  making  of  a  brilliant  comedy-writer.  He  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  felt  ihis,  and  in  the  cxfjulsitely  humorous  Introduction 
he  says:  "My  most  ingenious  Friend  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Colley 
Gibber,  who  does  too  much  honour  to  the  Laurel  Crown  he  de- 
servedly wears  (as  he  hath  often  done  to  many  Imperial  Diadems 
placed  on  his  Head),  was  pleased  to  tell  me  that,  if  my  Treatise  were 
formed  into  a  Comedy,  the  Representation,  performed  to  advantage 
on  one  Theatre,  might  very  much  contribute  to  the  Spreading  of 
polite  Conversation  among  all  Persons  of  Distinction  through  the 
whole  Kingdom."  I'his  is  mere  banter,  but  Colley  Gibber  was  too 
good  a  judge  of  wit  not  to  have  been  callable  of  feeling  and 
uttering  the  opinion  assigned  him.  Another  whim  of  the  author, 
meanwhile,  that  schools  for  the  study  of  his  book  should  be  esta- 
blished, has  been  practically  carried  out,  since  a  very  large  percentage 
of  his  jokes  are  still  retailed  in  conversation. 
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genuine,  and  how  nnich  counterfeit?  Genuine  enough  is 
the  delight  which  we  take  in  their  works,  and  a  disciple  is  apt 
inough  to  let  his  religion  run  away  with  him.  Many  of  us  are 
labelled  WordsworlhiVf-Cj  Shcllcy/Vcj,  Browning//^^,  and  <:\'cny  to  in- 
clude a  living  man,  IbsemVtx  When  an  occasion  comes,  however, 
for  doing  ostensible  honour  to  a  great  man,  we  hold  aloof.  la  the 
case  of  the  greatest  even,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  celebrate 
the  tercentenary  of  Shakespeare,  what  was  the  result  ?  A  great  deal 
of  unseemly  squabbling,  the  planting  of  a  tree  on  Primrose  Hill,  and 
the  collection  of  a  few  hundred  pounds^  which  have  never,  I  believe, 
been  refunded,  and  arc  now  lying  until  somebody  has  the  courage  to 
appropriate  them— if,  indeed^  ihey  arc  not  already  appropri:ited.  A 
movement  to  do  honour  to  Marlowe  was  scarcely  more  successful.  A 
monument  was,  indeed,  erected  in  Canterbury,  the  city  of  Marlowe's 
birth,  but  remains  incomplete  for  want  of  funds.  After  Marlowe 
comes  Shelley,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  birth  a  few  well- 
meaning,  amiable,  and  distinguished  gentlemen  have  just  com- 
memorated. In  no  case  was  the  general  public  touched;  no  national 
or  patriotic  feeling  was  aroused,  and  the  entire  proceedings  were 
regarded,  if  not  with  contempt,  at  least  with  indifference.  The 
attitude  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  outcome  of  a  conviction 
that  our  public  statues  are  failures  :  it  is  a  genuine  apa:hy.  The 
people  who  hunt  royalty  as  though  it  were  a  wild  animal,  who  stood 
for  hours  on  the  chance  of  seeing  Garibaldi,  are  moved  by  no  senti- 
ment beyond  the  feeling  of  the  day,  and  would  not  cross  the  street 
to  do  homage  to  a  dead  poet. 


The  Shfj.lev  Memorial. 

VERY  little  seems  likely  to  come  out  of  the  Shelley  celebration. 
One  is  none  the  Jess  glad  that  it  has  been  held.  Shelley 
now  needs  no  vindication.  There  is,  indeed,  more  cause  to  fear  that 
he  will  be  the  subject  of  too  blind  a  cult.  Siill,  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  way  in  which  "The  whirligig  of  Time  brings  about 
his  revenges "  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Here  are  dignitaries 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  and  conservatives  of  the  deepest  dye, 
doing  homage  to  a  man  whose  nan\e  once  stank  in  the  public  nostril, 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
possession  and  control  of  his  children,  and  whose  writmgs  were 
declared  by  the  highest  legal  authority  of  the  time  to  be  debarred  from 
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the  protection  of  the  law.  I  should  like,  however,  the  testimonial 
to  lake  in  this  instance  the  form  of  a  statue.  If  ever  there  were  a 
face  and  figure  calculated  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  sculptor, 
they  were  those  of  Shelley.  A  task  of  some  difficulty  would,  how- 
ever, attend  the  aspirant  For  an  emblematical  design,  however, 
Shelley  biraself  gives  the  outlines  in  '*  Adonais  "; 

\V\s  head  wajt  bnuml  with  pan^ie«  over>blovm. 

And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue  ; 

And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone, 

Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew, 

Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew. 

Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 

Shook  the  weak  band  that  grasped  it  x  of  that  crew 

He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart  : 

A  herd-abandoned  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart. 

A  Concordance  to  Shelley. 

MEANWHILE,  if  public  recognition  is  withheld,  private  zeal 
runs  in  advance.  In  his  **  Concordance  to  Shelley,"  *  Mr. 
F.  S.  Ellis  has  given  the  world  a  monument  really  more  endur- 
ing than  brass  and  marble.  One  stands  aghast  at  the  zeal  and  piety 
that  have  been  necessary  to  furnish  this  noble  and  exemplary  index 
to  every  word  in  every  line  of  Shelley's  works.  The  labour,  Mr.  Ellis 
says,  has  been  of  love,  and  his  assertion  may  be  accepted,  since 
under  such  conditions  only  could  it  have  been  accomplished. 
Mr.  Ellis's  concordance  is,  indeed,  in  its  class  a  model.  Besides 
enabling  a  student  to  find  instanter  any  passage  of  which  he  is  in 
search,  it  classifies  the  words  used  by  the  poet  in  groups,  giving 
thus  the  various  senses  in  which  an  individual  word  is  used.  This 
style  of  concordance-making  has  been  condemned  as  augmenting 
the  difficulties  of  reference.  To  me  the  objection  seems  hypercritical. 
With  the  expenditure  of  a  very  little  trouble  in  mastering  a  method 
the  task  of  consultation  is  simplified  and  abridged.  Mr.  Ellis  speaks 
of  the  work  of  compilation  as  pleasurable,  as,  indeed,  an  antidote 
against  cares.  I  hope  the  comforting  assuranrc  will  encourage  some 
one  to  give  us  the  much-needed  concordance  to  Wordsworth. 
When  a  line  from  the  Sonnets  comes  to  the  mind,  the  task  of  verifying 
the  quotation  becomes  inexpressibly  difficult.  Though  the  most 
appropriate  and  valuable  tribute  to  Shelley  yet  given,  the  fact  that 
the  concordance  catne  out  in  the  centenary  year  of  the  poets  birth 
is,  we  are  told,  an  undesigned  coincidence. 

SVLVANUS  URBAJf. 
'  London  :  Quarilch. 
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AN  UGLY  LITTLE  WOMAN. 


By  Nora  Vynne. 

FELIX  TENCY  stood  aside  at  the  crowded  barrier  to  give  place  to 
a  little  nervous  flurried  woman,  who  between  fear  of  losing 
her  train,  dismay  at  finding  herself  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  a 
noisy  crowd,  and  gratitude  to  the  courteous  stranger,  became  more 
flurried  than  ever,  got  into  a  muddle  with  her  change,  struggled  in 
vain  to  pick  up  the  slippery  ticket  with  cold,  indilTcrently  gloved 
fingers,  and  dropped  a  shower  of  coppers  on  the  ground. 

"Serve  you  right,  Don-Quixote-out-of-datc," said  the  friend  who 
was  seeing  Tenby  ofT.  **You  have  lost  your  train  through  your 
misplaced  gallantry," 

The  ticket  clerk  was  passing  Felix  a  ticket  under  another  man's 
arm.  He  had  turned  acide  from  looking  after  the  little  flurried 
woman  and  laughed. 

"'i'hirty/'  he  said,  *'and  plain  at  iha\  Misplaced  indeed  !  The 
women  for  whom  we  do  these  things  owe  it  to  us  to  be  pretty." 

She  heard,  and  looked  at  him.  He  had  not  dreamt  of  that ;  he 
had  thought  she  was  gone,  but  she  had  just  risen  from  picking  up 
the  last  copper  from  under  the  feet  of  a  hurrying  commercial  traveller, 
and  had  heard  the  laugh  and  the  words.  She  looked  at  him  just 
for  a  second,  not  angrily  or  scornfully  as  such  words  deserved,  but 
humbly,  deprecatingly,  remorsefully  almost,  as  If  begging  forgiveness 
for  her  crime  of  ugliness.  Then  she  turned  her  little  worn  brown 
face  away,  and  hurried  on  to  the  platform.  Felix  felt  as  if  he  had 
struck  a  child. 

His  friend  hurried  him  on  to  the  platform.  He  did  not  miss  the 
train  after  all  ;  it  had  Ixcn  delayed  a  little  in  consequence  of  the 
unusual  and  unexpected  rush  of  passengers.     He  had  time  to  get  a 
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paper  or  two.and  lo  choose  a  comfortable  carriage — which  he  had  aO  to 
himself,  for  the  extra  passengers  were  mostly  third  class  ;  e\'en  time  to 
say  a  few  more  words  lo  his  friend,  and  laugh  over  a  message  or  two. 

When  the  train  had  started,  and  he  was  trying  to  read,  the  wotl 
patient  litUe  face  came  back  to  him,  and  reproached  him.  Had  there 
been  tears  in  ihe  eyes  ?  Had  he  made  this  poor  little  creature  crrv  bv 
hLs  vulgar  brutality  ?  After  all,  his  words  had  meant  careless  irritation 
that  he  had,  as  he  thought,  missed  his  train,  more  than  anything  else. 
What  right  had  he  to  criticise  ?  He  was  thirty  himself — over  thirty 
and  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  beauty ;  bat,  then,  he  was 
a  roaa. 

Surely  it  must  be  bad  enough  to  be  a  woman  without  having  to 
be  an  ugly  one.  Why  had  God  made  ugly  women?  It  u-ould  have 
been  just  as  easy  to  have  made  them  all  beautiful. 

What  makes  the  joy  of  manhood  ?  Strength,  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  sweet,  the  power  to  win  and  hold  it.  And  of  womanhood  ? 
Well,  women  are  never  quite  happy,  but  they  have  their  jo\-s  too. 
T.ove,  that  makes  the  man's  strength  theirs— Love,  that  makes  their 
weakness  their  pride  because  it  serves  as  occasion  of  a  lover's  tender- 
ness, the  sweetness  of  being  a  thing  desired— the  hope  of  mother- 
hood But  ugly  women,  what  have  they  of  all  this?  Good  God  \  to 
be  an  ugly  woman  ! 

How  had  he  come  to  forget?  for  he  had  known  this  all  along  : 
those  sad  patient  eyes  reminded  him  of  so  much. 

To  be  an  u;:ly  woman— to  feel  with  earliest  feeling  that  one  is  a 
hlot  on  a  beautiful  world— to  understand,  as  soon  as  understanding 
unfolds,  that  one's  part  in  life  must  be  to  watch  while  others  enjoy 
long  while  others  attain,  thirst  while  others  drink. 

To  be  an  ugly  woman — to  be  an  ugly  woman,  and  know  it  ! 

And  thirty  years  old  too,  thirty  at  least— no  youth,  and  no 
beauty  !     An  ugly  woman  I 

Not  always  old,  though.     Once  there  had  been  an  ugly  child 

those  heartbroken  eyes  reminded  him  of  it.  An  ugly  child,  pushed 
out  of  the  way  perpetually  for  her  beautiful  sisters— a  failu^^  an 
embarrassment  lo  her  family,  a  superfluity.     How  bitter  it  all  was  ' 

An  ugly  girl  !  he  remembered  it  so  well,  the  hopelessness  of  it 
the  flat  dulness.  Not  a  clever  girl  either— not  one  who  could  have 
taken  ambition  by  the  hand  instead  of  love,  or  made  the  beauty  of 
art  her  beauty.  Just  a  girl,  with  a  girl's  wondering  curiosity  of  life 
a  girl's  strange  amaze  at  the  growth  of  first  emotion.sand  possibilities 
of  emotions;  a  girl's  love  of  love,  a  girl's  sweet,  impossible  dreams. 
Presently,  with  a  girl's  strange  new  knowledge  that  one  face  waa. 
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more  to  her  than  other  faces,  one  voice  quicker  to  reach  her 
ear  than  all  other  voices,  that  one  touch  had  raagic  in  it.  He 
remembered  it  :ill. 

Ves,  that  morning,  too,  when,  instead  of  the  ordinary  dawn  of  day, 
there  was  a  new  creation  :  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made 
anew,  and  one  little  thin  brown  girl  sitting  up  wondering  in  her 
white  bed,  with  a  letter  clasped  fast  in  her  hand,  saw  that  they  were 
very  good. 

Very  good,  oh  very  good  !  Life  was  beautiful,  the  earth  glorious, 
the  heavens  were  ver}'  near.     The  letter  had  done  it  all. 

It  was  a  wonderful  letter,  for  it  said  she  was  loved.  It  spoke 
tenderly,  passionately,  strongly.  It  told  how  duty  called  the  writer 
suddenly  away  ;  he  must  leave  without  seeing  her  again,  but  could 
not  leave  without  telling  her  his  love.  He  would  not  be  away  long, 
a  year  at  the  most  ;  when  he  came  back  he  should  claim  her.  .\nd 
would  she  not  write  to  him  meanwhile?  Would  she  not  wail  for 
him  ?     Hold  herself  his,  and  welcome  him  when  he  returned? 

Ah,  would  Hhe  not  indeed  ! 

B       And  the  letter  spoke  of  her  beauty  !     That  was  puzzling.     The 

little  brown  girl  dropped  back  on  the  pillow  and  rubbed  her  eyes 

with  her  thin  hard  hand,  wondering,  and  read  the  words  again,  again 

and  again  many  limes,  then  smiled,  and  kissed  the  letter,  and  held 

»it  to  her  bare  breast.  He  remembered  it  all. 
He  remembered  that  studio  in  the  afternoon,  the  pictures  there, 
and  all  the  while  the  sweet  secret  of  that  letter  kept  sacredly  ; 
looking  at  the  pictures,  talking  of  them — careless  words  from  careless 
friends,  "How  bright  you  arc  to-day  !"  Ah,  it  was  small  wonder, 
after  that  letter  ! 

There  was  a  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife  among  the  pictures;  it 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  The  artist's  wife  stood  beside  it, 
a  vapid^  commonplace,  empty-headed  woman,  not  beautiful  at  all. 
The  little  brown  ^irl  looked  from  her  tu  ihe  portrait,  like  but  glorified, 
and  smiled,  "  That  is  how  we  seem  to  the  men  who  love  us,"  and 
she  pressed  her  hand  on.  her  bodice  where  the  letter  rested  on  her 
heart ;  he  remembered  the  sharp  pleasure  as  the  rough  edge  of  the 
envelope  pressed  against  the  soft  flesli. 

After  that  there  had  been  more  letters,  all  wonderful,  all  sweet 
and  loving  and  hopeful.  A  year  of  delight,  of  love,  of  beauty  ;  for 
the  lover  creates  beauty  by  praising  it.  Oh  that  year,  that  ])leasant 
year,  how  well  he  remembered  it  !  And  the  day  of  triumph,  the  day 
when  the  lover,  the  creator,  was  to  return  :  the  neat  little  room,  the 
open  window,  the  scent  of  fresh-turned  earth  from  the  ploughed  field 
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across  ihe  road,  tbe  laughter  of  the  birds  in  the  eaves,  the  Liughter 

of  the  leaves  as  they  rustled  together !    He  rexoembered  it  all ^tbe 

trembling  hps,  the  breathless  eagerness,  the  barau^  Cace,  the  steps  oo 
the  gravel,  the  ring  at  the  bell,  the  opening  door,  the  suffocating 
"  My  God  I  it  was  your  sister  I  meanL'* 

Oh  !  it  was  terrible,  terrible,  not  to  be  home,  and  fet  it  must  be 
borne ;  that  was  the  sting  of  iL  The  tears  rained  down  his  fece. 
Remember?  Could  such  a  thing  ever  be  forgotten?  The  new-created 
earth  fell  in  atoms,  the  new  heavens  vanbhed  far  out  of  reach  - 

nothing  was  left  but  a  little  ugly  woman,  smiling  with  white  lips  lest 
ihe  world  should  make  a  mock  of  her,  that  such  as  she  had  dared 
to  dream  of  love  ! 

And  the  days  that  followed,  the  long  days  thai  followed,  they 
were  so  burnt  into  his  memory  that  he  doubted  if  he  could  forget, 
even  in  (he  ages  of  eternity,  the  hourly  pain,  and  the  shame  of  it 
all.  The  agony  of  watching  the  happy  love  of  sister  and  lover,  the  fuss 
of  preparation  for  the  wedding,  to  sit  and  sew  at  wedding<lothes  that 
shrouded  her  own  love,  to  see  her  lover  pouring  out  his  love  upon  that 
careless  brighi  girl,  who  had  many  lovers,  who  had  not  thought  of 
him  till  now,  to  hear  his  friendly  praise  of  herself  as  "  such  a  sensible 
girl,"  take  his  careless  greeting  and  go  from  the  room  that  the  happy 
lovers  might  be  left  together. 

And  the  thoughtless  wounding  of  curious  friends,  "  Well,  my 
dear,  I  must  say  I  ihink  you  behaved  very  well  about  iu  And  so  you 
gave  him  up  ?  All  a  mistake,  you  say  ;  dear  !  dear !  what  a  pity  ! 
And  you  don't  mind?     Now,  that's  so  brave  of  you." 

So  brave?  yes,  but  to  the  weak  courage  is  anguish. 

Oh,  the  longing  to  end  it  all— to  cry  out  *'Give  me  one  kis^s,  and 
then  let  me  die  !  " 

But  pride  forbade  death,  for  to  die  was  to  confess  her  unsought 
love  to  the  world,  and  the  world  always  says  that  a  woman's  dis- 
appointment is  her  shame. 

There  was  no  choice  but  to  endure,  endure,  endure — always 
endure. 

And  the  dreariness  of  it,  after  the  sharp  agony  of  parting,  the 
lung  pain  of  loneliness,  the  days  without  comfort,  the  years  without 
hope,  the  daily  death  of  youth — youLli  tli.it  should  die  in  childbed, 
bringing  forth  to  time  accomplished  hopes,  but  her  youth  died 
sterile. 

And  the  long  dull  days  of  life  at  home,  the  drudgcr>'  of  duty 
uncrowned  by  love,  the  thankless  service  to  parents  who  cared  so 
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much  less  for  her  unselfish  devotion  than  for  the  beauty  and  success 
of  their  more  fortunate  child,  even  when  they  died,  more  moved  by 
the  brief  shallow  sorrow  of  the  happy  wife  than  by  the  long  patient 
watchfulness  of  the  ugly  daughter. 

And  the  bitterness  of  dependence  in  the  house  of  that  fortunate 
sister,  the  careless,  tolerant  pity  of  the  man  she  had  lo\ed — to  feel 
her  love  die  in  contempt,  and  be  more  desolate  for  the  loss  of  it  — to 
look  on  the  great  sorrow  of  her  life  os  a  thing  of  shame,  of  scorn, 
food  for  mirth  rather  than  tears,  cruel  tninh  :  the  tears  were  less  bitter. 

The  shame  of  living  where  she  was  not  wanted,  a  superfluity  in 
a  full  life,  a  discredit,  with  her  plain  face  and  dowdy  figure,  in  a 
pleasant  home  ! 

And  the  futile  efforts  to  earn  her  own  living,  the  bitterness  of 
seeing  the  way  made  so  easy  for  the  young  and  bright  and  hopeful, 
but  so  hard  for  her  ;  of  seeing  the  stronger  push  past  her,  the  fairer 
chosen  before  her.  The  tragic  pain  of  the  past  was  almost  sweet, 
compared  with  the  squalid  misery  of  the  present. 

There  is  something  in  great  agony  that  in  itself  strengthens  us  t 
endurance,  but  who  can  endure  contempt  ?     In  the  past  she  had  been 
so  wounded  and  crushed,  that  now  every  touch  was  agony  \  and  no  one 
spared  her:  why  should  they?    What  graces  had  she  that  should  win  ^ 

tenderness,  a  little  faded  ugly  woman,  a  mark  for  the  mirth  of  the  young  f 

and  thoughtless,  the  dislike  of  the  sensuous,  the  impatience  of  the 
strong  ?  Nothing  left  her  but  patience,  and  she  had  grown  so  very 
weary  of  patience.  Life  would  have  been  easier  if  she  could  have 
been  angry,  but  she  had  no  just  cause  for  anger.  What  right  had 
she  to  expect  life  to  be  other  than  bitter?  the  world  loves  beauty 
and  youth  and  happiness,  and  she  was  old  and  sad  and  ultIv. 

The  world  was  full  of  love,  but  not  for  her.  The  world  lives  on 
hope,  and  she  was  hopeless  ;  the  world  is  very  beautiful,  and  she  was 
a  stain  upon  it. 

**  Oh  God  1  to  be  a  woman,  and  old,  and  ugly  \ " 

It  broke  hts  heart ;  the  pain  was  too  great  to  be  borne,  he  cried 
out  aloud,  and  started  in  his  seat. 

The  little  brown-faced  woman  at  the  farther  end  of"  the  carriage 
started  too,  and  shrank  into  herself;  he  stared  at  her,  bewildered. 

It  was  so  tragic,  the  gentle  pathos  of  her  face,  as  if  she  would 
beg  forgiveness  for  her  very  existence;  as  if  she  would  cry  out  to  him 
not  to  crush  her,  as  insects  are  crushed  by  the  strong  because  they 
are  unsightly. 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  his  sight,  and 
looked  at  her,  puzzled. 
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••  May  I  caipreas  my  deep  qrmpuby  with  tfae  >r«Tv  sad  stn.^        ' 
bare  told  me  ?"Ke  said.  ***^  TOifl 

"  My  story?    I  have  told  yoa  no  story.     I  hope  I  do  not  ilisttirH 

yon.     I  havtf  no  right  here,  I  knoTr  ;  mine  b  a  third-class  ticket,  f!/* 
the  guard  put  roe  in  here  last  time  we  stopped  because  the  oe      i     • 
ihe  carriage  where  I  was  were  so  noisy."  *^     *** 

'•  I  am  amazed,  bewildered,"  he  stammered  ;  *•  certainlj-  you  • 
nc  your  story." 

The  little  woman  had  pride  ;  she  set  her  lips  firmly,  ar.d  s     l- 
coldly.  ^ 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  my  affairs  to  strangers,**  she  said  ;  "ev-      f 
they  were  of  any  interest  I  should  not** 

Her  pride  touched  him  more  than  all,  it  i*-as  so  impoteni 
gentle.     He  moved  along  the  seat  till  he  was  opi)osite  her,  looki 
rtraight  into  the  patient,  proud,  pathetic  face  ;  he  spoke  tenderhf 
gently,  and  with  infinite  reverence.  ^* 

"I  am  sure,  though  you  have  not  told  me  your  story,  that  ih 
Mory  which  has  in  some  str.inge  way  come  within  my  knowledge  i 
your  story,  and  I  want  to  hear  the  end.     Do  you  mind  telling   me 
where  you  are  going  now?" 

*'  I  am  going  to  he  a  drudge  among  strangers.   What  is  it  lo  you?" 

Wiiat,  indeed?    A  little  plain,  faded  woman,  what  did  it   mean 
thai  he,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  handsome,  rich,  overburdened 
with  friends,  felt  the  tears  rise  in  his  eyes,  and  a  great  ache  in  hi 
heart  ?     She  might  well  look  at  him  in  wonder.     He  stretched  out 
his  hands  towards  her,  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

•'  I  know  it  alV  he  said,  "•!  have  felt  it  all.  You  have  suffered 
so  much.  You  shall  not  suffer  any  more.  I  will  make  your  life  so 
bright  lo  you  if  you  ivill  let  me." 

'•  I  don't  understand,"  she  faltered. 

'^Neither  do  I,"  he  cried,  "neither  do  I,  not  how  I  know  so 
much,  or  why  1  love  you.  I  only  know  that  I  must  take  you  richt 
into  my  licarl  nnd  kceji  you  warm  tliere,  for  I  do  love  you  ! " 

"  Oh  no  I   me,  in»possible  ! " 

But  looking  in  his  eyes  she  saw  it  was  possible,  and  true,  and 
she   held   out    her   hands,  trembfiiig,  wondering,  questionin'^.     He 
answered  the  cjucstion  with  words  that  seemed  to  come  through  him 
as  if  they  were  a  message,  and  not  only  his  own  thought. 

•*  Kvcry  human  soul  is  lovable  ;  we  could  not  hold  back  from 
hiving  evtry  soul  on  earlh,  could  we  once  see  it.  But  we  cannot 
l^Miiiv  hides  the  soul  equally  with  deformity.  To-day  God  has 
;iHMl  to  me  :  1  have  seen  the  soul  of  a  woman— and  loved  it.** 
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THE  Sun  is  a  star,  and  the  stars  are  suns.  This  fact  has  been 
a  famihar  one  to  astronomers  for  many  years,  and  is  probably 
known  to  most  of  my  renders.  That  the  stars  shine  by  their  own 
inherent  hght,  and  not  by  light  reflected  from  another  body,  like 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system,  may  be  easily  proved.  That  many 
of  them  at  least  arc  very  similar  to  our  own  sun  is  clearly  shown  by 
several  considerations.  I  will  mention  three  facts  which  prove  this 
conclusively.  First,  their  great  intrinsic  brilliancy  compared  with  their 
small  apparent  diameter,  a  diameter  so  small  that  the  highest  [lOwers 
of  the  largest  telescopes  fail  to  show  them  as  anytliing  but  mere 
points  of  light  without  measurable  magnitude.  Second,  their  vast 
distance  from  the  earth,  a  distance  so  great  that  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  dwindles  ahnost  to  a  point  in  comparison.  This  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  the  first  fact  Third,  the  spectroscope — that  unerring 
instrument  of  modern  research  -shows  that  the  light  emitted  by 
many  of  them  is  very  similar  to  that  radiated  by  the  sun.  Their 
chemical  and  physical  constitution  is,  therefore,  probably  analogous  to 
that  of  our  central  luminary.  The  red  stars  certainly  show  spectra 
differing  considerably  from  the  solar  spectrum,  but  these  objects  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  forming 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  stellar  spectra  have  been  divided  Into  four  types  or  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  stars  like  Sirius,  in  which  the  strong  develop- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  lines  seems  to  indicate  the  preponderance  of 
this  gaseous  metal  In  the  fiery  envelopes  of  these  distant  suns. 
The  second  class  includes  stars  in  which  the  spectrum  closely 
resembles  the  solar  spectrum.  Tlic  third  and  fourth  types  include 
those  which  show  a  banded  spectrum,  the  rainbow-tinted  streak 
being  crossed  by  a  number  of  dark  bands  or  shadings,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  solar  spectrum,  in  which  fine  lines  only  are  visible. 
These  are  mostly  of  an  orange  or  red  colour  of  various  degrees  of 
intensity,  and  many  of  them  are  variable  in  their  light.  There  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  stars  of  the  first  type  are  probably  the 
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hottest  and  intrinsically  the  brightest  of  all,  and  are  not.  thereforCr 
fairly  comparable  with  our  sun.  In  considering,  therefore,  the  sun's 
rank  in  size  and  brightness  amon.^  the  stellar  hosts,  we  should  com- 
pare it  with  stars  which  show  a  similar  spectrum. 

But  bow  are  we  to  compare  the  sun  with  any  star?  It  is  clear 
that  the  first  thing  we  require  to  know  is  the  stars  distance  from  the 
earth.  The  apparent  size  and  brightness  of  an  object  depends  on  its 
distance  from  the  eye,  A  candle  placed  a  few  feet  from  us  will  loo 
larger  and  give  more  light  than  a  brilliant  electric  lamp  several  miles 
away.  Venus  is,  at  its  brightest,  considerably  brighter  than  Jupiter, 
although  the  former  is  a  much  smaller  pbnet  than  the  latter.  Un- 
fortunately the  distance  of  but  few  of  the  fixed  stars  has  been 
ascertained  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  Failure  in  the  attempt 
to  measure  the  distance  of  a  star  implies,  of  course,  that  it  lies  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  earth.  In  several  cases,  however,  the  efforts 
of  astronomers  have  been  rcwardt'd  with  success,  although  the  result 
found  for  some  stars  is  still  open  to  much  uncertainty.  In  addition 
to  their  distance  we  also  require  to  know  the  apparent  brightness  of 
the  sun  with  reference  to  the  star  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  brilliancy  of  the  sun  compared  with  even  the 
brightest  stars,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Photometric 
measures,  made  with  the  aid  of  the  moon  as  a  "medium,"  have, 
however,  yielded  a  fairly  reliable  result,  and  it  is  now  generally 
assumed  by  astronomers  that  on  the  scale  of  stellar  magnitudes  which 
represents  the  brightest  stars  as  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  those  near 
the  limit  of  ordinary  eyesight  as  sixth  magnitude,  the  sun's  light 
may  be  expressed  as  about  zfii  magnitudes  brighter  than  an  average 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  such  as  Altair  or  Spica.  This  may  seem 
to  some  rather  a  surprising  result.  It  may  be  asked,  if  there  is  a 
difference  of  five  magnitudes  between  a  sixth  magnitude  star  and  one 
of  the  first  magnitude,  should  not  the  difference  between  a  first 
magnitude  star  and  llie  sun  be  much  more  than  2(j]i  magnitudes? 
At  first  Slight  the  number  representing  ilie  sun's  stellar  magnitude 
certainly  docs  seem  small,  but  a  little  consideration  will  soon  dispel 
this  feeling  of  surprise.  The  explanation  of  the  apparent  difficulty 
is  a  simple  one,  and  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  familiar  with 
the  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  numbers  denoting  star  magnitudes 
really  form  a  geometrical  series.  Thus  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude 
is  about  Iwo  and  a  half  times  (more  correctly  2*512  times)  brighter 
than  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  ;  a  star  of  the  fourth  two  and  a  half 
limes  brighter  than  one  of  the  fifth,  and  so  on.  This  series  increases 
very  rapidly,  like  the  question  of  the  nails  :n  a  horse's  shoe  in  books 
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on  arithmetic.  With  the  "ratio  "  of  two  and  a  half,  a  star  of  the  first 
inagniuide  would  be  a  hundred  limes  brighter  than  one  of  the  sixth. 
A  diflerence  of  ten  magnitudes  between  two  stars  would  denote  that 
one  is  10,000  limes  bri!;jluer  than  the  other;  and  if  we  go  on  to  26 J 
times  above  the  first  magnitude,  we  arrive  at  a  very  large  number 
indeed.  In  fact,  the  number  36^  implies  that  the  sun  is  equal  in 
brightness  to  39,811,000,000,  or  nearly  forty  thousand  millions  of 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  like  Altair  or  Spica. 

Knowing,  then,  the  sun's  stellar  magnitude,  we  can  easily  calculate 
what  its  apparent  brightness  would  be  if  placed  at  the  distance  of  a 
star  of  which  the  distance  from  the  earth  has  been  determined. 
For,  as  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  we  have 
simply  to  express  the  distance  of  the  star  in  terms  of  the  sun*s 
distance  from  the  earth,  S{]uare  this  number,  and  then  find  how 
many  stellar  magnitudes  would  give  the  diminution  of  light  indicated 
by  the  number  thus  obtained.  A  "parallax  "  of  one  second  of  arc 
would  represent  a  stellar  distance  of  206,265  I'nies  the  sun's  mean 
distance  from  the  enrth.  At  this  distance  the  sun  would  shine  as 
an  average  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  If  the  star's  parallax  is  only 
a  fraction  of  a  second — as  it  always  is — we  have  to  divide  206,265 
by  the  parallax  to  obtain  the  distance  sought.  Kor  example*  the 
most  reliable  measures  give  a  parallax  for  Sirius  of  about  four-tenths 
of  a  second  of  arc.  Dividing  this  into  206,265,  we  have  the 
distance  of  Sirius,  equal  to  515,662  limes  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth.  I  find  that  the  square  of  this  number  represents  a 
diminution  of  light  of  28)5  stellar  magnitudes.  Subtracting  26J  from 
this,  we  have  the  result  that  the  sun's  light  would  be  reduced  to  two 
magnitudes  below  the  first,  or  to  the  third  magnitude,  if  it  were 
placed  at  the  distance  of  Sirius.  In  other  words,  Sirius,  which  is 
about  two  magnitudes  brighter  than  an  average  first  magnitude  star, 
is  four  stellar  magnitudes,  or  about  forty  times  brighter  than  the 
sun  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

From  observations  of  a  faint  companion  which  revolves  round 
Sirius  in  a  period  of  about  58  years,  I  find  that  the  combined  mass 
of  this  brilliant  star — the  brightest  of  the  stellar  hosts  -and  its  com- 
panion is  about  three  times  the  mass  of  the  sun.  Now,  if  Sirius 
were  of  the  same  intrinsic  brightness  as  the  sun,  and  of  the  same 
density,  its  diameter  would  be  6*32  (the  square  root  of  40)  times  the 
sun's  diameter,  and  its  mass  would  be  6*32  cubed,  or  253  times  the 
mass  of  the  sun.  We  see,  then,  that  Sirius  is  enormously  bright  in  pro- 
portion to  its  mass,  or,  in  other  words,  Kwzx  it  is  a  much  less  massive 
stai-  than  its  great  brilliancy  would  lead  us  to  imagine.     It  must, 
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ham  ifac  c»di— the  vtm  vookl  ifaine  as  a  star  of  otdy  tfe" 
This  tmfiiies  tint  OpcBa  is  about  250 
brighter  Chan  the  tofi.  If  of  the  same  mtrinsic  briDiaiicy  of  sar^^ 
fta  4h«^'^  wooid,  therefone,  be  about  sixteen  tunes  the  smi^ 
daxmeUT,  or  nearly  fourteen  xniUioos  of  miles  !  As  the  spectzmn  of 
CapeOa  m  almott  identifal  with  the  solar  spcctram,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  pbynical  constitution  of  the  sun  and  star  ait  shnDar.  IV^ 
mustf  therefore,  if  its  measured  distance  be  reliable, 
CtipdU  to  be  a  vastly  larger  body  than  oor  son.  The 
diafloetcr  would  imply  a  volume  equal  to  4,000  suns,  a  tndr* 
stupendous  globe ! 

A  minute  parallax  of  about  onesivtieth  of  a  second  of  arc  found 
for  Arclurus  by  Dr.  Elkin  gives  a  still  more  astounding  resulL  This 
small  ]arallax  implies  a  distance  frr>m  the  earth  equal  to  about 
twelve  Miillion  times  the  sun*s  distance.  This  ^-ast  distance  would 
produce  a  diminution  of  light  of  about  35  j  magnitudes,  so  that  the 
sun  placed  at  the  distance  of  Arcturus  would  be  reduced  to  a  star  of 
only  9]  magnitude!  It  would  not  be  \'isible  with  an  opera  glass  I 
Arclurus  i**,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  9^  magnitudes,  or  over 
limes  brighter  than  the  sun  tvould  be  at  the  same  distance. 
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Assuming  the  same  density  and  brightness  of  surface  as  the  sun, 
the  diameter  of  Arcturus  would,  therefore,  be  about  seventy-nine 
limes  the  sun's  diameter,  or  over  sixty-eight  millions  of  miles,  and  its 
mass  about  500,000  times  the  mass  of  the  sun  ;  figures  well  calculated 
to  *'stagger  the  imagination."  From  the  small  value  of  the  parallax 
found  for  Arcturus  we  cannot,  of  course,  place  very  much  reliance 
on  its  accuracy,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  distance  of 
this  bright  star  is  really  very  great,  and  that  consequently  it  is  a  much 
larger  sun  than  ours,  probably  one  of  the  most  massive  bodies  in 
the  universe. 

A  mean  of  the  results  found  by  Elkin  and  Hall  for  Aldebaran 
would  reduce  the  sun  to  a  star  of  nearly  the  sixth  magnitude  at  the 
same  distance,  and  its  light  would  fade  to  a  star  of  below  the  eighth 
magnitude  if  removed  to  the  distance  found  by  Professor  Pritchard 
for  Alpha  Cas'iiopeiie. 

For  the  bright  star  Pollux  Dr.  Elkin  found  a  parallax  of  only 
o*o6S  of  a  second,  representing  a  distance  at  which  the  sun  would 
be  reduced  to  a  star  of  about  the  seventh  maj^nitude.  This  makes 
Pollux  164  limes  brighter  than  the  sun,  indicating  a  diameter  about 
thirteen  times  greater,  or  about  eleven  millions  of  miles  ! 

Dr.  Elkin's  result  for  the  bright  southern  star  Canopus  would 
give  the  sun  a  magnitude  of  only  8J[  if  placed  at  the  same  distance. 
As  this  brilliant  star — second  only  to  Sirius  in  lustre — is  nearly  one 
magnitude  brighter  than  Arcturus,  we  see  that  it  is  probably  com- 
parable with  llie  nortln;rn  star  in  size. 

A  negative  parallax  found  by  Elkin,  Glasenapp,  and  Peters  for 
Alpha  Cygni,  and  a  similar  result  arrived  at  by  Downing  and  Main 
for  Gamma  Draconis,  indicates,  of  course,  that  these  stars  lie  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  earth,  a  distance,  perhaps,  too  great  for  our 
present  methods  of  measurement.  Their  comparali%'e  brilliancy, 
especially  that  of  Alpha  Cygni,  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  they 
are  very  massive  bodies,  far  exceeding  our  sun  in  absolute  size. 

The  results  I  have  given  will  show  that  the  brilliancy  of  some  at 
least  of  the  brighter  stars  may  probably  be  explained  by  their  enor- 
mous si^e  in  comparison  with  the  sun.  Placed  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  earth,  the  sun  would  dwindle  to  an  insignificant  star,  invi- 
sible in  some  cases  to  the  naked  eye  ! 

For  some  stars  of  the  solar  class,  however,  smaller  distances 
have  been  found.  For  Kta  Herculis,  a  slar  of  about  3^  magnitude, 
Belopolsky  and  Wagner  found  a  parallax  of  four-tenths  of  a  second, 
indicating  a  distance  of  about  the  same  as  that  of  Sirius.  As  at  this 
distance  the  sun  would  be  only  reduced  to  the  third  magnitude,  it 


"^6  Tlu  Ctntlcmans  ^^<^^azin^ 

^ould  ««n  tJMt  *c  hare  here  a  sur  of  laiher  smati^ 

Jo  the  case  of  binaiy.  or  rcrolvisg  double.   «» 
^jgterniinc  thctr  distance  we  can  easily  cakulateOi  ^  ''^  cmsi 

of  the  components  in  lenns  of  the  sun's  mass.  A^iT^^******^  °**^ 
reliable  distances  and  the  best  orbiu  computed  f"*^*^  ^^^  ***« 
binary  ttar*— Eta  Cassiopciar,  40  Eridani,  Sirius^^r-  ^"^o^-^ng 
OnUuH.  70  Ophiuchi.  and  61  Cygni-I  find  the  toikl  ^°^'  -^P^a 
Kveti  ftcIUr  systems  equal  to  14^  times  the  mass  ^  T"*^  ^^  ^^^^ 
average  of  about  twice  the  sun's  mass  for  each  sa  st  ^""*  ^^  ^ 

Sirius  and  Castor,  which  have  spectra  of  the  first  ^L     /^'»»tting 
being  of  the  second,  we  have  a  total  mass  of  five  s  °'**^^ 

times  the  mass  of  the  sun.  or  an  average  of  2-31  for^^'^T^  ^f  ni 
Here  we  have  five  suns,  or  rather  pairs  of  suns,  not  diff^  system. 
from  our  own  sun  in  mass.  Indeed,  one  of  them,  6,  c"^^  P^^*/ 
smaller  mass,  if  the  orbit  computed  by  Peters  can'  be  xIx^a  ^  ^^ 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  still  some  doubt  as  to  wh  h  ^^^^ 
famous  pair  really  forms  a  binary  system.     Its  distance  f  ^^^^ 

earth  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily  determined  h-^"^^  ^^^ 
astronomers.  The  later  results  are  fairly  accordant,  and  it  ^^^'^'^ 
confidently  assumed  that  its  parallax  is  about  0-45  of  a  second'^f^  ^ 
representing  a  disunce  of  458,3*^6  times  the  sun's  disunce  fr  ''^* 

earth.  At  this  distance  I  find  that  the  sun  would  be  reduced'  '^^ 
star  of  about  2'8  magnitude.  Now,  from  the  photometric  mea  ^**  ^ 
made  at  Oxford  the  stellar  magnitude  of  61  Cygni  is  4-98^  ^^^ 
difference,  or  2*18  magnitudes,  iioplies  that  the  sun  is  about  7!  f 
brighter  than  the  combined  light  of  the  components  of  61  Q,yX\  '"'^ 
its  mass,  therefore,  probably  greater,  '  ^"^ 

At  the  distance  of  Alpha  Centauri— the  nearest  of  all  the  fi  erf 
stars— the  sun  would  be  reduced  to  17  magnitude,  or  about  on 
magnitude  fainter  than  the  star  appears  to  us.     This  would  indicate 
that,  if  of  the  same  brightness  and  density,  the  mass  of  the  system  of 
Alpha  Centauri  is  about  four  times  the  mass  of  the  sun.     A  calcula- 
tion based  on  the  computed  orbit  gives  a  mass  about  twice  that  of  the 
sun,  a  not  very  discordant  result,  as,  according  to  Professor  Pickering 
there  is  something  "peculiar  "  about  the  star's  spectrum,  which  may 
imply  that  its  density  and  intrinsic  brij;htncss  are  perhaps  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  sun. 

Compared,  however,  with  sonic  faint  stars  which  show  a  relative 
proximity  to  our  system,  the  sun  will  contrast  ver>*  favourably  in  size 
or  at  least  in  brightness.     A  star  of  about  the  seventh  magnitude  in 
the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  numbered  21,185  in  Lalande's  catalogue 
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has  been  found  by  Winnccke  lo  have  a  parallax  of  about  ha'f  a  second 
of  arc.  At  the  distance  indicated  by  this  comparatively  large 
parallax  the  sun  would  shine  as  a  star  of  about  2^  magnitude,  which 
would  make  it  about  fifty  times  brighter  than  Lalande's  star.  Another 
small  star  in  the  same  constellation,  number  21,258  of  Lalande's 
catalogue,  although  of  only  S.V  magnitude,  yielded  lo  Auwers  a 
parallax  of  0*262  of  a  second,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
paratively large  one.  At  the  distance  indicated,  the  sun  would  be 
reduced  to  a  fourth  magnitude  star,  denoting  that  its  brilliancy  is 
about  sixty-three  times  greater  than  Lalande's  star. 

Two  small  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  numbered  11.677  and 
17,415  in  the  catalogue  of  CEltzen  and  Argelander,  have  been  found 
lo  show  a  similar  distance,  the  sun  being  reduced  to  about  the  fourth 
magnitude  in  both  cases.  Here  we  have  a  difference  of  five 
magnitudes,  which  implies  that  ths  sun  is  a  hundred  times  brighter 
than  these  faint,  although  coaiparatively  near,  stari. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  while  some  of  the  brigliter  stars 
are  probably  vastly  larger  than  our  sun,  others  arc  almost  certainly 
much  smal'er.  The  larger  stars,  overcoming,  as  they  do,  llie  dwindling 
effect  of  vast  distance  by  their  stupendous  .si/e,  nwy  possibly  form 
e.xceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  stellar  mass  ;  and  those  faint  stars 
which  arc  at  a  measurable  distance  from  the  earth,  showing  by  their 
feeblo  light  and  comparative  proximity  that  they  are  really  as  well  as 
apparently  small,  may  also  form  exceptions  in  tiie  opposite  direction. 
The  conclusion,  then,  seems  probab'e  that  the  sun  is  an  average- 
sized  star,  neither  an  exceptionally  large  nor  an  exceptionally  small 
member  of  the  vast  and  varied  sidereal  system  which  forms  our  visible 
universe. 

J.    P.U  ARD    COKK. 
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A  WEDDING  AND  A  CHRISTENING 
IN  GREECE. 


THE    IVEDDI.yC^ 

CONTRARY  to  the  general  mode  of  procedure,  ibis  particular 
wedding  was  not  to  take  place  in  the  church,  but  in  the  future 
home  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom — a  one-roomed  cottage,  with  a 
beaten  mud  floor  beneath  the  level  of  the  adjacent  roadway. 

The  invitation  to  attend  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  be  celebrated 
at  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  had  been  given  me  by 
the  bride's  godfather,  and  was  accepted  with  ^'reat  pleasure  on  my 
part,  as  I  had  had  previous  experience  of  the  various  and  interesting 
formalities  which  the  Greeks  usually  introduce  into  their  religious 
services. 

Accordingly,  when  the  hour  was  definitely  fixed,  a  bright,  in- 
telligent little  lad,  Niko  by  name,  came  to  announce  that  all  was  '\tx 
readiness  for  the  ceremony  to  cor-imence,  and  that,  as  the  night  was 
very  dark,  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  place  myself  under  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  him  and  his  shining  lantern.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  my  guide  had  proffered  his  services,  for  without  them  I 
ce.iainly  should  not  have  attained  my  destination  without  a  loss  of 
epidermis,  if  no  worse,  as  the  road  from  the  house  of  my  host  pursued 
the  uneven  tenor  of  its  way  downhill,  through  the  village,  wrapped 
in  pitchy  darkness,  except  for  a  twinkling  light  here  and  there,  till  it 
reached  and  led  over  a  bridi^e — unprotected,  like  all  bridges  here- 
abouts, by  a  balustrade  ;  in  addition,  its  course  was  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  sudden  rocky  declivities,  and  small  cottage  ovens 
standing  detached  from  the  houses  and  presenting  no  outline  against 
the  surrounding  inky  blackness. 

A  broad  beam  of  light  lying  athwart  my  path  and  apparently 
proceeding  from  an  open  doorway,  together  with  the  subdued  hum 
of  voices,  rendered  Xiko*s  announcement  of  the  termination  of  my 
perils  superfluous. 

Stooping  to  enter  the  low  doorway,  the  scene  which  presented 
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itself  was  striking  and  impressive ;  a  crowd  of  peasants  gaily 
apiiarellt'd  in  their  gala  costumes— the  men  in  clean  snowy-white 
fuitanellaSy  the  women  with  more  colour  than  usual  about  their 
dresses — were  at  the  further  end  of  the  cottage,  grouped  round  about 
the  happy  couple,  who  were  laughing  and  chatting  in  front  of  the 
wide  open  hearth,  on  which  were  burning  great  logs  of  pitch  pine. 

As  soon  as  my  entry  was  perceived  the  bride  advanced  and  held 
out  her  hand,  which  I  was  amicably  shaking  t)  Vattglaise^  when  she 
bent  fonvard  as  if  to  bow  a  welcome,  and  to  my  surprise,  being  new 
to  the  country,  raised  my  hand  to  her  lips  and  forehead  ;  this  was 
rather  an  unpropitious  commencement  of  the  evening's  proceedings, 
from  my  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  bride's,  for  not  having  been  in- 
formed of  this  mode  of  salutation  my  hand,  expecting  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  a  reciprocal  friendly  shake,  came  into  ungentle  contact 
•with  her  face.  Warned  by  this  mishap,  when  it  came  to  the  bride- 
room's  turn  to  advance  and  greet  me  in  a  similar  manner  I  acquitted 
myself,  if  bashfully,  yet  in  a  more  creditable  manner. 

This  latter  was  a  good-looking,  well  set-up  young  fellow  of  about 
two-  or  thrce-and-twenty  ;  he  looked  like  a  character  at  a  fancy  dress 
ball,  and  was  dressed  in  a  handsome  blue  sleeveless  jacket,  with  a 
pattern  embroidered  thereon  in  white  braid  j  this  was  fastened  only 
at  the  neck,  and  being  cut  away  in  a  curve  on  each  side,  permitted  a 
scrupulously  clean  linen  shirt  to  be  seen  underneath,  with  wide  open 
sleeves ;  fron:i  the  waist  to  just  below  the  knee  fell  the  voluminous 
folds  of  the  ordinary  pctticoat-like/wj/tJ/WA/,  and  for  trousers  and 
stockings  he  wore  a  while  woollen  tight-fitting  garment,  with  crimson 
garters  at  the  knees.  Upon  his  head  was  jauntily  perched  the  crim- 
son Greek  fez,  with  its  long  black  tassel  hanging  to  the  shoulders; 
his  feet  he  had  encased  in  new  red  zeruchiiu^  a  kind  of  low  shoe,  the 
toes  of  which  are  pointed  and  turned  up,  and  furthermore  ornamented 
with  a  tuft  of  dyed  wool. 

Nor  did  the  bride,  the  belk  of  the  village,  lack  either  natural  or 
artificial  charms.  The  latter  comprised  a  smart  white  dress,  ftith  a 
profusion  of  gay -coloured  ribbons,  and  sleeves  which  peered  through 
an  outer  covering  of  fine  white  muslin  on  which  glittered  gilt  stars. 
The  whole  was  set  off  by  a  neat  scarlet  apron  and  coquettish  litde 
cap  adorned  with  silver  coins  ;  i>he  wore  no  veil,  and  for  the  time 
being  had  discarded  the  cloth  worn  by  the  women  across  the  mouth, 
which  is  intended  to  partly  conceal  the  face. 

Notwithstanding  her  being  slightly  older  than  heryoulhful  betrothed, 
the  couple  appeared  well-matched  and  to  have  no  Iingcring],doubts 
as  to  the  desirability  of  entering  the  matrimonial  estate. 
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The  Papas  (priest)  having  signified  his  intention  lo  commence 
the  ceremony,  the  bride,  bridegn>om,  and  wife  of  the  bride's  cod 
father,  look  their  stand  in  a  row  by  the  side  of  a  tabic  placed  in  th 
centre  of  the  room,  and  u|x»n  which  there  was  a  flagon  of  wine    som 
fihelled  walnuts,  and  a  handsome  silver-mounted  Bible ;   oppos"! 
them  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  the  Papas  posted  himself 
with  a  little  boy  on  his  left,  whose  duty  apjarently  was  to   recite  -%  ' 
opening   prayer  and    to  bum  incense  at    various    periods   of    th 
service, 

I  was  placed  with  kind  intention  in  a  position  from  which  I  could 
obtain  a  full  view  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  rest  of  the  guests  grouped 
themselves  around  as  they  fch  disposed;    the  service  had   not  Ion 
begun  before  I  became  uneasily  conscious  of  a  stertorous  breathine 
proceeding  from  I  was  not  quite  sure  where. 

Could  it  be  a  pig  ?  thought  I  to  myself ;  if  so,  whereon  earth  was 
it?  There  was  nothing  between  me  and  the  wall,  whence  the  noise 
seemed  to  proceed^  but  amat  with  two  dirty  bundles  of  rags  lyirjiio 
il,  and  almost  lourhing  my  heels.  It  was  lucky,  and  a  tnatter  for 
deep  self-gralulation  afterwards  an  my  part,  that  I  did  not  accident- 
ally tread  on  these  same  bundles,  for  the  mystery  was  subsequently 
explained  by  their  each  yielding  a  fine  plump  baby  in  good  condi- 
tion and  with  well-developed  lungs. 

The  brown-faced,  brown-eyed  little  boy,  having  opened  the  service 
with  a  long  prayer,  over  the  words  of  which  he  only  stumbled  once 
or  twice,  was  succeeded  by  the  Papas,  who  delivered  his  portion  in  a 
very  strikingly  nasal  tone  of  voice,  his  clerk  joining  in  here  and  there 
with  a  sonorous  "Amen."  Parts  of  the  service  were  chanted  in 
which  the  voices  became,  if  it  were  possible,  even  more  nasal  than 
at  other  times. 

This  nasal  twang,  which  pervades  not  only  the  Greek  Church 
services,  but  also  the  everyday  son^^s  of  the  people,  is  so  marked  that 
until  the  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  the  strange  intonation  one's 
risible  facuhies  are  appealed  to  very  strongly.  It  is  peculiar  that  the 
drawl  should  not  appear  at  all  in  the  conversational  language,  as  it 
is  so  clearly  accentuated  in  the  singing.  The  service  having  droned^ 
on  for  some  little  time,  the  Papas  at  length  came  to  a  pause  and^ 
requested  the  bride's  i^odfather  to  hand  him  the  rings  which  were  tO' 
be  i}laced  on  the  fingers  of  the  happy  pairj  this  having  been  done' 
whh  great  gravity  and  some  little  difficulty,  owing  to  one  of  the  rines^ 
being  a  size  too  small,  the  service  proceeded  without  anything  ve^' 
noteworthy  occurring,  until  two  chaplets  of  artificial  whiteflowers  we  ) 
produced  ;  these  were  mtended  for  the  ceremony  of  "  crowning  *' 
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This  especial  form  is  meant  totyi>ify  marriage  as  ihe  crown  of  life 
— the  most  important  event  in  man  or  woman's  career — which,  doubt- 
less, in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is,  either  for  good  or  evil.  During 
ihis  portion  of  the  ceremony  I  fell  constrained  to  sympathise  deeply 
with  its  central  figures:  there,  in  the  centre  of  the  small  room,  with 
the  eyes  of  all  the  guests  fixed  upon  them  in  a  prolonged  stare,  they 
stood,  hand  in  hand,  bashfully  and  with  heightened  colour,  looking 
at  their  feet,  whilst  the  godfather's  wife  poised  a  wreath  on  each  of 
iheir  heads,  the  white  ribbon  which  connected  one  wreath  with  the 
other  adding  to  their  ludicrous  and  passive  appearance.  Anon,  that 
active  woman,  for  the  time  being  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  removed 
the  wreaths  .ind,  substituting  one  for  the  other,  left  the  lamb-like 
couple  to  blush  on  under  the  bridal  yoke. 

While  they  were  thus  "  lied  up,"  the  Papas  was  presented  with  a 
loaf  of  bread,  out  of  which  he  cut  with  a  ]>enknife  three  small  pellets  j 
these  he  placed  in  a  glass  of  wine  poured  oui  from  ihe  Dagon  on  the 
table,  and  dipping  therein  a  spoon,  he  fed  each  of  them  with  a 
spoonful  of  the  wine,  taking  care  that  it  should  contain  one  of  the 
pieces  of  bread.  After  being  regaled  in  this  way  they  were  further- 
more fed  with  walnuts  and  honey,  presented  likewise  in  a  spoon. 
This  appeared  a  very  trying  ordeal  to  a  bachelor  Frank  like 
myself,  who  had  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  marrying 
man  being  called  upon  to  eat  walnuts  and  honey  out  of  a  spoon 
before  a  most  attentive  audience  in  close  proximity  to  him.  By  the 
reflected  light  from  the  long  wa,\  tapers  that  they  were  holding  in 
their  hands,  I  could  perceive  that  the  struggles  of  the  pair  lo  dispose 
gracefully  of  their  bonms-bouches  were  severe,  and  in  the  bride's  case 
positively  alarming  ;  indeed,  she  eventually  broke  down  and  choked 
in  a  most  undignified  manner,  a  temporary  embarrassment  which 
necessitated  the  releasing  of  her  little  finger  from  that  of  the  bride- 
groom, to  which  ic  had  been  hooked  by  the  stalwart  black-bcardcd 
Papas. 

But  their  trials  were  now  almost  over,  the  final  blessing  was 
bestowed  upon  them,  the  white  ribbon  connecting  the  wreaths 
severed,  and  being  now  man  and  wife  ihey  essayed  to  face  the  world 
in  company  by  marching  with  slow  steps  (the  Papas  bringing  up  the 
rear)  three  times  round  the  room,  being  subjected  while  so  doing  to 
a  lively  fire  of  pink  and  white  comfits,  which  the  children  present 
scrambled  for  upon  the  floor  as  they  rebounded  on  to  it  from  their 
contact  with  the  newly-wedded  pair,  or  the  tall  black  hat  of  the 
worthy  Papas, 

Various  gun-shots  without  the  door  announced  the  conclusion  to 

vol..  cci.xxiii.    NO.  1942,  ^,  ^. 
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trade  (torn  goat'*  milk,  and  for  wines  there  was  a  csopaous  sappK-  of 

a  hooie-aiade  vintage,  flavoured  with  resin,  which  is  added  at  the 

time  of  manuUcture  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  keep.     Ereryone 

having  »ati»ficd  ihetr  hunger,  cigarettes   were   produced  and  the 

comr^ny  prepared  themselves  for  a  /Me  muac 

I  had  noticed  once  or  twice  during  the  evening  a  rather  eliish- 
looking  boy  with  long  hair  and  bright  eyes  ;  this  youth,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  very  shaggy  caj^o/n,  evidently  hailed  from  the  moun- 
tainfl,  and  was,  they  now  informed  me,  a  great  musician  !  Drawing 
a  ilool  to  the  hide  of  the  fire,  he  with  great  deliberation  and 
colcmnity  sat  down,  and  produced  an  instrument  somewhat  like  a 
piccolo,  whilil  opposite  him  and  upon  a  similar  stool  a  man  with  a 
big  drum  itaiioncd  himself. 

I  witched  the  proceedings  with  interest. 

I'he  brigbt-cycd  youth  looked  at  me,  placed  his  instrument  to 
his  mouth  and  dashed  inro  a  prelude.  At  the  first  note  I  started 
at  If  1  hud  liecn  shot,  felt  as  if  I  possessed  a  hundred  ears,  with  not 
even  one  mercifully  stopped  with  cotton-wool 
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What  power,  what  fiendishly  intense  jx>wer,  that  insirunient  had  ! 
No  concert-room  of  smaller  dimensions  than  a  vatlcy  surrounded  by 
high  mountains  was  worthy  to  contain  such  astoundingly  penetrating 
notes ;  the  big  drum^  which  was  belaboured  with  all  the  vigour  of  a 
strong  man's  arm,  composed  such  an  accompaniment  to  it  as  an 
infant's  wnil  would  make  with  the  roar  of  a  bull.  I  survived  two 
airs  and  felt  in  a  misty,  vogue  way,  that  here  at  last  was  a  chance 
for  me  to  make  my  fortune  by  taking  out  a  patent  for  a  new  fog- 
horn. But  human  flesh  is  weak,  the  boy  showed  signs  of  distress, 
and  with  a  shake  that  would  have  moved  even  the  heart  and  heels  of 
an  obstinate  mule,  he  brought  the  final  bar  to  a  close. 

The  guests,  by  their  pleased  and  excited  glances,  evidently 
appreciated  and  were  educated  up  to  this  classical  performance, 
which  would  have  been  caviare  to  the  musician  from  further  west. 
Whilst  the  executant,  with  a  wreath  of  drachmas  stuck  in  his  hat 
like  a  bookmaker  wailing  for  business,  was  resting  himself  after  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Art,  somebody  proposed  a  song.  This 
song,  of  which  I  understood  but  a  word  here  and  there,  had  as  its 
subject  a  certain  hard-hearted  cUpthiss  (bri^and)^  who  eventually  met 
with  the  reward  due  to  his  misdeeds,  by  being  shot ;  there  seemed 
but  little  melody  in  its  composition,  and  the  little  there  was  to  be 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  drone  which  did  duty  as  chorus,  and 
which  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  every  few  bars.  The  next  song 
which,  I  fancy,  was  p:irtly  cxkmpore^  was  dedicated  to  myself.  In  it  I 
was  portrayed  as  "  the  young  man  with  the  thin  moustache"  ;  I  was 
furthermore  described  as  a  very  good  young  man,  who  would  be 
rewarded  for  his  sundry  virtues  by  having  a  horse  to  ride,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  hs  fivt  young  ladies  falling  in  love  with  him  at  the  same 
lime.  After  this  touching  and  imaginative  efTusion  had  come  to 
an  end,  the  table  was  removed  out  of  the  way  and  preparations  for 
a  dance  commenced. 

The  first  on  the  programme  was  what,  for  the  moment,  I  will 
describe  as  the  "  circular  dance."  The  performers,  men  and  women, 
joined  hands  and  stood  in  a  circle  broken  by  a  gap  at  one  spot ;  the 
leader  of  the  figure,  who  was  the  tallest  individual  present,  held  in 
his  hand  a  bright  scarlet  kerchief  and  led  the  circle  in  its  gyrations, 
which  were  slow  and  always  about  the  same  centre  ;  thia  particular 
movement  was  brought  about  by  each  dancer  in  the  ring  laklng  a 
certain  number  of  steps  to  the  right,  a  half  turn,  and  then  a  certain 
number  to  the  left,  with  the  final  result  that  each  persim  at  the  end 
of  a  bar  or  two  had  moved  on  a  little,  although  still  retaining  his 
original  place  as  regarded  his  companions  on  either  bide. 
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evening  at  the  village  church — a  modest  looking  buildin;^  that  was 
situated  upon  a  small  knoll,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  fine  vIl-w 
of  the  scenery  betwixt  the  far-off  mountains  and  the  village  could  be 
obtained. 

In  the  foreground  there  was  a  broad,  winding  valley,  whose 
glittering  torrent  showed  itself  here  and  there  whenever  the  massive 
old  plane  trees  which  fringed  its  course  permitted  a  glimpse  of  its 
shining  waters  to  be  caught ;  the  sides  of  this  valley  were  clothed  with 
a  dense  fir  forest,  whose  green  foliage  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  in  waves 
as  the  ground  which  it  covered  rose  into  higher  and  yet  higher  hills, 
till  in  the  distance  the  before-mentioned  mountains  showed  their 
delicate  opalescent  hues  outlined  against  the  glorious  blue  sky. 

The  architecture  of  the  holy  edifice  was  of  the  plainest  description 
both  internally  and  extcrnaily — bare  stone  walls  looking  spotlessly 
clean  from  their  coating  of  whitewash,  pierced  here  and  there  by  a 
few  narrow  windows,  and  surmounted  by  a  plain  pantile  roof  whose 
sole  projection  was  a  small  belfry  containing  a  solitary  bell;  the  floor 
^was  paved  with  rough  flagstones  which  gave  a  cold  and  cheerless 
aspect  to  the  interior,  owing  to  iheir  being  unrelieved  by  either 
benches  or  chairs.  This  want  of  sitting  accommodation  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Greeks  perform  their  devotions  standing,  and  there- 
fore make  no  provision  for  resting  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  a 
row  of  seatless  stalls  arranged  against  either  side  of  the  church, 
and  on  which  the  worshippers  can,  if  they  so  will,  support  their  arms. 

Facing  the  main  entrance  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church 
was  the  Bemoy  or  sanctuary,  which  was  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  building  by  a  screen,  the  Ironasiasis^  on  the  panels  of  which 
were  numerous  paintings  of  saints;  hence  its  name.  Within  this 
sanctuary  was  the  altar,  to  which  the  Papas  (priest)  gained  access 
when  the  service  commenced  by  means  of  an  arched  doorway  in  the 
Iconas/asisy  this  doorway  at  other  times  being  closed  by  a  heavy 
curtain.  There  was  but  little  else  in  the  church  to  strike  the  eye  of 
a  foreigner,  unless  it  were  a  gallery  for  the  use  of  the  women,  who 
worship  apart  from  the  men,  and  a  noteworthy  absence  of  all  images, 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  Greek  Church. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  christening  party  punctually  entered 
the  building  and  took  their  stand  around  a  large  tin  font  which  had 
been  carried  in  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  open,  flagged  space ; 
this  font,  more  es[)ecially  when  it  had  been  filled  with  lukewarm 
steaming  water,  put  mc  in  mind  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  large  soup- 
tureen.  The  infant,  n  well-grown  male  child,  was  carried  in  by  its 
mother,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  father,  the  future  godfather. 
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disengaged  hand,  turned  its  auention  to  that  personage's  moustache, 
one  of  the  waxed  ends  of  which  it  managed  to  secure.  After  iwistmg 
and  twirling  about  the  prize,  the  unhappy  owner  of  which  assumed 
an  appearance  of  unconcern,  the  small  tormentor  tickled  his  chin 
with  his  chubby  fingers — a  further  atLeniion  which  caused  the  victim 
to  wriggle  and  relax  his  attentions  to  the  taper,  which  thereupon 
deviated  from  its  proi>er  perpendicular  deportment.  Now,  from  the 
I  chin  to  the  ear  is  not  very  far,  and  when  at  the  ear  why  not  examine 
|B]ts  interior,  although  it  is  a  sensitive  spot  ?  I  am  not  prepared  to 
'  state  that  such  was  the  child*s  reasoning,  but,  be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  this  inquiring  infant's  finger  found  its  way  to  my  friend's  car, 
round  which  it  hovered  like  a  moth  round  a  candle.  A  stop  was 
put  to  these  youthful  speculations  by  a  move  being  made  to  the  far 
end  oflhechurch,  where  the  godfather,  having  made  certain  responses, 
blew  and  spat  at  the  devil.      After  thus  flaunting  and  scoffing  at  his 

» Satanic  Majesty,  the  priests  and  godfather  returned  to  the  font,  where 
the  infant  was  handed  to  its  mother,  who  forthwith  sat  down  upon 
the  floor  of  the  church  and  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
aged  midwife,  to  divest  it  of  its  garments.  Judging  from  sundr>' 
grunts  on  the  part  of  the  child  during  this  public  removal  of  its  robes, 
it  did  not  seem  to  properly  appreciate  the  maternal  attentions. 

Meanwhile  the  Papas  was  not  idle — far  from  it  :  he  was  superin- 
tending the  pouringof  cansof  hot  and  cold  water  into  the  font,  and 
anxiously  testing  for  the  right  tcmperDttirc  by  plunging  his  hand 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  contents  ;  at  last,  having  satisfied  himself 
on  this  point,  he  withdrew  this  natural  thermometer  and  presented 
it  to  a  small  boy  in  attendance,  by  whom  it  was  dried  and  kissed. 

The  olive-coloured  little  morsel  of  humanity,  still  behaving  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  was  then  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth  and  handed 
once  more  to  its  patient  and  long-suflering  godfather,  who,  after  a 
prayer  had  been  offered  up,  delivered  it  to  the  priest  to  be  deposited 
gently  on  a  mat  Making  a  sign  to  'the  mother  to  advance,  she 
came  forward,  and  having  knelt  down,  addressed  herself  to  the  task 
of  holding  the  mite's  legs,  which  evinced  symptoms  of  resistance 
against  this  coercion.  While  retained  in  this  position  it  was  rubbed 
with  myrrh  by  the  Papas  on  the  back  and  breast.  The  most  ex- 
emplary care  was  taken  against  the  infant  catching  cold,  and  as  soon 
as  this  particular  form  was  gone  through  it  was  wrapped  in  its  clothes 
and  again  confided  to  the  care  of  its  mother.  The  priest  now  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  producing  a  bottle  of  holy  oil,  dipped  his  fingers 
therein  and  with  them  made  a  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  child's  fore- 
head ;  the  remainder  of  the  oil  he  poured  into  the  font,  the  contents 
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of  wliich  he  then  blessed  three  times,  his  right  hand  being  half  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid.  At  this  particular  portion  of  the  service  there 
was  shown,  by  the  manner  in  which  all  present  drew  neart?r  to  the  font, 
a  certain  shade  of  anxiety,  coupled  at  the  same  time  with  a  wistful 
curiosity,  the  reason  for  which  I  did  not  fully  comprehend  till  after 
the  approaching  rite  had  been  performed,  and  which  was  jiow  entered 
upon  by  the  Papas.  Receiving  the  child  from  its  mother,  but  this 
lime  naked,  and  holding  it  under  the  arms  in  his  powerful  grusp, 
suspended  over  the  surface  of  the  oily  water  with  its  poor  little  legs 
hanging  penduiously  downward,  he  lowered  it  by  a  series  of  gentle 
drops  and  ascents  mto  the  water,  in  which  it  finally  rested  in  a  sitting 
position.  The  object  of  all  these  attentions  was  apparently  so 
astonished  with  this,  its,  most  probably,  first  acquaintance  wi:h  water, 
that  it  showed  no  other  sign  of  surprise  ihana  widely  distended  mouth, 
into  which,  as  was  natural,  the  water  poured  like  a  cataract,  when 
the  priest  immersed  its  plump  little  body.  It  was  not  in  the  nattjre 
of  babyhood  to  undergo  such  treatment  without  offering  a  vigorous 
vocal  protest,  pitched  in  a  high  key.  The  infant  in  question  con- 
stituted no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  so  energetic,  %ostacrah\  became 
his  song  witl'.out  words,  that,  being  a  bachelor  with  no  experience  of 
either  babies  in  general  or  babies  in  particular,  I  began  to  dimly  caU 
to  mind  the  hearing  or  reading  of  such  violent  infantile  grief  some- 
times ending  in  convulsions— a  calamity  which,  if  it  happened  in  this 
case,  would  be  doubly  serious,  as  there  was  no  medical  man  within 
miles  of  the  spot.  These  anxieties,  and  the  accompanying  chorus 
from  the  baby  choir  in  the  women's  gallery  who  had  been  sym- 
pathetically howling,  were  soon  laid  tu  rest  by  the  /'tf/tfi  withdrawing 
the  object  of  so  much  commiseration  from  the  water,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  mother,  drying  and  dressing  it  in  its  original  clothes, 
to  which  had  been  added  a  small  scarlet  cocked  hat,  that  he  perched 
sideways  upon  its  head,  and  which,  with  the  previous  processes  of 
drying  and  dressing,  reduced  it  to  comparative  and,  finally,  to  total 
silence.  I  should  have  mentioned  that,  pre\'ious  to  his  conferring 
the  order  of  the  hat,  he  cut  off,  after  much  fumbling  and  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  lime  owing  to  there  being  the  reverse  of  a  luxuriant 
growth,  three  locks  of  his  trust^s  hair,  which  he  cast  into  the  fonL 
Once  more  was  the  little  involuntary  wanderer  committed  to  the 
godfaihci's  custody,  to  whom  it  was  secured  by  a  broad,  light-blue 
sash,  or  rather  shawl,  passed  round  the  bodies  of  each,  and  tied  in  a 
big  bow  at  the  back  of  that  good-natured,  long-suffering  man,  whose 
chin  and  mouth  had  a  soothing  and  cheering  efiect  on  the  mind  of 
the  "  mother's  own/  ruffled  by  the  recent  watery  rite.    The  christen- 
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'concluded  by  a  prayer,  lugubriously  chanted  by  the  two  fa/a/Ztes, 
who,  together  with  the  infant  and  its  guardian,  slowly  made  the  circle 

of  the  font  three  limes,  bowing  at  each  quarter  of  the  circle.  The 
Bible  was  then  given  into  the  charge  of  the  small  censer  bearer,  who 

devoutly  kissed  it  and  the  priest's  hand  from  which  it  was  rcceived» 
and  the  whole  party,  headed  by  the  godfather  with  his  burden,  still 
adorned  by  the  blue  sash,  wended  their  way  out  of  the  church  to  the 
raotber's  cottage,  situated  not  far  distant. 

Here  all  were  received  with  glasses  of  the  inevitable  mastic,  the 
spirit  which  forms  such  a  conspicuous  and  preliminar}-  feature  in  the 
hospitality  of  this  part  of  the  world.  After  passing  a  short  lime  in 
chat,  which  chiefly  related  lo  the  ceremony  that  had  just  taken  place, 
the  godlaihcr  was  presented  by  the  mother  with  a  handsome  scarf, 
while  he,  on  his  i>art,  presented  the  worthy  Papathcs  with  a  fee  of 
25  drachmasy  the  midwife  witli  a  rather  smaller  sum,  and  all  those 
who  had  been  present  in  the  church,  including  a  goodly  contingent 
of  juvenilesj  with  10  kpia  each.  So  ended  this,  to  me,  interesting 
ceremonial,  which  left  me  not  only  richer  in  experience,  but  with  my 
stock  of  Upta  increased  by  ten. 

NEIL   VVVNN   WILLIAMS. 
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NOTES  AT  A  GERMAN  BATH. 


Villa  Ciara,  Bad-Lan^eweilCy  June  i8. — I  arrived  a  week  ago  at 
my  German  baih,  ordered  thither,  much  to  my  disgust,  for  a  couple 
of  months.  I  am  a  middle-aged  spinster,  of  no  particular  personal 
attractions,  anda  wearer  of  the  "terrible  blouse  of  no  shape  whatever," 
that  M.  Ohnet  says  all  English  ^voraen  affect  when  on  their  travels. 
My  young  cousin,  however,  who  is  my  travelling  companion,  amply 
makes  up  for  my  deficiencies.  Mattie  is  a  yjretty,  healthy,  English 
girl  of  seventeen,  fresh  frora  school,  and  imbued  with  the  strong 
intolerance  of  youth  for  everything  not  British.  Cheapness  being  an 
object,  we  have  come  to  an  entirely  German  pension^  for  the  Teuton 
may  be  depended  upon  for  always  choosing  the  places  where  you 
get  best  value  for  your  money.  The  twenty  or  thirty  ladies  boarding 
here  are  a  noisy,  gossiping,  friendly  crew.  It  seems  "always  after- 
noon" at  Bad-Langcweile.  Not  that  we  are  lotus-eaters  in  any 
literal  sense  of  the  word — for  the  water  that  we  drink  is  unpleasantly 
medicinal— but  one  certainly  becomes  here  forgetful  of  the  lapse  of 
time.  We  do  exactly  the  same  things  every  day — we  drink,  bathe, 
sleep,  eat,  in  endless  rotation.  After  the  intolerably  long  one  o'clock 
dinner  the  ladies  retire  to  bed  and  to  sleep  for  two  hours  or  so,  till 
the  coffee  appears,  served  on  iitile  tables  under  the  luxuriant  vines  in 
the  garden.  Oh,  those  noisy  dinners!  No  wonder  the  pension- 
naires  are  lired.  At  dinner-lime  it  is  as  if  Babel  itself  were  let  loose, 
or  like  the  monkey-house  at  the  Zoo.  Outside,  in  the  flickering 
sunlight,  the  pines  send  forth  their  delicious  scents,  and  the  oaks 
wave  their  branches  temptingly  ;  but  no,  we  must  forswear  their 
proffered  delights,  nnd  eat  steadily  through  seven  courses  and  a 
dessert.  The  Germans,  however,  do  not  flinch  ;  they  know  their  duty 
and  ihcy  go  through  with  it  bravely.  The  only  thing  to  which  they 
do  object  is  having  even  the  smallest  scrap  of  window  opened ; 
**  Es  zieht,"  they  murmur,  if  you  make  so  bold  as  to  open  one  little 
chink.     But  they  are  good  old  souls  — in  their  wny. 

June  12,  —  Among  the  pcnsionnaires  are  two  particularly 
belligerent  elderly  ladies,  Frau  Auerbach  and  Frau  Biener.  Frau 
Auerbach  is  a  well-to-do  widow  of  fifty,  red-faced,  stout,  very  ill- 
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nalurcd,  expensively  dressed,  and  a  confirmed  hypochondriac.  As 
to  Frau  Biener,  she  is  a  fat,  square,  old  lady,  a  "  Hausfrau  "  of  the 
good  old  type.  She  knils  interminable  black  worsted  capes,  and 
must  certainly  be  a  descendant  of  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger ;  for,  like 
ihat  celebrated  lady,  she  has  had  two  husbands,  and  airs  their 
memories  at  every  possible  opportunity.  She  weighs,  I  should  think, 
some  200  lbs.,  and  is  besides  of  so  unprepossessing  an  exterior,  that 
one  could  hardly  imagine  how  anyone  had  ever  got  so  far  as  to 
propose  to  her.  Frau  Biener  is  now  in  charge  of  her  daughter-in- 
law,  IvOuisc,  a  young  woman  not  long  married,  pallid,  lethargic,  and 
dismally  resigned  to  sit  under  her  mother-in-Iaw's  large  wing.  Louise 
does  not,  however,  like  her  relative,  knit  worsted  capes  :  she  does 
no  work  at  all ;  she  never  docs  anything  but  sit  and  gaze  sadly  on 
her  surroundings,  only  breaking  the  silence  by  occasionally  remarking, 
with  a  faint  gleam  of  a  smile,  "  My  husband  is  coming  to  fetch  me 
today  fortnight."  Matti*;  cannot  stand  Louise  at  all.  She  gets  so 
cross  with  the  poor  bride's  inanity  that  she  can  hardly  sit  at  table 
with  her ;  but  then  Mattie,  as  I  said,  is  always  a  little  intolerant. 
Frau  Auerbach  amuses  her  more,  especially  when  she  is  quarrelsome, 
which,  indeed,  is  generally  the  case.  Even  over  discussing  the  rival 
doctors  (the  doctors  and  the  *'  cure  "  here  form  the  great  topics  of 
conversation)  Frau  Auerbach  manages  to  be  unpleasant. 

"If  there's  anything  to  be  found  out,  depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
Frau  Biener,  Dr.  Frickel  is  the  man  to  find  it  out,"  she  remarked  to- 
day at  dinner  in  her  most  domineering  voice.  "  He  says  he  never 
met  ^vith  such  a  case  as  mine,"  she  went  on  proudly,  "and  it  seems 
to  him  wonderful  how  I  have  kept  up  all  these  years.  Ah,  it  is  not 
everybody  who  has  my  great  strength  of  mind." 

(Frau  Auerbach  is  Dr.  FrickeVs  most  paying  nervous  patient.) 

This  assertion  roused  Frau  Biener.  **H'm,  h'm,  I  don't  know," 
she  responded  ;  "  Frickel  may  be  all  very  well,  but  Dr.  Marx  is  the 
safe  man." 

"Zickinger  is  the  cleverest  of  all.  He  puts  liis  finger  on  the 
ver>'  place,"  here  struck  in  pretty  Elise.  the  waiting-maid,  anxious  to 
avert  a  quarrel.  **Such  brown  eyes  !  ihey  exactly  match  his  beard  I 
so  young  loo— only  thirty-two,  and  already  Ilo/arzt  1 " 

*'  Frickel  is  still  younget,  and  his  eyes  are  brown  too,"'  here 
remarked  Friiulein  Bertha,  a  sentimental  lady  of  six-and-twenty. 

A  young  girl  near  us  blushed,  but  said  nothing. 

Our  pension^  like  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  boarding-house, 
boasts  of  a  **  young  girl."  She  is  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  us  all. 
Her  name  is  Marie,  and  she  appears  to  be  entirely  alone  in  the 
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world.  She  has  a  dollish  sort  of  preltiness,  with  blonde  curls  like  a 
baby's,  and  a  shell-pink  complexion.  She  sits  about  and  does  nothing 
all  day  ;  she  is  almost  as  idle  as  Louise,  and  quite  as  satisfied  with 
herself. 

June  25. — 'ITie  young  girl  has  a  lover  !  She  informed  us  of  the 
great  fact  to-day,  by  the  springs.  Her  "Bniutipam"  is  young, 
handsome,  rich — or  so  she  says.  Looking  up  suddenly  to  lall  Mattie, 
she  asks  wonderingly  : 

"  And  have  you  not  a  bridegroom,  too  ?  or  did  you  never  have 
one?" 

Matiie,  who  is  only  just  seventeen,  is  much  taken  al)aclr.  She 
has  never  before  felt  llie  humiliation  caused  by  the  want  of  a  "  bride- 
groom/' but  now  she  feels  it  keenly.  So  she  confesses  indiscreetly 
that  slic  might  have  had  one,  only  this  spring,  but — 

"  But  yuu  do  not  love  him,"  continues  the  young  giil  in  English — 
very  bad  English.  "  Oh  !  I  love  my  *  Schatz '  so,"  she  continues ;  "  I 
love  him  so." 

Maltie  shudders,  ihen  blushes  to  the  roots  of  her  hair— f(ir  the 
words  have  been  loudly  spoken,  and  some  very  evident  English  in  the 
vicinity  appeared  to  be  amused.  "  Oh,  wou/d sow  mind  saying  *  like  * 
instead  of  '  love,*  next  lime  ?  "  she  murmurs.  *'  We  ttc7er  say  '  love,* 
in  English — we  have  no  such  thing  ! " 

Marie  is  astounded  at  this  assertion,  and  takes  some  time  to  get 
over  it.  As  for  Maltie  she  has  not  got  over  the  shock  to  her  feelings 
yet.  Just  now  she  is  looking  out  into  the  starry  night,  her  head 
leaning  on  her  pretty  round  arms. 

"  You  know,"  I  say  apologetically,  '*we  can't  expect  Germans  to 
be  quite  like  ourselves.     They  are  much  more  effusive." 

*'  i  call  it  positively  sickening,"  says  Mattie. 

Jutte  28.—  The  young  girl's  lover  has  anived  !  She  seemed  quite 
bright — for  her — on  hearing  the  news  of  his  approach,  and  she 
showed  her  joy  by  actually  beginning  to  work  on  a  square  of  while 
cotton  crochet. 

"Thai's  right— preparing  to  be  a  pood  housewife  !  "  cries  Frau 
Aucrbach  approvingly.  Housewife  indeed  !  We  don't  believe  that 
Marie  can  write,  and  if  she  can  read  it  is  quite  as  much  as  we  should 
expect  from  her.  But  then  she  is  an  adept  at  *'  laying  the  cards," 
which  relaxation  she  appears  to  indulge  in  at  least  five  times  a  day — 
whenever,  indeed,  she  is  not  bathing  or  drinking.  Mattie  is  quite 
sick  of  seeing  her  do  it.  And  I,  for  my  part,  think  the  crochet  not 
so  much  of  an  advance  on  the  cards.  All  the  ladies  Iiere  crochet, 
and  we  imagine  their  rooms  filled  with  dreadful  squares  and  mats. 
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Such  an  odd  cou|)le  arrived  yesterday.  We  can*t  make  them 
out  at  all.  They  are  both  young  and  good-looking,  and  appear  not 
to  be  related  to  each  other ;  at  any  rate,  their  names  are  down  in  the 
visitors'  book  as  Mr.  Thompson  IJinns  and  Mrs.  Jackson.  The  lady 
is  a  widow  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  j;;enileman  seems  to  be 
acting  as  her  escort.  He  is  handsome,  dark,  and  curly-haired ; 
"like  a  brigand  of  the  middle  ages,"  says  Friiulein  Bertha,  There 
is  about  his  proceedings  that  air  of  mystery  which  is  so  dear  to 
the  female  heart.  All  the  old  ladies  are  full  of  conjectures  about 
him.  "  What  in  the  name  cf  wonder,''  says  Frau  Auerbach,  "  can  he 
want  with  the  'Kur*?"  On  the  other  hand  the  lady  is  sickly,  as 
Mr.  Thompson  Binns  informed  us  on  arriving,  with  .American 
frankness.  This  frankness  went  far  to  win  I'Vau  Auerbach's  heart. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  I  saw  her  tuck  the  American  lady  under 
her  arm,  and  sally  forth  with  her  to  Dr.  Frickel  at  once,  to  avoid  all 
fear  of  her  changing  her  mind.  By  the  time  they  lelurncd,  ^[r. 
Binns  was  drinking  his  coflce,  surrounded  by  an  admiring  circle, 
explaining  to  MaLtie  and  me  :  "  We  met  on  the  ship.  She  was  ill, 
and,  as  I'd  nothing  particular  to  do,  I  just  look  her  along  on  the 
cars.  I  told  the  ship's  doctor  and  the  captain  that  I'd  see  to  her. 
I'd  do  the  same  for  any  woman."  A  sentiment  which  gained  him 
unbounded  applause. 

June  30. — Marie  and  her  bridegroom  are  sitting  outside  on  the 
terrace  together.  (The  crochet  is  thrown  aside.)  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  young  man  never  5a)'S  a  sensible  word  to  his  betrothed,  never  | 

makes  any  attempt  at  what  maybe  called  "conversation."     This  1 

disgusts  Mattie  more  than  ever.     "  He  treats  her  exactly  like  a  doll  ' 

or  a  plaything,"  she  complains.     At  the  present  moment  he  happens  j 

to  be  pulling  her  ears  playfully,  and  f;iving  her  stage  embraces— they  j 

are  certainly  very  public  ones.     All  this  seems  more  or  less  to  impJy  I 

thai  Germans  do  not  want  much  intellectual  companionship  in  their  1 

wives.  At  dinner  to-day,  Maltie,  always  full  of  the  "higher 
education,"   asked  Friiulein  Benha  if  many  German  girls  learned  I 

Greek  and  Latin.  Marie's  lover  chanced  to  overhear  the  question. 
"Horrible!  I  can't  bear  a  learned  woman,"  he  said  twirling  his 
blonde  moustache. 

Fraulcm  Ecrtha  has  a  great  contempt  for  Marie.  She  is  a 
pallid,  sentimental  young  woman,  who  loves  to  talk  of  the 
"immensities"  and  to  pose  as  a"fcmme  incomprise."  She  is 
emancipated— that  is,  for  a  German— and  it  is  distantly  rumoured 
that  she  writes  poetry.  She  likes  to  make  people  think  that  there 
is  a  dark  mystery  surrounding  her  life.     "  Ah,"  she  said  to  me  once, 
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"  How  manjr  piBi  <tid  be  td  yoQ  to  take  ?  * 

**  Ob,  I'm  to  fodge  of  bov  tbey  soic  ac.  My  coosdtatioa  's  so 
rcmarluiblsr  highly  smxi^  Vilicn  arc  jmt  to  mmmence  takxt^ 
Ittlhi?    7:itf/7/betfaetest!* 

Mait»e  and  I  moved  away.  **  Z?^  ronantic  ! '  she  whispered, 
shaking  with  tuppresied  laughter. 

**0h,  one  thing  does  as  well  as  another  to  make  lore  orer,"  I 
fltid,  remcmlxring  the  old  ballad  of  Edwin,  Angelina,  and  the 
Ipecacuanha. 

Ju/y  3,-1  was  going  down  into  the  garden  to-day,  with  the 
inlcnlioti  of  writing  in  the  arbour,  wlien  Maiiie  met  me,  and  said 
warninxly,  *'  H'^n't  go  in  there  !  I  believe  Mr.  Binns  is  proposing 
to  Mm.  jackHon  1" 

I  )iii(]  h.'inlly  lime  lo  answer  when  Mr.  Binns  himself  emerged 
from  ihf  asUouT^  looking;  radiant.     He  came  up  to  us  gaily. 

•'  Mr»t.  Jackson  is  just  taking  a  nap,"  he  said,  "before  she  goes  to 
the  liiilhhouflc ;  she  awkcd  me  to  leave  her  in  peace,  so,  perhaps,  it 
wruild  Ih-  nn  well,  ladicji,  if  ynu  didn't  disturb  her.  lt*s  always  best  to 
Hke  H  woman  like  that  at  her  word,  you  know.     S/tg's  a  woman  of 
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character  and  knows  what  she  means.  She  lold  me  Td  teamed  her 
about  enough  for  one  day  "  (with  a  laugh).  **  But  I've  gained  some- 
thing. She's  given  me  leave  to  drive  with  her  this  afternoon.  From 
a  woman  as  proud  as  that,  too.     Oh  1  it's  quite  a  concession." 

But  Mrs.  Jackson  had  apparently  no  intention  of  sleeping,  for 
Mr.  Hinns  had  not  been  gone  two  minutes  when  she  also  emerged, 
peeping  cautiously  round  first,  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear. 

**  I  do  wish  that  fellow  would  conclude  bothering  me,"  she  said 
**  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  having  him  always  around  me.  I've  told 
him  twenty  limes,  if  I  have  told  him  once,  that  I  don't  mean  to 
raarry  him.  He  plagues  me  to  death.  Oh,  lord,  yes  ! "  she  continued, 
answering  my  sympathetic  look,  '*  he's  plagued  me  ever  since  we 
left  the  steamer.  It  don't  seem  any  good  my  telling  him  I'd  prefer 
to  remain  single.  What  on  earth  should  ever  tempt  a  woman  who 
has  been  comfortably  '  left*  to  marrj'  again  /  don't  know.  And  my 
husband  left  me  I'ery  comfortably  off — not  wealthyj  but  enough.  He'd 
insured  himself— let's  see,"  she  went  on  complacently,  ticking  off  her 
fingers,  "it  must  have  been  for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  I  guess,  at 
the  lowest  computation." 

*'Hc  must  have  been  a  good  husband,  certainly,"  I  murmured, 
while  Mattie  tried  to  repress  a  bad  inclination  to  smile. 

**  I  should  say  so,  indeed.  Why,  he  was  throe  weeks  dying,  and 
all  the  time  he  kept  saying,  *  Annie,  keep  on  with  the  business  '  (his 
was  a  blacking  business)  '  as  best  you  can,  andj  if  you  must  marry 
again,  marry  a  man  with  plenty  of  "gumption"  and  "go"  in  him, 
who'll  stand  by  you  and  the  business.'" 

"  Ah  !  "  I  said,  ^^  and  you 'don't  consider  Mr.  Binns  answers  the 
description  ? " 

"  Not  I  I  He's  a  silly  old  goose,  that's  what  he  is.  Man  !  he  a 
man  !  I've  got  more  man  in  my  little  finger  than  he's  got  in  his 
whole  body.  He's  too  soft  for  a  man  j  he  ain't  got  no  gumption. 
Business  !  he  ain't  got  nothing  of  a  head  for  business.  Nothing 
like  my  husband  The  blacking  trade  would  never  keep  me  in 
clothes  " — (looking  complacently  down  at  her  l*aris-made  skirts) — 
*'if  he  took  to  the  management  of  it.  And,  besides,  he's  always  in 
love  with  somebody  or  other.  It's  second  nature  to  him  to  fool 
around  some  one.     You  can  see  what  he  is.     I  doat  trust  him." 

"  If  he's  that  sort  of  man,"  I  couldn't  help  here  interposing,  "  I 
wonder  you  weren't  afraid  to  travel  about  so  long  with  him." 

"Oh:  I  never  was  afraid  of  nothing  yet.  I'd  like  you  to  show 
me  the  man  I  ever  was  afraid  of.  Why,  I've  travelled  alone  out 
West,  and  had  to  carry  arms  ;  and  once,  when  they  stopped  the 
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coacb  and  tried  to  rob  it,  I  fixed  oflf  fivY^  shots 


quickly,  and 


yon 
^  ^er  stnali 


bet  your  pile  that  they  bolted  preny  sharp,**  clench 
hands  at  the  recollection. 

Maitie  ihuddered.    The  Utile  fiiir  Yankee  diH   v 
actor  in  such  a  terrible  drama.     With  her  neat  bni'd  ''  '"*^*^  ^^^ 
and  her  perfectly  fitting  "Worth"  costume  she  mich^t  ^  ^'**^* 
straight  from  a  band-box.     But  on  the  present  occa  "      ^^  "^W 
quite  so  self-possessed  as  usual ;   her  temper  ^-»«       °"  * 
nifiJed.  <=wair,jy  ^ 

"  And  what  a  man  he  is  to  talk  !"  the  widow  went 
still  referring  to  Mr.  Binns).     "I  feel  quite  ashamed    ^f^K*    ^  *'' 
times.     It  makes  a  woman  look  so  like  a  fool.     Xow-    h       >'''  ^' 
been  talking  about  me  to  you  ?    There  !  I  knew  he  h^H  *  ^'^  -^ 
what  gels  my  blood  up  to  the  notch.     \Vell.  that  s  -      ^ 

husband  didn't  talk  like  him,  of  whatever  he*d  got  in  his  h     ^      ' 
can't  keep  a  thing  to  himself.    But  it's  no  use  worrvi      ^     - 
rapid  change  of  tone,  *'and  I  had  to  promise  to  ride  alon-r     -  k"*J 
this  afternoon,  just  to  keep  him  quieL     Don't  you  go  rii'  'l- 
means  any  more  than  that.     Oh,  it's  late  !  and  I  must  co   i     i  '"^ 
a  little.     Here's  one  of  my  business  cards  before  I  forget  ''      v* 
larije  bi:  of  cardboard  from  her  pretty  reticule.     Then  <hr^    *       -^ 
the  house.  ^" 

We  looked  at  the  card.    This  was  it : 
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/w/K4.— The  young  girl  and  her  lover  have  quarrelled— for  what 
cause  wc  cannot  imnginc,  as  he  was  pinching  her  ears  just  as  usual 
yesterday.     But  it  now  turns   out  that  he  is  not  the  young  girl's 
first  love.     Young  as  she  is,  she  has  had  other  loves  before     This 
partially  accounts  for  the  very  little  attention  she  seems  to  have  paid 
to  any  other  branch  of  education.     She  has  at  last  found  her  tongue, 
and  she  is  almost  as  loquacious  as  Krau  Hiener  herself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  two  loves.    '*  Muin  crster  Schatz  1   mein  zweiter  Schatz  !  ^' 
she  snys,  (juite  outrivalling  that  lady  and  her  two  husbands.     Now 
Marie,  "  variable  as  the  shade,"  seems  to  be  harking  back  to  the 
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erstcr  Schaiz."  At  any  rate  ihcrc  is  a  great  coolness  wi:h  ihe 
"zweiter."  The  diflcrcnt  parties  lo  tl»c  quarrel,  unfortunately,  choose 
poor  Mattie  and  myself  as  confidantes.  'Ihe  lover  will  only  walk  with 
me  ;  the  young  girl  will  only  walk  with  Mattie.  They  glare  every 
time  we  meet,  as  we  naturally  often  do  within  the  small  area  of  the 
•*  Kur-garten "  promenade.  The  result  is  thai  Mattie  and  I  can't 
speak  to  each  ether.  We  object  very  much  to  be  used  as  cats'-paws 
in  a  lovers'  <]uarrel  that  does  not  the  least  concern  us.  But  it  is  all 
of  no  use. 

"You  think  I  care  for  that  girl?"  says  the  discarded  youth  lo 
me,  as  I  am  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  through  my  portion  of  water 
under  the  flowering  limes.  *'\Vell,  I  do  not  care  ///ff/"  (here  he 
snaps  his  fingers)  *'  for  her.  I  shall  not  think  of  marrying  her  if  she 
is  not  good.  A  girl  with  a  temper,  who  will  not  obey  ?  NOj  I  do  not 
love  her.     Hn,  ha  ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  from  his  fiandis  furious  look  when  we  pass, 
I  can  quite  well  conjecture  what  she  is  saying  lo  Mattie. 

July  5.  When  we  entered  the  salU  a  manger  this  evening, 
Mrs.  Jackson  was  conspicuous  by  her  absence  ;  and  we  noticed  that 
Mr.  Thompson  Binns's  countenance  wore  a  look  expressive  of  the 
deepest  gloom.  "  He  has  proposed  to  her  again,"  Mattie  whispered 
to  mc,  "and  she  has  refused  him."     I  unrolled  my  work  silently. 

*'You  do  too  much  work,  Mees,"  said  Frau  Auerbach  ;  "  work  of 
all  kinds  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  '  Kur.' " 

"Yes,"  added  placid  Louise,  who  was  sitting  in  a  state  of  idyllic 
happiness  with  her  husband's  hand  in  hers  (he  had  come  at  last  10 
spend  Sunday),  "it's  quite  true.  Vou  never  see  me  do  anything  while 
I'm  hero  " 

**Vou  don't  do  much  at  home,  my  child,"  here  interposed  her 
mother-in-law,  as  she  looked  over  her  spectacles  and  knitting  at  the 
young  couple.  "  Franz  spoils  you.  Only  think,"  she  went  on  in  a 
loud  whisper  to  Frau  Auerbach  \  ''  he  lets  her  have  a  girl  in  the 
kitchen." 

"  Ah !  when  you  have  a  little  son,"  said  Frau  Auerbach  good- 
naturedly  to  the  bride,  "that  will  give  you  an  occupation.  Vou  will 
have  to  wash  him,  to  teach  him " 

"  He  shall  go  to  the  same  school  that  you  attended,"  said  Louise, 
looking  radiantly  at  her  Franz  ;  "  he  must  be  brought  up  exactly  like 
his  father." 

The  husband  beamed  at  this,  and  squeezed  his  Louise's  hand 
aflfecticnatcly.  Mattie  looked  another  way.  These  little  domestic 
idylls,  enacted  in  public,  made  her  feel  quite  sick.     As  for  me,  1  was 
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t^mtfU  contn«  sr  UMiei.    Bat  Mr.  ThotnnBr*.  »• 
IMMI  not  bcM  «oidii«  at  al  to  .nrxw  b«  htn^JI^ 
,  trcflBcadousgroaBtbatwewereaHquitr  stamied  b«^  n 

gpi  up,  poibcd  to  chair  lack  and  we«  om,  stuamiar  rK 
l,^tfad  htm.  ^  "** 

*^  Ah  !  it  is  tad  to  see  a  poor  Txnmg  nun  so  much 
X\^  synpatbetic  Bertha,  ''aad  with  so  little  retnrn." 

"  Sonaeoat !  I  believie  Mees  Jacksoo  is  reaO^  fotnj  ^^  .  - 
U'f  only  her  way  of  flirting,"  remarked  Frau  Auerbach  i!Lj 
"  You  should  have  seen  the  life  I  led  my  poor  dear  Jacob  h^^'^^ 
were  betrothed  He  had  to  ask  me  seven  times,  and  yet  I  ^  ^ 
meant  to  have  him  in  the  end"  The  said  Jacob,  I  may  meniio  hi 
been  defur.ct  for  now  ten  years,  so  his  widow  permitted  hei^l 
little  affection  for  him,  but  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  Vh^ 
her,  as  Durcr's  wife  had  been  libeUed,  bj-  saying  that  her  hul^ 
poor  man  !  had  been  glad  to  find  rest  in  his  grave.  ^^ 

("  You  did  not  have  to  ask  m£  so  often,"  here  remarked  Lo   * 
Franj:  in  a  loud  parenthesis.)  "'®^ 

"  Mr.  Binns  is  too  young  to  marry  a  widow,  and  I  beUe 
Jackson  is  older  than  he  is  ;"  this  assertion  came  &om  Bertha. 

"What  does  that  matter?"   inquired  Frau  Auerbach     look 
daggers— was  not  she  a  widow  herself?  '  '** 

"Well,  but  should  not  a  man  be  older  than  his  wife?"    n«   wJ 
asked,  appealing  to  the  company  in  general.  "* 

Frau  IJiencr  seemed  to  take  this  as  a  personal  challenge.  T  M 
her  dignity  of  mother-in-law  she  spoke  over  her  cocking"  kniuim 
pins,  her  square  form  and  roughly  hewn  features  looming  quiN 
sphinx-like  through  the  gloom.  "  My  first  husband  "  (click)  "  w^  ten 
years  older  than  myself"  (click,  click) ;  "my  second  husband  "  (clicks 
"  whom  1  married  thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  my  first  '*  (click! 
click),  "was  thirtt!en  years  younger  than  myself"  (click).  «  jviy  fi^^ 
husband  had  a  big  ready-made  clothes  business"  (click);  « nj- 
second  was  his  foreman "  (click).  "  With  both  of  them  I  Jived 
happily.  They  knew  when  they  were  made  comfortable  "  (click).  "T 
am  a  good  cook,  you  see,  and  I  was  always  dean  and  hardworking  " 
(click,  click, dick). 

The  words  were  oracularly  spoken,  and  it  seemed  quite  un- 
iiecessar)'  and  even  irreverent  to  answer  them,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  the  old  days  to  reply  to  Minerva  or  Apollo.  No  one  ventured  to 
question  the  desirability  or  suitableness  of  cither  of  Frau  Biener*s 
matrimonial  alliances. 

Only  Mattic  turned  up  her  little  nose.    "What  slavery!"  cried 
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she.     "  I  would  never  cook  or  be  a  servant  to  any  man.     I  can't 
cook,  and  if  I  were  a  Cicrinan  girl  I  wouldn't  learn." 

'*  Well,  and  wh^t  will  your  mother  say,"  demanded  Frau  Auerbach, 
**  when  some  rich  young  man  asks  her  for  your  hand  in  marriage  ? 
A\'hen  he  comes  to  the  usual  question,  *  Is  she  a  good  cook  ? '  she 
will  be  obliged  to  answer,  *  No,'  and  your  chance  will  be  lost." 

Matlic  felt  too  disgusted  to  speak.  Happily  I  came  to  her  res- 
cue.    "  We  English  have  different  ways."  I  said. 

"Oh»  English  1  "  cried  Krau  Biener  contemptuously,  ignorirg  our 
presence.  "The  English!  fine  housekeepers  they  make.  What 
waste  !  What  ignorance  !  They  only  manage  to  live  at  all,  ir  their 
expensive  country,  because  they  arc  all  so  rich.  If  they  art  poor 
they  are  obliged  to  go  and  live  elsewhere.  And  the  husbands — do 
their  wives  make  them  comfortable  ?  No,  it  is  well  s;iid,  *  Die 
Liebe  eines  deutschen  Mannes  geht  durch  den  Magen  '—den 
Magen,"  she  repeated,  with  a  rapt  look. 

"  But,"  I  here  remarked  feebly,  "how  can  a  man's  wife  be  a 
companion  to  him  if  she  is  always  in  the  kitchen  ?  " 

"  Companion  \"  echoed  Erau  Auerbach  scornfully.  "No  man 
wants  his  wife  to  know  the  things  that  he  knows.  Let  /ur  mind  the 
cooking,  see  to  the  sewing,  look  after  the  children  :  his  companions 
are  his  friends  at  the  Wirths/iaus'' 

"i'hey  don't  go  to  the  U'irthhaus  every  evening  in  England,"  I 
suggested. 

'*  They  do  worse  things,  no  doubt,"  said  the  censorious  Frau 
Auerbach,  who,  doubtless,  on  Mr,  Lillyvick's  principle,  would  allow 
no  virtue  to  foreigners. 

July  9.— There  is  to  be  a  dance  at  the  '*  Kurhaus  "  to-night,  in 
honour  of  some  royalties.  It  is  to  be  tjuite  an  '*  occasion  "  for  the 
neighbourhood.  Everyone  in  our  pension  is  going,  from  Frau  Biencr 
10  the  "  young  girl,"  whose  lover  departed  in  dudj^eon  some  days  ago. 
No  longer  can  the  little  town  of  Had -Langeweile  complain  of  a  dearth 
of  men.  Louise  has  got  her  B>anz  with  her  :  her  second  husband 
(the  foreman  of  the  ready-made  clothes  business)  has  arrived  to 
escort  Frau  Biener.  Only  .Mr.  Binns  still  lounges  about  in  solitary 
gloom,  snubbed  by  the  lady  of  his  affections.  He  seeks  consolation 
in  vain  from  frequent  '*  cocktails  "  and  cigars.  He  has  long  ago 
given  up  the  "cure  "  and  the  baths.  They  did  not  agree  with  him, 
he  told  us  ;  and  as  nobody  knew  what  special  ailment  they  were 
meant  to  cure,  none  of  us  felt  qualified  to  offer  any  advice.  His 
moods  are  varying  and  unexpected  ;  one  day  he  astonishes  the 
pension  by  sudden  fits  of  loquaciousness,  another  by  equally  sudden 
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iato  notoat  wHoKC    Hlth  ndtber  of  these  can  the 
fwaia  pkaae  Us  bdofcd.    TcMlaj  he  dnmxd  to  be  in  a 
tiooal  laood,  and  at  ^MittafesKn*  he  entered  wkli  wOd 
an  mgamtttt  vith  Fraa  AoertMcfc  aboot  AiDcncaa  ptodocx. 

**  I  dofr*!  caxe  what  anyone  says*"  he  vodlcxated,  th' 
table  in  his  entfSfs  ^"^  shooxing  at  the  top  of  fats  voice  ;  ^ 
Ibd  anything— grapes,  eren— that  we  can't  grow  better  io 
Ah !  I'd  like  you  ladies  to  see  our  Catifomian  &nna 
die  vineyards  of  the  future — fA^re  ! " 

"  You  non't  make  us  belicre  that,*'  said  Fran  Aoerbach,  qtt 
diigiuted.    This  was  touching  the  Gennans  in  their  tettdcrcst  pot 

"  Wal,  America  's  a  new  country,"  went  on  the  imperttixfaal 
Vankce,  "  and  a  new  country  is  of  course  up  to  all  the  newest  doda 
-the  most  go-ahead  notions  in  farming,  AMiy,  everything  b  betl 
(n  America  !  Only  look  at  our  beer-breweries  I  We  sell  more  be 
in  Ne*  York  in  a  month  than  is  sold  in  any  big  town  in  GcnnaxKy 
a  ye  It." 

This  mode  of  reckoning  the  excellence  of  produce — by  qtiantl 
a/tas  quality — rather  staggered  the  Gennans  for  a  minute.  B 
Mn.  Jackson,  who  sat  next  to  her  compatriot,  here  said  qtijetly  1 
hit  ear : 

*'  You'd  better  just  shut  up  ;  you're  talking  a  lot  of  bosh  of  wha 
you  know  nothing  about.  I  wouldn't  make  a  spectacle  of  myself 
I  was  you." 

However,  the  irrepressible  was  to-day  not  easily  snubbed,  eve 
by  his  lady-love.     He  was  only  silenced  for  n  short  breathing-spaa 
Everything  in  America,  according  to  him,  was  belter  than  it  coul 
possibly  be  elsewhere.     He  was  nothing  if  not  patriotic.     Somebody 
unwisely  started  talking  about  music.     Mr.  Binns  struck  in  at  once* 

'*WaI,"hc  said,  "I  reckon  you've  had  the  greatest  composers. 
We  can't  bent  ihcm  in  our  country,  though  perhaps  we  may  yet.  Bui 
we're  musical,  you  bet.  To  give  you  an  idea—why,  I  know  of  i 
store  in  New  York  where  they  keep  no  less  than  5,000  pieces  of 
music  in  stock.  Ah  !  we're  a  musical  nation.  I've  got  a  brother 
who  plays — I'd  like  you  ladies  to  hear  him.  There's  passion,  there's* 
fire  for  you  !  Why,  he  plays  so  well  that  it's  no  exaggeration  to  say! 
that  the  perspiration  drops  from  off  him  !  That 5  playing,  if  you  like. 
As  for  ladies— I  grant  you^  they  can  play  fantasias,  light  pieces  ;  but 
like  a  man,  never  !  they've  not  got  the  muscular  strength  to  do  it" 

All  this,  shouted  at  the  top  of  a  stentorian  voice,  and  but  vaguely 
understood  by  the  Germans,  simply  made  them  oj^en  their  mouths. 
They  were  overcome  by  the  manner,  if  not  by  the  matter. 
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July  10. — The  dance  last  night  was  very  novel,  though  Mattie 
and  I  arc  bollj  a  little  exhausted  by  its  results.  These  1  will  pro- 
ceed to  relate.  The  party  from  our  villa  arrived  in  good  lime, 
though  Mr.  Binns  had  nearly  made  Mattie  and  me  Jate,  by  begging 
our  assistance  in  the  choice  of  a  boui|U€l  for  Mrs.  Jackson.  He  had 
ransacked  all  the  flower-shops  in  the  arcade  before  he  could  find 
one  rechtrM  enough  to  please  her.  At  last  he  settled  on  one  com- 
posed of  giant  violets  and  white  jessamine.  "That's  just  the  thing 
for  a  widow— half-mourning,  you  know,"  he  said  to  us  approvingly, 
"  and  she'll  think  it  such  good  taste.  That'll  go  a  long  way  with  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  Jackson." 

And  certainly  Mrs.  Jackson,  touched  either  by  her  widow's 
bouquet,  or  [perhaps  by  a  lecture  that  had  been  delivered  to  her 
that  afternoon  by  all  the  German  ladies  in  conclave,  a  prapos  of 
her  cruelty  to  poor  Mr.  Binns,  showed  herself  quite  amiable  to  him, 
and  danced  with  him  several  times.  The  ball-room  was  crowded. 
Dr.  l-'rickel  was  there,  dancing  with  all  his  patients  in  turn  j  Dr 
Ztckinger  was  laughing  and  talking  with  pretty  Elise ;  even  old  Dr 
Marx  put  in  an  appearance.  Marie  sat  on  the  dais,  refusing  every 
partner,  and  looking— hke  Mr.  Horatio  Sparkins — as  if  she  "thought 
of  nothing  earthly "  ;  while  Friiulein  Bertha,  resplendent  in  white 
book-muslin  and  amber  beads,  and  with  her  hair  done  a  Can^^hise^ 
was  consumed  by  an  all-devouring  hope.  Will  Dr.  l-rickel  dance  with 
her  ?  Yes,  she  is  not  disappointed  :  he  comes,  engages  her  for  a 
waltz,  quite  cutting  out  a  military  cousin,  who  stands  by  enviously 
twirling  his  waxed  moustache. 

Mattie  danced  with  everybody.  I  danced  with  Mr.  Binns^  who 
confided  to  my  sympathetic  car  all  his  hopes  and  fears  with  regard 
to  the  fair  widow ;  and  with  the  uxorious  Franz,  who  trod  on  ray 
toes  dreadfully,  and  asked  me  every  minute  how  I  ihought  his 
Louise  was  looking.  Now  Louise  is  a  stout  and  somewhat  apathetic 
young  woman  at  the  best  of  times  ;  and  this  evening— clad  in  a 
badly  fitting  mauve  dress  which  did  not  suit  her  complexion,  and 
which,  being  very  short,  left  visible  her  big  sandalled  feet— she  looked 
decidedly  lumpy.  But  she  was  satisfied  with  herself,  which  after  all 
is  the  great  thing  to  attain.  When  Fran/;  led  me  back  to  where  his 
Louise  was  sitting,  the  young  wife  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  does  not  my 
husband  dance  beautifully?  One  seems  quite  to  glide  through 
the  air  with  him,"  and  she  looked  at  him  with  loving  eyes. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  those  married  couples  are  happiest 
■who  belong  to  this  kind  of  Mutual  Admiration  Society.  The  only 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  makes  outsiders  often  feel  "  de  trop>"  and 
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in  extreme  terror.  The  young  girl's  lover  was  reported  to  have  taken 
to  the  wood,  with  wild  threats  of  suicide.  Ko  lime  was  to  be  lost. 
We  forgot  our  fatigue  and  all  hurried  out  in  search  of  him.  Mattie 
ran  in  one  direction,  I  in  another,  Fraulein  Beriha  in  another. 
Eventually  we  ran  the  culprit  to  earth,  and  Bertha  and  I  held  hinj 
while  Maltie  searched  in  his  pockets  for  imaginary  pistols.  A  mure 
ludicrous  scene  was  surely  never  seen. 

"Can't  I  take  a  Hllle  walk  in  the  wood  by  myself?"  the  young 
man  said  angrily,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  anger  was  not 
altogether  without  excuse.  "Am  la  fool  to  want  to  kill  myself  for 
the  sake  of  such  a  girl  as  that  ?     No,  indeed  !  ha,  ha  !  " 

We  discovered  no  pistols,  and  returned  to  the  villa  after  exacting 
a  solemn  promise  of  good  behaviour.  We  found  Mr.  Uinns  calmly 
smoking  a  cigar  in  the  garden.  "  I  thought  you  ladies  would  prove 
more  insinuating,"  he  remarked. 

Insinuating!  It  was  main  force  we  had  used.  And  our  work 
was  not  yet  ended.  The  young  girl  had,  with  much  presence  of 
mind,  taken  to  her  bed  and  gone  into  violent  hysterics.  Her  shrieks 
filled  the  house.  Two  hours  at  least  were  spent  in  administering  re- 
storatives, and  only  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  did  I  venture 
to  leave  her,  still  mingling  sobbing  anathemas  against  the  "  zweiter 
Schatz,''  with  various  fond  recollections  of  the  "erster."  Hurriedly 
gro]>ing  my  way  upstairs  in  llic  dark  I  found  Mattie  awaiting  me  im- 
patiently. 

"  Do  you  call  this  improving  your  health  ?  "  she  cried,  and  added 
viciously,  "I've  no  patience  with  such  rubbish  I  " 

Mattie  is  certainly  intolerant. 

August  4. — All  my  friends  are  either  gone  or  thinking  of  going, 
and  what  is  worse,  Mattie  has  been  telegraphed  for  by  her  mother. 
The  young  girl  has  also  taken  her  departure,  and  this  is  decidedly 
one  weight  the  less  on  my  mind.  As  to  her  "  bridegroom,"  we  are 
none  of  us  quite  certain  whether  or  no  she  will  eventually  pardon 
him.  but  we  think  it  highly  probable — that  is,  unless  yet  a  "diitlcr 
Schatz"  appear  in  the  unforgiving  interval,  l-rau  Auerbach  haai)aid 
her  farewell  visit  to  Dr.  Frickcl,  who,  as  a  parting  gift,  has  presented 
her  with  a  little  book  of  which  he  is  the  author,  dealing  with  all  sorts 
of  possible  and  terrible  diseases.  Frau  Auerbach  thanked  him  for 
this  kind  attention,  but  she  seems  to  find  the  book  vur)'  far  from 
comforting.  By  dint  of  much  imagination  and  persistent  study  of 
the  little  volume,  she  has  not  been  long  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
tliat  she  has  every  disease  it  mentions.  This  little  gift  of  Dr.  Frickel's 
is  certainly  diplomatic. 
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I  have  made  several  shopping  expeditions  to  the  pretty  baiaare 
in  the  promenade,  and  on  one  of  these  I  fell  deeply  in  love  with  some 
quaint  red  china,  said  by  the  snuffy,  wizened,  old  "dealer  in  an- 
liquiiies  "  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  ycare  old.  Maitie  being  far  away 
I  consulted  Mrs.  Jackson  as  to  its  purchase,  "  Oh,  dear  !  "  said  that 
lady  (who  looked  at  eveo'thing,  Mr.  Thompson  Binns  included,  from 
a  purely  busincss-iike  point  of  view),  *•  what's  the  use  of  buying  eVrf 
china?  Why,  you  can  get  nciv  for  half  the  price  !  lovely  sets  in  the 
newest  fashion,  shipped  from  Xew  York.  No,  don't  throw  away  your 
money  I  "  This  last  piece  of  advice  was  good,  at  any  rale.  I  put 
my  purse  aside  and  we  turned  home,  for  on  this  particular  evenine 
—yesterday  evening— a  farewell  supper,  or  "Abschiedsfest,"  was  to 
be  held  in  the  Villa  Clara.  It  was  to  be  another  "  grand  occasion  " 
All  daylong  Elise  and  her  mother  had  been  busy  in  the  kitchen  over 
culinary  works  of  art  I  had  helped  to  stir  the  pudding,  and  Bertha 
had  arranged  the  flowers,  while  Frau  Auerbach  made  punch  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  room,  and  Mr.  Thompson  liinns  prepared 
mysterious  American  beverages  in  the  back-yard.  The  spirits  of  this 
latter  have  risen  wonderfully  since  Mrs.  Jackson  has  allowed  him  to 
hope. 

As  eight  o'clock  struck  the  guests  arrived  punctually.  Atnonc 
the  first  of  these  was  Friiulcin  Bertha's  military  cousin,  a  youne 
officer.     Mr.  Binns  welcomed  him  with  his  usual  unerring  tact. 

*'  Fm  glad  to  £ce  you,  sir,"  he  said  blandly,  shaking  the  stranger's 
hand  with  fervour,  "and  to  be  supported  by  you  in  my  tr^'ing  position 
—the  only  bachelor  among  so  many  ladies !  Ah  !  one  wants  a  mam 
sometimes  to  talk  to." 

This  speech  was  perhaps  not  quite  in  accordance  with  German 
ideas  of  gallantry,  but  fortunately  few  of  the  ladies  present  under- 
stood it. 

The  dinner  passed  merrily,  and  with  the  punch  came  an  unex- 
pected treat  ;  for  Fraulein  Beriha  had  composed  an  ode  in  honour 
of  the  *'  Abbchiedsfest,"  bringing  in  sentimental  little  references  to 
all  and  everyone  at  the  Villa  Clara.  Even  Elise's  mother,  a  fat 
good-tempered  old  thing,  who  combined  the  offices  of  cook  and 
landlady,  was  not  forgotten.  The  poem  contained  several  carefully 
workedin  allusions  to  her,  and  she  was  forcibly  brought  in,  with  her 
white  cap  tied  under  the  chin  and  bibbed  cooking  apron,  to  hear 
them.  She  tried  to  smile  pleasantly  on  everyone,  but  she  looked  as 
supremely  uncomfortable  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  had  evidently 
about  as  much  notion  of  poetry  as  an  elephant  has  of  skating.  The 
ily  thing  in  Bertha's  poem  at  which  an  unkind  critic  (had  any  such 
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been  present)  might  possibly  have  cavilled,  was  that  its  lines  grew  so 
long  by  degrees  that  the  sheet  of  paper  they  were  written  on  barely 
sufficed  to  hold  them.  This  defect,  however,  was  not  so  much  noticed 
when  the  poem  was  recited  by  its  authoress — standing  on  a  chair  at 
the  end  of  the  long  table,  in  a  kind  of  ''  bless-you-my-cliildren  " 
altitude.  As  she  concluded  there  was  a  general  chorus  of  applause. 
The  wine  circulated  freely.  Everyone  in  turn  was  called  u^jon  for  a 
speech  or  a  story.  Mr.  Binns,  wishing  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  offered  to  relate  a  story  of  a  Prussian  officer.  Like  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Tibbs  with  his  volunteer  story,  he  had  long  been 
burning  with  it. 

"  When  I  was  a  youngster,"  he  began,  addressing  more  especially 
Bertha's  cousin,  "  I  was  travelling  down  the  Rhine  by  steamer.  Now 
I  ain't  one  to  everlastingly  stickle  for  my  rights,  but,  mind  you, 
T.  B.  don't  like  to  be  bossed  by  anyone,  be  he  who  he  may.  Well, 
as  I  was  remarking,  I  was  on  board  the  steamer,  and  had  happened 
to  establish  myself  with  my  baggage  on  a  comfortable  seat  on  deck. 
I  got  up  for  a  minute  to  speak  to  a  friend,  and  when  I  got  back,  lo 
and  behold  if  there  wasn't  a  young  beggar  of  a  Prussian  officer  had 
bagged  my  place^  and  was  sitting  there,  calm  as  a  cucumber,  with  all 
my  bags  and  wraps  pitched  on  to  the  ground.  I  should  smile  if  any- 
one were  to  say  that  'J'.  B.  wasn*t  vexed.  I  just  took  u])  my  carpet- 
bag, and  flung  it  back  on  to  the  seat,  hitting  that  Prussian  officer 
such  a  blow  in  the  back  that  it  sent  him  sprawling.  Bless  you,  the 
whole  ship's  crew  surrounded  me  in  a  minute,  amazed  that  anyone 
should  dare  to  attack  an  officer.  '  Donner  und  Bliizen  1  wha-do- 
you  mean,  sir?'  cried  the  Prussian,  scrambling  to  his  feet  again, 
dusty  and  scowling,  *  I  mean  to  teach  you  to  respect  the  American 
flag,  sir/  says  I.  He  c!apped  his  hand  on  his  sword.  'Oh,  if  you 
mean  fighting,'  says  1,  'two  can  play  at  that  game,'  and  I  doubled 
up  my  lists  and  waltzed  along  the  deck  towards  him  in  fine  style. 
*  Come  on,*  says  I.  Did  he  come  on?  not  a  bit  of  it.  He  retired, 
sulking.  The  ship's  captain  comes  up  to  me.  *\Vhat  have  you  done, 
unhappy  man?'  says  he>  *  you've  insulted  a  Prussian  officer !  He's 
bound  after  this  to  take  your  life.  He  can't  help  doing  it.  The 
regiment  would  for  ever  look  down  on  him  if  he  didn't  avenge  him- 
self.' But  I  could  see  that  in  their  hearts  the  captain  and  crew  hated 
the  arrogant  fellow,  and  were  chuckling  over  his  defeat.  The 
steward  looked  another  way,  but  he  was  smiling — I  could  see  it 
down  his  back.  *  Pm  ready  for  him,  any  time/  says  I.  *  He'll  have 
your  blood/  says  the  captain.  Well,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I  landed, 
got  a  good  thick  stick,  left  my  address  with  the  captain,  and  loafed 
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three  whole  days  in  a  little  pokey  Rhine  town  waiting  for  that  fellow 
to  come  and  fight  me.  The  darned  skunk  never  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  that's  the  story  of  how  I  was  going  to  duel  with  a  Prussian 
officer  \ "  And  Mr.  Thompson  Binns,  having  now  exhausted  his 
breath,  sat  do^vn  much  pleased  with  himself. 

"  Oh  \  you  idioty^  whispered  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  could  contain 
herself  no  longer.  "  You're  enough  to  drive  a  woman  silly,  you  are. 
You've  been  putting  your  foot  in  it  nicely.  Don't  you  see  that  it's  a 
Prussian  ofi5cer  you've  been  talking  to  ?  " 

Mr.  Uinns  had  not  taken  in  this  fact,  and  he  opened  his  mouth 
much  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  pantomime  little  boy,  who,  in  the 
act  of  stealing  a  sausage,  finds  himself  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
policeman.  His  curly  hair  quite  stood  on  end.  However,  no  harm 
was  done.  The  ladies,  as  before  hinted,  couldn't  always  understand 
Mr.  Binns's  wild  flights  of  rhetoric,  and  had  not  therefore  gmsped 
this  terrible  insult  to  their  soldiery,  while  the  officer  was  no  wiser 
than  they  were. 

The  general  hilarity  of  the  evening,  meanwhile,  showed  no  signs 
of  diminishing.  Elise's  turn  was  called  for  next.  She  had  spent 
some  time  in  composing  a  little  English  poem  to  give  me  as  an 
"  Andenken,"  or  farewell  gift,  and  she  now  offered  to  recite  it  to  the 
company.  They  were  all  very  much  impressed,  especially  those  who 
couldn't  understand  a  word  of  it.    It  ran  thus  : 

Oh,  will  you  link  of  me 
When  you  arc  on  de  sea? 
NVhen  waves  roll  raund  your  head, 
Then  I  will  link  of  ihee  ! 

(I  was  much  gratified,  but  explained  that  the  lines,  though  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  were  perhaps  a  little  gloomy  in  their  tenor,  inas- 
much as  I  hoped  not  to  be  drowned  on  the  return  passage.)  But 
Mr.  Thompson  Binns  now  rose  again  at  a  sign  from  Elise.  He  had 
partially  recovered  from  his  collapse.  "  I  speak,"  he  said,  **  in  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Jackson  and  myself  As  you  perhaps  know,  my 
friends,  the  feelings  with  which  I  regard  that  lady "  (here  Mrs. 
Jackson  looked  rather  foolish),  "I  will  not  further  descant  on  that 
theme.  I  will  only  tcU  you  of  my  fervent  hope,  which  is  that  she 
will  one  day  call  herself  Mrs.  Binns.  Ladies,  I  hope  you'll  wish  me 
joy.  I  have  always— I  may  say  it  without  pride— tried  to  do  my 
duty  among  you,  and  have  kept  my  temper  as  a  man  should  on 
many  trying  occasions." 

Mr5.  Jackson  here  pulled  him  violently  by  the  sleeve  :  **Sil  dowof 
Thompson,  you  silly  man  !     You've  said  quite  enough.     Why  will 
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you  always  spoil  things  by  saying  too  much  ?  Oh  !  however  youHl 
manage  the  business  I'm  sure  J  don't  know  )  " 

"Only  one  word  more,  ladies,"  went  on  Thompson,  nothing 
daunted,  raising  his  glass.  "  May  you  all  find  as  complete  a  cure  as 
mine  at  Bad-Langcweile." 

After  the  outburst  of  cheers  which  greeted  this  hit,  Frau  Biener 
was  called  upon.  She  dragged,  of  course,  inio  her  speech  some 
allusion  to  her  husbands  (like  Mr.  Dick  with  Charles  I.'s  head,  she 
never  could  get  on  entirely  without  their  aid),  but  otherwise  her  few 
remarks  were  pithy  and  to  the  point.  Layini;  down  her  eternal 
knitting  for  this  occasion  only,  she  said  slowly,  with  a  strong  south 
German  accent  :  "The  bride  is  young,  but  she  has  already  once  been 
married,  and  that  is  always  something  ;  it  gives  experience.  Let  her 
study  to  be  a  good  cook  and  housekeeper,  and  see  to  her  husband's 
shirt-buttons,  and  she  will  retain  his  affection.  He  has  promised  to 
be  good  to  her,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he  will  keep  his  word." 
These  words,  spoken  gruffly  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  accompanied 
by  a  distrusting  glance  at  Mr.  Binns,  were  not  without  their  effect. 
They  seemed  to  imply  that  man  in  general,  and  Mr.  Thompson  in 
particular,  would  do  anything  rather  than  "  keep  his  word."  Every- 
body shuddered,  but  Frau  iiiener  was  only  acting  up  lo  a  firmly- 
implanted  principle  of  hers.  An  article,  according  to  her,  must, 
above  all,  be  made  to  "wear."  If  solid,  it  was  not  generally  orna- 
mental ;  if  ornamental,  as  a  rule  it  did  not  "wear.*'  Mr.  Binns  was 
ornamental;  er^o^  he  probably  did  not  possess  good  "wearing" 
qualities.  She  looked  lovingly  across  at  her  own  Franz,  who  sal 
with  one  arm  encircling  Louise's  capacious  waist,  and  the  other 
raising — a  tankard  of  beer  I  Nobody  could  deny  that  he^  at  least, 
was  more  useful  than  ornamental. 

But  Franz  now  rose  to  speak  for  himself  and  wife.  "  My  I-ouise 
is  shy,"  he  said,  looking  towards  her  fondly,  "and  it  therefore 
devolves  on  me  to  speak.  As  to  the  betrothed  couple,  1  can  do  no 
more  than  wish  them  as  much  happiness  as  my  Louise  and  myself  arc 
blessed  with  :  and  as  for  you,  ladies,  I  can  only  say  that  when  you 
are  next  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hohenellenputznau,  we  should  be 
delighted  if  you  would  honour  our  little  abode  with  a  visit.  My 
Louise  has  a  girl  to  cook,  and  though  ours  is  a  simple  household,  yet 
it  is  a  comfortable  one." 

I  had  hoped  to  escape  notice,  but  now  there  were  loud  cries  of 
"The  Miss  \  Let  the  Miss  speak."  So,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  I  mounted  the  speaker's  chair,  and  got  through  the  ordeal 
as  best  I  could.     They  cheered  me  loudly,    notwithstanding   my 
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blunders.  "Come  back  next  year,"  cried  everybody  ;  "we  will  all 
meet  next  year!  Auf  Wiedersthen  t  Auf  IVudtrsehen  ! '^  and  the 
glasses  clinked  again  with  a  will. 

Au^si  20. — It  is  DOW  the  last  day  of  my  slay,  and  twilight  Is 
approaching.  As  I  write  these  words  1  remember  the  thought  so  well 
expressed  by  De  Quincey  :  "  Liferesemblesa  journey  by  stage-coach; 
the  scene  continually  changes,  and  the  passengers  also."  I  have  quite 
a  sentiment  of  tenderness  in  my  heart  for  the  young  girl,  for 
Friiulein  Bertha,  for  Mr.  Binns,  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  even  for  the 
crocheting  old  German  ladies,  now  that  they  will  so  soon  vanish  into 
*'  the  land  of  shadows."  Then  1  think  of  Mattie,  already  departed 
along  that  distant  silver  streak  of  water  whither  I  shall  soon  follow 
her ;  and,  leaning  out  of  my  window,  I  forget  my  past  weeks  of 
boredom,  and  gaze,  almost  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  over  to  where 
the  red  sun  dies  far  away  from  off  the  wooded  knolls  of  the 
Schwarzwald. 

EMILY  CONSTAN'CE  COOK, 
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AURORA  KONIGSMARK. 

**  Cette  femme.  cclchre  dans  le  monde  par  son  esprit  et  par  sa  bcautc  .  .  . 
La  coratcssc,  parmi  les  perfections  qui  la  rendaleni  une  dea  plus  aimablcs 
pcrsonncs  (Ic  TEuropc  .  .  ." — Voltaire. 

"  'T^O  Westminster  Abbey  .  .  .  and  here  wc  did  see,  by  particular 
JL  favour,  the  body  of  Queen  Katharine  of  Valois;  and  I  had 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  my  hands,  and  did  kiss  her  mouth, 
reflecting  upon  it  that  I  did  kiss  a  queen,  and  that  this  was  my  birthday 
— thirty-six  years  old— that  I  did  kiss  a  queen."  Such  is  Mr.  Pepj's' 
quaint  account  of  his  post-mortem  homage  to  the  royal  lady  who  had 
Iain  in  the  arms  of  the  Victor  of  Agincourt,  and  who  has  been  depicted 
by  Shakespeare  as  the  French  lady-love  of  the  young  Warrior  King. 
The  date  of  the  burial  of  Queen  Katharine  wos  Januar>'  1457.  The 
date  of  Mr.  Pepys'  visit  to  her  remains  in  the  Abbey  was  February  23, 
166S-69.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  very  uncommon  thing  for  the  living  to 
have  seen  the  preserved  bodies  of  the  long  dead.  We  have  all  seen 
the  mummies  of  old  Egyptian  kings,  priests,  ladies;  and  I  have  held 
in  my  hand  the  head  of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  SufiTolk,  the  father 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  about  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  it 
happened  to  Dr.  Friedrich  Cramer  to  see,  by  particularfavour,  in  the 
vaults  of  the  old  Sti/tskirche  oi  Quedlinburg,  themummifjed  remains 
of  a  quasi-royal  lady,  who  had  been,  in  her  time,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  day  in  Europe  ;  who  had  been  witty,  ac- 
complished, charming  ;  the  mistress  of  a  splendid  king,  and  the 
mother  of  a  great  captain  ;  the  centre  of  attraction  at  the  courts 
of  Germany  and  of  Sweden  j  who  was  one  of  those  witch-women  of 
history  who,  by  means  of  ihe  magic  of  sexual  and  of  mental  charm, 
had  excited  desire,  inspired  intrigue,  stirred  ambition,  and  played  a 
distinguished,  if  ignoble,  part  in  the  drama  of  her  land  and  lime. 
Such  was  la  Saxe  ^aianU^  the  once  fair  and  lovely  Aurora  Konigs- 
mark  ;  and  she  was  the  lady  upon  whose  artificially  preserved  re- 
mains Dr.  Cramer— and,  no  doubt,  others— gazed  with  wonder,  and 
yni\\  thoughts  stirred  by  many  complex  memories.  Dr.  Cramer, 
more  modest,  less  amatory  and  inquisitive   than    Mr.   I'epjs,  was 
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H      We  may  ask,  with  Walter  Scott, 

^B  Or  was  the  gentle  p«gc,  in  sooth, 

^V  A  gentle  paramour  ? 

^The  account  rests  upon  the  authority  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  of  the  Palatinate,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
and  then  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  Caroline  of 
Anspach,  then  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  the  German  lady  recounts 
that  she  knew  a  Count  Konigsmark  who  had  been  followed  to  the 
wars  by  an  English  young  lady  of  rare  and  delicate  beauty,  who  dis- 
charged, among  other  duties,  the  office  of  page  to  the  Count,  and 
had,  for  that  purpose,  adopted  dainty  masculine  costume.  The  page 
lived  with  the  soldier  in  his  tent  at  Chamborj  and  one  day  he 
described  his  amour  to  the  widowed  Duchess,  who,  returning  with 
the  Count  from  hunting,  insisted  upon  seeing  the  fair  page.  The 
Duchess  had  never  in  her  life  (she  says)  seen  anything  prettier  than 
this  pretty  page,  who  smiled,  though  with  a  little  embarrassment,  at 
the  curiosity  of  the  Duchess.  The  page  was  found  to  possess  great 
brown  eyes,  a  very  delicious  litde  nose,  and  a  charming,  laughing 
mouth,  showing  white  teeth.  He  or  she  wore  her  own  ample  brown 
locks,  fastened  with  large  buckles.  When  the  Count  went  with  her 
to  Italy,  the  landlady  of  an  inn  came  running  to  the  Count,  crying 
out  :  "  Monsieur,  courez  vite  li-haut,  votre  page  accouche  !*'  We 
need  not  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  daughter  of  the  Count  and  of  his 
romantic  and  lovely  young  page.  The  name  that  the  daughter 
bore  was  Maria  Dorothea  d*Hollande  von  Konigsmark. 

Aurora's  father,  Konrad  Christoph,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  died  a 
soldier's  death  at  Bonn  in  1673.  Her  mother, Maria  Christina,  born 
Wrangel,  was  left  a  widow  in  her  thirty-fifth  year.  That  vehement, 
sprightly  gentleman,  Count  Karl  Johann,  escaped  the  ordinar)'  lot, 
and  was  never  married.  A  soldier  is  better  accommodated  than 
with  a  wife  ;  and  may  be  satisfied  with  a  pretty  page.  Aurora 
herself  was  certainly  never  married  ;  probably  she  never  really  loved. 
Aurora's  elder  sister,  Amalie  Wilhelmine,  married  the  Swedish  Count, 
Karl  Gustav  von  Lowenhaupt,  who  was  soldier  and  diplomatist. 
Maria  Aurora  was,  no  doubt,  bom  in  Stadc  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  precise  date  of  her  birth.  Ordinary  historians  say  that  she  was 
born  in  1677  or  1678  j  but  they  forget  that  her  father  died  in  1673. 
Dr.  Cramer's  careful  calculations  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
she  was  born  in  \(\(>i  or  t66S  j  but  Aurora  herself,  with  the  fantastic 
chronology  of  a  beauty,  was  fond,  in  her  riper  years,  of  representing 
herself  as  younger  than  she  really  was.  Her  brother,  Philipp 
Christoph,  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.     During 
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the  youth  of  her  children,  the  widowed  Countess  moved  her  residem 
to  Hamburg. 

Amalie  Wiiheimine  being  married,  there  remained  only  the 
beauty-daughter  to  settle  in  life ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  a 
suitable /<?r//  for  such  a  brilliant  young  divinity.  She  did  not  want 
for  suitors,  and  for  renowned  and  even  regal  suitors  among  them. 
Portia  of  Belmont  had  not  more  ;  though  in  her  case  loveliness  was 
supplemented  by  an  heiress's  wealth,  while  Aurora  had  beauty  only, 
and  was  poor.  "  The  most  celebrated  woman  of  two  centuries  *'  drew 
after  her  crowds  of  adorers  ;  though  royal  admirers  hesitated  to  pay 
the  price  of  marriage  even  for  the  possession  of  such  beauty,  such 
wit,  such  talents,  and  so  rare  a  charm.  Many  of  the  love-letters 
addressed  to  Aurora  still  lie  before  us  ;  and  we  find  that  she  had 
bewitched  Herzog  Anton  Ulrich  von  Braunschweig-Wolfenbitttel, 
who  begs  Aurora  to  visit  him  at  Brunswick,  but  urges  her  in  a  letter 
dated  November  3,  1692,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  to  write 
to  his  wife  the  Duchess  to  announce  the  visit  for  which  the  elderly 
gallant  longed  most  ardently.  The  Herzog  Friedrich  Wilhclm  von 
Mecklcnburg-Schwcrin  (son  of  the  above)  is  another  of  her  amatory 
correspondents,  and  he  prays  for  a  portrait  of  the  charmer.  Her 
brother,  Phili]>p  Chriiiloph,  Count  Konigsmark,  writes  to  her  from 
Hanover,  dated  January  10, 1693,  about  her  matrimonial  projects  and 
prospects  ;  and  speaks  of  his  sister  as  "  halb  verlobt,"  half-engaged  ; 

and  alludes  to  various  aspirants,  among  whom  we  find  Herr  M , 

a  foolish  (Jraf  von  AVaidel,  Graf  von  Hohenlohe,  and  another 
nameless  suitor,  strongly  favoured  by  the  brother,  who  had  6,000 
dollars  of  income,  and  could  settle  30,000  dollars  upon  Aurora. 
But  the  most  passionate  of  her  correspondents  was  Ciustav  Horn, 
related  in  some  way  to  his  divinity,  and  grandson  of  the  well-known 
Swedish  Field -marshal,  Gustav  Horn.  The  genuine  warmth  of  !his 
young  man's  adoration  inspires  us  with  a  certain  respect  and  sym- 
pathy^  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  gives  us  the  following  picture  of 
his  hotly-loved,  incomparable  mistress.  He  ascribes  to  her  a  M-eallh 
of  physical  beauty,  and  says  that  her  figure  was  neither  too  stout  nor 
too  slim,  and  that  all  parts  of  her  exquisite  body  were  formed  in 
perfect  harmony.  Her  delicate  complexion  evinces  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  health.  Her  hair  is  of  unusual  fulness  and  darkness; 
the  face  is  of  a  fine  oval,  and  the  forehead  open  and  high.  Her 
eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  full  of  fire,  and  capable  of  most  expressive 
glances.  The  nose  is  tenderiy  modelled,  the  mouth  small,  the  lips 
always  glowing  with  lively  red,  the  teeth  white,  regular,  and  of  equal 
size.    Then  he  exclaims,  rhapsodically,  that  all  about  her  must  strike 
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the  least  susceplible  beholder  with  a  kind  of  sacred  delight.  He 
forgot  to  mention  the  merits,  recorded  by  others,  of  her  fine  foot, 
lovely  hands  and  arms,  and  of  her  glorious  busL  Always  brilliant, 
this  almost  peerless  creature  was  sweet-tempered,  though  witty,  and 
had  the  added  charm  of  gracious  and  most  jjerfect  manners. 

Indeed,  she  was  becoming  renowned  in  all  German  courts  as  a 
paragon  of  loveliness,  of  learning,  of  music,  of  poetry,  and  of 
coquetr)* ;  but  her  reputation  was,  as  yet,  quitej'untarnished.  In 
Hanover  she  excited  an  entluisiasm  of  passion  and  of  admiration ; 
and  we  find  intimate  letters  (in  1692)  to  her  from  the  Kurfiirstin 
von  Braunschweig-Liineburg,  the  Electress  Sophia.^and  from  the  ill- 
fated  Erhprinzessin  von  Braunschweig- Luneburg,  Sophia  Dorothea 
{geb.  Prin/essin  v.  I3r.-Mle),  who  was  soon  to  be  so  fatally  con- 
nected with  Aurora's  surviving  brother. 

The  mother  of  Aurora  is  but  a  shadowy  figure  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  time,  and  is  only  interesting  to  us  as  being  the  mother  of  so 
splendid  a  daughter.  The  widowed  Countess  died  in  Stockholm, 
December  17,  1691  ;  she  was  fifty-three  years  of  age.  There  is  a 
mass  of  Lowenhaupt  correspondence  extant.  Amalia  was  far  inferior 
to  Aurora  in  all  gifts  and  graces.  The  wedded  pair  got  on  pretty 
well  together,  though  Lowcnhaupt,  absorbed  in  military  duty,  was 
often  away,  and  for  long  absences,  from  his  wife.  She  once  caused 
that  worthy  man  great  uneasiness  by  a  pronounced  flirtation  with 
Filrst  von  l'"uratcnberg  ;  and  Lowenhaupt  often  gave  his  wife  causes 
of  jealousy.  Lowenhaupt  was  somewhat  addicted  to  excess  in  wine, 
and  his  inlem])erance  provoked  remonstrances  and  regrets  from  his 
wife.  Tire  pair  had  several  children.  They  had  for  some  time  a 
difficult  part  to  play,  owing  to  being  servants,  if  not  subjects,  of  two 
conflicting  powers — Saxony  and  Sweden— nor  were  their  difficulties 
lessened  after  Aurora  ceased  to  have  inlluence  in  Saxony.  They  had 
property  in  Germany  and  in  Sweden, 

Next  we  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  ver)'  striking  figure, 
memorable  for  its  fatal  beauty,  for  its  dissolute  heartlessness,  and  for 
its  tragic  end.  This  is  Philipp  Christoph,  born,  it  is  supposed,  in 
1662,  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  of  the  incomparable  Aurora, 
and  worthy  for  his  many  physical  gifts  and  beauties — gifts  unalloyed 
by  conscience  or  by  principle — to  be  the  brother  of  such  a  loosely 
winsome  lady.  Contemporary  records  are  conclusive  as  to  his  per- 
fect figtare,  his  regularly  handsome  face,  his  liveliness  and  charm,  his 
seductive  manner,  and  his  success  in  the  favour  of  women.  The 
handsome  young  officer  was  indeed  a  man  of  bonnes  fortunes^  and 
was  as  depraved  as  he  was  good-looking.     Palmblad  gives  a  very 
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she  caused  the  mother,  the  daughter  only  of  a  French  noble,  to  be 
properly  married  to  the  Duke,  and  so  raised  Sophia  Dorothea  from 
the  position  of  MdUe.  d'Albreuse  to  ducal  dignity  and  rank. 

Electress  Soi)hia's  husband,  the  Htrzog  ttnd  Ktirfiirst^  Ernst 
August,  sometime  Prince-Bishop  of  Osnabriick,  was  a  splendour- 
loving  and  expensive  Herr,  loose  in  his  lift,  but  with  an  old-world 
gallantry  of  manner  towards  women.  His  permanent  mistress  was 
the  Countess  von  Platen,  who,  in  so  far  as  Sophia  would  let  her, 
practically  ruled  Hanover.  The  Countess  von  Platen  was  one  of 
the  two  famous  Von  Meissenberg  sisters,  both  splendid  and  seductive 
women,  belonging  to  the  highest  rank  of  married  slrum[>etocracy. 
Her  complaisant  husband,  Franz  Ernst,  Graf  von  Platen,  was 
Hofmarschall,  and  President  of  the  Secret  Council,  a  man  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Stale.  The  sister  of  the  Countess  was  the  mistress  of 
the  Erbprinz,  Georg  Ludwig,  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  compact 
little  family  arrangement,  productive  of  comfort  and  advantage  to 
several  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it. 

(ieorg  l^udwig  was  a  boor,  hea\7,  taciturn,  cold,  awkward,  heart- 
less, ugly,  and  a  phlegmatic  libertine.  The  position  of  poor  Sophia 
Dorothea  was  a  pitiable  one.  She  had  no  friends  at  the  Court  of 
Hanover,  and  her  coarse  husband  treated  her  with  neglect.  With 
her  mother-in-law  she  was  never  intimate.  Passionate,  ardent, 
impulsive,  with  a  keen  and  mocking  wit,  she  loathed  her  enforced 
marriage,  and  hated  the  surroundings  of  her  joyless  life. 

Then  apjjeared  upon  the  scene  the  lover  of  her  early  girlhood, 
the  handsome,  heartless  Count  von  KiJnigsmark.  He  had  left  the 
Saxon  service  to  become  colonel  of  the  Foot  Guards  in  Hanover, 
and  went  there  to  meet  his  fate.  Liked  at  Court,  loved  by  women, 
extravagant,  dishonourable- -but  so  very  charming— he  excited  a 
frantic  passion  in  the  sensual  Countess  of  Platen,  and  became  her 
lover.  She  could  further  his  interests  and  help  his  extravagances. 
Thrown  intimately  into  the  society  of  the  forlorn  Sophia  Dorothea, 
the  natural  conseijuences  followed.  If  the  scoundrelly  Philipp 
Christoph  could  feel  anything  like  love  or  tenderness  for  any  woman, 
it  was  for  the  Princess.  The  false  love  soon  turns  to  hate,  and  the 
Countess,  mad  with  jealousy,  hated  first  the  Princess,  and  then  her 
ftilse  lover.  She  had  her  spies,  and  easily  learned  the  truth.  The 
Princess  and  the  Count  contemplated  a  flight  to  Wolfcnbiittel. 
Georg  I.udwig  was  away  in  Berlin.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
July  1,  1694,  Kunigsmark  received  a  note:  *'Ce  soir,  aprfes  dix 
heures,  la  princesse  Sophie  -  Doroth^e  attendra  le  comte 
Konigsmark."    The  fated  man  obeyed  the  summons,  and  went  to 
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There  Were 
it  wa*  gOKtaDy  bdicfed  tbat  the  Co«im 
«««  »«f  relJy  >mf^»on€<J-  Sofiba  Dorothea  was  divorced,  she  gbdiy 
f/;ftvfitir»f(,  «mJ  »>ec4iTOe  Counts*  of  Ahldcn.  In  the  desolate 
(K/lit'J'l^  of  l"^eW  Ahldcn,  Sophia  I>oro(hea  passed  two-and-thirty 
fwrn*  dying  In  her  wxticth  year,  in  1726.  Of  her  two  children,  one 
hi'tntn"  ('^fffW  n.,  Kinjc  of  Knpiland,  and  the  other  the  wife  of 
\'t\HUu  h  Wilhflrn  iff  l'riih*iA,ana  the  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
(^MirHi'M  \%tn)  CftiUhcd  her  hfe  of  infamy  about  1706.  She  became 
iMlrillv  l«*i'»il,  mid  hrr «  Uming  years  were  lonely  and  miserable.  She 
nrt'Mlun,   vhlch  won  partly  made  public  in  the   funeral 
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sermon  preached  after  her  death.  The  persons  who  (we  except  the 
Princess)  felt  most  deeply  the  death,  or  disappearance,  of  the  Count 
vere  his  two  sisters.  Aurora,  who  believed  him  to  be  in  secret  con- 
finement, made  every  effort  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  her  brother. 
Meeting  only  with  polite  evasion  from  Hanover,  the  idea  occurred  to 
her  to  appeal  to  the  Elector  ct(  Saxony,  who  had  known  the  Count 
well.  Aurora  started  for  Dresden,  and  there  met  her  fate,  not  in 
death,  but  in  love,  and  in  the  lot  of  a  royal  mistress. 

Saxony  could  obtain  no  clear  answer  from  polite  but  surprised 
Hanover  about  Konigsmark,  who  had,  by  the  way,  been  at  one  time 
a  general  in  the  Saxon  service.  August,  however,  soon  learned  to 
take  more  interest  in  the  living  sister  than  in  the  dead  brother ;  and 
he  fell  violently  in  love  with  Aurora^wilh  the  fair,  winsome,  witty 
beauty  with  such  large  dark  eyes. 

Iriedrich  August,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards  King  of 
Poland,  commonly  known  as  August  the  Physically  Strong  {August 
der  Slarhf\  was  born  in  Dresden,  May  12,  1670. 

He  was  the  son  of  Kurfurst  Johann  Cieorg  III.,  and  of  Anna 
Sophie,  daughter  of  Friedrich  IH.  of  Denmark.  Owing  to  the 
early  death  of  his  brother,  Johann  Heorg  IV.,  who  departed  his 
scandalous  life  April  27,  1694,  .A^tigust  became  Elector  of  Saxony. 
He  was  a  handsome  prince,  **  with  glittering  eyes,  and  excellent 
physical  constitution  ;  was  a  very  good-humoured  fellow,  supremely 
pleasant  in  society."  His  physical  strength  was  quite  exiraordinar>', 
and  he  could  bend  horse-shoes  and  do  various  other  feats  which 
required  most  uncommon  power.  In  his  youih  he  had  visited  the 
Court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and  the  example  of  Louis  XIV. 
excited  in  August  a  desire  to  emulate  the  life  and  conversation  of 
that  mirror  of  kings.  August  was  fond  of  show  and  splendour,  and 
of  pleasure.  His  intense  tendency  to  connubiality  rendered  him  a 
formidable  competitor  in  this  branch  of  industry  of  the  kinj;s  David 
and  Solomon  ;  and  the  strong  man  is  credited  with  354  bastard 
children.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Maikgraf  von  BaJreuth, 
Emestiut:  Kberhardine,  a  virtuous  princess  ;  but  marriage  was  not 
allowed  tr>  be  any  restraint  upon  hi?5  recreations.  He  was  in  the  fire- 
new  flush  of  his  accession  to  the  Electorate  when  .Aurora  came  to 
Dresden  ;  and  she — probably  not  at  all  unwillingly— became  his  first 
acknowledged  mistress.  At  the  outset,  he  overwhelmed  her  with 
presents,  and  gave  sumptuous  fetes  in  her  honour  ;  but  the  ardent 
temperainent  of  the  voluptuous  and  amorous  Elector  almost  forbade 
the  very  idea  of  constancy,  and  the  reign  of  Aurora  as  Electoral 
mistress,  if  intense,  was  yet  but  short. 
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Saxony  was  his  by  inheritance  ;  Poland  could  only  be  his  by  intrigue; 
and  he  deliberately  sacrificed  his  hereditary  Electorate  to  his  assumed 
Crown.  Saxony  was  sacrificed  to  Puland.  The  Jesuits  were  intro- 
duced into  once  noble  Saxony,  which  was  degraded,  pilled,  and  half- 
ruined  in[order  to  susiain  the  vanity  of  a  reckless  ruler.  August 
was  not  respected,  loved,  or  feared.  As  a  soldier,  he  possessed 
only  the  personal  prowess  of  a  paladin^  and  had  nothing  of  the 
talent  of  a  great  captain.     He  was  always  a  failure  as  a  general. 

August's  Polish  enterprise  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
higher  character  and  greater  genius  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
Charles,  for  a  time,  deposed  August,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Poland 
to  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  father  of  the  wife  of  Louis  XV.  The 
Swedish  army  lived  at  free  quarters  in  unhappy  Saxony  from 
September  1706  to  September  1707.  Aurora  was  still  the  friend  of 
her  former  lover  ;  and  August  had  reason  to  know  well  her  power 
of  fascination.  He  therefore  sent  her  as  his  ambassadress  to  the 
Swedish  camp  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  for  him  favourable 
terms  from  Charles;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  reckoned  without  his 
enemy.  Charles  was  steel-cold,  steel-bright,  steel-hard.  Upon  him, 
as  upon  Friedrich  Wilhelni,  the  rattan  ruler  of  Prussia,  the  lawless 
loveliness  of  venal  and  wanton  beauty  was  wholly  thrown  away,  and 
he  refused  to  admit  Aurora  to  an  audience.  Driving  one  day,  she 
met  the  Soldier  King  on  horseback  in  a  narrow  way  ;  and,  thinking 
that  he  could  not  then  escape  her,  she  descended  from  her  carriage 
in  the  hope  of  speaking  with  him.  The  stern  Swede,  however,  merely 
lifted  his  hat,  and  rode  rapidly  away,  refusing  all  conversation  with 
the  disappointed  and  ofiended  ambassadress.  Count  Piper  gave  a 
great  f^te,  at  which  Charles  was  to  be  present.  The  Count  asked  the 
King  what  rank  he  was  to  assign  to  the  Countess  von  Konigsmark. 
"Rank  !  "  said  the  Monarch,  "how  can  she  claim  any  rank?    Sie 

isi  und    bUibi  eine  H- ,  and    she  may  stay  away."      A    king 

this  of  harder  metal  than  the  soft,  sensual  August  **  Sir,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  "thu  woman  is  an  improper  female,  and  there's  an  end  of 
it."  But  the  lovely  and  bewitching  woman  conceived  a  scheme  of 
serious  ambition  ;  ambition  combined  with  a  desire  of  gain.  It  may 
be  that  she  was  somewhat  sated  with  loves  and  passions  ;  it  may  be- 
that  no  marriage  which  was  offered  to  her  choice  exactly  suited  her 
fastidious  requirements  ;  but,  without  desiring  wholly  to  disconnect 
herself  from  gallantry  and  pleasure,  she  yet  felt  that  business  is 
business,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  secure  some  exalted  i)osition 
and  some  settled  income.  She  loved  extravagant  living,  splendour 
and  show,  fine  jewels,  rich  dresses,  coquetr)',  and  e.xcitement ;  and 
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:ein-Gottorp  was  elected.     Aurora  never  rose  higher  than  Ptvbsiin^ 
tut  she  held  that  post  until  the  day  of  her  death. 

Unfeeling  Time,  that  takes  in  trust  our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all 
-^sce  have,  and  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave,  when  we  have  wandered 
all  our  ways,  shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ;  that  Time  which  spares 
no  beauty  and  respects  no  charm,  began  to  be  busy  with  the  very 
German  Antony  and  Cleo]>atra  of  our  history.     The  lady  first  felt 
the  efTects  of  age  ;  but  she  retired  fighting,  and  turned  to  the  arts  of 
the  toilet  in  order  to  oppose  the  ravages  of  Time.     Her  constitution 
was  not  so  strong  as  that  of  August  the  Strong.     Soured  by  disap- 
pointments, and  withered  by  age,  with  a  life  of  excess  telling  upon  her 
vitality,  Aurora's  health  began  to  fail^  and  the  divine  creature  of 
former  years  subsided  into  a  discontented  invalid  and  waning  beaut)*, 
who  possessed  no  charm  and  owned  no  influence  that  would  win  inex- 
orable Death  to  spare  her.  She  died  at  Quedlinburg,  February  15-16, 
1728.     Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings,  and  August  the  Strong, 
and  the  Magnificent,  died  at   Warsaw,    February  i,  1733.      They 
were  not  lovely  in  Iheir  tives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  long  divided. 
Aurora  left  very  little  money,  but  a  large  amount  of  debt,  behind 
her.     She  was  buried  in  the  Stiftskinhe  at  Quedfinburg. 

The  influence  of  i.ouis  XIV,  upon  the  morals  and  the  manners  of 
the  majority  of  the  German  princes  of  the  time  was  most  disastrous. 
Their  palaces  were  mainly  built  in  imitation  of  Versailles,  and  their 
conduct,  as  rulers  and  as  men,  was  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  reign 
and  the  morals  of  the  colossal  egoist  of  France.  They  naturally  failed 
to  see  how  Louis  was[>aving  the  way  for  the  French  Revolution.  Our 
Charles  11.,  the  infamous  sovereign  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Dover, 
was  also  a  disciple  of  the  Grand  Monarque  ;  and  August  the  Strong 
look  Louis  for  his  model.  His  Jesuits  made  use,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  but  they  never 
checked  the  open  and  flagrant  sin  in  which  August  defiantly  wal- 
lowed. They  treated  his  depraved  debaucheries  and  excesses  with 
the  cold,  clammy  slime  of  priestly  guile.     August  should  have  lived 

In  (ler  hcroischcn  Zcit,  tla  Goiter  und  G<iUinnL-ii  Heblen, 
FoJgie  Begierde  dem  BUck,  folgte  iJenuss  der  Degier. 

He  liad,  as  a  gift  of  nature,  violent  passions  and  almost  unexampled 
physi(|ue  ;  he  had,  no  doubt,  terrible  temptation  within  and  from  with- 
out ;  he  had  no  reason  which  he  recoj,'nised  as  valid  for  refraining  from 
the  indulgence  of  his  lusts,  and  he  never  strangled  the  impulse  of  desire 
with  the  bowstring  of  conscience.  August  was  wholly  and  entirely 
selfish,  in  politics  and  also  in  love.  He  had  no  one  high  aim  in  life, 
no  sense  of  duty,  no  feeling  of  right.  IndiflTerent  to  the  rights  and 
to  the  welfare  of  his  most  unhappy  people,  he  revelled  in  vanity 
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'HE  kind  of  idleness  I  am  about  to  extol  is  not  a  mere  make- 
shift for  killing  time  ;  it  is  a  serious — avcry  serious— business  ; 
serious,  in  fact,  that  the  man  of  a  flippant  or  restless  nature 
inot  very  well  adapt  himself  to  it.  To  enter  into  its  true  spirit 
le  must  be  like  the  peers  of  Gilbert's  "  lolanlhe  ** — have  absolutely 
lothing  to  do,  and  do  it  very  well.  For  to  "  idle "  properly  one 
ihould  be  as  lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog,  that  leaned  his  head  against  a 
lU  to  bark.  It  is  all  very  well  for  moralists  to  talk  about  the 
rtue  of  industry — the  glorious  charm  of  useful  cccufKition  ;  to 
jreach  from  the  threadbare  text,  '*  Laborare  est  orare,"  and  to 
iphasise  the  hortatory  maxim  that  "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
idle  hands  to  do."  As  a  means  of  making  money,  industry  has, 
no  doubt,  some  redeeming  points  in  its  favour.  Unfortunately,  in 
this  ill-arranged  world,  ever)'body  is  not  born  heir  to  ten  thousand 
a  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  Some  people — the  majority, 
perhaps,  but  objects  of  a  profound  compassion,  nevertheless — are 
compelled  to  work  whether  they  care  abuut  it  or  not.  Instead  of 
"fleeting  tlie  lime  carelessly  as  one  did  in  the  Golden  Age,"  they 
have  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  the  eternal  grind.  There  arc 
certain  public  instructors  who  exhort  us  to  cultivate  a  love  of  industry 
as  a  distinctly  precious  equipment  in  hfe.  They  have  invited  us  to 
'*  consider  the  ant,"  and  have  held  up  '*  the  busy  bee  "  as  an  edifying 
example  which  we  should  do  well  to  emulate.  1  hope  I  am  not  lacking 
in  a  proper  sense  of  entomological  reverence  if  I  decline  to  frame 
ray  life-conduct  upon  the  model  of  either  the  ant  or  the  busy  bee. 
In  their  way  they  are  doubtless  excellent  specimens  of  the  more 
frugal  side  of  the  animal  kingdom.  As  types  of  thrift  they  would  pro- 
bably be  useful  object-lessons  for  an  insurance  society.  But  apart 
altogether  from  the  obviously  interested  and  even  selfish  character  of 
their  industry,  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  their 
panegyrists  that  these  much-lauded  msects  enjoy  a  -vacation  even 
longer  than  that  of  a  queen's  counsel  Onehalfof  their  life  is  occupied 
in  accumulating  stores  in  order  that  the  other  half  may  be  spent  in 
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prepared  sauces  and  wines  of  choice  vintige ;  a  chunk  of  homely 
brown  bread,  a  slice  of  cheese,  with,  perchance,  the  vulgar  but  appe- 
tising onion,  will  produce,  as  well  as  the  banquet  of  a  Lucullus, 
that  degree  of  internal  satisfaction  which  makes  indolence  a  fine 
ecstasy.  And  so,  when  the  sturdily  independent  British  workman  is 
on  strike  and  short  of  funds,  and  has  to  go  empty  from  onu  breakfast 
time  to  another,  and  sees  his  wife  growing  daily  thinner  and  thinner, 
and  hears  his  children  vainly  clamouring  for  food,  the  idleness  he 
has  achieved  is  not  exactly  calculated  to  fill  him  with  a  divine  con- 
tent. If  he  cannot  "lie  beside  his  nectar,"  he  must,  at  any  rate, 
have  some  small  beer  to  lie  beside,  or  the  whole  scheme  of  his  idle- 
ness collapses.  Whelks  and  porter — the  favourite  repast  of  Mr. 
Chevaliefs  heroes  and  heroines— may  not  be  the  gastronomically 
highest  form  of  entertainment,  but  they  are  as  good  as  turbot  and 
Rudesheimer  for  soothing  those  inward  monitions  which,  so  long  as 
they  are  active,  spoil  the  true  rapture  of  idleness.  And  therein,  I 
grant  you,  honest  toil— when  honest  toil  means  the  difference 
between  meals  and  no  meals  — has  its  advantages.  For  honest  toil, 
regarded  in  the  abstract,  it  is  quite  possible  to  entertain  a  feeling  of 
profound  pity  without  disparaging  its  occasional  value  from  the 
necessitarian  point  of  view.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a  disagreeable  fact 
that  the  most  delightful  and  the  easiest  of  all  occupations  — that  of 
doing  nothing— is  also  the  most  unremunerative.  The  poor  man 
very  soon  discovers  the  incomi>atibiiity  of  the  indolent  life  with  the 
exacting  requirements  of  his  physic:il  nature.  To  achieve  idleness, 
therefore,  is  often  to  seek  rest  in  a  bed  of  thorns  rather  than  of 
asphodel.  The  pursuit  of  idleness,  in  fact,  requires  a  nice  discrimi- 
nation. A  man  must  weigh  in  the  balance  his  capacity  for  doing 
nothing  against  what  doing  nothing  will  cost  him.  Idleness  tinctured 
with  anxiety  is  not  idleness  at  all.  For  the  proper  attainment  of 
the  artistic  spirit  of  idleness  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the 
mind  should  have  no  serious  preoccupations.  If  a  man  has  a  dread 
of  the  bailiffs,  or  sinks  at  heart  at  the  sight  of  a  county  court 
summons,  theJi  he  has  no  right  to  intrude  into  the  country  of  indo- 
lence, for  he  will  be  unable  to  enjoy  its  languorous  air,  or  to  soothe 
his  troubled  soul  with  its  harmonious  murmurs. 

Nor  is  the  man  who  has  idleness  thrust  upon  him  always  in  the 
best  position  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  For  the  true 
enjoyment  of  idleness  there  should  be  the  consciousness  of  neglected 
duty.  The  schoolboy  never  enjoys  any  duly  sanctioned  holiday  half 
as  much  as  he  does  those  stolen  hours  in  which  he  plays  the  truant 
It  is  the  same  in  everything.     No  apples  in  the  world  ever  tasted  as 
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to  me  that  personally-conducted  holiday-making  is  now  the  vogue, 
J  reply  that  holiday-making  is  not  necessarily  idleness,  and  is,  in 
Cftct,    very   often    just   the   opposite.      It  is  frequently  the  fate  of 
the  personally-conducted  tourist  to  be  not  only    "Cooked"    but 
**  done  to  death."     Nothing,  I  contend,  is  more  vexing  to  the  person 
covetous  of  true  idleness  than  to  have  his  idleness  disturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  other  idle  people.     Not  that  there  are  many  members  of 
the  Slock  Exchange  covetous  of  idleness;  it  has  been,. as  I  have  said, 
thrust  upon  them.      It  is  impossible,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  high 
standard  to  be  aimed  at,  to  claim  that  there  is  overmuch  virtue  in 
idleness  of  this  kind     It  is,  in  some  respects,  an  advantageous  disci- 
pline, but  it  has  its  drawbacks.     Moreover,  its  monotony  is  apt  to  be 
a  Ultle  trying.     Just  as  Macaulay's  conversation  would  have  been  all 
the  better,  according  to  Sydney  Smith,  for  a  few  brilliant  flashes  of 
silence,  so  idleness  of  this  sort  would  be  more  likely  to  be  appreciated 
if  it  could  be  broken  up,  now  and  then,  by  an  occasional  bargain. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  a  dull  uniformity  is  to  rob  idleness  of  a 
good  deal  of  its  pleasure.     I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  speculating 
public  could  only  realise  what  a  hindrance  their  excessive  caution 
and  a[>athy  may   in  this  way  become  to  the  evolution  of  a  most 
entrancing  Lotos  Land,  they  would  now  and  then  dabble  in  a  few 
American  shares,  or  lose  their    money  in  some  equally  unstable 
securities,  just    to    sharpen    the    stockbroker's    enjoyment   of   his 
subsequent  inactivity.      From  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  pity — pro- 
foundly and  sympathisingly  pity — these  distressed  victims  of  compul- 
sor)*  idleness.     Alas  I  the  very  conditions  that  have  brought  it  about 
have  also  forged  its  fetters.     They  go  to  the  City  day  after  day  with 
a  faintj  flickering  Micawberish  hope  that  a  client  will  "turn  up," 
when  if  circumstances  were  only  favourable  they  would  be  joyfully 
disporting  themselves  in  the  grand  stand  at  Hpsom  or  sailing  on 
summer  seas.  Conceive,  my  fellow-idlers,  what  it  is  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  leisure,  and  yet  to  have  no  chance  of  being  properly  lazy  ;  to 
have  time  hanging  heavily  on  your  hands,  and  yet  to  be  powerless  to 
bask  in  perfect  indolence.     The  tortures  of  Tantalus,  parched  with  a 
fier>*  thirst,  and  unable  to  taste  one  drop  of  the  clear  limpid  water  all 
around   him,  were  nothing  in  comparison.     The   old  fable  of  the 
malicious   fairy   godmother  who  mingled   with   every   good  gift    a 
qualifying  curse  is  realised   in  the   case  of  the  unfortunate  stock- 
broker.    He  is  an  idler  in  the  fullest  sense,  but  his  idleness  availeth 
him  not     For  him  there  is  no  lying  in  August  days  beneath  the 
shade  of  leafy  woods,  no  wandering  at  purple  sunset  by  the  wild 
sea-shore,  no  climbing  the  white-crowned  Alps,  or  cleaving  the  blue 
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^lien  most  people  are  only  beginning  to  think  about  retiring  he  is 
-Iready  a  jast-niaster  in  the  art  of  doing  nothing.  Then  he  escapes 
lose  disappointments — those  shps  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  \i\\ — which 
tpoil  the  prospects  and  shatter  the  hopes  of  so  many  people.  There 
s  small  chance  of  the  grim  Apparitor  touching  him  on  the  shoulder 
Defore  he  has  tasted  of  the  real  sweets  of  existence.  Too  many 
aaen,  eager  to  obtain  the  coveted  rest,  strain  every  nerve  and  sinew, 
(vith  the  result  that  they  break  down  within  sight  of  the  goal,  their 
bnd  dreams  unrealised,  except  in  the  long  idleness  of  the  grave. 
>Iot  so  the  idler  who  begins  early  in  life  and  sticks  persistently  to  his 
^U»  Besides,  are  we  not  told  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all 
t  35  worth  doing  well  ?  Does  not  this  mean  that  we  should  be  con- 
tistent  and  thorough  in  our  idleness,  not  marring  its  symmetry  by 
iits  and  starts,  or  spoiling  its  grace  by  cowardly  concessions  to  the 
:3int  of  work? 

And  what  is  idleness?  Ask  me  not  to  define  %  for  true  idleness 
is  an  ineffable  condition  beyond  the  prosaic  grasp  of  the  lexico- 
grapher. I  only  know  that  the  world  would  be  all  the  belter  if  there 
were  a  great  deal  more  of  it.  The  eternal  grind  of  modern  life, 
with  its  haste  for  riches  and  its  fierce  spirit  of  scorn  for  all  who  do 
not  join  in  its  pitiless  Carmagnole,  gives  people  no  leisure  to  think, 
or  at  Least  to  think  of  anything  nobler  than  the  grabbing  of  other 
people's  guineas.  There  is  a  fine,  subtle  wisdom  in  these  hnes  of 
Emerson's: — 

Tax  not  my  slolh,  that  I 

Fold  my  arms  bcsitlc  the  brook; 
Each  cloud  that  floatelh  in  the  sky 

Writes  a  leuci  in  niy  book. 

H.    J.   JENNINGS. 
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obedience  to  this  order.  Later,  in  1518,  permission  was  granted  to 
four  men  of  science  to  approach  this  accursed  piece  of  water,  and 
they  then  look  the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  mountain.  In  1555 
Konrad  Gesner  was  allowed  to  climb  PiUtus,  with  his  friends,  and 
from  that  year  the  grim  spell,  which  had  for  long  bound  the  moun- 
tains, was  relaxed,  and  the  Alps  began  to  be  accounted  gradually,  as 
years  rolled  on,  as  that  playground  of  Europe  into  which  they  have 
now  so  thoroughly  developed,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  the 
harbingers  of  evil  and  the  strongholds  of  demons  and  wraiths. 

If  only  such  a  \^Titer  as  Herr  Scheuchzer  could  emulate  Rip  Var. 
Winkle  and  revisit  his  haunts  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  back,  he 
would  not  only  be  able  to  re-edit  his  dragon  stories  once  more, 
hut  with  his  very  own  eyes  he  would  see  nowadays  huge  monsters 
in  the  Alps  such  as  were  not  even  dreamed  of  in  those  far  off 
legendary  days.  **  Monstrum  horrcndum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen 
ademptum."  Supposing  Herr  Scheuchzer  had  found  Iiiinself,  for 
instance,  on  the  summit  of  the  Rigi  in  1873,  when  the  lirst  up-train 
from  Vnznau  came  puffing  along  from  the  lake  below  and  at  length 
disgorged  its  human  freight  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  top  of  that 
popular  height,  his  graphic  pen  would  have  done  ample  justice  to  what 
hesaw  there  !  The  iron  age  creeps  on  apace.  'J'hrealencd  corkscrews 
inside  the  Jungfrau  ;  a  line  of  rails  to  span  the  Wengern  Alp  ;  a  long 
creeping  thing  everlastingly  worming  its  way  up  the  Nicholai  Thai, 
to  the  very  front  door  of  the  Riffcl  Alp  Hotel ;  such  and  many 
another  tale  would  supply  legends  for  a  thrilling  chapter  in  the  histor)* 
of  Switzerland  in  a  few  years'  time  from  the  present  dale,  if  only  a 
good  story  teller  could  be  found  to  chronicle  them.  Ttmpora 
muiantur.  The  GazicUa  PUmimfese  of  February  9-10,  1892,  states 
that  Herren  Imfeld  and  Heer  have  taken  instructions  from  the 
Kcdcral  Council  of  Switzerland  to  furnish  particulars  with  a  view  of 
constructing  a  railway  to  an  altitude  of  3,000  metres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  at  the  base  of  the  Matterhorn  itself,  at  a  cost  of  only 
7,000,000  francs  ! 

Whether  all  that  does  duty  as  "improvements"  is  really  an  index 
of  advancing  culture  depends  a  good  deal  upon  those  points  of  view 
from  which  we  may  look  al  maUers.  The  iron-bound  age  of  Alpine 
history,  which  is  now  passing  through  its  first  edition^  will  certainly 
not  react  as  an  alloy  detrimental  to  the  [lOcket-filling  inclinations  of 
Swiss  hotel-keepers  ;  and  the  spider's  web  of  railways  which  is  now 
fast  proceeding  in  every  corner  of  Switzerland  enables  those  who 
little  dreamed  of  an  Alpine  lour  when  in  their  teens  to  become  as 
familiar  as  they  please  with  these  glorious  recesses  of  an  obliging 
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Nature.    7*hc  old  poet  of  Tibur  telU  us  "  Natmsm 
Umen  tuque  recurrct."    And  this  is  true  enough. 
of  the  mountainii  grant  that  these  railways  do  not 
•polling  the  nooks  and  comers  of  the  Alps  that   tbe^  are 
pitchforked  out  of  all  recognition,  so  as  ne^-er  to   "  recnr 
ihcir  pmtine  loveliness  and  primitive  associations. 

Thb  lost  Christma$  there  were  eighty  visitors  at 
("The  Bctr")atGrindclwald.    Winter  visits  to  the  Alps  have 
quite  common.     Nowadays,  the  great  tide  of  hamanity 
to  Zcrmitt  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months  with  Cau-  less 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  than  was  experienced  a 
generations  ago  in  a  journey  from  Piccadilly  into  Yorkshire 

A  f]uamt  history  connects  itself  with  the  vallej's  which  lie 
of  the  Rhone,  Wc  may  well  wonder  as  to  how  many  who  reve 
that  splendid  scenery  between  the  Simplon  and  the  great  St  Beni 
take  the  trouble  to  look  back  into  the  histories  and  associati 
which  arc  severally  l>ound  up  with  the  various  Thais,  each  fumisli 
tti  f|U0ta  to  the  great  European  river. 

'  The  present  village  of  Zcrmatt  (in  den  HofFen)  is  not,  accon 
to  tradition,  the  earliest  hamlet  in  that  neighbourhood,  Zu 
tiefcn  Matten,  at  the  base  of  the  Howang  or  Schonbiihlberg  in 
valley  of  /muti,  is  said  to  have  existed  at  a  more  distant  date.  Zen| 
is  referred  to  in  1280,  in  a  deed  of  October  27,  and  was  del 
then  a  place  of  long  standing.  The  deed  refers  to  the  sale  of  gn 
land  at  Kincllen,  &c.  Praloborno  {pre  bonif)  was  then  the  name 
Zermatt.  In  Turst's  map  of  Switzerland  (1495-97)  "Matt"  is  i 
linct  in  hco  \  and  in  the  latest  edition  of  "  D^lices  de  la  Suiai 
(1778)  *'Matt"  is  still  its  name,  but  in"  1789  De  SauEsure,  -who  1 
the  first  explorer  of  the  valley  as  an  actual  visitor,  styles  it 
Matt."  Thus  it  appears  to  have  been  a  village  of  no  Small 
poriance  before  the  establishment  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  i 
though  the  Canton  Va'ais,  in  which  Zermatt  is  situated,  did  1 
properly  ftjrm  part  of  ihu  Confederation  until  1815.  It  is  on  rec( 
that  so  long  ago  as  1406  a  man  was  paid  to  keep  up  a  road  in  { 
Zermatt  valley.  In  the  burial  registers  the  name  of  Joha 
Branschen  occurs  in  1574  ;  between  1578  and  1580  Anna  Biner 
ZermalL,  and  two  other  Zermatt  women,  died  at  GrindelwaM.  T 
year  1854  may  with  confiJence  be  ^w^^  as  tlie  dale  when  Zenn 
began  to  emerge  into  modest  prominence  as  an  Alpine  cenl 
Before  that  lime  the  Zermatt  Breithorn  had  been  ascended  mt 
than  once  in  mistake  for  Monte  Rosa,  but  no  point  in  the  great  ra 
*  See  Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Gaidi  Books  (1889), 
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ige  which  culminates  in  the  Dufour  Spiize  had  been  reached  prior 
to  1848.      In  1854  the  Ost  Spitze,  which  is  only  very  slightly  indeed 
■  lower  than  the  Dufour  (Allerhochste)  Spitze,  was  reached  by  Messrs. 
Smyth  (3),  and  in  the  same  year  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Kennedy,  but  it  was 
left  to  the  following  year  for  the  true  summit  to  be  gained,  viA 
the  great  western  arete^  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Smyth,  the  Rev. 
James  Grenville  Smyth,  the  Rev.   Charles  Hudson,  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  John  Walter  Stevenson  (August  1,  1855).      It  was  in  1854 
that  Ilerr  Alexander  Seiler  became  proprietor  of  the  Zermatt  Inn, 
and  also,  in  that  year,  the  Riffelhaus  was  built  and  leased  to  Seiler. 
In  1854,  too,  Mr.  Justice  Wills  made  the  first  ascent  of  the  Wetter- 
horn   from   Grindelwald,  on  which   ever-memorable   occasion    old 
Christian  Aimer  took   up  a   young  fir-tree  and  planted  it  on  ihc 
snow-tipped   summit.      Thus   the   beacon-fires,  so  to  speak,  were 
simultaneously   and    sympathetically   lighted    from    the    two   great 
Swiss  centres  on  either  side  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  ball  was  fairly 
"  opened  "  when  mountaineering  commenced  its  career  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  sports  of  Europe  ;   a  pastime  the  most  invigorating,  the 
most  healthy,  the  most  social,  and  withal  without  any  speck  of  cruelty 
to  the  lower  animals  of  creation.     All  the  great  peaks  around  Zermatt 
have,  since  1854,  one  after  another  fallen  to  Englishmen.    The  year 
1865,  it  is  true,  taught  us  that  the  mountains  claim  victims  in  the 
sport  which  they  afford  ;  but,  considering  the  immense  number  of 
ascents  which  have  been  made,  not  only  of  the  Matterhorn,  but  of 
all  the  other  great  peaks  in  that  neighbourhood  and  in  the  Alps 
generally,  and  considering,  be  it  added,   the  reckless  folly  of  some 
who  have  climbed  them,  it  is  indeed  a  providence  which  one  may 
well  marvel  at  that  there  have  been  so  very  few,  comparatively,  fatal 
accidents  to  record  in  the  Alps.     The  sad  catastrophe  on  the  Matter- 
horn  (in  1865)  by  which  three  English  gentlemen  and  a  far  famed 
guide  from  Chamonix  lost  their  lives,  or  (to  be  more  accurate)  the 
splendidly    graphic  account  of  that  accident  as  given  by   Mr.  E. 
Whymper,  one  of  the  survivors,  in  "Scrambles  in  the  Alps,"  put  the 
final  jewel  into  the  crown  of  Zermatt.     The  Matterhorn  became  a 
sort  of  mountain  felish  henceforward.    Some  went  to  tremble  beneath 
the  scene  of  the  great  disaster,  others  to  climb  the  monster  which  had 
levied  such  heavy  toll  from  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  trample 
him  underfoot.     And,  so  long  as  that  great  peak  stands  firm  on  his 
exalted  pedestal,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  other  centre  in   the 
mountain  districts  of  the  world  should  ever  supersede  Zermatt,  either 
as  a  climbing  or  as  a  tourist  headquarter.     Though  less  beautiful 
than  majestic  in  the  sternness  of  his  grotesque  upheaval,  there  is  a 
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grace  upon  the  outlines  of  the  Matterhom  which  is  altogether  unique. 
No  shape  in  Nature  exactly  acts  as  counterpart  to  the  Matterhom :  an<l 
he  dominates  in  the  midst,  or,  more  accurately,  as  an  extreme  out- 
post or  that  district  which  is  absolutely  unri\'allcd  in  the  whole  Alps. 
If  the  Matterhom  be  the  most  majestic  instance  of  stern  grandeur 
near  Zermatr,  the  ^Veissllorn  is  by  far  the  loveliest  of  all  objects  in 
the  natural  world.  Monte  Rosa  is  as  disappointing  when  ricwed 
from  the  Zermatt  side  as  any  great  object  can  well  be.  Stunted,  iU- 
proportioncd,  like  an  ill-favoured  potato,  it  is,  perhaps,  from  a  pano- 
ramic ix)int  of  view  the  most  depressing  feature  in  the  world,  for  a 
mountain  of  its  size.  But,  as  against  this,  where  shall  we  find  scch 
a  rock-pealc  as  the  Rothhorn,  or  such  a  glorious  mciee  of  rock-work 
and  snow  as  is  represented  by  the  Dent  Blanche  ? 

Life  in  the  Zermatt  valley  was  quaint  enough  in  earlier  days. 

One  Thomas  Platter,  who  states,  in  a  now  celebrated  memoir,  thai 
he  was  born  in  r. 199,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  they  were  singing 
Mass,  tells  us  that  he  was  destined  for  the  priesthood  by  his  x'alJev 
friends  because  of  this  particular  circumstance.  Sacerdos  nasdhtr 
non  fit  was  evidently  amongst  the  old  legends  of  the  valley.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Summermatter,  and  her  father  reached 
the  enormous  age  of  126  years.  The  precocious  Tommy,  indeed, 
springs  his  bow  so  tightly  as  to  tell  us,  in  all  apparent  gravity,  that 
his  grandfather  assured  him,  six  years  before  he  died,  that  he  knew 
men  in  the  valley  who  were  older  than  he  was  then.  When  the  old 
man  had  reached  a  hundred  years  of  age  he  married  a  wife  of  thirty. 
and  had  a  son,  of  whom  this  young  woman  was  the  mother.  Weaned 
very  young.  Tommy  was  obliged  to  drink  cows'  milk  through  a  litiJc 
horn  ;  and  he  pbintively  tells  us  that  this  little  method  of  nursing 
very  young  children  was  all  in  the  way  with  them,  as  no  child  under 
four  ever  tasted  anything  exce[3l  by  means  of  this  process  of  suction. 
The  women  did  nothing  but  weave  and  sew,  whilst  the  men  went 
away  in  the  winter  to  Bern  to  buy  wool  ;  and  this  resulted  in  the 
homespuns  which  the  female  portion  of  the  community  of  the  valley 
made  up  into  coats  and  breeches  for  their  husbands  and  brothers. 
Poor  Tom's  father  caught  the  pestilence  one  year,  whilst  engaged  in 
his  purchases,  and  was  buried  in  the  village  of  Stiifyssburg,  near 
Thun.  His  mother  married  a  second  husband,  one  Heintzman  of  the 
CIrund  (a  house  between  Visp  and  Stalden).  Her  offspring  then  left 
licr,  though  Tom,  either  from  their  extreme  number  or  else  from  their 
truant  vagaries,  had  no  notion  as  to  how  many  brothers  and  sisters 
he  ever  had.  Simon  and  Hans  were  killed  in  the  wars,  and  Jodec 
died  at  Oberhofen,  on  the  l^ke  of  Thun,      Poor  old  Platter,  Tom^ 
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atJier,  had  had  to  borrow  money,  and  the  result  was  that  his  family- 
got  scattered.     Tom,  as  the  youngest,  was  the  pet  of  his  aunts,  who 

^^each  in  turn  had  him  to  stay  with  them.  When  a  mere  imp  he  went 
alone  to  the  parish  church  and  got  himself  confirmed  by  a  genuine 
cardinal.  That  prelate  seems  to  have  been  as  much  astonished  at 
the  time  as  his  absent  godfather  expressed  himself  to  be  after  the 
ceremony  was  over.  At  about  six  years  old  Tom  was  shunted  off  to 
Eisten,  a  valley  within  Stalden  ;  and  there  he  had  to  pull  kids  out  of 
all  sorts  of  scrapes.  Once  an  animal  stuck  fast  in  the  snow,  so  that 
the  little  nomad  could  hardly  extricate  it,  though  he  just  managed  to 

[-do  so  at  last  with  the  loss  of  one  of  his  own  shoes.  He  was  so 
small,  between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  that  if  he  didn't  jump  short 
off  when  he  opened  the  pasture  gate  he  got  knocked  down  by  the 
goats  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  his  head,  ears,  and  back  were  trodden 
on.  When  he  crossed  the  Visp  bridge  the  foremost  goats  used  to 
bolt  for  the  corn  patches,  and  while  he  was  driving  the  vanguard  out 
all  the  rest  would  run  in.  His  meal  was  cheese  and  rye-bread.  And 
then,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  he  and  his  little  mates  used  to  heave 
boulder  stones  down  into  the  Visp  ;  and,  alas  !  on  one  ill-fated 
occasion,  as  he  was  stepping  back  to  prevent  a  great  piece  of  rock, 
which  another  boy  had  detached,  from  breaking  his  limbs,  Tommy 
fell  straight  down  the  precipice,  and  all  the  rest  set  up  a  frantic  yell, 
feeling  sure  that  he  was  altogether  lost.  However,  the  young  varlet, 
with  feline  agility  and  longevity,  was  master  of  the  situation  and  soon 
again  on  his  pins,  having  regained  the  top  of  the  upper  bank,  and 
then  there  was  a  mingled  wail,  half  grief,  half  joy,  amongst  the  rest. 
Once  he  got  stuck  hard  and  fast  on  a  grass  slope  while  chevying  his 
goats.  His  coat  blew  off,  and  someone  who  sawjt  thought  it  was  a 
great  bird.  Poor  Tommy  had  another  narrow  escape  that  time,  as  he 
was  doubtful  all  the  while  as  to  whether  he  would  lose  his  foot- 
ing and  fall  below.  At  last  he  was  sent  off  to  a  fresh  employer 
— Jans  Imbodcn — and  once  he  got  benighted  while  following  a 
young  chamois.  It  got  quite  dark,  and  at  last  he  was  obliged  to 
hang  on  to  a  tree-root  with  one  hand  while  he  scratched  a  hole  in 
the  mountain-side  with  the  other.  He  then  crossed  himself,  and 
went  off  to  sleep  in  nothing  but  his  little  shirt,  as  he  had  left  his  coat 
far  below,  and  he  had  no  trousers  on.  He  lay  wedged  in  among 
the  roots,  but  when  he  woke  next  morning  he  discovered,  to  his 
horror  and  bewilderment,  that  he  had  slipped  two  feet  down  the  in- 
cline in  his  sleep.  At  last  he  got  home,  and  found  that  his  aunt  and 
his  master's  wife  had  been  on  their  knees  all  night  long  praying  for 
his  safety.    Once,  while  he  was  a  goatherd,  Tommy  fell  into  a  cauldron 
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l^^^>  and,  after  a  while,  having  walked  along  a  very  narrow  path  with 

"  ^^Xrful  precipice  below,  they  began  to  mount  rapidly  towards  the 

^i-ble  mountains  of  Grenchen  (Grachen).     Then  they  came  to  a 

dutifully  level  meadow,  near  a  dreadful  pine  forest  in  which  were 

^*-t^y  bears.     They  went  together  to  Tom*s  birthplace,  which  Felix 

*'^^cribes  as  but  a  bit  of  a  house  put  together  of  larch-trees,  close  to 

*^igh  rock  or  plateau  "from  which  we  Platters  are  named."      Felix 

^^id  a  crown  to  have  his  name  and  arms  carved  on  the  rock  there. 

^^ti  their  way  back  they  met  a  woman  with  two  great  goitres.    There 

^^  a  peak,  known  locally  now  as  the  Blatthorn  (3,317  m.),  near  the 

VSassenried  Glacier. 

Mountains  and  lakes  lend  themselves  scarcely  less  to  exaggera- 
t.ions  of  fact  than  to  legends  of  fancy.  \Vhoever  had  the  good 
Tortunc  to  form  one  of  the  audience  at  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  lectures 
in  the  Egyptian  Hall  shortly  after  his  far-famed  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  had  good  opportunities  for  realising  the  enormity  of  excess 
to    which  exaggeration   of  mountain    difficuhies   and   experiences 

tcan  carry  a  man.  As  one  witnessed  his  dioramas  and  listened 
to  the  pleasing  stories  which  he  spun  out  by  the  yard,  night  after 
night,  to  crowded  benches^  it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  determine 
whether  to  feel  the  greater  interest  in  the  lady -traveller  with  the  big 
black  box,  of  which  jujubes  (wc  may  remember)  formed  so  prominent 
an  item  of  tourist  belongings,  or  at  the  enormous  snow-fields  of  the 
great  monarch  of  the  Alps  as  they  succeeded  one  another  on  his 
windlasses.  In  those  early  days  of  Alpine  travel  there  was  very 
little  fear  of  criticism,  and  Mr.  Smith  was,  for  the  nonce,  the  great 
explorer  of  the  world.  There  are  many  of  us  who  can  trace  back 
our  first  sniffs  for  mountain  climbing  to  those  days,  when  Mont  Blanc 
far  excelience  stood  out  in  the  mind  as  the  great  (if  not  the  only) 
feature  in  the  Alps  worth  mentioning.  And,  to  write  quite  seriously, 
it  is  certain  that  to  Mr,  Albert  Smith  is  due  one  of  the  first  spurts 
of  Englishmen  towards  the  mountains.  However  much  Messrs. 
Pocock  and  Wyndham  may  have  done,  and  certainly  did,  in  the  way 
of  bringing  before  the  world  the  grand  scenery  of  this  district  of  the 
Pennines  by  their  expedition  to  Chamonix  in  1741,  yet  certainly  it  is 
to  Albert  Smith  that  we  owe  our  formal  introduction  to  this  magnifi- 
cent range.  But  what  a  business  was  made  of  Mont  BLanc  in  those 
days  1  Though  for  the  expanse  of  its  glaciers  and  the  enormity  of  its 
snow-fields  this  mountain  (as  viewed,  for  example,  from  the  summit 
of  the  Brevenl)  must  ever  rivet  itself  as  unsurpassed  in  the  Alps,  yet 
the  difficulties  of  ascending  it  from  Chamonix  in  fine  weather  and 
under  ordinary  good  conditions  of  the  snow  are  comparatively  light. 
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ongst  climbers?  If  only  a  coUection  were  made  of  the  on  dtfs 
a^int  inquiries  made  to  us  in  our  holidays  amongst  tlie  moun- 
<^y  would  be  of  an  interesting  order. 

2r  i-e  can  be  no  doubt  that  until  one  has  seen  ihe  mountains  with 

inter  clothes  on  no  full  conception  can  be  entertained  of  their 

5    beauties.     I  shall  never  forget  a  hurried  visit  to  Swit7x:rIaTid 

X  made  in  April  a  few  years  ago.     The  mountains  and  the 

^^^^      —..in  slopes  and  terraces  around  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  ;  the  icicles 

(^^^^    Reuss  just  above  the  Devil's  Bridge  ;   the  subdued  purple 

^^^^^  trees  along  the  Rigi  slopes  as  they  were  fast  maturing  in  the 

J    "^     'V^ere  beautiful  in  the  extreme.    The  Bristcnstock  at  the  foot  of 

^^aderanerthal,  standing  out  as  a  great  sentinel  as  one  looked 

^*^^  the  iiay  of  Uri,  seemed  to  have  enlarged  itself  into  a  veritable 

^^*-sshom.    I  never  witnessed  a  more  glorious  Alpine  sunset  than 

^^"^e  was  upon  the  Monch  as  we  drove  up  the  valley  from  Inter- 

^*^^n  towards  Grindclwald,  making  the  whole  journey  from  Lucerne 

^^T  the  Uriinig  in  a  single  day.     The  next  day  we  plodded  up  the 

*"*^^'^cr  Grindelwald  Glacier  towards  the  Ziisenberg,  floundering  in 

^^Ow  :  and  the  day  following  we  went  up  the  Faulhorn  vt'tt  the  Buss 

^^Ip.     It  was  a  regular  snow  mountain.     The  outlines  of  the  Oberland 

^^^aks  seemed  to  be  edged  with  steel,  so  sbarjjlydid  they  stand  out  in 

^Vie  keen,  crisp  air  ;  whilst  the  rippled  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz  at 

^^Ur  feet  reminded  us,  equally  with  the  surrounding  peaks,  that  we 

'^^ere  still  in  the  winteriy  half  of  the  calendar  year,      The  spring 

riowers,  such  as  cardincllas,  pansies,  crocuses,  primulas,  and  some 

gentians,  were    flowering   at    different   levels   around   Grindclwaldi 

Avalanches  were  coming  down  apace  from  the  Wetterhorn,  Kiger,  and 

Mannlichen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Little 

Scheideck  were  thick  in  snow.     We  drove  round  to  Lauterbrunnen 

one  day,  and  that  valley  looked  greener  than  the  higher  level  of 

Grindelwald,  but  the  Staubbach  fall  was  thin.     It  is  very  remarkable 

how  many  winter  ascents  of  the  higher  peaks  have  been  made  of 

recent  years.     Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these  ^vas  the  ascent 

of  the  Schreckhorn  on  January  27,   1879,  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.   B, 

Coolidge,  along  with  old  Christian  Aimer,  Ulrich  his  son,  and  a 

porter.    They  slept  at  the  Schwarzenegg  hut,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

upper  part  of  the  Lower  Grindelwald  Glacier,  on  the  26ih,  and  were  off 

at  6.40  next  morning.     The  snow  was  in  excellent  order,  though  a 

trifle  too  hard.     They  reached  the  summit  at  4.35  p.m.,  and  found  the 

temperature  there  deliciously  warm.    They  regained  the  Schwarzenegg 

hut  at  S.20  I'.M.,  under  the  light  of  the  moon  and  bright  stars.     On 

January  28,  1876,  Miss  Mary  Isabella  SlTatoTi\e{lC\v3LmoTvv!E.V\^VsR^ 
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guides  and  two  porters  for  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  Tbey 
at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and  reached  the  Grand  Plateau  at  2  p.m. 
afternoon  of  the  29th,  but  returned  to  the  Grands  Mulcts,  as  it 
late  in  the  day  to  proceed  farther.  On  the  30th  a  porter,  who 
been  hurt  the  previous  day,  went  down  to  Chamonix.  On  Moni 
31st,  the  party  (of  four)  again  left  the  Grands  Mulcts  at  3.40  a.jc. 
the  summit,  which  they  reached  by  dint  of  the  greatest  perseve 
(viA  the  Bosses  du  Dromedaire)  at  3  p.m.,  the  thermometer  (Fahi 
heii)  being  10  degrees  below  zero.  They  made  the  Grands  Mu 
again  at  7.30  p.m.  Miss  Slraton  speaks  of  the  view  being  f:{x  gran 
than  in  the  summer,  and  adds  that  the  immense  amount  of  sno^ 
the  Italian  side  added  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  outlook, 

Viiln,  ut  alia  5tet  nive  cnndidum 
Suraclc,  ncc  jam  siistineant  onus 
Silvrc  laboranlc^,  gcluque 
Flumina  con&titeiiDt  acuto. 

Chips  from  the  lime-honoured  block  of  personal  experience 
after  all,  the  best  worth  having.  I  remember  on  a  certain  oc 
standing  under  the  lee  of  the  Eiger  buttresses,  which  overhane 
Wengisthal  Alp,  in  making  the  ascent  of  that  peak  from  the 
Scheideck,  whilst  the  chips  from  the  axe  of  the  trusty  guide  (wj 
out  of  sight  round  the  comer,  was  worming  a  way  for  us  up 
ice)  came  rattling  down  like  peas  from  a  shovel.  I  recollect  on  m 
another  glorious  occasion  how  one  has  had  to  stand  bolt  upr 
in  a  pedal  of  the  impromptu  staircase  which  was  being  made  in 
slope,  when  the  chips  came  sputtering  down  about  one's  hands  oi 
ears  as  thick  as  sparks  from  a  smith's  anvil.  One  must  put  up  wj 
this.  To  budge  an  inch  while  in  an  ice  step  is  impossible.  To  mo 
would  be  to  die  oneself,  and  to  kill  all  the  rest  on  the  rope,  full  ofto 
What  moments  those  have  been,  though  !  There  is  no  danger.  T| 
only  approach  to  danger  is  to  imagine  that  there  is  danger.  Stan 
still  and  wait.  That  is  the  mot  (Tordrc  of  the  hour,  imperatively  given 
and  after  a  very  little  thoroughgoing  mountain  discipline  this  is  im 
8  difficult  task  to  perform.  Step  by  step,  to  follow  on  unflinching 
becomes  easier  and  more  easy  still  ;  and  as  each  great  peak  pea 
up,  an  individual  essence  {a  rtnconire  of  old  friends  long  known  an 
never  lost  from  mind),  the  strain  becomes  all  the  less  and  less  intensi 
gradatim.  Sometimes  amusing  people— that  class  of  excelles 
humanitarians  who  spend  more  time  in  asking  questions  than  i| 
listening  to  the  answers  made  to  them— inquire  of  mountaincei 
"What  is  the  use  of  climbing  mountains?'*  And  the  best,  indeo 
the  only  really  satisfactory,  infottnaUon.  that  can  be  given  them  I 
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reply  is,  "  Go  and  learn  what  the  '  climbing  mania,'  as  you  call  it, 
means— by  picking  up  a  few  mountain  '  chips  '  for  your  own  basket, 
and  t/un—bwi  not  before — will  you  know  the  charms  of  rock  and 
ice  work  in  the  Alps."  Cutting  steps  up  an  ice  slope  is  hard  work 
enough,  and  it  is  a  species  of  carpentering  for  which  even  the 
guides  have  to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship.  The  step,  when  hacked, 
has  to  be  sufficient  for  the  upward  tread  of  each  of  those  who 
follow  after  :  and  by  "sufficient  "  is  meant  not  merely  large  enough 
in  size,  but  that  it  must  be  cut  at  such  an  angle  to  the  slope  as 
not  to  be  the  means  of  those  who  use  it  falling  backwards,  instead 
of  being  able  to  tread  in  it  firmly  in  their  upward  progress ;  and 
then,  after  the  snicks  in  the  glacier  have  been  made  (with  the 
pick  end  of  the  axe),  a  perfect  master  in  the  craft  of  ice  steps  (such, 
for  instance,  as  old  Christian  Aimer  of  (Jrindehvald,  who  is  by  far 
the  best  "stepper"  that  the  writer  was  ever  led  by)  will,  with  a  side 
movement  of  his  pick,  shovel  out  the  larger  bits  which  have  crept 
into  the  little  niches,  to  clear  the  steps.  But  cutting  steps  oiross  a 
slope  requires  far  more  care  and  practice  than  in  cutting  w/wards. 
Never  will  it  be  forgotten,  by  one  at  least  of  a  party  who  ascended 
the  Aiguille  de  Blaiti^re  in  the  summer  of  1878  from  Chamonix, 
how  Ulrich  Aimer  hacked  out  very  soup-plates  from  ice  of  adamantine 
hardness,  so  as  to  ward  off  a  defeat  by  tliat  needle-like  peak!  How 
the  chips  went  singing  down  towards  the  valley !  How  the  ice-axe  rang 
indomitable  upon  the  watery,  cast-iron  slope  !  How  a  Courmayeur 
porter,  who  had  lately  crossed  over  with  me  from  the  All^e  Blanche 
by  the  Aiguille  Grise  route  (over  the  summit  of  Mont  BlancX  trem- 
bled on  his  pins  and  would  have  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  the  tutelar 
god  of  the  great  Plan  des  Aiguilles  if  only  he  had  thought  that  there 
was  anything  to  kneel- upon  !  The  writer  of  these  words  was  trussed 
between  the  doughty  step-cutter  in  front  and  this  proor  trembling 
creature  behind  him  :  and  if  on  that  occasion  all  three  didn't  "  fall 
into  the  ditch  "  it  wasn't  owing  to  the  rescuing  powers  of  No.  3  on 
the  rope  !  No  sooner  had  we  once  again  made  the  valley  after  a 
successful  climb  than  an  attack  of  indigestion,  or  a  telegram  from 
his  mother,  relieved  us  of  this  utterly  incompetent  youth,  and  he  left 
my  climbins  ranks.  There  is  no  lesson  which  is  better  worth  learning 
in  Alpine  study  than  that  of  carefulness  in  the  selection  of  guides. 

However,  step-cutting  ///wards  or  crosswise  on  a  slope  is  not 
equalled,  as  regards  difficulty  of  execution,  by  the  cutting  of  steps 
dmvnwards  on  a  mountain-side.  It  was  on  Monday,  August  23, 
1875,  that  I  passed  the  night  in  the  old  Faulberg  shanty,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  great  Aletsch  Glacier,  on  my  way  to  Grindelwald*     Tha 
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unsuccess  fully  to  strike  a  whole  boxful  of  matches  to  light  up  a  brier- 
wood  pipe,  but  they  refused  at  that  altitude  (being  lowlanders  !)  to 

rike  :  and  for  twenty  minutes  I  had  to  wait  in  faith,  albeit  in  con- 
fidence as  well,  for  the  return  of  my  trusty  companions,  who,  though 
out  of  sight  down  the  sloiJC  from  the  moment  they  had  left  mc,  had 

ever  been  more  out  of  my  mind  than  I  had  been  absent  from  theirs ; 
d  as  the  familiar  wideawakes  of  Aimer  and  Koth  came  up  into 

iew  again  from  below,  with  a  cheery  "  Es  geht "  from  the  old  guide, 
all  the  keen  excitement  of  the  descent  was  renewed-  It  is,  on  all 
accounts,  fortunate  that  they  did  return  ;  if  for  any  reason  they  had 

ot  come  back,  /,  for  one,  should  now  be  fonning  an  integral  part 
of  the  great  mountain,  a  whitening  skeleton  in  his  conventual  cells. 
As  it  was,  we  got  down  to  the  hospitable  auber^e  of  Herr  Sciler  Sterchi 
at  the  Belle  Vue,  on  the  Little  Schcideck,  at  5.30  p.m.  ;  and  tljen  a 
howling  storm,  which  hadmost  considerately  kept  off  until  the  evening, 
greeted  us  with  a  drenching  as  we  hastened  down  the  grass  to  the 
hotel.  Mr.  Coolidge  tells  us,  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  1891,  that 
this  descent  has  never  since  been  repeated. 

There  is  another  aspect  from  which  to  view  mountaineering 
generally,  and  that  is  as  to  its  immunity  from  clanger  or  the  dread  and 
fear  of  any.  Well,  let  us  at  once  grasp  the  nettle  and  ^AvlvX  Jronte 
fiend  that,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  sport  in  the 
world,  there  ar€  risks  and  dangers.  Indeed,  if  time,  temper,  and 
space  pennittcU,  it  would  be  edifying  to  inquire  where  and  when  can 
we  take  part  in  anything  in  the  way  of  true  sport  connected  with 
which  there  is  no  risk  of  bodily  damage?  This,  however,  we  can 
and  do  make  bold  to  say,  viz.,  that  there  arc  certainly  not  more  risks 
of  neck-breaking  in  mountaineering  proper  than  in  the  pursuit  of 
other  athletic  sports.  When  we  speak  of  '*  mountaineering  proper," 
let  us  be  understood  to  mean  mountaineering  which  is  prosecuted 
under  the  ordinary  and  palpable  "  rules  of  the  game,"  which  are  as 
definite  and  distinct  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  "  game  "  that  we  can 
mention.  Many  "  dangers  "  in  the  Alps  so  called  are  mere  bogies, 
whereas  some  of  the  real  dangers  (that  arising,  for  instance,  from 
falling  stones)  are  not  realised  sufficiently,  or  perhaps  not  at  all. 

Perhaps  among  Alpine  accidents  and,  let  us  call  them,  "  awkward 
positions,"  one  of  the  most  awkward  and  provoking  is  that  which 
occurs  when  a  portion  of  the  party  disappears  on  one  side  of  an 
arUe  while  the  other  portion  of  it  remains  balanced  on  the  other. 
This  species  of  Alpine  adventure  is  not  only  excessively  disagreeable, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  time  that  is  expended  in  extricating 
oneself  from  it,  but  may  end  fatally  to  all  the  party. 
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the  value  of  the  rope  as  for  the  presence  of  mind  and  sterling 
^Urage  of  the  guides  whom  I  have  mentioned  by  name. 
^_^^      In  the  year  1876  a  most  extraordinary  escape  vras  vouchsafed  to 
^^e  -writer  of  this  paper  in  the  Saas  district      After  having  started 
^ne  fine  dark  morning  at  a  little  after  2  o'clock  with  a  Coumiayeur 
'.uide  from  the  "  Monte  Rosa  "  at  Zcrmatt,  we  made  towards  the 
■  001  of  the  Adler  Pass  up  the  Findclen  Glacier.     Neither  of  us  had 
"Tiadc  this  expedition  before.     Though  due  at  Saas  im  Grund  that 
•svcning,  to  meet  a  friend  who  had  left  Zermatt  a  few  days  before,  I 
felt  anxious   to   ascend    the   Rympfischhorn   en  route  if  possible. 
We  found  no  difficulty  in  making  our  way  towards  the  pass,  which 
lies  between  the  Rympfischhorn  and  Sirahlhom  (two  mountains  in 
the  Saasgrat  range).     Wc  overshot  the  usual  place  of  departure 
for  the  route  ordinarily  taken  up  the  mountain  which  formed  the 
immediate   object  of  our  attentions,   but  beneath  a   certain  point 
in  the  rocks  which  looked  inviting  we  made  a  halt,  with  a  view  of 
attacking  it  from  that  place  of  vantage.     Leaving  our  baggage  on 
ihe  snow,  we  next  commenced  to  ascend,  and  found  no  difficulty ; 
,t  length,  struggling  up  a  wall  of  perpendicular  snow  some  few  feet 
igh,  we  reached  a  larpe  plateau  of  nevt^  and  arrived  eventually  at 
e  top  of  our  peak  under  favourable  circumstances  (13,790  feel), 
ot  being  able  to  afford  much  lime  on  the  summit  owing  to  the  day's 
work  still  before  us  being  extremely  long  if  we  were  to  reach  our 
tr)-sling-place  that  night,  we  soon  commenced  the  descent.      The 
ourmayeur  man  went  well  up  to  his  middle  into  a  crevasse  while  de- 
ending  the  nl've^  but  as  we  had  a  long  span  (some  15  feet  or  16  feet) 
f  good  rope  between  us,  I  had  no  difficulty,  from  behind,  in  re- 
covering him-     Having  descended  the  rocks  to  the  base  of  the  peak, 
■we  picked  up  our  traps  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  steep  slopes 
I      leading  to  the  Adler  Pass  (12,461  feel),  and  reached  Saas  in  nineteen 
Khoursfrom  Zermatt,  between  9  p.m.  and  10  p.m.,  under  a  brilliant  moon, 
^  which  brought  out  vividly  the  excessive  beauties  of  the  Mischabel 
range.     Next  afternoon  my  friend,  whom  I  found  true  to  his  engage- 
ment,   and    I,    accompanied  by    the    Coumiayeur  guide,  and    by 
Alexander  Burgener  and  a  man  named  Venetz,  of  Stalden,  wended 
our  way  across  the  Saaser  Visp,  up  the  slopes  towards  tYe,  with  all 
provisions  and  paraphernalia  suitable  for  another  "grand  course" 
next  day.    Making  no  halt  at  the  lovely  village  of  Fee,  there  being  no 
hoslelries  at  that  day  of  any  sort  there  to  lure  us  on  our  way,  we  trudged 
along  slowly  towards  the  Gtetscher  Alp,  two  hours  altogether  from 
Saas  im  Grund.     AUhough  August  6,  the  date  of  this  lovely  walk  of 
ours,  is  far  on  in  the  season  for  Swiss  wild  flowets,  1  v^eVt^  tvo  l^'^^^\ 
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»s,  subsided  on  to  his  beam  ends,  while  in  a  stationary  position,  and 
)mmcncdd  Lo  slither.     Knapsack  slung  across  one  shoulder,  wine 
round  the  other,  he  glided  gradually,  but  surely,  on  his  stern 
lown  the    ice-sheet  :    the  rope  was  firmly  attached  to   his  waist, 
id  so  it  was  round  mine,  with  fifteen  feet  of  it  between  usl     I  was 
iding,  at  the  lime  he  fell,  at  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  four- 
sen    feet  from  him.      The  position  was   the  most  critical  one  in 
rhich  I  ever  found  myself  to  be  placed  \    Being  at  the  time  in 
tmarkably  good  training,  I  did  not  expcriencCj  however,  at  this  truly 
larming  moment  one  single  soup^on  of  alarm  or  fear.     Swift  as  light- 
ling,  the  thought  came  upon  me  that  the  only  strain  I  could  put  upon 
le  ro[>e  so  as  to  help  to  arrest  his  downward  progress,  and  to  secure 
ly  own  feet  from  slipping  from  under  me  as  well,  was  as  far  as  to  the 
[bow  of  my  right  arm.     I  had  no  space  to  step  back  upon,  as  the 
:e-sIope  rose  again  straight  behind  my  heels.     If  I  had  thrown  one 
both  of  my  shoulders  to  the  rear,  my  feet  would  have  gone  from 
mder  me  like  a  shaft  from  a  crossbow  1    One  thing  was  evident,  viz., 
that  in  ten  seconds  more  either  /should  be  helping  him  ///  the 
sloi)e  down  which  he  was  now  gliding,  or  he  would  be  pulling  me 
down  hundreds  of  feet  to  a  crevasse  below,  where  the  fate  of  both 
of  us  was  indubitable!    And  so  I  coiled  in  the  rope  with  my  right 
[liand  and  [>aid  it  along  into  my  left  so  as  to  get  to  terms  with  him,  on 
a  taut  rope,  at  the  earliest  second  i)0ssible.     When  the  cord  became 
tight  between  us,  I  gave  a  sharp  turn  to  my  (right)  wrist,  and  thus  we 
,vere  both  saved  1    The  man  had  not  even  aitempied  lo  dig  his  axe 
(which  remained  all  the  while  in  his  hand)  into  the  ice  lo  atop  him- 
self;  and  when,  on  his  regaining  the  little  terrace  on  which  I  stood,  I 
inquired  of  him,  '*How  on  earth  did  you  m.mage  that !"  he  merely 
replied  by  arching  his  eyebrows  and  a  characteristic  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  n  ia  ftan^oise  !     After  this  narrow  escape  I  insisted  on 
all  five   of  our  party  being  tied  together  on  one  rope,  and  so  we 
were   for   the   remainder  of  the   day.    This  unhappy  slip  had  its 
ridiculous  side  as  well  as  its  more  serious  one.      The  Courmayeur 
guide,  who  was  the  hero  of  this  extraordinary  glacier  esca|xide,  was 
really  a  very  good  man  on  a  mountain.      He  made  some  splendid 
ascents  with  me  that  year ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  another,  he  was 
very  bad  in  the  legs  on  the  occasion  referred  to  above,  and  the  result 
was  as  I  have  stated.  We  took  eight  hours  and  forty-five  miniitcSf  in- 
cluding halts,  from  the  Glelscher  Alp  chalet  to  the  summit  of  the 
Taschhorn^  and,  after  an  hour's  rest  on  the  top,  went  down  to  Rand.i 
in  the  Zermalt  valley,  where  we  sat  down  comfortably  to  dinner  at 
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THE  QUAKER  POET.^ 


THE  life  of  ihe  Quaker  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal  life  :  but  \l 
is  not  exactly  in  ibese  that  we  should  caU  ideal  the  Xilt  of 
Ihe  American  poei  who  has  just  gone  to  his  rest  Those  of  the 
younger  generation  who  know  anything  of  Whitlier  at  all,  knoir  him 
only  ns  a  kindly^  courteous  old  gentleman,  upon  whom  the  marches 
and  changes  of  time  had  left  no  shadow  or  tinge  of  sadness,  who 
awaited  the  inevitable  call  wiih  as  much  complacency  as  the  **  Good 
Grey  Poet  "  who  went  before  him,  and  who,  now  that  he  has  govCt 
has  left  behind  him  a  poutic  lej^acy  in  which  there  is  not  a  little  that 

the  world  will  willingly  let  die.     But  the  Whittier  of  the  earlvdavs 

he  is  as  far  removed  from  the  present  as  that  turmoil  of  the  great 
Abolition  struggle  which  so  far  has  been  the  most  memorable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  advocacy  of  a 
good  but  intensely  unpopular  cause  was  what  he  once  recommended 
as  the  best  discipline  for  a  young  man  of  earnest  aspiratior^s  ;  and 
that  was  just  the  method  by  which  the  poet  himself  emerged  from  the 
obscurity  of  his  humble  home  at  Haverhill  to  become  a  force  alicost 
equal  to  that  of  Abrahajn  Lincoln  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

According  to  his  own  confession,  it  never  had  been  his  desire  to 
found  a  school  of  poetry,  or  even  to  write  with  the  definite  object  of 
influencing  others.  He  wrote,  as  his  fellow-Quakers  prayed,  only 
when  the  spirit  moved  him,  unable  often  to  give  utterance  to  the 
best  that  was  in  his  heart  ;  but  he  held  it  to  be  the  crowning  glorv 
of  a  life  prolonged  beyond  the  allotted  span  that  he  could  look  back 
to  having  been  of  some  value  in  helping  forward  those  reforms  in  the 
laws  of  his  country  which  made  so  many  millions  of  bondmen  free- 
When  the  minister  of  religion,  holding  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  sought 
to  prove  that  the  white  man  had  a  right  to  traffic  in  human  flesh  it 
needed  that  some  Tyrtacus  should  gird  the  sword  on  the  thigh,  and 
go  forth  in  combat  against  the  powers  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
The  ambition  to  make  a  free  man  of  every  negro  within  the  bounds 
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of  the  Slates  was  a  noble  one,  and  John  Greenleaf  Wliittier  was  fired 
by  it.  Exchanging  the  plough  for  the  pen,  he  helped  to  rouse  the 
nation  by  marching- songs  which  made  the  blood  move  quicker  as 
the  step  hastened  onwards  to  liberty  ;  and  before  he  sheathed  the 
sword  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  there  had  been  secured 
to  every  man  the  rice  in  his  own  poL  For  this  must  the  (Quaker 
poet  be  held  in  honour  :  if  we  cannot  call  him  great,  we  can  at  least 
call  him  good ;  and  his  name  should  assuredly  be  kept  on  the 
borders  of  the  Uving  land  for  his  noble  faith  and  his  worthy  deeds. 
As  Mr.  Lowell  has  said  in  his  "  Fable  for  Critics"  : — 

All  honour  and  praise  to  the  right-hearted  bard 
Who  was  true  to  ihe  voice  when  such  service  was  hard, 
Who  himself  was  so  free  he  dared  sing  for  the  slave 
When  to  look  but  a  protest  in  silence  was  brave. 

To  the  very  last  the  cause  of  the  coloured  man  and  the  oppressed 
continued  dear  to  him  ;  though  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  he 
had  come  to  look  largely  to  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  negro 
himself. 

\Vhcn  someone  asked  Whittier  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  he 
replied:  "I  cannot  say  positively  from  ray  personal  knowledge  when 
I  was  born,  but  my  mother  told  me  it  was  on  December  17,  1807, 
and  she  was  a  very  truthful  woman."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  good  lady's  veracity,  either  as  to  this,  or  as  to  the  further  fact 
that  the  place  of  birth  was  the  farmhouse  of  Haverhill,  on  the 
Merrimac  River,  Massachusetts.  The  parents  were,  of  course^  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  so  that  the  poet  inherited  with  his  birth 
little  more  than  the  memory  of  centuries  of  persecution,  which  had, 
however,  no  doubt  some  share  in  putting  the  iron  in  his  blood  which 
was  to  make  of  him  the  poetic  warrior  for  a  downtrodden  race. 
Whittier,  like  Burns  and  Hogg,  was  brought  uj)  to  the  life  of  the 
farm,  working  so  hard  that  only  during  occasional  inter\'als  was  he 
able  to  get  to  school.  The  family  acres  were  neither  many  nor  very 
productive;  and  thus  it  was  that  during  the  long  winters  the  house- 
hold revenues  had  to  be  increased  by  some  kind  of  Indoor  industry 
suited  to  the  place  and  season.  The  making  of  shoes,  as  a  rule, 
employed  the  elders,  while  the  boys  did  the  work  of  the  bam,  and 
brought  home  from  the  meadows  the  "sharp,  sickle-edged  grass  ** 
which  the  young  cattle  would  eat  in  midwinter.  The  poet  himself 
has  told  us  of  the  wonder  and  terror  of  those  wide  and  perilous 
meadows  over  which  he  used  to  wander  and  toil  in  his  earlier  years. 
They  were  fall  of  snakes — striped,  green,  dingy  water-snakes,  adders 
and  black  snakes — creatures  of  which  he  had  "an  almost  Irish 
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^ iZ^iberator^  an  'anti-slavery  organ,  and  thenceforward   all   Whittier's 

»i;Tiergics  as  well  as  his  verses  were  consecrated  to  the  deliverance  of 
Ais  countrymen  from  the  narrowing  despotism  which  was  then  the 
national  curse  of  America.  It  was  no  small  matter  in  those  days  to 
lake  the  side  of  right  against  might  in  the  interests  of  the  negro.  As 
Bryant  has  pointed  out,  the  Quaker  poet  championed  the  slave  when 
to  say  anything  against  slavery  was  "to  draw  upon  oneself  the  bitter- 
est hatred,  loathing,  and  contempt  of  the  great  majority  of  men 
ihroughout  the  land."  Once  the  office  of  the  newspaper  of  which 
•the  poet  was  editor  was  sacked  by  an  angry  mob  ;  once  he  had  to 
flee  one  way  while  Garrison  fled  another,  both  being  pursued  by  a 
crowd  which  would  have  as  readily  strung  them  up  to  the  lamp-posts 
OS  they  had  strung  up  the  negroes  who  already  dangled  there.  When 
he  was  living  ori  the  paternal  farm  at  Haverhill,  an  old  friend  from 
Boston  came  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been  appointed  a  delegate 
to  a  convention  about  to  Le  held  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  National  Anti-Slavery  Society.  From  this  time  onward  for 
many  a  year  the  poet  led  the  life  of  a  martyr.  Soon  after  he  was  at 
Philadc*l[)hia  editing  the  Pennsylvania  l'r€€man^zx^i\  assisting  to  erect 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  which  was  being  reared  in  order  that  there  might 
be  in  the  city  at  least  one  edifice  in  which  the  principles  of  liberty 
could  be  discussed  freely  and  without  fear.  The  halt  had  barely  been 
dedicated  when  it  was  fired  by  an  angry  mob,  and  with  it  perished  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  editor  of  the  Pennsyhania  Frteman, 

The  battle  was  fierce  and  obstinate,  for  the  enemy  was  strong,  and 
long  was  the  issue  dubious,  but  in  the  darkest  hour  the  jwet  never 
faltered.  As  the  author  of  "  Letters  to  Living  Authors  "  remarks, 
with  a  faith  as  unflinching  as  that  of  our  own  Cromwell,  he  and  the 
noble  company  whose  cause  was  his  held  on,  growing  ever  the  more 
determined  the  heavier  the  odds  against  him.  When  Church  and 
State  opposed  him,  lie  defiantly  and  scornfully  asked  regarding  the 

free  citizen: — 

Must  he  l>e  lold  his  freedom  stands 

On  hilavcry's  dark  foundations  strong— 

Oa  breaking  hearts  and  fettered  hands, 
On  robbery  and  crime  and  wrong  ? 

That  ait  his  fathers  taught  is  vain — 

Tlial  Freedom's  emblem  is  the  chain  ? 

The  moneyed  opposition,  stung  iiato  defiant  rage,  after  prophesy- 
ing failure,  asked  who  and  what  was  this  young  poet  that  he  should 
presume  to  disturb  the  economy  of  Nature — that  he  should  dictite  to 
his  superiors,  the  holders  of  human  property,  whose  rights  were 
perhaps  equal  to  those  of  the  Deity  Himself?    He  was  unknown^ 
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^^  Haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the  land  *' ;  but  some  chivalry  is 
■^*  left  in  the  breast  of  the  old  sea-captain,  who  speaks  out  : — 

*'  Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver — pack  with  coins  of  Spanish  gold, 
From  kccl-piecc  np  to  deck-plank,  the  room&ge  of  hci  hold  ; 
By  the  living  God  who  made  me  !  I  would  sooner  in  year  bay 
Sink  ship,  and  crew,  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child  away  !  " 

So  the  girl  receives  her  freedom,  and  immediately  her  voice  rises 
heaven  in  a  song  of  praise  for  her  deliverance  : — 

*'  Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life !  — to  Him  all  praises  be, 
Who  from  the  bands  of  evil  men  hath  set  Mis  handmaid  free  ; 
All  praise  to  Him  before  Whose  power  the  mighty  arc  afraid, 
WTio  lakes  Ihc  crafty  in  the  snare  which  for  the  poor  is  laid  1 " 

Trenchant  and  telling  are  the  satirical  denunciations  of  the  clergy 
"^ho  gave  their  countenance  to  a  great  meeting  held  at  Charlestoa 
in  favour  of  slavery. 

Just  God  I  and  these  are  they 

Who  minister  at  Thine  altar,  God  of  Right  ! 
Men  who  their  hands  with  prayer  and  blesi>ing  lay 
On  Israel's  Ark  of  light ! 

^\^lat  \  servants  of  Thy  own 
Merciful  Son,  who  came  to  seek  and.  save 
The  homeless  and  ihe  outcast— fettering  down 

The  tasked  and  plundered  slave  ! 

These  and  other  verses  of  a  like  kind  show  the  moral  purpose  of 
Whitlier's  early  work,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  element 
for  the  critic  who  would  duly  determine  his  ultimate  position  as  a 
singer.  And  in  that  connection,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
one  cannot  miss  the  resemblance  between  him  and  the  other  two 
distinguished  American  poets  whom  after  so  short  an  interval  he 
has  followed  to  the  Silent  Land.  The  names  of  Lowell,  of  Whittier, 
and  of  Whitman  are  all  associated  more  or  less  with  the  Abolition 
struggle.  The  "  Biglow  Papers  "  and  the  '*  Harvard  Commemora- 
tion Ode,"  the  *' Monody  on  Lincoln,"  and  the  "Drum  Taps,"  are 
the  best  literary  expression  of  the  enthusiasms  which  "  nerved  the 
North  to  the  great  battle  for  freedom  and  for  the  Union,  and  which 
carried  it  victoriously  through  the  fight."  As  with  Whitman,  so 
with  Whittier,  these  enthusiasms  were  the  inspiration  not  only  of 
the  poet's  lyrics,  but  of  his  life  as  welt.  His  whole  man  was  enlarged 
and  formed  into  a  permanent  mould  by  the  inlluence  of  these  early 
days  of  struggle  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  as  one  of  the  last  veterans  of 
this  struggle  that  he  has  merited  the  praise  and  the  reverence  that 
are  receiving  expression  now  that  he  has  passed  away*  J 
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■besides  "  My  Playmate,"  in  which  he  refers  to  the  tender  passion 

His  that  entitled  "  Memories."     Mr.  Whittier  has  been  in  love,  and 

^kfor  a  moment  he  takes  us  into   his   confidence.     The  glimpse   is 

H  valuable,  if  only  to   assure  us  of  his  common  clay.     As  has  been 

^Ksaid,   there  is    something   unhuman  if  not  inhuman  about  a  man 

H%ho  has  never  been  in  love,  but  the  American  poet  has  been 
"there,"  and  has  j^rofited  by  the  experience,  as  all  good  men,  espe- 

H  dally  old  bachelors,  da 

^L  I  feci  its  glow  upon  my  cheek, 

^K*  Its  fulness  of  the  heart  is  mine, 

^ As  when  I  leaned  to  hear  thee  spealc, 

^^^^^^^^  Or  raised  my  doubtful  eye  to  thine. 

^^^^^^^^  I  hear  again  thy  low  replies, 

^^^^^^^By  feel  thy  ami  within  my  own, 

^^^^^^^B  And  timidly  again  uprise 

^^^^^^^^K  The  fringed  lids  of  hazel  eyes, 

^^^^^^^^^  With  soft  brown  tresses  overblown. 

^^^^^  Ah  !  memories  of  sweet  summer  eves, 

^P^^  Of  moonlit  wave  and  willowy  way, 

H  i  Of  stars  antl  flowers  and  dewy  leaves, 

H  And  smiles  and  tones  more  dear  than  Ihcy  ! 

P  His  poems  dealing  with  individual  characters  arc  notable,  as  the 
Times  remarked,  for  iheir  individuality  and  their  graphic  force.  Take 
"  Cassandra  Souihwick "  for  example,  where  we  see  portrayed  a 
veritable  woman,  noble  in  her  tribulations  and  glorious  in  her 
triumph;  or  *' Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  a  splendid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  man,  and  all  the  more  praiseworthy  that  it  was 
wrung  from  the  lips  of  an  opponent.  The  Quaker  poet  saw  the 
Virginian  slave-holder  as  he  was — a  man  to  be  known  and  respected. 
Some  of  his  ballads  are  among  the  best  that  the  century  has  given 
us,  full  of  charm  and  pathos,  and  as  pure  and  fresh  as  the  mountain 
breezes.  That  one  of  "Annie  and  Rhoda"  brims  over  with  the 
feeling  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  emotions.  One  sister 
has  a  lover,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  night  the  younger  one  hears 
him  call  upon  her  name  as  he  is  drowning  at  sea.  *'  Thou  licsi !  " 
says  the  elder  girl ;  "  he  never  would  call  thy  name. 

I  "  If  he  did,  I  would  pray  the  wind  and  sea 

To  keep  him  ever  from  thee  and  me  I'* 

But  the  younger  girl  is  assured  her  sister's  betrothed  is  really  dead, 
and  she  can  now  avow  the  love  she  had  never  told.  The  ballad 
ends  thus ; — 

**  The  wind  and  the  waves  their  work  have  done  j 
We  shall  see  him  no  more  beneath  the  sun« 

Liule  vrill  reck  that  heart  of  thine ; 
Ii  loved  him  not  with  a.  love  Uke  mVne. 
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'^,  then,  was  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.     His  work,  if  not  great, 

^ast  been  earnest  and  genuine,  and  there  is  surely  enough  in 

*-^d.  down  his  name  to  future  generations  aJong  with  the  names 

^gfellow  and  Lowell,  Bryant  and  Poe,  Whitman  and  Holmes. 

y  case,  he  will  always  be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  used 

^ents  in  the  highest  service  to  which  it  was  possible  to  put  them. 

writer  addressing  him  once  said^  "  You  have  done  what  you  could 

our  fellow-men  ;  you  have  fought  the  battle  of  the  weak,  and 

:d  to  raise  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed.     There  is  a 

higher  than  the  laurel  of  the  poet — the  glory  of  good  deeds 

in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity  \  and  it  is  yours.    Yon  are  a 

a  true  and  sweet  one,  and  something  better/* 

T,    CUTHBERT  HADDEK. 
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The  most  familiar  cases  of  aid  and  self-abnegation   are   to  be 

[found  among  gregarious  and  social  animals.      In  the  herbivora  the 

lerd  will  aid  the  individual  j  the  majority  of  birds  and  land  animals 

and  fight  for  their  young,  some  will  die  for  them.     But  these  are 

ir  less  striking  instances  than  others  less  obvious  to  ordinary  observa- 

ion.     The  popular  literature  of  natural  history  has  made  the  ant  and 

Ithe  bee  so  well-known  to  us,  it  would  seem,  that  we  leave  them  out 

iof  philosophical  speculation.     The  mutual  dependence  of  worker  and 

soldier  in  the  termite  community,  the  certain  harmony  of  disposition 

and  desire  between  them,  is  surely  forgotten  when  the  "struggle  for 

Icxistence"  is   spoken  of  as  one  chaotic  scramble.     Here,  growing 

indeed  out  of  the  very  conditions  of  that  struggle,  is  an  instance  of 

temperance  and  concession.     In  an  anthill  the  rigour  of  competition 

has  been  softened,  to  the  benefit  and  triumph  of  the  species.      But 

these  cases  of  peaceful  assoctaiion  are  the  merest  beginnings  of  such 

unions,  as  a  more  careful  analysis  of  zoological  and  botanical  fact 

displays.     It  is  in  what  are  called  colonial  organisms  that  we  find 

the  next  more  pronounced  phase  of  co-o]>erative  activity. 

Beginning  wiih  such  types  as  the  coral  polyps,  wc  find  individuals 
resembling  one  another  in  form  and  needs,  but,  because  their  food- 
supply  is  sufficient,  living  harmoniously  together,  linked  as  tlie 
Siamese  twins  were  linked,  by  their  bodies,  and  building  up  one 
common  skeleton.  In  their  relatives,  the  hydrozoa,  wc  find  another 
step  along  the  line  of  organisation.  Tree-like  forms  occur,  made  up 
of  a  branching  system  of  polyps,  with  a  common  circulating  system 
and  a  community  of  feeling  ;  but  here  the  individuals  are  not  all 
alike.  Some  spread  eager  fingers  through  the  water  for  food  ;  some 
areconcernedpnly  in  thebuddingoffofcolonisingmedusaL',  which  swim 
away  to  reproduce  the  kind  in  fresh  localities.  This  division  of  labour 
is  still  greater  in  one  subordinate  grou[>,  the  Siphonphora,  In  such 
a  form  as  Physophora  there  is  a  collection  of  diverse  individuals, 
some  of  which  cater  for  the  colony,  some  of  which  are  mere 
aggressive  batteries  of  stinging  cells  ;  some  act  as  protective  cover- 
ings, some  as  egg-forming  cases,  and  one — like  a  scientific  essayist — 
crowns  the  colony  and  secretes  gas  to  lighten  it,  as  it  floats  through 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Here  evidently  there  is  something  else 
than  competition  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  these  various  united  zooids. 
These  numerous  creatures,  each  e<[uiva]ent  to  an  ordinary  animal, 
have  foregone  the  struggle,  and  merged  themselves  into  a  higher 
unity.  The  same  thing  happens  ordinarily  in  the  sponges.  The 
great  group  of  the  Polyzoa  is  made  up  of  similar  higher  unities,  aad 
those  near  relations  oi  the  vertebrata,  the  Asc\dVaus,  VncXus^^  eoWtvva^. 
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side  the  scope  of  this  paper  ;  it  will  suffice  now  to  state  that  no 
zoologist  or  botanist  of  repute  appears  to  ha'  ."Uiy  doubt  that  the 
higher  animals  and  the  higher  plants  are  alike  descended  from  such 
forms,  and  arc,  in  fact,  colonics  of  imperfectly-separated  amoeboid 
cells.  Here,  then,  we  realise  that  a  thing  essentially  dilTerent  from 
competition,  the  co-operative  union  of  individuals  to  form  higher 
unities,  underlies  the  whole  living  creation  as  it  appears  to  our  unaided 
eyes.  How  complete  that  union  is  let  our  sense  of  individuality 
testify.  The  oldest  fossils,  the  age  of  which  the  geologist  indicates 
by  such  purely  s>*mbolical  expressions  as  fifty  and  a  hundred  million 
of  years,  are  remains  of  creatures  consisting  of  many  "  cells,"  and 
before  that  time,  therefore,  their  first  ancient  experiments  in  co- 
operation had  been  made  and  had  succeeded, 

A  very  curious,  and  to  some  minds  a  fascinating  line  of  specula- 
tion, may  be  noted  before  we  conclude.  In  the  amoeba  we  have  an 
isolated  animal  of  one  ccllj  in  the  great  majority  of  animals  we  have 
a  union  of  many  cells  ;  among  the  hydrozoa,  ascidians,  and  polyzoa 
these  unions  again  unite  into  unions  of  a  higher  order.  In  the  gre- 
garious assembly  of  cattle,  in  the  social  intercourse  of  rooks  and 
wolves,  and  men  also,  we  have  the  faint  beginnings  of  such  a  further 

t  synthesis,  into  the  herd,  the  pack,  the  fiock,  or  the  party.  How  far 
may  we  speculate  in  the  future  of  further  developments  of  the  co- 
operative principle  ?  Certain  cities — Jerusalem,  Florence,  imperial 
and  pontifical  Rome — arc  no  mere  aggregates;  they  have  a  unity 
and  distinctive  character,  an  initiative  and  an  emotion  of  their  own. 
Again,  we  have  ships  that  seem  to  have  an  individuality  not  entirely 
subjective.  \Ve  perceive  now  in  the  Socialist  a  bold  ambition  for 
such  a  synthesis  ;  we  realise  his  drift.  The  village  commune  of  the 
future  will  be  an  organism  ;  it  will  rejoice  and  sorrow  like  a  man. 
Men  will  be  limbs—even  nowadays  in  our  public  organisations  men 
^are  but  members.  One  ambition  will  sway  the  commune,  a  perfect 
fusion  of  interest  there  will  be,  and  a  perfect  sympathy  of  feeling. 
Not  only  will  there  be  "forty  feeding  like  one,"  but  forty  writhing 
like  one,  because  of  toothache  in  its  carpenter  or  rheumatics  in  its 
agriculturalists. 

The  recent  work  undertaken  by  physiologists  to  investigate  the 
behaviour  of  the  peculiar  corpuscles  in  ihe  body,  the  phagocytes, 
lends  colour  to  this  vision.  These  strange  unities  wander  through 
the  body,  here  engorging  bacteria,  and  there  crowding  at  an  inflamed 
spot  or  absorbing  an  obsolete  structure.  They  have  an  appearance 
of  far  more  iniliaiive  and  freedom  than  a  factory  hand  in  the  body 
politic  It  is  as  starUing  and  grotesque  as  it  is  scLenti£\ca.U^  Vt>ia, 
VOL.  ccLXXiir.    wo.  1943.  Y  V 
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THE  dramatic  event  of  ihe  dead  month  has  been  the  curious 
little  discussion  which  the  enterprising  Pail  Mali  Gazette  has 
started  in  its  columns  under  the  title  of  "Why  I  Don't  Write  Plays/* 
The  discussion  is  dueori^iinaUy  lo  the  restless  energy  of  Mr.  William 
Archer.  Mr.  Archer  thinks  that  the  British  drama  is  not  brilliant — 
in  which  I  quite  agree  with  him  ;  but  he  thinks  it  is  to  be  bettered 
by  the  forcing  of  all  sorts  of  reluctant  novelists  into  the  writing  of 
plays — in  which  I  do  not  agree  with  him  at  all.  But  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  look  the  matter  up,  and  wrote  to  a  number  of  our  leading 
novelists  to  ask  them  why  ihcy  didn't  write  ptays,  and  what  their 
views  were  on  the  present  divorce  between  literature  and  the  drama.  A 
great  number  of  the  novelists  addressed  have  replied.  One  of  the  first 
and  one  of  the  most  important  replies  came  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 
Mr.  Hardy's  remarks  appeal  to  me  with  a  peculiar  interest,  because 
Mr.  Hardy  has  been  good  enough  to  give  mc  his  permission  to 
dramatise  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  painful  of  the  stories 
that  compose  the  "Group  of  Noble  Dames."  Mr.  Hardy  is 
very  much  lo  the  point.  He  thinks  the  divorce  of  fiction  from 
the  drama  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  stage,  but  no 
injury  to  literature.  He  has  occasionally  had  a  desire  to  produce  a 
play,  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  write  the  skeletons  of  several,  but  has 
no  such  desire  in  any  special  sense  just  now.  His  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  novel  to  the  drama  are  very  cogent.  He  considers  that 
*'  in  general  the  novel  affords  scope  for  getting  nearer  to  the  heart  and 
meaning  of  things  than  docs  the  play  :  in  particular,  the  play  as  nowa- 
days conditioned,  when  parts  have  to  be  moulded  to  actors,  not 
actors  to  parts ;  when  managers  will  not  risk  a  truly  original  play  ; 
when  scenes  have  to  be  arranged  in  a  constrained  and  arbitrary  fashion 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  scene-building,  although  spectators  are 
absolutely  indifferent  to  order  and  succession,  provided  they  can 
have  set  before  them  a  developing  thread  of  interest.  Tho  reason  of 
this  arbitrary  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  that  the  presentation  of 
human  passions  is  subordinated  lo  the  presentation  of  mountaL\i:vs, 
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morals?  .  .  .  One  would  fain  avoid  the  appearance  of  being 
offensive  or  impertinent ;  but,  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
average  novelist — the  novelist  whose  works  are  supposed  to  be  read 
by  '  the  lesser  public ' — could  hope  to  escape  being  rendered  publicly 
ridiculous  were  he  to  essay  ihe  suggested  feat.  If,  by  an  inipossi- 
bility,  he  could  go  the  round  of  the  London  theatres,  selecting  an 
actor  here  and  an  actress  there,  he  might  get  a  company  together  ; 
otherwise  he  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  That  terrible  *  tech- 
nique '  would  be  the  death  of  him.  Points  which  depend  for  their 
effect  upon  being  very  quietly  given  would  be  thrust  to  the  front 
with  cruel,  strident  emphasis  ;  ^randes  dames  would  strut  and  snort ; 
little  tricks  of  speech  and  manner  that  characterise  the  different 
classes  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  deal  would  be  replaced  by 
gestures  and  methods  of  enunciation  characteristic  of  nothing  at  all, 
except  the  British  stage  ;  emotions  common  enough  in  daily  life 
would  be  displayed  after  a  fashion  in  which  no  human  beinj;  off  the 
hoards  of  a  theatre  has  ever  dreamt  of  displaying  them  since  the 
world  began;  and  if  he  ventured  upon  a  timid  remonstrance,  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  told  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about.  The  bare  thought  of  what  it  would  ho.  like  is  enough 
to  make  the  average  novelist's  blood  curdle  in  his  veins." 

Jiut  Mr.  Norris  has  his  word  to  say  to  the  critics  who  call  upon 
him  and  his  fellows  to  do  something  towards  rendering  the  English 
drama  philosophically  and  technically  abreast  of  the  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  time,  *' Jump  upon  your  Pegasus — or  your  Rosinante — 
say  these  critics;  lay  your  doughty  pen  in  rest,  and  charge  against  that 
grim  square  of  foemen,  those  '  old  critics,'  those  '  actor-managers/ 
that  inveterate,  inexorable  *  technique.'  You  will  be  killed,  per- 
haps ;  still,  you  will  have  fallen  in  a  good  cause,  and  the  next 
squadron,  or  the  next,  may  be  more  fortunate. 

"  But,"  pleads  Mr.  Norri?,  "  if  you  come  to  that,  I  do  not  so  very 
much  want  to  be  killed.  I  have  my  little  position,  such  as  it  is,  in 
the  world  of  letters  ;  I  have  my  circle  of  readers,  who  treat  me  with 
a  kindness  more  than  equal  to  any  claims  that  I  may  possess  upon 
their  attention  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  fuhliling  my  modest  mission  tant 
Men  que  mal.  If  you  take  me  for  Don  Quixote,  it  becomes  at  once 
my  duty  to  inform  you  tliat  I  am  only  Sancho  Panza.  Permit  me* 
for  the  moment,  to  shelter  myself  hehind  the  backs  of  my  big 
brothers.  If  they  like  to  undertake  the  charge,  well  and  good.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that  they  ought  to  undertake  it,  and 
applause  shall  not  be  lacking  to  them  so  long  as  my  hands  and  lungs 
continue  to  serve  me.     Possibly,  being  so  b\g,,  vVve.'Y  Toa.^  Nx\\i.\«s^ 
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that  intellect  down  pretty  well  any  lines  he  pleases.  From  this 
peculiarity  the  English  novelist  is,  I  need  hardly  remark,  happily  free. 
We  English  writers  are  a  modest  and  retiring  race,  naturally  disposed 
to  believe  that  which  our  fellow-artists  tell  us  about  ourselves.  We 
have  been  told  we  could  not  write  plaj-s  by  those  who  were  supposed 
to  know.  Therefore  we  have  been  discouraged,  and  have  not  written 
them." 

But  it  would  seem  that  Lucas  Malet  does  not  yearn  to  write 
them,  does  not  want  to  be  lured  to  the  stage.  "  No,  I  for  one 
protest  against  a  new  departure.  We  have  experienced  the  worst  of 
the  printer  and  compositor  j  of  the  critics,  whose  arrows  fiy  by  day 
in  the  public  prints  ;  and  of  those  persons  with  a  conscience  and 
desire  for  our  souls'  good  whose  letters,  like  the  pestilence,  walk  in 
the  darkness  of  anonymity.  We  also  know  the  magazine  editor ; 
some  of  us  know — and  that  is  bitter  knowledge  indeed — the  slow 
torture  inflicted  by  the  illustrator — in  England,  for  they  do  these 
things  better  across  the  Atlantic  and  in  France.  Can  we  seriously 
be  required  to  add  to  all  these  woes  those  of  the  stage  manager,  the 
actors,  still  more  the  ladies  of  the  company,  the  scene-painter,  the 
costumier,  the  scene-shifters  and  carpenters,  the  very  important 
personage  who  directs  the  limelight  upon  the  face  of  our  expiring 
hero — the  whole /c/'jr»/;w/ of  the  theatre,  in  short,  including,  according 
to  Dumas /<V<',  the  fireman  whose  nod  means  damnation  ?  With  all 
due  deference  to  Mr.  Archer,  I  rtally  think  we  cannot.  It  />  too 
much." 

I  cannot  analyse  the]  utterances  of  all  the  writers.  Among  the 
best  must  be  classed  tlie  words  of  Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  words  whose 
cool  courage  and  uncompromising  frankness  come  like  a  favouring 
wind  across  the  fervour  and  the  foolishness  of  the  debate. 

It  is  a  queer  controversy  :  it  seems  to  me  to  be  also  rather  a 
barren  controversy.  WTiy,  in  Heaven's  name  !  should  people  be  called 
upon  to  write  plays  whether  they  want  to  or  whether  they  do  not 
want  to  ?  If  a  man,  or  woman,  has  it  in  him,  or  her,  to  write  a  good 
play,  he,  or  she,  will  write  that  good  play  and  have  done  with  it. 
Rut  good  plays  arc  not  to  be  obtained  by  eloquent  af)pcals  to 
the  writers  of  novels  to  "  come  over  and  help  us."  This  desperate 
attempt  to  force  an  art  that  ought  to  be  spontaneous  can  scarcely 
yield  good  fruit.  As  for  the  novelists  themselves,  they  seem,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  be  very  well  content  with  their  own  method  and  their 
own  material,  in  which,  at  all  events,  they  are  very  wise. 

JUSTIN   HUNTLY  Mt^OVRTHV. 
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[under  the  lead  of  Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  resulted  in  the 
[discovery  of  Wineland,  as  the  Northmen  named  the  countrj'  in 
[which  they  found  the  vine.  This  spot  our  author  takes  to  have  been 
[some  part  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

P  Christopher  Columbus. 

THE  views  of  Columbus  generally  which  Mr.  Payne  expresses  are 
not  likely  to  be  well  received  by  those  wlio  have  undertaken 
the  apotheosis  of  the  great  navigator.  Besides  stripping  Columbus 
[of  the  honours  awarded  him  throupsh  centuries,  Mr.  Payne  finds  much 
'in  his  character  to  condemn.  Humboldt  regarded  Columbus  as 
"above  all  things  an  observer  of  cosmical  Nature,  a  man  of  science, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  forerunners  of  modern  natural 
I  philosophy."  This  view  is  not  accepted  by  the  later  writer,  who  takes 
a  much  lower  estimate^  holding  that  his  tone  of  thought  belongs 
wholly  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  then  continues:  "His  ill-directed 
ambition,  his  sentimental  fidelity  to  the  monarchswho  hired  him,  and 
cheated  him  of  his  hire»  his  love  of  the  show  of  power  and  dignity, 
his  intolerance  of  any  theory  of  his  discoveries  except  his  own,  in- 
dicate a  temperament  far  indeed  from  that  of  the  philosopher :  and 
the  literary  work  which  employed  his  latter  years,  treating  of  the  pro- 
phecies which  he  had  conceived  himself  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  to  pass,  evince  a  mind  wholly  under  the  sway  of  a  gross 
and  narrow  theology."  Elsewhere  I  read  that  "  Columbus,  though  a 
great  seaman,  was  an  incompetent  governor,"  and  that  the  secret  of 
his  dogged  persistency,  both  when  recommending  his  scheme  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  when  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
the  Indies,  was  not  "  precisely  a  masculine  and  rational  faith  in  him- 
self and  the  cause.  It  was  part  of  his  creed  that  nothing  in  his  career 
was  really  a  matter  of  fortune,  and  that  he  was  in  all  things  an  in- 
strument chosen  by  the  Almighty  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
inscrutable  designs."  I  give  Mr.  Payne's  own  words,  and  leave  them 
to  be  regarded  as  rank  heresy  or  inspired  truth  according  to  the 
sympathies  or  convictions  of  the  reader. 

The  Exploration  of  Antarctic  Seas. 

THE  extreme  interest  now  taken  in  all  things  connected  with 
the  voyages  of  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  America  renders 
more  remarkable  the  neglect  that  has  long  been  exhibited  with  regard 
to  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  While  Arctic  seas  have  beeu  tTw^Voi^i\w?i^i^\Ocv 
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of  a  North-West  passage  or  in  pursuit  of  commerce,  the  cofresp 
ing  region  in  the  south  has  for  a  long  time  been  practically  negla 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Britain  is  still  in  the  van  of  di^oi 


and  that  four  Dundee  whalers  have  set  sail  for  Arctic 


seas  m  pq 


of  what  is  practically  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  vessels  are 
filled,  manned,  and  commanded,  and  are  furnished  with  meaa 
taking  observations,  meteorological,  magnetic,  and  other.  \ 
amount  of  success  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  a  voyage  of  this  class- 
far  the  f;iuna  and  flora  of  this  comparatively  unknown  region  ma 
expected  to  differ  from  those  of  the  North,  arc  matters  that  I  leai 
scientists.  My  satisfaction  is  derived  from  seeing  that  the  spiri 
enterprise  and  the  love  of  adventure,  and,  1  may  add,  the  search 
gain,  areas  keen  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  across  unkni 
seas  Columbus  held  on  undaunted.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  Br 
sailor  that,  though  at  the  utmost  disadvantage  as  regards  situaiioi 
remains  foremost  in  the  chase.  To  America  should  fall  the  respa 
bility  of  solving  the  great  mystery  of  the  South.  Perhaps  if  we 
little  the  task  will  fall  to  the  Australasians.  When  once  they  fa 
filled  themselves  to  the  new  home  of  Englishmen,  have  explored 
length  and  breadth  of  their  sj)lendid  continent,  and  settled  the  vea 
questions  connected  with  ihcir  political  future,  their  surplus  cnen 
may  be  devoted  to  the  soluLion  o{  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  imi 
lant,  of  remaining  geographical  problenos. 


Artificial  Food  and  Civilisation. 


^of  J 
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ONE  view  strongly  held  by  Mr.  Payne,  to  whose  "  History 
New  World  "  I  have  rucurred,  seems  likely,  with  some 
fications,  to  meet  with  acceptance.     It  is  that  the  ''organisation' 
food-provision  on  the  artificial  basis  has  been  combined  with  that* 
defence,  and  that  communities  in  which  these  combined  organisatioi 
have  been  fully  elaborated  have  extended  their  boundaries  at 
expense  of  others  whose  social  arrangements  were  less  advanced-' 
have  neither  time  nor  space,  if  I  had  the  abihty  and  disposition, 
show  what  seem  the  limitations  of  the  theory,  and  content  myself  w 
putting  it  before  my  readers,  many  of  wham  will  not  fail  to  turn 
Mr.  Payne's  volume.    The  transformation  of  human  society,  and 
features  which  distinguish  civilisation  from  savagery,  are  thus  att 
buted  to  "  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  for  a  natural  basis  of  su 
sistence."      Upon   the   savage,  as  upon   the   ci\ilised,   weighs   i 
necessity  of  staring  food,  a  lesson  taught  him  by  some  of  the  lo 
animals.    The  first  step  to  an  artificial  supply  is,  instead  of  m 
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»rage,  planting  seeds  or  roots  in  the  earth  to  iructif^  and  develop, 
domesticating  animals.  At  the  basis  of  advancement  stands 
le  domestication  of  the  ass,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  camel,  the 
leep,  and  the  goat  In  the  milch  animal,  and  the  greatly  increased 
roportion  of  multiplication  which  its  possession  implies,  is  found 
the  economic  basis  of  the  existing  settlement  of  the  Old 
^orld"     America  was  practinnlly  destitute  of  "  those  animals  which 

the  Old  World  were  bred  and  fed  in  domestication  in  order  to 
teld  a  constant  supply  of  milk  for  human  consumption.  In  this 
ict  Mr.  Payne  sees  the  most  important  among  the  causes  of  the 
ickwardness  of  the  American  aborigines.  For  the  further  develop- 
lent  of  this  interesting  second  theory  the  "  History  of  the  New 
^orld  "  must  be  consulted. 


What  People  Read. 

WHAT  books  do  the  majority  of  people  read  by  preference? 
If  I  may  trust  the  librarians  of  local  I-ondon  libraries,  fiction 
enjoys  an  uncontested  supremacy.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected. 
According  to  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Brentford  Free  Public 
Library^a  juvenile  institution  with  no  embarrassing  variety  of  choice, 
as  it  contains  only  4,092  volumes  in  all — the  two  most  popular  books 
with  the  Brentfordians  are  Blackmore's  "  Lorna  Doone  "  and  Edna 
Lyall's  **  In  the  Golden  Days,"  both  of  which  had  been  taken  out 
sixty-five  times.  Confining  oneself  only  to  the  same  class  of  litera- 
ture, one  finds  Bcsant's  **  Kathcrine  Regina,"  Macdonald's  "  Robert 
Falconer,"  Kingsley's  " Westward  Ho  ! "  and  Holmes's  "Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  continue  in  a  diminishing  degree  of 
popularity.  Some  heavier  fare  was  there  for  more  practical  minds, 
Cassell's  "  Popular  Educator"  having  been  taken  out  forty-onetimes. 
Opposite  Cross's  "  Life  of  George  Eliot  ^'  is  the  number  thirty,  and 
opposite  Stanley's  "In  Darkest  Africa,"  ihirty-five.  Darwin's 
"  Descent  of  Man  "  was  read  fifteen  times,  Swedcnborg's  "  Heaven 
and  Hell"  fourteen,  and  Farrar's  "St.  Paul"  thirteen.  Very  in- 
teresting are  these  statistics,  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
were  one  inclined  to  moralise,  are  significant.  Until  I  know  the 
general  constitution  of  the  library  I  cannot,  however,  reach  any  very 
satisfactory  results.  That  books  supplying  practical  information,  such 
as  the  "  Popular  Educator,"  are  in  favour  with  the  higher  class  of 
workmen  is  known  not  only  to  the  librarian  but  to  the  second-hand 
bookseller.  An  old  volume  of  some  trade  or  scientific  periodical, 
sold  for  a  few  pence,  wilt  attract  the  attention  of  a  workman  wKo^  \vtt 
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Johnson  choosing  an  arithmetic  for  a  compa^en  de  voyage^  knows 
that  its  contents  will  not  soon  be  exhausted.  The  only  boob 
belonging  to  past  literature  that  are  given  are  Swedenborg's  "  Hea^Tcn 
and  Hell,"  before  mentioned,  "*^Isop's  Fables,"  taken  down  tweniT- 
iwo  times,  and  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  taken  down  twenty. 


What  is  Read  bv  Youth? 

I  SHOULD  like  full  statistics  as  to  what  is  generally  read  brtbc 
younger  generation  besides  the  brillbntly  amusing  pages  of  the 
Idler  and  other  redhot  novelties.  In  fiction,  even,  are  the  oM 
masters  forgotten  by  the  young?  That  Scott  is  still  popular  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  endless  editions  of  the  Wavcrlcy  Novels  see  the  light. 
Men  of  culture  will  never  deny  themselves  the  delight  of  reading 
"Joseph  Andrews"  and  *'Tristram  Shandy,"  and  will  turn  at  times  to 
"  Peregrine  Pickle  "  and  "Clarissa  Harlowe."  New  editions  of  lane 
Austen  even  see  the  light  Docs  anyone,  however,  in  these  days  tale 
up  the  novels  of  Captain  Marryat,  the  breeziest  and  the  most  side- 
splitting volumes  ever  written?  Is  Mrs.  Radcliffc  clean  forgotteii, 
with  her  romances  of  myster>';  or  lovely,  piquante  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
with  her  delightful  pictures  of  society?  I  was  aghast  to  hear  the 
other  day,  and  was  a  little  incredulous  also,  that  the  days  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  are  over,  and  that  few  now  in  France  reid 
*'  Monte  Cristo"  or  "  La  Reine  Margot."  I  was  told  even,  by  the 
same  authority,  himself  a  distinguished  author,  that  the  raste  for 
Hugo  among  the  young  generation  was  dying,  and  that  it  was  only  older 
men  that  turned  to  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris"  and  "  Les  MiserablesJ 
That  the  actual  is  the  most  palatable  to  men  may  be  granted, 
oblivion  cannot  tread  so  closely  as  this  upon  highest  accomplishm 
A  curious  trait  of  the  British  workman  I  must  supply.  I  had  » 
workman  to  make  the  bookshelves  a  fresh  provision  of  which  an  ex- 
panding library  rendered  constantly  necessary.  He  was  one  of  the 
honestest  and  worthiest  men  I  ever  knew,  and  had  by  industry  raised 
himself  and  his  family  to  a  respectable  position.  He  was  to  some 
extent  a  reader.  I  possessed  a  copy,  in  many  volumes,  of  a  good 
edition  of  Shakespeare  which  had  been  scorched  in  a  fire,  but  wa^ 
for  reading  purposes  uninjured.  This  I  gave  him,  telling  him  he 
might  carry  the  volumes  home  at  his  leisure.  The  gift  was  quite 
unprized,  and  the  later  volumes  were  not  taken  away.  I  have  strong 
doubts  whether  Shakespeare  is  much  read  among  the  operatives. 
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ARE  you  the  girl  who  did  it  ?  " 
*'  I,"  said  Norah,  with  a  smile,  "am  the  girl  who  did  it." 

All  day  long  and  ever>'  day,  come  wet,  come  wind,  come  sun- 
shine, Norah,  the  girl  at  the  ferry,  poled  the  punt  backwards  and 
Ibrwards  across  the  river,  and  many  people  lately  had  come  to  be 
ferried  across  by  her.  They  thought  there  was  an  honour  in  being 
ferried  across  by  the  girl  who  had  done  the  thing  to  which  the  vicar's 
wife  from  the  next  parish  alluded  in  the  question  given  above. 

"Tell  me,"  continued  the  lady,  "all  about  it.  I  must  hear  it 
from  your  own  lips.  I  will  sit  here,  at  the  end  of  the  punt,  and  hear 
the  story  from  your  own  lips." 

"  It  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all,"  Norah  replied,  but  placing  a 
cushion  at  the  end  of  the  punt  for  the  greater  ease  of  the  old  lady, 
and  then  standing  before  her  in  picturesque  garb,  sleeves  rolled  up 
to  the  elbows,  wide-brimmed  hat  slantwise  on  her  head  as  a  shield 
directed  against  the  blazing  afternoon  sun»  and  one  hand  on  the  top 
of  the  punt  pole,  planted  on  the  outward  side  of  her  moored  craft  to 
keep  it  steady  at  the  landing-i>lace.  "  Less  than  nothing,  Mrs.  Marcus." 

"  But  I  don't  think  so,  my  dear,  and  I  want  to  hear  your  own 
account  of  it." 

VOL.  ccLxxiii.    NO.  1943.  ^  ^ 
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"  Why,  you  sec,**  Norah  began,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
broad  stream  that  even  in  that  summer  weather  swirled  and  e< 
turbulently  by,  "  why,  you  see,  I  had  just  ferried   the  pic-nic 
across,  anri  noticed  what  a  pretty  little  girl  it  was  they  had  with  tl 
and  so  had  watched  them  making  their  preparations  for  tea  besid 
bank,  when,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a  scream  and  saw  the  poor 
thing  in  the  water.     What  was  it,  on  a  summer  day,  to  have  gon 
after  the  child  and  brought  her  out?    Anyone  would  have  doi 
placed  as  I  was.     They  couldn't  have  helped  doing  it  ;  and  it 
worth  a  word." 

"It  would  have  been  a  brave  thing,  standing  alone.  But 
not  your  first  rescue,"  Mrs.  Marcus  said,  with  admiring  eyes  hfl 
dimmed  by  the  spectacles  through  which  they  glanced  up  at  th< 
strong  figure  and  the  handsome  gipsy  face. 

"  Old  Clark,  when  he  got  tipsy  and  fell  out  of  my  punt  last  \ 
in  the  twilight  ?  Oh,  I  couldn't  drown  a  passenger,  you  know 
would  ruin  business." 

"You're  a  remarkable  girl !  "  Mrs.  Marcus  returned,  still  loo 
admiringly  at  face  and  figure.  "  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  I 
you're  contented  with  your  life,  living  all  by  yourself  in  that  fl 
hut  (which  you  keep  as  neat  as  a  new  pin),  and  that  you  woofl 
like  to  tr)'  a  new  life — I  don't  like  to  say  a  better  station  of  life,  so 
the  noble  things  you've  done  in  your  present  one — someurl 
else?" 

"  1  do  mean  it,  Mrs.  Marcus,  honestly,  P'r'ai>s  if  Td  been  \ 
to  arrange  things  for  myself  I'd  have  had  one  or  two  things  diffev 
I'd  have  liked  poor  father  to  have  lived  on,  so  that  I  shouldn't  I 
been  quite  so  lonely  in  the  winter's  evenings,  PVaps  if  he  fa^ 
said  with  his  last  breath,  *  Norah,  keep  you  on  the  feny  !  Th< 
been  Jacksons  at  Swiftwater  Ferry  for  three  generations  ;  keep 
on  the  ferry,'  I'd  have  turned  to  something  else.  As  it  is,  you  sc 
why,  it's  as  it  is,  and  here  I  am,^' 

Then  Norah  laughed. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Marcus  rejoined,  "as  you  seem  to  11% 
and  as  you  are  so  useful  at  it,  perhaps  this  ferry  's  your  right  plac 
the  world.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  If  you'd  been  anywhere 
you  wouldn't  have  saved  two  lives,  I  expect.  Fancy  il !  What  dai 
you  must  have  been  in." 

"Not  very  much,  either  time,"  said  Norah,  laughing  .still. 
third  's  the  dangerous  time,  you  know.     When  that  comes  I  n 
careful." 

"  I  hope,"  replied  Mrs.  Marcus,  "  that  it  never  may  come  ! 
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"Oh,  I  don't  know.  If  it  does,  I'm  ready  for  it  !  Shall  I  punt 
you  across  ?  " 

"  If  you  please.  I  don't  know  that  there's  anything  pleasanter, 
on  such  a  day,  than  being  ferried  across  by  such  a  girl" 

It  was  such  a  manellously  responsive  craft  that  the  least  move- 
ment on  Norah's  part — a  mere  smile  of  hers  down  at  the  water — 
and  the  punt  was  out  in  the  stream,  moving  diagonally  across  it.  The 
exertion  was  of  so  slight  a  nature  to  Korah  that  she  spoke  as  uncon- 
strainedly  in  mid-stream  as  though  she  had  been  sitting  in  a  drawing- 
room  with  an  egg-shell  tea-cup  in  her  hands  in  lieu  of  the  long  pole 
that  bent  in  her  grasp  notwithstanding  the  apparent  ease  of  her 
movements. 

*'  It's  strange  to  me,"  she  said,  "  sometimes,  to  think  IVe  got  to 
make  just  the  same  allowance  as  father  had  for  the  current  ;  that 
there's  just  the  same  strength  in  the  current  now  that  there  used  lo 
be  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  learn  to  balance  myself  in  the 
punt,  a  little  mite  of  three  :  I've  changed  so  very  much  and  it  hasn't 
changed  at  all  ! " 

"And  won't,  my  dear,  I  expect,  for  the  next  five  hundred  years." 
"  Unless,  you  know,  they  come  to  make  that  bridge  they're  always 
talking  of,  and  so  do  away  with  me  altogether.     I  don't  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  present  age  at  all,  do  I  ?     I'm  sfich  an  old-world  institu- 
tion, you  see:  I  feel  as  if  I  belonged  to  the  gallant  days  when  "knights 
•were  bold,"  and  there  were  barons  holding  sway,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     When  there  was  chiv — what's  the  word,  Mrs.  Marcus  ?  " 
"  Chivalry,  my  dear  ?  " 
*  Yes  ;  but  I  wasn't  quite  clear  about  it" 

"  But  you  know  a  very  great  deal.  I  think  you  wonderfully  well 
educated." 

"  ^Ul  that  curate  who 's  gone  away,"  Norah  said,  with  a  grave  face. 
"  All  his  doings,  when  father  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  evenings. 
Night  work." 

They  were  nearing  the  opposite  bank  now,  and  Mrs.  Marcus 
looked  very  closely  at  the  handsome  gipsy  face,  and  wondered 
whether  the  rumour  were  true  that  poor  Mr.  Chex,  curate,  of  no  ex- 
pectations, had  been  wildly  in  love  with  his  pupil  and  would  have 
married  her  if  she'd  given  him  the  least  encouragement,  which  she 
wouldn't. 

In  the  final  sun-ey  of  that  face  as  the  end  of  the  punt  bumped 
on  the  bank,  Mrs.  Marcus  felt  she  wouldn't  have  been  greatly  surprised 
if  that  rumour  had  been  a  true  one. 

"Well,  my  dear."  she  said,  handed  out  by  Norah  with  the  greatest 
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care,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  wish  you  in  parting,  I'm  sure. 
like  to  see  you  where  you  are  ;  and  yet  I  don't  like  the  thought  of 
your  being  anywhere  else,  because  your  place  in  life  may  be  here,  you 
see.  But  I'm  very  glad  to  have  heard  the  story  of  the  rescue  from 
your  own  lips;  and  I  don't  in  the  least  grudge  the  mile-and-a-haJf 
out  of  my  way  to  come  and  hear  you  tell  it.     Good-bye." 

She  freely  and  cordially  held  out  her  hand  at  parting,  did  good  old 
Mrs.  Marcus.  Norah  shook  it  with  her  own  large  but  shapely  hand, 
and  then  got  back  into  the  punt  again,  while  the  old  lady  puffed 
away  up  the  two  or  three  steep  feet  of  loose  gravel  path  that  led  to 
the  footway  through  the  wood.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  those  two  or 
three  steep  feet  of  path,  however,  Mrs.  Marcus  turned  back  and 
called  out  : 

**  Perhaps,  my  dear,  the  age  of  chivalry  isn't  entirely  over  yet 
Perhaps,  if  you  keep  on  looking  as  steadily  into  the  stream  as  j-oa 
were  doing  when  I  came  upon  you  half  an  hour  ago,  one  day  youTl 
see  the  reflection  of  a  knight  there.     Who  knows  ? " 

*•  Ah  I"  laughed  Norah  back,  "who  knows?" 

Then  the  old  lady  went  her  way,  and  Norah,  remaining  with  her 
punt  where  she  was,  seemed  to  have  laid  the  advice  very  much  to 
heart,  for  she  sat  in  the  far  end  of  her  craft  and  stared  into  the  water 
with  all  her  might. 

She  might  have  so  stared  and  waited  for  a  period  of  half  an 
hour  ;  then  there  came  the  distant  sound  of  heavy-booted  footsteps 
breaking  coarsely  on  her  reverie,  and,  raising  her  head,  she  looked 
up,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  footsteps^  but  across  the  stream  to  her 
little  black-tarred,  two-roomed,  wooden  abode. 

The  sun  had  got  low  down  in  the  sky,  and  had  opened  a  banking 
account  with  both  windows  of  the  cabin,  and  paid  in  nothing  but 
gold  upon  those  two  gleaming  counters.  There  were  woods  both 
sides  the  river,  and  amongst  those  towards  which  Norah  was  glancii^ 
a  silver  moon  had  put  in  a  chaste  and  modest  appearance  to  bid  the 
sun  good-night ;  or,  perhaps,  seeing  the  sun  so  overburdened  by  gold 
— he  had  turned  the  whole  up-stream  to  that  precious  metal,  in  a 
molten  state  by  that  time=to  see  if  he  would  care  for  a  little  change 
in  silver. 

As  Norah  looked  appreciatively  at  all  this  natural  glory,  a  sharp 
whistle  arrowed  through  the  silence,  and  made  her  start.  It  was 
discharged  by  the  owner  of  the  heavy-booted  steps,  and  that  worthy 
stood  on  the  bank  whence  Mrs.  Marcus  had  previously  departed, 
and  looked  down  at  Norah.  He  was  a  particularly  agricultuial- 
Jooking  young  man,  w\tt\3t%ood-Tiw.wt^4fe.te.  tit  the  beefy  order;  and 
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its  appearance  was  not  enhanced  in  grandeur  by  a  very  sickly,  not 
to  say  sheepish,  expression  which  came  upon  it  when  it  cabght  sight 
of  the  dark  eyes  of  Norah  looking  up  at  its  own  jilacidly  bovine  ones. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  said  calmly,  "  so  you've  come.  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  be  long,  so  I  waited  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  coming 
across  for  you,  you  know,"  she  added  by  way  of  explanation.  '*  Get 
in,  NoakeSj  please." 

Noakes — the  only  name  he  ever  bore,  and  supposed  to  be 
Christian,  and  not  sur — though  nobody,  including  himself,  knew  for 
certain — went  down  the  bank,  deposited  his  basket  of  rush-plait, 
which  held  his  dinner  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  day,  upon  the  end 
seat  of  the  punt,  and  embarked. 

"Shell  oi  shove  'er  across?"  he  inquired,  looking  straight  up  at 
the  distant  moon  ;  but  presumably  leferring  to  the  punt,  with  which 
the  operation  would  be  more  useful  and  efficacious. 

Norah  also  appeared  to  understand  the  query  as  having  a  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  punt,  for  she  resigned  the  pole  into  the  vast 
hands  of  Noakes,  and  answered, 

"  If  you  like  you  can.     I'll  sit  down." 

Then  Noakes,  making  a  good  deal  of  noise  with  his  hob-nailed 
boots  on  the  lower  deck  as  he  stepped  to  and  fro,  began  to  "  shove 
'er  across." 

For  the  first  three  or  four  digs  of  the  pole  in  the  ribs  of  the  river 
Noakes  shoved  'er  across  in  silence  ;  then  he  turned  his  head  a  little 
to  get  a  look  at  somebody's  face,  and  shoved  'er  across  to  the  words, 
spoken  in  a  tone  of  the  sincerest  conviction, 

"  You  du  temight ;  that  you  du  ! 

"Do  what,  Noakes?" 

"  Look  uncommon — uncommon  sweet  ;  that  you  du." 

Then  Mr,  Noakes  shoved  'er  across  in  such  remarkable  fashion, 
that  the  pole  appeared  wrestling  with  him  to  see  which  should  be 
wholly  submerged  first. 

"Don't  be  stupid;  and  mind  what  you're  doing.  You'll  have 
the  punt  over  if  you  go  on  like  that." 

"  Noa,"  returned  Mr.  Noakes,  more  sheepishly  sickly  than  ever  ; 
*^  oi'll  shove  'er  across  all  right."    Which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  silence. 

When  he  got  out  he  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  back  across 
Norah  to  the  opposite  plantation. 

"Oi  s'pose  il  ain't  a  bit  o*  use  o'  my  speakin'of  the  thing  again?" 
he  inquired  very  despondently,  addressing  the  opposite  plantation, 
and  feeling  how  many  days'  growth  of  beard  he  had  on  his  chin  with 
a  large  rough  hand. 
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"  Not  a  bit,  Noakes,"  said  Norah  from  the  end  scat  of  the  pu 
« Pray,  don't ! " 

'*  It's  'ard,"  remarked  Mr.  Noakes,  still  trying  to  draw  the 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  into  conversation,  "  ter  see  yer,  di 
arter  day,  an'  not  ter  speak-     Mornin'  an'  night,  night  an'  momB 
you  taks  me  athirt  an*  across,  athirt  an*  across,  and  it  seems  it  nei 
ain't  no  use  me  speakin*." 

**And  I  don't  think  it  ever  will  be." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  oop  my  eighteen  shillin'  a  week,  you  understa 
— not  oi ;  but  oi'd  go  to  it  cv'ry  day,  an'  leave  'ee  to  the  fcny  'i 
Don*t  it  seem  a  pity,  now,  as  it  ain't  no  use  me  speakin'  ?  " 

Mr.   Noakes  was  quite  pathetic   in  this  appeal  to  the  oppoi 
plantation. 

"  But,'*   laughed   Norah   mischievously,    "  there's     Elms,    h 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Jessel  at  the  Hall,  and  he  has  thirty-five  shillings 
week  and  a  cottage  too,  and  I've  told  him  it's  no  use  speaking, 
tell  them  all  the  same — every  one." 


"An'   they're   all  jest   mad   about  'ee," 
opposite  planLation,  with    emotion.     ["Jest 


Mr.   Noakes 
raad.      Aint 


told 

it    *ani 


Doan't  'ee  think,  now,  as  it's  a  bit  'ard  ?  " 

Getting  no  immediate  reply  from  the  opposite  plantation, 
Noakes  looked  for  an  instant  in  Norah's  face,  and  then  looked  a« 
again  hurriedly,  with  his  hand  to  his  eyes. 

"  It  reg'lar  dazzles  me,"  he  explained. 

"Then  don't  look  at  it^  but  go  home,"  Norah  laughed. 

Mr.    Noakes   seemed    prepared  to  take   this   hint,    but    pau 
irresolutely  for  a  moment,  standing  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
other,  and  appearing  anxious  to  deliver  himself  of  some  great  se 
ment. 

"  Yer  face,"  he  said  heavily,  at  last,  *'  yer  face  is  sich  a  face  t| 
me,  that  when  I  sees  the  sun  I  thinks  o'  yer  face  direc'ly  :  an'  wb| 
\  sees  the  moon,  I  thinks  o'  yer  face  direc'ly,  I  du.  Yer  face  seed 
reg'lar  like  sun,  moon,  an'  stars  all  rolled  into  one  ;  fur  when  I  sei 
the  stars  I  thinks  o'  yer  face,  that  I  du.  It's  a  queer  thing,  so 
thought  rd  better  tell  yer." 

Thus  can  love  fertilise  the  rock^  and  make  flowers  spring 
blossom  in  the  dust  ! 

**I  did'nt  know  I  was  so  brilliant,"  Norah  laughed.     "Goa 
night,  Noakes." 

Then  did  Mr.  Noakes,  with   another  momentary  glance,  and 
sudden,  dazzled  turning  away,  address  a  hoarse  *'  Good  night"  to  til 
opposite  plantation,  shoulder  his  empty  basket  and  depart 
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"  Funny,"  said  Norah  to  herself,  and  thinking  of  Mrs.  Marcus, 

that  she  should  have  said  '  look  steadily  in  the  stream  and  one  day 

y'ou'll  see  the  reflection  of  a  knight  there ' ;  because,  when  I  sit  here 

^nd  wait  for  fares,  I  always  da  look  in  the  stream  :  and  the  footpath 

l~»appens  to  be  at  such  an  angle  that  I  always  do  see  my  fares  in  the 

■water  before  I  see  them  in  the  flesh.     Generally,  they're  such  awful 

faces   they  might  easily  frighten  anyone.     Well,   here  1  sit,   then, 

■waiting  for  the  knight  !     I  wonder  how  long  I  shall  have  to  wait  ?   1 

<io  believe  I'm  ready  for  him.     Nobody  knows  as  I  know,  every  day 

and  all  day  long,  how  lonely  I  feel.     I'm  sure  I've  a  warm  corner  for 

the  knight,  in  my  heart ;  and  that  I  could  make  him  very  cosy 

there  1 " 

I  It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  equally  brave,  tender,  and  true 
^Mromen's  hearts  there  are  in  the  world  this  moment  with  the  empty 
r     corner  for  the  knight  in  them,  and  with  the  power  to  make  htm  cosy 

II  there — if  he  would  only  come,  as  he  ought  to  do,  loyal  and  true  ! 
^H      Norah  began  to  sing  gently  to  herself,  and  to  watch  the  lights 
^^appearing  in  the  cottage  windows  of  her  nearest  neighbours,  two 

hundred  yards  away  \  and  then,  when  the  summer  night  was  fully 
fallen,  she  went  indoors  to  supper. 

Strange  girl,  strange  life  !  Strange,  oh,  doubly  strange  and  mys- 
terious river,  eternally  coiling  in  eddies  to  the  sea:  so  Ukethe  stream 
of  our  existence  upon  which  we,  stray  atoms  detached  from  time,  are 

outward  borne ! 

I 

II. 

The  summer  glided  by  upon  perfamed  wings.  The  river  became 
crowded  by  various  craft,  and  seemed  an  aquatic  Bond  Street. 
Norah,  taking  across  such  fares  as  required  that  attention,  would 
have  all  eyes  turned  to  her,  and  various  comments  would  be  audibly 
passed  upon  her  by  holiday-making  youths  from  distant  shops,  and 
by  youths  from  the  great  college  three  miles  away  up  stream.  All 
complimentary  comments,  and  well-meant;  but  insufferably  unpleasant 
to  the  girl,  who  began  to  And  the  possessing  of  that  intangible  attri- 
bute, a  "  reputation/'  is  not  unalloyed  bliss. 

At  last  the  summer  began  to  shiver  itself  away  in  fitful  winds  and 
showers.     The  fresh  greens  began  to  be  streaked  with  yellow. 

But  to  Norah,  sitting  daily  in  her  punt  and  looking  at  the  stream, 
no  true  knight  came 

At  last,  on  one  of  those  early  autumn  days  when  summer  seems 
to  have  come  back  to  look  for  something  it  has  left  behind,  Norah, 
in  the  old  picturesque  costume,  with  the  wide-brimmed  ha^.  w^qwVv^x 
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head,  searching  the  mirror  of  ihc  stream  as  it  glided  by,  soddenlf 
saw  a  totally  new  reflection  there,  and  wondered  whether  the  knight 
were  come.  At  least,  she  greeted  his  appearance  with  a  bludi  upon 
neck  and  brow  as  she  thought,  "  If  I  had  to  choose  a  knjghi,  he 
would  be  something  like  that !  *'  and  then  hesitated  before  she  looked 
up  from  the  reflection  in  the  stream  to  the  man  who  caused  it. 

Bertie  Vale  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  unconcernedly  upon  d»c 
bank,  looking  at  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  stream  with  the 
appreciative  glance  of  one  who  might  have  been  a  great  artist  if 
wealth  hadn't  numbed  his  natural  powers.  Finally,  he  came  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  said  civilly  to  the  girl  : 

"  May  I  trouble  you  to  take  me  over  ?  " 

Polite  as  a  true  knight  ever  should  be!  So  polite,  that  Norah 
she'd  never  said  anything  half  so  rude  to  any  stranger  before,  as  siie 
replied  : 

"  It's  no  trouble  ;  it's  my  business.** 

Vale  got  in  and  went  to  the  usual  seat  of  fares,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  punt 

•'  I  won't  ask  you  to  let  me  do  the  work,"  he  said  quietly,  as  be 
did  so.  "  I  can  sec  you're  independent,  and  would  rather  do  it 
yourself." 

"Yes,"  returned  Norah  abruptly,  "I  would." 

They  began  moving  across  the  stream,  Norah  making  the 
diagonal  allowance  for  the  current  that  her  great-grandfather  used  to 
make  for  it  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago. 

The  stranger  made  no  comment  on  an)lhing,  and,  when  the 
opposite  bank  was  reached,  said  ''Thank  you,"  paid  his  penny  and 
walked  away. 

"  A  melancholy  knight,"  Norah  thought,  glancing  after  him  ;  "but 
just  the  face  to  look  well  in  a  helmet.  Quite  a  pale,  dark-moustached, 
crusading  face  t  I  wonder  how  long  he's  going  to  sit  on  that  sble 
and  stare  dreamily  down  here  ?  And  I  wonder  what  his  great  trouble 
is?    He's  got  one,  I'm  certain." 

That  made  him  all  the  more  interesting,  she  told  herself,  as  she 
punted  back  to  the  shelter  of  her  liitie  cabin.  To  the  great  majority 
of  women,  a  man  with  some  profoundj  soul-searing,  secret  sorrow  (so 
long,  pcrhapsj  as  it  isn't  indigestion  or  homicidal  mania)  is  the  most 
interesting  and  delightful  experience.  For  all  women  conceive 
themselves  the  born  physicians  of  man— at  least,  in  all  heart-affection 
cases. 

Arrived  at  the  other  side  Norah  moored  her  craft  in  its  usual 
place,  and  taking  her  usual  seal  in  it  dreamily  watched  the  stranger 
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across  the  river  as,  still  sitting  lajtily  upon  the  stile,  he  prepared  to 
smoke  a  confidential  cigar. 

He  was  deeply  thoughtful  as  he  lighted  that  cigar,  and  performed 
the  operation  in  the  manner  of  one  who  didn't  expect  to  derive  any 
true  enjoyment  from  the  completed  task.  When  he  had  completed 
it,  however,  he  still  sat  on  the  stile  and  looked  back  over  the  river 
to  the  spot  whence  he  had  so  recently  come;  doing  it  all  in  the 
same  melancholy  and  half-hearted  manner. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  shorn  of  all  subterftige,  that  Bertie 
Vale  at  that  period  of  his  life  suHered  from  an  extremely  distressing 
optical  disturbance  which  took  the  form  of  presenting  to  his  eyes  the 
words  "  Lily  Tarleton,"  scrawled  in  very  big  letters  across  everything 
he  looked  at.  It  was  most  awkward  and  painful.  Even  then,  that 
bright,  still  autumn  day,  as  he  sat  there  on  the  stile  smoking  an  ex- 
cellent cigar,  he  saw  that  name  written  across  the  river  beneath  him, 
as  though  that  river  were  a  bill  and  she  had  accepted  it. 

That  very  thought  came  into  his  head  at  the  moment,  and  came 
into  it  in  a  most  melancholy  way — "Accepted  ('/ — though  she  has 
declined  me  \  How  very  dreary  !  and  yet,  even  now,  I  think  she 
declined  me  sadly— almost  regretfully.  I'm  sure  she  did.  Yes, 
even  though  she  wouldn't  give  a  reason.  Two  years  I  That^s  the 
time  I've  followed  her  like  a  dog,  and  not  spoken  for  fear  of  being 
premature  !  Then  I  speak,  and  get  declined  at  once.  Too  bad, 
altogether!  Well,  I've  done  with  her.  I'll  never  think  about  her 
golden  hair  and  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  delicate  little  figure,  any  more. 
Hang  me  if  I  do  !  I'll  have  a  complete  contrast.  Something  tall 
and  dark  and  queenly.  By-the-bye,  what  a  wonderful  creature  this 
ferry  girl  is! — and  she  answers  my  description,  tool  Presently  I'll 
go  down  and  see  what  she's  like  to  talk  to." 

A  man  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Bertie  Vale  is  in  a  ver>'  dangerous 
position.  The  danger  varies  in  accordance  with  the  temperament. 
One  man,  rejected,  shuts  up  his  heart  there  and  then  with  the 
snap  of  a  rat -trap,  and  has  done  with  the  business  of  romance  for 
the  residue  of  his  natural  life.  Another  man,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, becomes  what  maybe  called  "receptive."  He  has  been 
suddenly  expelled  Paradise,  and,  feeling  the  lack  of  it  very  badly,  sets 
to  work  as  speedily  as  he  can  to  enclose  and  plant  a  new  little  para- 
dise of  his  own.  It  isn't  on  quite  such  a  large  and  delightful  scale 
as  the  real  Paradise,  and  unworthy  of  a  capital  letter ;  but  it  is  a  very 
good  makeshift  while  it  lasts. 

Belonging  to  the  latter  order  of  the  noble  institution  Man, 
Bertie  Vale  went  down  from  the  stile  presently,  and  signalling  to  be 
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taken  into  the  punt  and  returned  whence  he  had  originally  come, 
paused  at  the  end  of  his  voyage  and  held  a  conversation  with 
Norah. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Vale,  in  the  course  of  it,  "  Fm  staying  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  this  place.  Only  staying  for  a  week.  Can't  tell 
you,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  I've  come  here.  Some  vague,  hypnotic 
suggestion,  I  suppose,  that  something  would  come  of  ray  coming 
here.  That's  the  only  way  I  can  account  for  the  action.  A  very 
rash  one." 

He  was  a  picturesquely-clad  individual,  artistically  attired  in  a 
soft  brown  suit,  surmounted  by  a  soft  brown  felt  hat.  In  his  button- 
hole was  a  rosebud  with  a  piece  of  maiden-hair  fern  for  back- 
ground. 

*'  Do  you  think  it  was  so  very  rash?"  asked  NoraK 

"Awfully!  Don't  you?  I  come  to  a  part  I've  not  the  least 
knowledge  of,  for  no  particular  purpose " 

"  Oh,  for  no  particular  purpose  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  purpose  do  you  suppose  I  have?" 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  come  to  get  the  better  of  something," 
Norah  replied  very  demurely.     "  People  do." 

"Influenza,  scarlet  fever,  or  something  of  that  sort?" 

"YeSf  and  other  things." 

"  What  other  things  ?     Heart  disease,  for  instance  ?  " 

A  mild  flash  of  humour  suggested  this  brilliance. 

"PVaps.     I  don't  know." 

She  was  standing  with  one  hand  on  the  top  of  the  pole  phmted 
in  the  river,  and  Bertie  sat  still  at  the  end  of  the  punt,  looking  up  at 
her.  He  thought  what  an  excellent  figure  she  had,  and  what  Hashing 
mischievous  eyes.  He  was  not  in  the  least  hurry  to  get  out,  and 
would  have  stayed  on  there  for  an  hour  or  two  longer  if  rfb  old 
woman  with  a  bundle  hadn't  turned  up  after  only  a  ten  minutes' 
interval  and  compelled  him  to  vacate  his  seat  and  depart 

When  Norah  came  back  and  moored  under  her  cabin  after  the 
voyage  with  the  old  woman,  she  noticed  that  the  rose  Bertie  Vale 
had  been  wearing  had  dropped  a  flake  of  crimson  snow  upon  the 
seat  of  her  craft.  She  picked  that  petal  up  and  held  it  in  her  hand 
for  a  short  space,  looking  closely  at  it. 

"If  he's  to  be  the  knight,"  she  thought,  *'I  ought  to  keep  this, 
and  show  it  him,  very  crisp  and  withered,  on  our  golden-wedding 
day  1 " 

Then,  with  a  smile,  and  quite  convinced  he  xvasn^t  the  knight,  and 
couldn't  be,  she  crumpled  up  the  perfumed  memento  of  her  recent 
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fare,  and  threw  it  far  out  into  the  stream.  "  There  are  worse  faics," 
she  told  it,  '*  than  that !     The  swift  clear  water,  I  love  it ! " 

Bertie  Vale  became  a  frequent  passenger  after  that  first  day. 
He  told  himself  he  had  discovered  a  unique  character,  and  that,  as 
a  man  deeply  interested  in  bits  of  character,  he  owed  it  to  himself  to 
itudy  this  one  well.  So  he  went  everj'  day  (being  a  persevering 
man)  for  the  purpose  of  studying  it. 

Such  persistent  usage  of  the  ferry  very  soon  had  the  local 
cifect  of  producing  gossiping  comments  of  all  sorts.  Mr.  Noakes 
was  deeply  affected. 

"Oi  knows  as  it  ain't  no  use  me  speakin'  now,"  he  told  the 
opposite  pbntation  ruefully  one  evening  when  Norah  had  brought 
him  across  from  his  daily  labour.  "  Not  a  bit.  Taint  likely, 
when  him  as  they  calls  Muster  Bertie  Vale  be  alius  'ere." 

**  Don't  be  a  fool,  Noakes,"  Norah  replied,  laughing.  "Was  it 
any  use  before  ?  I  didn't  even  know  his  name.  It's  not  a  bad 
name,  though,  is  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Noakes  could  only  tell  the  opposite  plantation  that  it  "  Were 
'ard,  that  it  were  !  " 

"  Hard  ?     HTiat  is  hard  ?  "  asked  Norah. 

**  Woi,"  returned  Noakes,  still  intent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  "  Oi  telled  'ee  as  yer  was  my  sun,  moon,  an'  stars,  an'  it's  'ard 
when  anything  goes  wrong  with  a  chap's  sun,  moon,  an'  stars  all  at 
onst,  that  it  be  !  " 

Then  Mr.  Noakes  departed  homewards,  extremely  disconsolate. 
Norah  looked  after  him  and  smiled. 

"  Poor  Noakes  ! "  she  thought ;  "  what  use  should  I  be  to  him,  if 
I  let  him  throw  himself  away  upon  me  ?  As  little  use  as  I  should 
be  to  Ber — Mr.  Vale,  if  I  let  him  throw  himself  away  upon  me  ! 
I'm  betwtxt  znd  between,  and  of  no  particular  use  to  anyone." 

There  was  no  conceit  in  thinking  the  might  probably  allow  Bertie 
Vale  to  make  a  cast  away  of  hira*elf  if  she  chose,  because  that  gentle- 
man, being  in  the  highly  receptive  state,  and  seeing  Norah  constantly, 
had  once  or  twice  come  very  near  making  a  formal  declaration  to 
her,  and  she  was  qtaick  enough  to  know  it  But  %hit  siglied  as  she 
■lade  the  admission.  "  I  wish,"  she  thrfught,  "  that  Mr.  Chex  had 
tao^t  me  a  little  more,  or  a  lutle  less,  so  that  I  wam'c  a  sort  of  half- 
way bouse  on  the  social  road." 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  thai  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  boor  psat 
ber  usual  tea-cime,  and  leaving  the  punt  moored  u\  its  wonted  station, 
she  went  into  the  cabin. 

The  sun  was  just  going  down,  and  it  slione  straight  into  the  little 
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room  and  nearly  killed  the  fire  in  the  small  grate  Norah  saw  it, 
and  taking  off  her  great  widc-biimraed  hat,  hung  it  over  the  back  of 
a  chair  in  front  of  the  stove,  "  The  kettle  will  never  boll  if  I  don't 
shelter  it  a  bit,"  she  thought.  Then  she  passed  through  into  her 
doU's-house  bedroom,  and  began  arranging  her  hair  before  the  liny 
little  cracked  looking-glass. 

She  took  especial  pains  over  the  operation.  "  I  wonder,"  she 
asked  herself,  "why  I  am  getting  so  particular?  I  don't  know  that 
too  much  neatness  suits  my  style  of  beauty."  Bui  all  the  time  she 
so  ruminated  she  was  changing  her  brown  stuff  bodice  for  a  brigi 
red  jersey,  that  was  quite  a  recent  extravagance  and  had  only  come 
home  that  afternoon. 

'*  I  thought  a  sort  of  livery  would  be  more  suitable  to  my  work," 
she  explained  to  her  conscience,  "and  red  's  a  good  livery  colour." 

When  she  got  back  to  the  outer  room  the  chair  with  ihe  hat  upon 
it,  and  the  ftre— indeed,  the  whole  grate— were  in  deep  shadow. 
Looking,  in  some  surprise,  to  see  the  cause  of  this  sudden  eclipse, 
she  saw  it  in  the  back  view  of  a  man  who  was  lounging  before  the 
open  door  on  the  outward  side. 

A  deep  flush  came  upon  Norah's  face  as  she  saw  who  the  man 
was ;  and  the  man,  hearing  the  movement  of  her  coming,  turned 
slowly  round  and  faced  her,  looking  into  the  cabin. 

"  Do  you — want  the  ferry,  Mr.  Vale  ?  "  Norah  asked,  rather  aston* 
ished  and  flurried. 

*'  Well,  you  know,  I  did  ;  but  I'm  not  particular.  I  don't  want 
to  disturb  your  tea,     I'll  wait  till  you've  finished,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I'll  take  you  over  now,  and  when  I  come  back  the 
tea  will  be  *  stood.'  ni  just  pour  the  water  in,"  said  Norah,  with  the 
brown  tea-pot  in  her  hand,  and  advancing  upon  the  boiling  kettle. 

"Tell  you  what  I'd  like  best,  if  I  may.  Miss  Jackson — to  come 
in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  you.     May  I  ?  " 

Hesitating  a  moment,  Norah  finally  replied,  "I  don't  know  why 
you  shouldn't,  if  you  want  to." 

Then  Mr.  Vale  came  in — stooping  a  good  deal  to  do  it. 

It  was  the  neatest,  cleanest,  brightest  little  place,  like  the  cabin  of 
a  yacht  Every  space  was  utilised  in  the  most  ingenious  manner, 
and  there  wasn't  the  ghost  of  a  speck  of  dust  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
On  the  little  wooden  mantelpiece  were  some  ancient  china  figures  clad 
in  vivid  colours  ;  against  the  side  opposite  you  as  you  entered  was 
an  old  blackened  piece  of  furniture,  half  cabinet,  half  dresser,  on  the 
top  shelves  of  which  stood  Nc  «mely  limited  stock  of  crockery. 

£ne  side  of  it  was  a  wh  xk,  with  no  body  at  all,   but 

chains  and  weights,  nn  that  played  pe^-p-bo  ! 
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■with  your  eyesight,  behind  them.  The  little  deal  table  centreing  the 
room  was  as  white  as  though  it  had  a  damaslc  cloth  upon  it ;  and  the 
two  or  three  Windsor  chairs  shone  like  mahogany.  Through  the 
half-open  door  of  the  little  cupboard  on  the  far  side  of  the  fire,  Norah's 
store  of  provisions  could  be  seen  in  orderly  ambush. 

'*This/'  said  Bertie,  inadvertently  standing  upright  and  knocking 
his  head  very  painfully  against  a  roof-beam,  "  is  delightful.    So  snug  1" 

Norah  was  getting  a  second  cup  from  the  orderly  cupboard,  and 
she  looked  back  over  her  shoulder  to  him  to  say  smilingly, 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it  \  " 

She  came  back  with  the  cup  the  next  moment,  took  the  hat  off  the 
chair  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  against  the  wall,  turned  the  chair  it  had 
been  upon  round  to  the  fire,  and  asked  him  to  sit  down.  When  he 
had  done  so,  Norah  began  to  cut  bread  and  butter  from  a  loaf  and 
pat  upon  the  table. 

'*  It's  thicker  than  you  generally  have,  I  expect,'*  she  said,  trans- 
ferring the  brown  tea-pot  from  the  hob  to  the  painted  tray  on  the 
table  ;  "  but  I  can't  help  it — I'm  not  used  to  cutting  it  thin." 

Then  she  began  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

**  It's  delightful,  Miss  Jackson." 

"Why,"  asked  Norah,  "do  you  always  call  me  'Miss  Jackson'? 
You're  the  only  person  who  ever  does." 

'*  I  didn't  know  I  might  say  Norah  ;  that's  why.     May  I  ?" 

"What  a  question  t     Why,  of  course." 

Then  they  both  went  on  with  their  meal  in  silence.  Mutual 
silence  in  such  a  case  is  a  very  serious  sign  indeed. 

"Now,"  said  Norah  at  last,  getting  up  and  preparing  for  action, 
**  I  see  you've  done,  and  I'm  ready  to  take  you  across." 

"But,  do  you  know,  I  don't  think  I  particularly  want  to  go 
across,"  returned  Vale  vaguely.  "You  see,  Tve  been  across  four 
times  to-d-iy  already." 

He  got  up  and  stood  beside  her, 

"  Then  why  did  you  come  down  here  if  you  didn't  wish  to  go 
across  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  again.     That's  why  I  came." 

"  Nonsense  ! " 

"  I  did,  upon  my  life,"  exclaimed  Bertie  Vale,  stung  into  mortal 
earnest  by  her  light  tone.  "  I  assure  you  I  did.  Fm  always  thinking 
about  you,  Norah.  I  am  indeed.  IVe  seen  a  good  deal  of  you,  and 
I've  grown  tremendously  fond  of  you  \  and  there  it  is  !  " 

And  there  it  was  indeed,  with  Bertie's  arm  round  her  waist,  as 
she  looked  down,  hands  on  the  mantelshelf^  into  the  fire. 
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"  You  don't  mean  it,  you  know  :  you're  joking,"  Norah  said  with 
a  sight  as  she  stared  straight  down  into  the  fire.  **  It's  all  noa- 
sense." 

"  I  assure  you  it  isn't  I  offer  you  my  heart,  if  youll  have  it. 
I've  nobody  in  the  world  to  consider.  I'm  quite  alone  in  it.  I  offet 
you  my  heart,  and  ask  you  to  come  away  to  a  new  place  and  be  my 
wife." 

'•  You  offer  me,"  said  Norah  dreamily  (for  the  cultured  homage 
was  sweet  in  her  lonely  life) — "you  offer  me  what's  left  of  your  hear^ 
you  mean." 

"Why — how  did  you  know?"  Bertie  stammered  in  surprise. 
"Who  told  you?" 

"  Your  manner — or  my  own  heart— or  both.  I  don't  know  which. 
\Vhat  has  become  of  her  ?  " 

At  the  chance  words  the  thought  of  the  golden  hair,  the  deq)- 
blue  eyes,  and  the  delicate  little  figure  came  back  to  him  with  a  stab, 
and  Norah  feh  a  movement  in  the  arm  about  her  waist. 

"  What  has  become  of  her?"  she  repeated,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Something— 1  don't  know  exactly  what — came  to  her  eara,  and 
parted  us.  It  was  a  lie,  whatever  it  was.  I  shall  never  see  her  again. 
I — I  don't  want  to." 

"Yes,"  said  Norah  thoughtfully,  "you  do.  I'm  sure  of  it  Tell 
me  her  name." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know  it  ?" 

"  I  want  to  hear  the  tone  in  which  you  say  it" 

"Lily  Tarleton." 

"  You  say  her  name  like  that,  and  tell  me  you  don't  want  to 
her  again  ?     Rubbish!  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hide  that  it  was  a  sharp  affair/'  Vale  replies, 
wondering  how  he  could  have  said  it  that  she  should  hear  the  beating 
of  his  heart  so  truly  in  the  words. 

"  You're  like  the  drai>ers/'  Norah  says,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh. 
"  You  offer  me  a  remnant  at  a  great  reduction.     Don't  you,  now  ?" 

*'  Nothing  of  the  sort !  I  love  you  more  than  I  can  tell  yoo. 
Let  mc  kiss  you,  Norah." 

"  Nonsense  1  Look  out  there  at  the  girl  in  the  canoe.  That's 
more  interesting." 

"  Bother  the  girl  !     Give  me  a  kiss,  Norah  !" 

"  I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  sort     1  never  kiss  people." 

"Then  it's  quite  time  you  began." 

But  Norah  did  not  seem  to  think  so,  and  wouldn't. 

"  At  least  give  me  an  answer  to  my  previous  question.     Come 
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The  pleading  tone  of  the  last  word  touched  her,  and,  still  intent 
upon  the  fire,  she  replied  very  softly  : 

**  If  I  give  you  an  answer  now,  it  will  be  a  very  bad  one  for_jvw/." 
"  Then  don't  give  it  now.     Give  it  me  in  a  week's  time.     Think 
it  over,  and  give  it  me  in  a  week's  time,"  he  said,  not  understanding 
her  ambiguous  words. 

"Very  well;  I'll  give  it  you  in  a  week's  time.  And  now  you 
must  go,  please.  There's  someone  coming  to  the  ferry  on  the  other 
side." 

Then  most  reluctantly  Mr.  Bertie  Vale  look  himself  away,  and 
Norah  punted  herself  across  to  collect  her  fare. 

"  Why,  Annie  ! "  she  exclaimed  as  she  saw  the  personality  of  that 
fare,  "what  an  age  since  I've  seen  you  I    How  is  Mrs.  Jeasel  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Jessel  is  all  right,  thanks,"  replied  the  neat  little  lady's- 
maid  from  the  Hall.  "  I've  come  down  for  an  hour's  chat  with  you, 
if  you  can  spare  the  time,  and  will  punt  me  over." 

**Get  in,"  Norah  answers^  and  begins  punting  heracrowi  at  once. 
Presently  the    two    girls   are  in  the  cabin,  with  the  fire  made 
brightly  up  (for  now  the  sun  is  down  the  autumn  night  growi  cold), 
prepared  for  any  amount  of  gossip. 

"Well,  old  girl,"  Annie  says,  as  a  beginning,  "lo  you  aren't 
married  yet,  in  spite  of  our  Elms  and  his  thirty-five  shillingN  a  week 
— not  to  go  any  higher?  " 

"No  !"  laughs  Norah,  with  a  happy  blush  upon  her  face.     "Not 
yet     I  suppose  you*re  not,  neither  ?  " 
"  On  the  road,  though — engaged." 
"Really!     Who  to?'' 
"  Why,  who  do  you  think  ? — Sankey." 
"Thebuiler?" 

"Yes  ;  that's  him.    He  said  MVill  you?'  and  I  said   *I  don't 
mind,' and  there  it  is.     We  are  going  to  matrimonial rse  ourselves 
next  spring.     You'll  come  to  the  wedding,  of  course  ?  " 
"  If  I  can»  I  will.     I  mayn't  be  able  to." 

"That's  right  !  It's  a  plucky  thing,  as  I  tell  Bill,  to  matrimonialise 
ourselves  in  these  limes,  with  Jackson  cases  and  such  like,  and  more 
particularly  with  such  private  love  affairs  as  I  see  in  everyday  life. 
Love's  dangerous,  that's  where  it  \^,  I^ok  at  our  young  lady,  Miss 
Ethel.  She's  had  a  bad  time  through  it  lately.  Used  to  want  her 
hair  done  four  times  a  day  (different  way  each  lime,  to  see  which 
looked  best)  while  ^r  affair  was  on,  and  could^^^j^  the  sight  of 
a  gun  ;  and  now  the  affair  's  off,  it's  a  hard  ma  her  to  give 

me  time  to  make  the  plaits  look  decen*  he's  actuillf 


«*  C»\  be  vary  Bks ;  bA  I . 
■f  fm  IPtom,  md  pom^  to 

I  i^,  vbo  9K«e  yoB  An  tose?  * 
It  Ifty  oo  the  f  nrfWirif— a  deep-red  rose 
bf  Bcftic  Vak.    He  ahrsfs  besan  the  da^ 
hole,  and  alwzyt  left  the  Bower  about 
of  bit  lireseoce,  before  mghtfdL 

'*  Oh,  I  g«t  beapf  of  those  thmgi,"  NocBbicplied,  nsiiw 
ftiid  laluiig  tiie  rotte  into  her  band,  and  aS6D%  dovn  again 
"Itikeflowcn." 

She  h<ld  it  in  her  fingere  in  the  lightest  way,  and,  so 
it,  made  a  j/rctly  picture  with  her  companion,  both  sitting 
the  fire  in  the  gathering  dark  ;  the  fire's  fitful  glow  the 
nant  of  the  cabin,  and  showing  and  obscuring  the  quaint 
lillinK*  uncx|)cctcdly. 

"And  I  Ultc  flowers,  too.     I  say  I  what  makes  you  so   sill 
tonight?" 

**  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.     Shall  we  have  some  supper  ?" 
"Kt>;  I  mini  be  on  the  move.    Time's  up.     PVaps  m  cotfi 
over  another  night  before  very  long.    Good-bye." 
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Both  girls  were  standing  up. 
"  Well,  I'll  punt  you  back  again,"  Norah  said. 
"  But  I'm  not  going  back  that  way,"  explained  Annie.     **  My 
pie  are  all  out  to  dinner  to-night,  and  I  told  Sankey  where  I  was 
^  ^tr-:3iing  j  and  he  said  if  I  go  back  through  the  village  he'd  come  that 
b  ^  to  meet  me  and  walk  back  with  me.     See?  " 

k  "  Yes,"  returned  Norah  thoughtfully,  "  I  see." 

Then  she  kissed  her  friend  and  let  her  go  ;  standing,  profoundly 
iisive  and  picturesque,  before  the  fire  afte^^•a^ds,  slowly  plucking 
1^"  ^  rose  to  pieces  and  dropping  each  petal  singly  into  the  blaze; 
t  "^^ile,  in  the  dusk  outside  the  open  cabin  door,  the  grey  old  river 
L^^n  its  mysterious  course  and  went  out  to  sea. 
I  It  was  extremely  painful  to   Mr.  Bertie  Vale  to  wait  the   whole 

"^  cek  out  for  his  answer.  But  he  managed  it  somehow  ;  and  though 
>^  came  daily  to  the  ferry,  and  pervaded  it  in  a  pointless  and  feeble 
^CJnanner,  talking  nothings  to  Norah,  he  didn't  once  allude  to  the 
[  Question  nearest  his  heart  When,  at  last,  the  week  was  gone,  he  did 
"  Tiot  put  in  an  appearance  until  tea-time,  and  then,  in  the  twilight, 
'    <:ame  doubtfully  to  learn  his  fate. 

^  She  expected  him,  for  there  were  two  cups  on  the  table  and  two 

•^  plates. 

■«         "I  can't  wait,  you  know,  or  beat   about   the  bush,  Norah,"  he 
began  at  once.     '*  Tm  in  too  serious  earnest  for  that.     I  won't  have 
t^  any  tea  or  anything  just  at  present,  thank  you.     I'm  dying  to  hear 
Ite  your  answer  :  Yes  or  No  I  " 

Again  she  is  standing  in  her  old  position  before  the  fire,  and 
X     looking  down  into  it.     He  goes  up  beside  her  as  she  s]>eaks,  and 
V    puts  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
i^  "  Don't,"  she  says  very  gently,  "  you  shouldn't !  " 

'*  Nonsense  ;  don't  you  know  I  should.     Come,  please  !    Tell 
\      me  you're  going  to  take  me  for  better  or  worse." 
i  *'  No,"  she  tells  him,  as  gently  as  ever,  "  I   can't  say  that.     I've 

had  a  most  miserable  week,  and  I've  come  to  think  I  can't  possibly 
say  that." 
I  "Why  can't  you?     Don't  you  really  love  me?    !  thought  you 

I      <3id,"  Vale  says,  with  a  tone  of  keen  disappointment  in  the  words,  but 
stilt  with  his  arm  about  her. 

"  I  know  so  little  of  how  much  I  ought  to  say,  and  of  how  much 
I  ought  to  keep  back,"  she  answers  sorrowfully,  **  and  you  know 
exactly  both.  But  you  won't  judge  me  harshly  if  I  forget  the  ways 
of  the  world  for  a  moment,  and  tell  you  honestly  what  1  feel,  will 
you?" 
I  VOL.  ccLxxni.     NO.  1943.  H  H 
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"  Darling,  of  course  I  won't ! " 

"I  think,  then,  that  I  do  love  you  very  much  indeed"  (the 
about  her  tightens).  "  But  I  don't  quite  know  how  much  ;  because 
you  see,  I've  never  had  anything  of  the  sort  to  judge  by.  I  thin! 
about  you  a  great  deal,  and  Tm  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  very,  vtr^ 
sorry  when  you  don't  come." 

"  That  is  all  I  want  I  That  is  love  !  "  exclaims  Bertie,  with  tbi 
enthusiasm  of  an  expert.  "  Because  you  feel  all  that,  I  know  yoi 
love  me,  and  I  want  you  to  say  when  you'll  marr>'  nae  !  " 

Norah  smiles  very  sadly  down  at  the  fire,  and  answers  : 

'*  Ah  1  but  it  is  because  of  that  that  I  am  going  to  say — don't  be 
angry^that  I  never  can  marry  you  ;  that  I  love  you  too  much  to  dQ 
you  the  injury." 

"  Don't,  Norah,  don't !  I  can't  bear  it !  Dearest  Norah  !  ihinl^ 
what  you  are  saying  !  You  will  kill  me  I  I  love  you  so  much  thiC 
I  can't  live  without  you  I  Don't  make  it  a  final  answer.  Com^ 
take  another  week." 

^"■Please  don't  tempt  me  so  much  \  "  poor  Norah  answers,  wavet^ 
ing.     "  For  your  own  sake,  don't  !  " 

"For  my  own  sake  I  do.  I  could  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
you,  darling  !  " 

"I  think,"  says  Norah  thoughtfully,  "that  I  could  do  an>-thinj' 
in  the  world  for  you.  Pm  sure  I  could.  If  things  weren't  as  thcf 
are,  I'd  very  likely  be  different  to  you." 

"  What  things  not  as  they  are  ?'* 

"If,"  returns  Norah  very  slowly,  "if  she  had  been  dead,  or  if  she 
had  been  ih  some  place  where  you  could  never  have  seen  her  again, 
I  would  have  been  different  to  you." 

*'  But  IVe  forgotten  her — utterly^  completely— forever  I    I  swearit 

"No  ["  returns  Norah  firmly.  "You  think  so.  I  know  better. 
Perhaps  knowing  very,  very  little  book-learning  leaves  me  more 
room  for  Nature's  instincts.  I  can't  say ;  but  I'm  certain  youVe  not 
forgotten  her  ;  that,  though  you  don't  know  it,  and  won't  believe  it^ 
you  love  her  still." 

"  I  swear  I  don^t !  Come,  Norah,  darling  !  youVe  said  you  like 
mc  a  little.  I  will  make  you  like  me  a  great  deal  more.  I  won't 
listen  to  anything  after  that  confession.  My  own  darling  !  1  cannot 
live  without  you.  I  cannot  leave  you,  I  am  chained  to  this  neigb* 
bourhood  for  ever,  if  you  won't  say  Yes.  Sweetest !  you  must  sif 
YeSf  I  implore  you." 

He  held  her  more  tightly  in  his  clasp,  and  whispered  the  words 
brakenly  in  her  ear. 
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^Vhat  are  you  doing?  What  arc  you  doing?  You  are  making 
me  change  against  my  wiser  self,"  the  girl  says,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  Don't  plead  with  me  any  more.  I  warn  you  not.  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  doing.  I'm  sure  you  don't.  Think  of  the 
diiTerence  in  our  stations." 

He  only  grows  the  more  passionate  in  his  pleading  and  entreaty, 
for  he  sees  that  she  will  yield. 

"  Come  !  I  insist  \  I  will  not  let  you  go  till  you  say  Yes.  My 
own  darling,  you  must ! " 

With  a  kiss  now  to  every  word,  Norah's  face  burns  beneath  his  lips. 

"If  you  a'/// make  me— if  you  xvill — I  can't  help  it,"  she  says  at 
last ;  "but  I  know  it's  silly,  and  the  beginning  of  misery.  I'm  sure 
of  it.     Suppose  afterwards  we  meet  Miss  Tarleton  ?" 

She  looks  up  quickly  to  his  face  shown  by  the  firelight,  and  sees 
it  change  for  an  instant  at  her  words  \  the  next  he  says  gaily  : 

"Then  I'll  show  her  and  you  how  completely  I've  forgotten  her. 
That's  all." 

*' You  have  made  me  say  Yes,  against  all  I  know  to  be  wise  and 
well,"  Norah  tells  him  a  moment  or  two  later.  "  But,  as  it's  done, 
you'll  have  to  take  the  consequences.     And  the  first  is — tea  !  " 

She  frees  herself  from  his  arm  and  begins  to  brew  :  he  watching 
her  with  tender  eyes. 

They  have  their  meal  soberly  and  silently  together. 

"  I  can't  have  you  go  on  here,  of  course,"  he  says  when  he  is 
standing  up  at  last  to  say  good-bye.  "  How  soon  can  you  give  up 
your  post  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  must  give  a  month's  notice  to  the  authorities.  I  can't 
give  it  up  before  that  ;  I  shouldn't  like  to,'* 

He  grumbles,  but  she  is  firm,  and  at  last  he  unwillingly  consents. 

"  It's  an  age  !  "  he  says.  '*  But  if  you  must,  you  must,  I  suppose. 
I  shall  come  down  nearly  every  day.  Not  quite  every  day,  because 
I  shall  have  to  run  up  to  town  several  times  to  make  arrangements^ 
don't  be  shocked^for  our  wedding." 

A  rich  deep  blush  comes  upon  the  dark  stedfast  face,  and  she 
says,  "  But  don't  be  away  oftener  than  you  can  help.  I  want  you 
near  me  so  much.  I've  been  so  lonely  all  along  that  I  seem  to  want 
you  to  make  up  to  me  for  it  all.  How  silly  you  must  think  me  to 
say  that !     I  know  you'll  always  be  thinking  me  silly  in  future." 

*'  No."  he  told  her,  ''not  he.     Never  !     Never !     Never  I  " 

She  walked  back  with  him  as  far  as  he  would  let  her  on  his  way 
home,  and  didn't  like  parting  from  him  even  then.  She  loved  him 
so  very  much. 
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^Vhen  she  returned  to  the  cabin  again,  she  sat  up  quite  siiU  in  her 
chair  till  midnight,  thinking  about  her  future  and  feeling  vastly  happy. 
And  that  happiness  lasted  for  one  whole  week  and  was  totally  un- 
alloyed. He  was  there  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  always  to  tea  ; 
and  she  wore  a  beautiful  engagement  ring  that  he  had  put  on  her 
finger,  and  it  was  quite  difficult  to  punt  people  across  the  stream 
without  showing  the  delightful  token  to  the  public  eye. 

She  and  Bertie  used  to  talk  principally  about  the  bright  future, 
and  did  a  vast  amount  of  architectural  work  in  the  designing  of  those 
diaphanous  structures  known  as  castles  in  the  air.  Norah's  chief 
idea  ran,  it  appeared,  on  ponies.  **  Tve  never  had  one,  or  drivea 
one," she  used  lo  say,  "and  I've  always  longed  to.  A  pony  andean 
shall  be  your  first  present  to  me,  Bertie,  please." 

And  Bertie,  with  a  kiss,  told  her  that  it  should  be.  Such  delights 
as  these  lasted  for  one  whole  week — which  is  a  long  period  for  unin- 
terrupted bliss  to  endure.  The  first  passing  cloud  came  in  the  shape 
of  an  announcement  from  Vale  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  London 
for  a  day. 

"When?"  asked  Norah. 

"To-night,"  returned  Bertie^  sadly  enough.  "I  don't  want  to, 
but  I  must  ;  and  by  going  to-night  I  shall  be  home  early  to-morrow 
afternoon," 

"  If  you  must,  you  know,"  Norah  said  sagely,  "you  must,  dear  ; 
and  there  it  is." 

But  it  was  the  first  faint  shadow  all  the  same. 

And  the  shadow  deepened  after  he  had  left  her  :  deepened  into 
night  with  the  coming  into  the  cabin  of  Annie,  after  tea.  Because, 
silting  before  the  fire  by  Norah 's  side,  as  on  the  previous  occasion  of 
her  visit,  Annie  mentioned  a  stanHng  fact,  in  her  own  brusque  way. 

•'  Funny  start  about  our  Miss  Ethel's  friend,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  in- 
quired. 

*'  What  is  that  ?  "  Norah  asked,  happily  turning  her  engagement 
ring  round  and  round  upon  her  finger,  but  in  such  a  way  that  Annie 
couldn't  see  it 

•'  Why,  that  her  fellow  that  she  chucked  up  and  then  fell  sorry  for 
•hould  be  staying  close  by." 

*'  iVhal  is  that  P  "  asked  Norah,  with  a  startled  face,  and  pausing 
in  the  revolving  of  the  ring  :  "  what  is  that  ?  " 

*'  Her  fellow,  Mr.  Vnlc,  that  she  chucked,  is  staying  here  close 
by,  and  she's  mad  to  make  it  up  with  him." 

"  Her  name,"  said  Norah  dreamily,  "  is ?  " 

"  Miss  Lily  Tarteton. 
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Norah,  unseen  of  Annie,  began  slowly  slipping  off  the  engage- 
ment ring  she  prized  so  much. 

"And  does  he  know  she  is  near  him  ?" 

"  Not  yet  But  I'm  going  to  manage  the  job  for  them  to-morrow. 
I'm  used  to  that  sort  of  worlc.  Its  expected  of  lady's-maids,  you  know. 
All  in  the  day's  work,  and  pays  well." 

The  ring  is  off  now,  and  tightly  clasped  in  Norah's  left  hand. 
With  a  wildly-beating  heart  she  waits,  somehow,  until  Annie  has  dis- 
charged her  cargo  of  gossip  and  departed :  then  she  begins  huniedly 
putting  on  her  hat. 

"  If  I  can  only  catch  him  before  he  starts  for  town,"  she  thinks, 
hurrying  out  breathlessly  into  the  night.  "  If  I  only  can  I  I  must 
give  him  back  the  ring.  I  must  tell  him  the  truth.  I  would  rather 
do  it  than  let  anyone  else.  I  want  to  see  his  face  when  he  hears 
she  is  close  by." 

Through  the  dark  night  Norah  runs  turaultuously  on.  The  wild 
wind  seems  jeering  at  her,  and  the  wild  clouds  seem  out-pacing  her. 
With  her  heart  dead  within  her,  but  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  Norah  runs 
straight  to  Vale's  rooms— to  find  he  has  been  gone  an  hour. 

Two  or  three  yokels  outside  a  public-house  notice  the  door  to 
which  she  has  fruitlessly  applied,  and  offer  uncomplimentary  remarks 
to  each  other  about  her  as  she  passes  them  on  her  way  home, 

'*  Didn't  think,"  says  one,  *'  as  she  was  that  sort." 

"  Women,"  says  another,  "is  all  alike." 

The  blood  flames  in  poor  Norah's  cheeks  as  she  hears,  hurrying 
past. 

There  is  no  sleep  for  her  that  night.  She  tries,  but  it  will  not 
come.  The  cold  grey  dawn  finds  her  with  hot  sleepless  eyes.  She 
drags  through  the  forenoon  of  that  day  heavily,  wearily,  longing  for, 
and  yet  dreading,  his  coming. 

But  an  hour  before  the  earliest  moment  he  can  arrive,  as  she  sits 
there  in  her  punt,  moored  in  the  usual  sheltered  spot  beneath  the 
cabin,  someone  else  comes  ;  comes  upon  the  waterway,  flashlngly  — 
a  gaudy  dragon-fly  in  the  afternoon  sunlight — a  golden-haired  gid  in 
a  canoe.  Norah  feels  that  amongst  a  thousand  women  she  would 
instinctively  know  and  recognise  Lily  Tarleton,  and  wonders  why  she 
hadn't  done  it  before  when  she  had  seen  her  gleaming  past  so  often. 

And  Lily  Tarleton,  for  some  strange  reason,  comes  straight  up 
to  her  and  seems  anxious  to  speak  ;  bringing  her  frail  craft  alongside 
Norah's  punt  and  holding  on.  There  has  been  rain,  and  the  river 
runs  so  swift  and  strong  that  Norah  puts  out  a  jj^^^^Land  prevents 
the  lighter  canoe  from  being  swept  away,      I^^^^Bwhat  a  little 
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weak  butterfly  Lily  is.  and  how  small  a  thing  it  would  take  to 
her  out  of  life. 

"  Thanks  I  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  Lily  says,  from  the  can 
"  I've  heard  so  much  of  you  that  I  couldn't  leave  this  neighbourho 
to-morrow  without  speaking  to  you.  You  are  the  general  subject 
conversation  at  the  Hall,  on  account  of  all  your  courageous  rescu 

"  Oh  I  if  she  would  only  go  ! "  poor  Norah  thinks,    in  ag 
"  If  she  only  knew  how  painful  it  is  for  me  to   see   her  !  " 
brave  girl  that  she  is,  she  carries  on   the  conversation   for  s 
moments  longer,  and  then  Lily  says  good-bye,  and  flashes  away 
up  stream,  laughing  as  she  goes. 

Norah  sits  in  the  punt  looking  at  the  water,  but  seeing  not 
Then  a  noisy,  dirty  steam-tug,  towing  a  barge,  coughs  its  way  \ 
stream,  and  then  all  in  an  instant  there  is  a  cry  raised  somewhe 
and  Norah,  looking  up  startled,  sees  the  upturned  canoe  floaiing  da 
towards  her  on  the  rapid  stream — looking  closer,  sees  Lily  Tarld 
in  the  water,  struggling  in  it,  and  being  carried  down  towards  her  tl 

"  It's  the  wash  of  the  beastly  tug/'  Norah  says,  half  aloi 
"  But  of  course  she  can  swim.  No  !  or  she's  in  dit^culties  t  Gp 
heaven  !  she's  going  to  he  drowned."  At  the  instant  the  thought 
what  she  had  told  Bertie  flashed  into  her  mind  ;  "  If  she  were  d« 
or  in  some  place  where  you  could  never  see  her  again,  I  would 
difTerent  to  you/'  Then,  waiting  for  what  she  thought  the  b 
moment,  she  plunged  in  to  the  rescue. 

How  cruel,  cold,  and  swift  the  autumn  current  is.     But  she  I 
Lily  firmly  in  her  grasp,  and  turning,  fights  her  way  slowly  ba 
What   is  this  paralysing  the   strong,   sure    movements — cramp, 
entanglement  with  floating  weeds  borne  downward  by  the  strean 
Norah  does  not  know,  but  thinks  she  will  at  least  keep  up,  and  wi 
in  her  turn,  for  rescue.     Lily  seems  insensible,  and  does  not  stni 
gle.     Already  there  are  people  on  the  bank.     The  man  in  the  t 
sees  what  he  has  donCf   and   manipulates  his  craft  to  save  tha 
How  cold  the  water  is— how  deep  1     "Are  we  going  down  togeth 
after  all  ?    No  !  I  will  never  let  her  go."     Norah's  teeth  are  clench 
"  I  will  save  her  for  Bertie.    I  will  hold  her  to  the  last.    Poor  Bertie 
And  then   the  rush  of  the  water  is  in  her  ears,  and,  still  di 
to  the  insensible  form  of  the  girl  who  blocks  her  way  to  Para 
Norah's  consciousness  fades  away  from  her. 


"  Where  have  they  taken  her — how  is  she  ?  "  Bertie  asks,  breat 
lessly  coming  on  to  the  scene,  outside  the  little  tarred  cabin,  half 
hour  later. 
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»  Inside,"  they  tell  him,  "both  of 'em." 

He  goes  tremblingly  into  the  apartment  of  the  dark  dresser,  the 
Few  while  plates,  the  viNndly-cIad  figures,  and  the  bodyless  clock. 

On  the  white  deal  table,  with  a  heap  of  blankets  about  her,  Norah 
ies   in   that    mysterious  no-man's  land,    between   life   and   death. 
*he  doctor's  assistant  is  wrestling  might  and  main  with  the  grim, 
shrouded  visitant. 

"  Will  she  come  back?  Noble  girl  !  will  she  come  back?" 
IBertie  asks  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  I  can't  say.     The  other,"  replies  the  assistant,  indicating  the 
iinner  room  with  a  movement  of  his  head,  because  he  doesn't  wish  to 
[pause  in  his  task — '*  the  other,  with  the  doctor  in  there,  is  as  bad" 
"  Never  mind  the  other.     She  is  the  cause  of  it,"  says  Bertie 
idignantly.     **  I  don't  care  about  the  other.     It  is  Norah  1 " 
But  presently,  as  there  is  no  sign  of  life  on  the  pale,  dark  face, 
[^vhose  jet-black  hair  makes  night  and  morning  with  the  white  bed- 
(Clothesabout  it,  he  passes  through  the  doorway  and  looks  down,  speech- 
less, amazed,  upon  the  pale  face  and  golden  hair  of  Lily  Tarleton. 

"  Great  God  ! "  (going  up  beside  the  bed)  "  is  there  no  hope, 
Moctor?  For  heaven's  sake  do  what  you  can  !"  And  then  he 
breaks  down  altogether  and  sobs — for  he  has  a  tender  heart,  though 
he  doesn't  quite  know  whose  it  is. 

Through  the  long  doubtful  hours  that  follow  he  goes  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  rigid  figures,  his  heart  bleeding  at  the  sight  of  each, 
and  irresolute  even  then  which  he  would  prefer  saved  if  one  must  be 
taken  and  the  other  left. 

*'  For  heaven's  sake,  doctor,"  he  implores,  "  bring  them  back  ! 
You  must !  If  you  can't  bring  both,  bring  one.  I  cannot  see  them 
both  die  before  my  eyes," 

In  the  evening  twilight,  when  the  grim  scene  is  weirdly  lighted 
up  with  r^indles,  one  of  the  two  comes  back.     Benie  is  told  by  the 
doctor,  and  flies  joyfully  to  that  bedside. 
It  is  Lily's. 

They  persist  an  hour  longer  with  Norah,  and  then  reluctantly 
abandon  the  attempt  Nonih  has  gone  so  far  upon  the  mysterious 
road  that  she  cannot  hear  them  calling  her  to  return. 

If,  finding  herself  in  difficulties  with  the  weeds,  she  had  relin- 
quished Lily^  she  might  have  lived  ;  but  she  preferred  to  hold  Lily 
to  the  last,  and  so  died  to  save  her. 

Thus  things  happen  in  the  great  play  in  which,  without  knowing 
its  name,  we  all  take  eager  part.     Lily  comes  back  none  the " 
for  her  adventure,  and  the  diflerence  is  made  up  with  Berti 
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she  tells  him  how  wretched  she  was  without  him.  And  he  sweaa 
with  the  most  extravagant  protestations,  and  the  most  sincere  belief 
that  they  are  true,  that  she  is  the  only  wonian  he  ever  loved,  and 
that,  if  he  hadn't  had  her,  his  life  would  have  been  an  empty  blant 
And  Norah's  fate  is  a  respectful  remembrance  in  local  hearts,  and 
a  tearful  remark  from  Mrs.  Marcus,  "  It  was  the  third  time,  you  set* 
This,  and  silence  in  Swifiwater  churchyard.  Her  hopes  and  dreams  arc 
dead.  The  castles  in  the  air  have  vanished  from  her  ey'cs  ;  the  pony 
she  wanted  to  drive  has  never  been  foaled  or  broken — never  will  be— 
or,  if  it  has  been  and  is,  it  is  the  pony  Mrs,  Vale  drives  so  gracefully 
about  her  neighbourhood  that  all  the  people  ttim  to  look  admihnglj 
after  her. 

More  than  these  things  have  come  to  pass  in  Swiftwater  in  these 
later  days.  They  have  built  the  bridge.  It  is  a  particularly  ug)j 
iron  structure,  and  stands  where  Norah*s  ferry  used  to  he  :  her  old 
occupation  is  as  dead  as  she.  The  only  thing  perhaps  that  hasD^ 
greatly  changed  in  Swiftwater  is  Mr.  Noakes,  who  grows  cspeciaCy 
beautiful  flowers  with  especial  care  and  makes  them  into  wreaths^ 
and  enters  Swiftwater  churchyard  by  stealth,  looking  very  stoot 
beneath  his  coat,  and  comes  out  again  presently,  wet -eyed  and  very 
thin. 
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THE  LORD  PROTECTOR'S  MASTER 
OF  THE  HORSE. 


THERE  are  some  curious  narratives  and  glimpses  of  history 
hidden  away  among  the  files  of  Chancery  Bills  and  Answers  in 
the  Record  Office.  Upon  several  such  the  writer  came  recently  in 
the  course  of  some  researches  as  to  the  children  of  Elizabeth  Claypole, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  \  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  pictures  afforded  by  them  in  their  quaint  detail  and  incidental 
allusions  may  not  be  without  interest  even  to  the  general  reader. 

John  Claypole,  eldest  son  of  John  Claypole,  of  Norborough,  or 
Northborough,  in  Northamptonshire,  was  married,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  to  F^lizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Residing 
at  the  court  of  his  father-in-law  during  the  Protectorate,  he  held  the 
post  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  besides  other  offices  of  dignity,  and  sat 
in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords.  But  in  165S  his  wife  and  her  father 
died,  and,  although  he  retained  his  offices  during  the  short  Pro- 
tectorate of  his  brother-in-law,  the  downfall  of  Richard  Cromwell  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  naturally  lermlnated  his  connection 
with  Whitehall. 

It  is  in  the  year  after  the  Restoration  that  John  Claypole's  law 
troubles  appear  to  begin.  In  the  autumn  of  i66i  three  actions  were 
brought  against  him  at  Che  common  law  by  Edwin  Rich,  John  Elliot, 
and  Ralph  Silverton  respectively.  Edwin  Rich  sued  him  for  ^^50 
for  money  lent,  John  Elliot  for  ^38.  13^.  5^.  for  goods,  and  Ralph 
Silverton  for  ^56.  loj.  ^d.  for  a  parcel  of  fringe  and  silk.  Alleging 
his  inability  to  procure  evidence  to  combat  these  claims,  John 
Claypole  presented  a  petition  in  each  case  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Clarendon.  One  Charles  Rich,  he  said,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  mischief.  Charles  Rich  was  Gentleman  of  the  Horse  under 
Claypole,  and  we  find  his  name  in  the  Sute  papers  in  Oliver's  lime 
as  **His  Highness's  Avenor,"  and  in  165Q  as  "Keeper  of  Sute 
Coaches."  Rich,  laying  out  money  in  the  course  of  his  service,  and 
taking  up  "  divers  comodityes  and  necessaryes,"  not  satisfied  by  the 
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Cromwells,  sought  lo  make  Claypole  liable,  and  pretended  that  to 
satisfy  some  of  these  claims  he  had  borrowed  ^50  from  Edwin 
Rich,  his  brother,  for  Claypole's  use  and  by  his  authority  ;  the  (act 
being,  so  the  petitioner  staled,  that  Edwin  Rich  was  an  entire 
stranger  lo  Claypole,  and  that  his  brother  had  used  his  name  simply 
lo  extort  money,  Charles  having  been  reimbursed  all  moneys  laid 
out  by  him  in  his  service.  As  for  Elliot  and  Silverton's  claims,  they 
arose,  Claypole  said,  in  the  same  way,  being  claims  incurred  in  the 
service  of  the  Cromwells,  and  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  personally 
liable,  and  he  charged  Charles  Rich  in  each  case  with  combmatioa 
and  confederacy. 

All  the  defendants  filed  answers  to  John  Claypole's  bills,  but,  in 
the  meantime,  they  had  each  prosecuted  their  common  law  actions 
to  trial  and  had  each  obtained  a  verdict  Oliver  Cromweirs  son-in- 
law  pleading  a  discharge  of  debts  by  Oliver  and  Richard  stood  at  1 
disadvantage.  Edwin  Rich  asserts  that  Charles  came  to  hini  as  an 
urgent  messenger  from  Claypole,  and  that,  although  he  himself  had 
no  great  acquaintance  with  Claypole,  yet  "conceiving  him  to  be  a 
man  of  valine  and  worth,  and  the  other  defendant  being  this 
defendant's  brother  haveinge  such  imployment  and  trust  under  him 
the  complainant,  bee  this  defendant  thought  he  might  with  safety 
lend  the  same." 

Charles  volunteers  a  little  more  information.  The  Duke  de 
Crequy,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  France,  gave  fifty  pistollsof 
gold  for  certain  of  Cromwell's  coachmen,  postilions,  or  footmen, 
who  it  may  be  supposed  attended  on  him  during  his  slay  in  the 
capital.  This  sum  Clayixjle  intercepted  and  detained  during  the 
remaining  lifetime  of  Oliver  and  the  Protectorate  of  his  son  ;  but 
after  the  change  of  Government  in  May  1659,  being  "eagerly  called 
upon  and  pursued  "  by  such  coachmen,  postilions,  and  footmen, 
and  "  in  danger  of  being  petisoned  against  att  the  then  Counsell  of 
State  .  .  .  and  being  then^  as  hee  pretended,  in  some  distresse  iox 
present  money  to  stopp  their  clamor,"  he  sent  Charles  specially  to  his 
brother,  importuning  him  to  make  the  loan  and  premising  to  give  his 
bond  for  repayment. 

Elliot,  suing  as  executor  of  his  father,  asserts  that  his  claim  is 
for  fruit  supplied  by  his  father,  and  "used  and  eaten  in  the  com- 
plainant's own  house."  The  goods  were  bought  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
Gardner,  widow,  servant  and  housekeeper  to  Claypole,  and  would 
not  have  been  delivered  if  she  had  not  stated  that  Claypole  would 
pay  for  them. 

Silverton  states  that  Charles  Rich  bought  the  fringe  and  silk  for 
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rhich  he  sues  expressly  as  servant  and  agent  of  Claypole,  and  thai 
iey  were  used  for  Claypole's  own  coach.  Both  he  and  Elliot  add 
iat  Claypole  is  much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  they  bring  their 
:tions  to  "draw  a  composition  "  from  him,  for  they  intend  to  make 
composition,  and  to  receive  nothing  less  than  the  whole  amount 
laimed  together  with  their  costs. 

The  line  taken  up  by  Charles  Rich  in  his  answers  is  wary  enough. 
Claypole,  he  says,  accuses  him  of  having  received  moneys  from  the 
Iromwells  for  which  he  has  not  jiroperly  accounted.  The  Cromwells 
•e  no  parties  ro  these  suits,  and  Claypole  is  not  entitled  to  question 
[him  on  the  subject  or  to  demand  any  account.  As  to  the  charge  of 
)rosecuting  actions  in  the  names  of  the  other  defendants,  **he  is 
Ivised  that  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  answer,  for  thai  if  it 
true  the  same  tendeth  to  champerty  and  maintenance,  and  soe 
msequently  punishable  and  examinable  elsewhere  and  not  in  this 
lonourable  Court." 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  Rich,  it  is  evident  that  the  ex-Master 
»f  the  Horse  got  the  worst  of  it  in  all  these  actions. 

Rather  more  than  three  years  later  we  find  Charles  Rich  again 
the  fore.  John  Claypole  had  filed  a  bill  of  complaint  against  him, 
calling  him  to  account  for  moneys  belonging  to  him  which  he  stated 
were  in  his  hands.  Rich  files  his  answer  in  April  1665,  in  which  he 
states  that  no  proper  settlement  had  been  come  to  between  them 
since  January  1656,  but  he  sets  out  in  a  long  schedule  the  various 
items  which  he  had  disbursed  for  Claypole  since  that  date,  for  only 
part  of  which  he  had  received  satisfaction.  Whether  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  impose  on  Claj-pole  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  the  items  m 
the  schedule  itself  are  evidently  genuine,  and  afford  an  interesting 
glimpse  into  the  customs  and  expenditure  of  the  time.  There  is 
just  enough  of  domestic  and  family  interest  to  whet  the  appetite  and 
make  one  wish  for  more.  Thus,  we  find  £^\.  4J.  6*/.  expended  "  ffbr 
a  black  belt,  spurrs,  and  whipp  for  Mr.  Cromwell  Clajpoole/"  and 
further  on  he  is  provided  with  arrows,  gloves,  a  velvet  pouch  and 
girdle,  while  his  cousin,  "  Mr.  Henry  Ireton,"  Bridget  Cromwell's 
boy,  has  the  same  things  with  the  addition  of  a  quiver.  Hobby- 
horses are  bought  for  Richard  Cromwell's  boy,  "  Mr,  Olliver  Crom- 
well," at  a  cost  of  55.  One  of  the  heaviest  items  is  the  upholstering 
of  a  coach  for  the  Lady  Protectress.  The  velvet  for  it»  at  24J.  a 
yard,  cost  ^^58  ;  damask  and  *' black  surge"  came  to  ;£is  more, 
while  ninety  ounces  of  fringe,  tufted  and  plain,  cost  j^io.  3^.  Two 
black  chariots  with  black  trimmings  were  probably  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Protector's   funeral.     Pomanders  cost  £,2^  and  a 
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quart  of  orangeflower  water  5^.     jQi»  ioj.  was  paid  for  mending 

araber  hour-glass,  and  ds.  for  a  plush  box  for  it,     A   golden  wal 

and  a  case  for  a  gold  clock  cost  £12,  151.  Black  hats  "  for  the  paj 

cost  ^i.  and  25^.,   and  knit  silk  hose  varied  from    15J.  to  aji 

pair.    j^i.  oj.  2d.  is  spent  for  "  wyne  and  cakes  and  rosemary  i 

at  the  buriall "  of  one  James  Sleighlon,  and  t$s.  "for  the  use 

velvett  pall "  at  St.  Martin's-in-lhe-Fields  on  the  sanie  occasion. 

young  black  gelding  is  bought  for  j£i5,  and  "a  grey  nagg  "  for  ;^ 

The  schedule  closes   with  a  curious  series  of  items    for   obtaii 

information  as  to  the  proper  management  of  the  stables.      Book) 

account  are  procured  relating  to  the  stables  in  the  late  King's  ti 

Three    journeys    to   "  debtford "  and    one  into    Leicestershire 

undertaken  for  this  purpose.     When  these  books  were  received, 

Mr.  Thompson  was  paid  £2  for   transcribing  some  pages  of  tl 

and  binding  them  up  in  vellum  with  silk  strings.     Gratuities 

also  paid  to  several  servants  of  Charles  I.  for  information,  3zi 

particular  being  "  expended  with  and  upon  one  of  the  late  Ki 

equerrj'es  to  gaine  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  aHatres  of 

stables.'*     It  seems  odd,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  items  sue 

these  should   not  have  been   discharged  at  the    time.      The 

amount  of  the  schedule  xsjQi^iiC. 

The  next  lawsuit  in  which  we  find  John  Claypole  involved  I 
a  curious  nature.      It  was  brought  by  Robert  Phelps,  an  apothd 
for  medicines  supplied  to  the  Lady  Claypole  in  her  last  illness, 
which   nearly  eleven  years  after  her  death   remained    unsadi 
Claypole  petitioned  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Keeper  of  the  Great  \ 
against  the  claim,  requesting  a  writ  of  subpoena  to  Phelps  to  ap 
and  answer.     Phelps,  he  said,  was  "  sworn  servant  and  apothecat 
the  household  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  pretended  or  reputed 
tcctor  of  the  then  reputed  comonweahh  of  England,  Scotland,. 
Ireland,  or  then  soe  styled  and  obeyed,"  and  it  was  his  place  to  d« 
all  medicines  required  by  the  Protector's  family,  children,  and 
vants,  and  bring  in  his  bills  to  the  office  of  the  Green-cloth  bel 
ing  to  the  household.      This  he  did,  and  when   Richard   Croxfl 
was  deposed  he  sent  in  what  bills  were  then  undischarged   to 
Pariiament,  and  agreed  to   be  bound  by  what  they  might 
making  no  claim  against  Claypole  personally.      Some    years 
about  1663  or  1664,  pretending  that  there  was  still  ^£234.  i4X-J 
due  to  him,  Phelps  made  application  to  Oliver's  widow,  who 
him  several  sums  of  raoney^  and  for  further  satisfaction  gave 
diamond  ring  or  other  jewels  worth  ^£300  as  a  pledge  or  se 
for  the  balance,  so  that  by  these  means  he  had  received  more 
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ic  full  amount  of  his  claim.  Soon  after  this,  however,  Mrs.  Crom- 
rell  died,*  and  since  then  Phelps,  knowing  that  the  only  witnesses 
Haypole  could  have  brought  to  prove  the  contrary  were  either  dead 
>r  beyond  seas  or  in  places  unknown  to  him,  began  to  allege  thai  he 
still  unsatisfied,  and  that  Claypole  was  liable  for  the  amount,  and 
inally  brought  an  action  against  him  on  the  case  in  the  Common 
'leas. 

Phelps  made  answer  in  June  1669.     He  confessed  it  true  that  he 
ipplied  Cromwell  and  some  of  his  family  with  physic  and  medicine 
id  received  payment  from  the  office  of  the  Green-cloth  ;  but  this 
^as  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  for  many  of  the  Protector's 
imily   were   to  pay  for  their  own  physic  unless  he  (Phelps)  had 
:ial  order  to  the  contrary.      He  had  always  looked  on  Claypole 
his  debtor  in  this  particular  case.      It  was  true  he  did  not  solicit 
lim  for  payment  until  some  years  after  the  Restoration,  but  this  was 
rcause  he  did  not  know  where  to  find  him,  "the  complainant  secret- 
ing himself  for  the  most  part,  but  about  1663,  the  defendant  casually 
'meeting  the  complainant  in  the  street    and  discoursing  with  him 
[touching   the   said   debt,    the    complainant    did    acknowledge   the 
idefendant's  great  civility  to  him  in  that  he  had  not  sued  or  troubled 
him  as  others  had  done,  promising  that  he,  this  defendant,  should 
be  no  looser  by  his  forbearance,  and  desiring  longer  patience."  Later 
on,  a  little  before  Mrs.  Cromwell's  death,  he  saw  Claypole  at  his 
own  house,  and  on  pressing  him  for  a  bond  to  secure  the  amount, 
and  telling  him  that  some  of  his  friends  feared  Claypole  might  plead 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  Claypole  "did  importune  the  defendant 
to  stay  till  a  suite  he  had  depending  was  over  and  he  would  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  that  he  should  never  deal  so  unworthily  or  unlike  a 
gentleman,  or  words  to  that  effect."     He  denied  that  he  ever  applied 
or  looked  to  Mrs.  Cromwell  for  payment,  or  that  she  ever  gave  him 
any  ring  or  jewels.      There  were  other  moneys,  however,  owing  to 
him  by  the  families  of  both  Oliver  and  Richard  ;  and  knowing  this 
Mrs.  Cromwell  once  gave  him  ^100,  but  this  was  given  freely  "in 
consideration  of  his  great  losses  by  those  familyes,  not  towards  dis- 
charging the  complainant's  debt,  as  she  declared."     Not  long  before 
her  death,  too,  she  told  Phelps  *'  she  hoped  ^£^200  lay  ready  for  him 
and  would  be  paid  to  him,  and  that  she  desired  _;j^ioo  of  it  should 
go  towards  payment  of  her  former  debt."    As  for  the  medicines,  they 
were  upon  a  reasonable  valuation  worth  the  money  and  more,  and 

'  It  will  be  obsen-cd  that  this  coriects  Carlyle,  who  places  her  death  in 
October  167a,  and  coafimis  Noble,  who  says  she  survived  her  husband  seven 
years,  dying  in  November  1665. 
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"  were  all  or  most  of  them  prescribed  and  directed  by  Dr.  Ba 

Dr.  Goddard,  and  Dr.  SUne,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  sevi 
other  learned  physitians."  We  find  these  names  in  the  accounti 
Lady  Claypole's  different  illnesses. 

We  are  obliged  to  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  tb 
actions,  but  we  shall  not,  I  think,  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  1 
they  went  against  Claypole,  whose  fortunes  appear  gradually  to  \ 
declined.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  with  the  data  before  us  lo  | 
nounce  judgment  between  the  parlies.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  e 
to  allege  that  the  Protectors  had  left  claims  unsatisfied,and  totryj 
claim  against  Claypole's  private  estate  debts  which  he  had  incui 
in  his  official  capacity.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  strong  tei 
tation  to  a  man  suddenly  deprived  of  a  high  position  and  coi 
sponding  income  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  an  inconvenient  weight 
personal  debts  by  treating  them  as  belonging  not  to  himself,  but, 
that  household  of  which  he  and  his  wife  had  been  conspicuous  mfl 
bers.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves  bet«< 
John  Claypole  and  his  adversaries.  It  is  in  the  character  I 
details  of  the  claims  more  than  their  actual  result  that  the  inta 
lies. 

Wc  have  seen  that  the  Chancery  Bills  and  Answers  at  the  Reca 
Office  furnish  some  curious  glimpses  of  John  Claypole,  son-in-l| 
and  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  during  the  eail 
years  that  followed  the  Restoration.  The  last  of  these  glimpses  is 
1669,  and  after  this  there  are  no  more  for  nearly  twenty  years.  ^ 
then,  however,  have  a  picture  preserved  for  us  which  in  its  mins 
finish  and  homely  detail  reminds  one  of  a  Dutch  cabinet  palniii 
It  is  to  this  we  would  now  briefly  invite  our  readers'  attention. 

Thirty  years  Iiave  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  Lady  Eli/abfl 
Claypole,  and   John  Claypole  is  a  man   of  si.vty-three.       He 
married  a  second  time,  but  has  been  separated  for  many  years 
his  second  wife,  and  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  marriage  has 
him  and  gone  to  reside  with  her  mother.      He  has  outlived  all 
children  of  his  first  and  happiest  marriage,  and  the  manor  of  N 
borough  and  his  other  ancestral  lands  in  the  Eastern  counties  hai 
passed  out  of  his  hands.     He  occupies  two  chambers  (one  with! 
another)  in  Essex  Court,  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  here  he  lies  <| 
his  death-bed.     It  is  the  month  of  June,  i6S3,  and  ail  London  \A 
gone  wild  with  e.\citement  over  the  trial  of  the  seven  Bishops  whtq 
is  to  come  on  within  the  next  few  days.     But  the  tide  of  affairs, 
eager  current  of  life,  has  swept  by  him  and  left  him  stranded  i 
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obscurity.  His  means  have  fallen  lower  and  lower,  and  one  by  one  he 
has  even  parted  with  the  few  remaining  relics  of  his  old  prosperity. 
We  can  see  how  his  chambers  were  furnished  and  how  the  furniture  and 
his  own  wardrobe  consisted  of  little  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
There  are,  indeed,  one  or  two  indications  of  the  bent  of  his  tastes — 
a  quantity  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  translations,  some  "  philoso- 
phical! hieroglyphics,"  some  scales  and  weights,  an  old  surgeon's  box 
with  instruments,  but  of  his  old  position  and  dignity  there  are  few 
traces  left.  lie  had  pledged  his  hnen  and  pictures  to  "  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.,  or  some  of  his  first  wive's  relasons  "  for  ^^50  and 
j^6o  respectively,  and  a  diamond  ring  for  ^£15  or  £,1^,  He  had 
also  pledged  or  sold  a  "gilt  silver  cup  "  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard, 
a  "christall  chesse-board"  to  John  Widenfield  of  "  Moorefeilds/*and 
a  gold  tooth-pick  case  to  one  William  Chipp  of  Essex  Buildings.  So 
reduced  was  he  that  his  brother  Gravely  allowed  him;^25  a  year  out 
of  a  salary  which  be  had  "relating  to  some  mines  about  Bristoll, 
about  which  he  was  employed."  We  must  not,  however,  be  too 
hasty  in  blaming  the  unfortunate  man  for  extravagance  or  impro* 
vident  living.  Debts  left  unsatisfied  on  the  sudden  change  of  his 
fortunes,  and  the  actions  with  which  we  have  seen  him  harassed,  had 
probabJy  much  to  do  with  it,  while  in  1678  he  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason  which  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

It  was  on  Friday  night,  the  23rd  June,  that  Claypole  was  taken  ill, 
but  he  was  not  thought  to  be  in  any  danger  until  the  Monday  follow- 
ing. On  the  Tuesday  morning  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Wm, 
Cawley,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  came  to  see  him,  and  the  sick  man, 
calling  him  to  his  bedside,  requested  him  to  draw  out  a  will  for  him. 

Here  are  the  items  of  it : — 

"Imprimis.  I  give  to  my  lovcing  wife  Mrs.  Blanch  Cla^'poole 
ten  shilUngs  to  buy  her  a  ring.  Item.  I  give  to  my  daughter  Mrs. 
Bridget  Claypoole  the  like  sum  of  ten  shillings  to  buy  her  a  ring. 
Item.  I  give  and  devise  all  my  lands  and  tenements  and  all  equity  of 
redemption  thereof  unto  my  loveing  friend,  Mrs.  Anne  Ottey  wife 
or  widdow  of  Edmund  Ottey  and  to  her  heirs  for  ever.  And  I  hereby 
make  ordainc  and  constitute  the  said  Anne  Otley  the  sole  executrix 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  unto  whome  I  give  the  rest  and 
residue  of  my  estate." 

"  My  loveing  friend  Mrs.  Anne  Ottey  "  had  been  in  attendance 
on  John  Claypole  for  the  last  eleven  years.  Recommended  to  him, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  wait  upon  his  young  daughter,  she  had 
filled  that  post,   receiving  first  ^4,  then  ^6  per  annr 
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Bridget  wcnl  to  her  mother  in  the  country.  She  then,  at  hUreqq 
continued  with  him  as  his  servant  at  the  same  wages,  but  these 
for  many  years  past  fallen  into  arrear,  and  not  only  was  this  the  c 
but  she  liad  latterly  been  obliged  to  supply  him  with  money,  d 
of  her  own  or  bonowed  from  friends,  to  the  amount  of  some  ^ 
"to  supply  his  necessary  occasions."  Qaj'pole  owned  as  much  to 
friend  Cawley.  Gratitude,  he  said,  became  every  man,  and  inasna 
as  Anne  Oltey  had  often  supplied  him  with  money  to  buy  hira  br| 
which  other^'ise  he  had  wanted,  he  desired  to  give  what  little  he 
left  to  her.  Mr.  Cawley  drew  up  the  will  accordingly,  and  Clay 
signed  it  the  same  morning  before  dinner-time.  While  it  was  b 
prepared  in  the  inner  room  where  the  sick  man  lay,  Anne  Oltey 
going  to  and  fro  between  the  rooms  "  as  there  was  occasion  for 
getting  such  things  as  were  necessary  for  him,  and  about  other  th 
relating  to  his  sicknesse  "  ;  and  one  Averina  Izard,  a  young  fti 
of  hers,  was  in  the  outward  chamber,  and  came  in  and  attested  iL 
was  then  left  on  the  table,  and  afterdinner,  about  two  or  three  o'c 
in  the  afternoon,  Averina's  father,  Edmund  Izard,  an  attorney  Ih 
in  Milford  Lane,  coming  in  to  see  ClayiK)le,  with  whom  he  ' 
acquainted,  was  asked  by  him  to  be  a  witness,  and  the  docum 
was  thereupon  brought  to  Claypole,  who  sealed  and  publisher 
afresh  in  the  presence  of  Izard,  of  one  John  Austin,  of  Water  Lj 
Blackfriars,  and  of  Annie  Knight,  a  laundress,  belonging  to 
Temple,  and  Martha  Travell,  a  relative  of  hers,  whose  abode  ' 
*'  in  an  alley  or  entry  in  the  Strand  neare  the  place  where  lately 
Palsgrave  Head  Tavern  was."  When  the  document  was  thus  a 
pleted,  the  sick  man  seemed  to  have  his  sense  and  memory  perfef 
and  talked  as  sensibly  as  usual  He  had  only  just,  however,  n* 
his  will  in  time,  for  he  died  al  three  o*ciock  on  the  Wedne« 
morning. 

Mrs.  Blanch  Claypole  docs  not  appear  to  have  heard  of  his  de 
at  once,  but  as  soon  as  she  found  out  the  nature  of  his  tescamenfi 
dispositions,  she  presented  her  bill  of  comfilaint  to  the  Chancell 
Lord  Jeffreys.  She  accused  Anne  Ottey  of  being  the  cause  of  I 
separation  from  her,  and  of  having  induced  him  by  subtlety  to  rtm 
his  will  in  her  own  favour.  WTien  she  married  Claypole,  he  q 
stated  that  he  was  absolutely  entitled  to  lands  worth  ^1,000  m 
upwards,  which  he  would  settle  on  her  and  her  children,  and  j 
personal  estate  worth  _p£'2,ooo,  which  he  would  leave  to  them,  wM 
she  herselfhad^iOfOOO  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself.  It  is  qui 
clear,  however,  that  whatever  there  might  have  been,  there  ^ 
nothing  worth   speaking  of  for  her  or  anybody  else  when  Cla>'p<j 
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died.  Anne  Ottey  buried  him  at  her  own  cost,  and  had  to  sell  some 
of  the  few  things  in  his  chambers  to  repay  herself  in  part,  while  she 
induced  Gravely  Claypole  to  pay  her  a  quarter's  allowance  in  further 
reduction  of  her  claim.  The  deeds  which  were  in  his  possession 
Eshow  how  Norborough  had  been  incumbered.  In  1676  he  and 
"  Cromwell  Claypooie,"  the  eldest  son  of  his  first  marriage,  had 
mortgaged  it  for  ^£"2,000.  The  mortgage  soon  grew  to  double  this 
amount.  Finally  it  had  been  sold  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  whose 
family  it  still  remains.  On  the  completion  of  Lord  Fitzwiliiam's 
purchase,  he  had  retained  ^£'400  of  the  purchase-money  to  answer 
any  claim  which  Blanch  might  raise  for  her  dower.  This  was  the 
only  tangible  thing  on  which  she  could  lay  hold.  She  established 
her  right,  but  did  not  live  long  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  dying  at 
Walthamstow  in  October  1692. 

Of  Anne  Otley  we  have  one  more  glimpse.  She  lodged  in 
Izard's  house  after  her  employer's  death.  Gravely  Claypole,  coming 
up  to  town,  sought  an  interview  with  her  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
his  brother's  sickness  and  death,  and  saw  in  his  room  in  the  Temple 
books  and  papers  lying  all,  or  most  of  them,  on  the  ground,  which 
he  understood  belonged  to  the  dead  man.  Besides  the  deeds 
relating  to  Norborough,  there  were  leases  of  mines  in  Gloucester- 
shire, the  settlement  made  in  March,  1645-6  on  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Cromwell  {there  is  something  pathetic  about  finding  this 
amongst  his  papers  preserved  for  over  forty  years),  and  some  bonds, 
by  one  of  which,  dated  January  1656,  Richard  Claypooie,  Esq., 
became  bound  unto  *'  his  loveing  nephew,  the  Hon.  John  Claypooie, 
Esq.,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,"  to 
secure  payment  of  ^25. 

It  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  glitter  of  the  earlier  days,  this 
obscure  ending  under  conditions  so  mean  and  dependent.  But  we 
have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  moralise  on  the  trite  theme  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  greatness.  Our  readers  must  draw  amoral 
for  themselves, 

Anne  Ottey  saw  to  CIaypole*s  funeral,  and  thenceforth  is  lost 
again  in  the  obscurity  from  which  the  Chancery  Records  momentarily 
rescue  her.  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Blanch,  lived  lo 
womanhood,  married  Aubrey  Price  in  1697,  and  transmitted  the 
Claypole  blood  to  numerous  descendants. 

JU  W.  RAMS£Y. 
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How  we  ever  came  to  form  our  Literary  Club  at  all  woul 
perhaps,  be  hard  to  explain.  Chance,  I  suppose,  had  i 
much  to  do  with  the  matter  as  any  personal  effort  on  my  part  ortl 
Essayist's.  Even  the  Poet  dnfted  in  casually,  and,  as  it  wa 
unasked. 

My  friend  Hopkins  claims  the  title  of  founder,  it  is  true ;  fai 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  acquaintance  with  myself,  and  some  chad 
suggestion,  possibly,  that  he  may  have  thrown  out  in  the  course 
conversation  over  a  casual  pipe,  I  can  discover  no  ground  for  soi 
an  assumption.  The  fact  was,  there  was  an  imperative  necessity  i 
some  such  association  as  ours,  and  the  want  was  bound  to  be  su: 
plied.     Our  Utile  town  needed  emancipation  sorely,  and  we  contrivi 

between  us  the  means  of  liberation.     Before  we  settled  there tk 

original  members  of  the  club — the  mind  of  St.  Mungo-by-the-S« 
was  unawakened.  There  was  an  absolute  lack  of  mental  acti\'ity  i 
the  place.  We  have,  I  think  I  may  say  without  pride,  instituted 
revolution  here  which  will  have  far-reaching  consequences.  We  hai 
gradually  brought  our  fellow-citizens  to  perceive  that  there  may! 
other  reasons  in  the  world  for  existence  than  the  game  of  gol£ 

When  Hopkins  and  myself  came  here  first  there  was  a  cIb 
already  in  existence — a  golfers'  club,  and  it  possessed  a  commodioi 
club-hovise  and  a  fine  links.  It  was  this  club  which  ruled  the  towi 
and,  practically,  gave  laws  and  employment  to  all  its  inhabitano 
Everyone  played,  and  the  greater  part  were  bound  up  heart  and  soi 
in  the  game.  Even  the  Poet  was  an  enthusiastic,  though  indiflfereal 
performer.     The  Essayist,  who  had  only  preceded  us  in  our  visit  bvi 

week  or  so,  was  inveigled  into  the  toils — I  speak  advisedly of  thi 

extraordinary  pastime  for  a  round  or  two.  As  for  Hopkins  aiu 
myself,  we  tried  it  once,  and  it  is  in  all  probability  owing  to  xhM 
attempt  on  our  part  that  our  Literarj'  Club  now  exists  and  flourishei 

Unconsciously,  indeed,  we  began  that  very  evening  the  series  a 
meetings  which  was  destined  to  become  regular,  and  ultimateJv  M 
develop  itself  into  an  organised  association.     ^Ve  formed  a   quartd 
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— from  such  humble  seedlings  spring  sometimes  the  giant  oaks  of 
the  literary  forest — and  we  sat  and  talked^  a  smoking  parliament. 
Ohiefly,  as  was  natural,  we  talked  of  golf. 

"  There   is  a   remarkable   current  of   opinion   at    the   present 
oment,"  so  remarked  someone,  the  Essayist,  as  I  think,  *'  driving 
this  curious  game,  relict  of  a  past  age,  into  popular  favour.    There  is, 

o,  a  stream  of  literature " 

"  The  golf  stream,  possibly,"  I  threw  in,  just  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion, for  he  seemed  to  be  inclined  overmuch  to  soliloquy. 

He  smiled  perfunctorily,  and  continued,  '*  A  stream  of  literature, 
ood,  bad,  and  indifferent^chiefly  of  the  latter  two  classes — delug- 
ing our  bookshelves  and  railway  stalls,  on  this  one  subject  alone. 
Surely  no  game  has  ever  received  hitherto  so  great  an  amount  of 
notice  from  the  press  in  such  a  short  time.  The  game  is  rising  into 
opularity  on  wings  of  paper ;  it  soars  aloft  with  ruddy  pinions  like 
Lany  flamingo." 

"Let  it  soar,"  said  the  Poet,  who  was  waiting  eagerly  his  oppor- 
tunity to  break  in,  "  it  is  a  noble  game.  I  for  one,  bad  though  I  am 
*nd  always  will  be,  perchance  " — he  spoke  mournfully,  but  with  a  flush 
of  hope  upon  his  cheek — "though  I  never  get  round  that  course  in 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  strokes,  and  naen  say  my  swing  is  an 
awesome  sight,  yet,  say  I,  play  on,  play  on." 

The  Poet  is  an  athletic  youth  of  five  and  twenty  summers.  Except 
from  a  tenderness  to  his  mother  tongue,  which  makes  him  something 
studious  of  speech,  and,  above  all,  abhorrent  of  slang  expressions,  no 
one  would  suspect  him  of  poetry  at  all.  Yet  he  has  published,  at 
his  own  risk,  and  what  is  more,  promises  to  do  so,  if  I  will,  at  mine. 
"The  game,"  I  said,  partly  to  humour  him,  "has  certainly  its 
good  points.  As  a  source  of  amusement  to  outsiders  it  is  distinctly 
an  acquisition.  For  a  sane  man,  who  delights  now  and  then  in  con- 
templating cynically  the  follies  of  his  fellow-creatures,  I  should  say 
the  game  would  offer  considerable  attractions.  The  attitudes  are 
good.  That  expression  of  stern  resolve,  outcome  of  the  *  dour '  spirit 
recommended  in  one  of  the  Poet's  handbooks  to  the  game,  increases 
the  comic  aspectofthewhole  thing  immensely.  There  is  some  fun  to  be 
gathered  in  watching  a  party  driving  off  from  the  first  teeing-ground, 
nervousness  and  anxiety  struggling  for  the  mastery  with  those  precepts 
the  attendant  caddies  are  never  tired  of  repeating.  The  putting- 
greens  present  a  good  exposition  of  varied  styles,  and  a  sand-bunker 
is  no  mean  incentive  to  hilarity.  But  of  all  things  in  a  golf-links  for 
the  casual  outsider  to  sit  by  and  r  'jpon,  of  all  places  where  I 

should  choose  to  take  my  stand  srnoon  if  I  were  at  ennaity 
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with  the  world  and  sick  at  heart  with  human  life,  give  me.  Poet 

the  burn." 

Our  bum  Is  a  respectable  river.  Here  and  there  it  is  cros 
a  trellis  bridge,  and  barefoot  boys,  with  fishing-nets  in  hand,  h 
its  banks  and  make  a  goodly  income  from  recovered  balls, 
bridges  I  have  lounged  away  an  hour  or  two  before  now,  and  ma 
the  troops  of  golfers  marching  up,  some  contident  and  serene,  i 
with  ill-disguised  anxiety.  It  is  curious  how  they  all  tumble  i] 
mean,  of  course,  the  balls — not  once  only,  for  the  most  par^ 
often  twice  and  three  times.  There  is  a  kind  of  niagnetLsm  ti 
waters  of  that  unhallowed  stream.  Men  approach  it  in  every  pos 
fashion.  A  full  drive  from  the  first  lee  will  carry  into  it  (some 
are  fabled  to  have  carried  over  in  the  heroic  past),  a  short  one 
bring  you  within  reasonable  distance  of  its  banks.  The  strong  i 
resolute  will  drive  into  it  with  one  mighty  swipe,  pick  out  andi 
behind;  the  nervous  palterer  will  play  for  a  safe  lie,  dribble  hi^ 
a  yard  or  two,  and  probably  play  into  the  dreaded  obstacle  witi 
third. 

The  Poet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  one  of  these  palterers,  T 
several  times  he  went  in  the  other  afternoon,  whilst  I  sat  upon 
bridge  and  mocked — unobtrusively — his  efforts.  Three  several  t 
did  he  lift  a  sud  of  clean  cut  turf  high  over  the  river,  whilst  the 
rolled  slowly  in.     It  was  a  pitiable,  but  a  comical  sight. 

"There  is  another  thing,"  he  said,  turning  the  subject,  as  I 
duced  this  last  topic,  and  was  referring  gently  to  the  singular  accii 
I  had  witnessed,  "another  thing  even  more  laughable  than  these: 
fortunes  which  seem  to  afford  you  so  much  mirth.  To  appro 
properly  the  height  to  which  exaggeration  can  be  carried  let 
recommend  you  to  visit  the  club-house  in  the  evening  after  ai^ 
portant  match.  Indeed,  I  might  say  on  any  evening.  The  stones 
will  hear  there  will  amuse  and  interest  you.  There  are  soma 
told  there  which  are  as  bad  as  anything  I  have  ever  heard  it 
anglers'  tavern.     1  need  say  no  more." 

"  I,  too,"  murmured  Hopkins  softly,  "  have  heard  a  good  del 
bad  lies  in  connection  with  this  game  of  yours.  Some  golfers 
always  complaining  of  them,  as  if  they  were  especially  damagii^ 
themselves  personally,  and  even  injured  their  chance  of  successl 
match^a  curious  hallucination  ivhich  I  could  never  fathom.  Fia 
game  that  can  barely  support  existence,  as  1  should  fancy,  unlessl 
players  are  both  accurate  and  sensitively  honest,  it  would  seem,  R 
to  be  in  something  of  a  perilous  condition/  1 

"1  would  not]mindthesegolferssomuch,"saidI,  '*ifthey  wi 
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so  absurdly  proud  of  this  game  of  theirs.  In  the  eyes  of  a  confirmed 
golfer  the  outside  world  which  refuses  to  worship  his  fetich  is  scarcely 
human.  He  has  no  respect  for  other  and  more  manly  exercises,  I 
am  told  he  even  speaks  of  *  reformed  cricketers.'  What  advantages 
has  this  game  got  to  show  over  others  that  can  justify  such  conceit  ? 
Healthful  it  may  be,  and  promotes  appetite,  I  doubt  not.  As  an 
exercise  for  old  men  or  dyspeptic  epicures  it  may  have  a  good 
excuse  for  existence,  but  whom  did  golf  ever  develop  as  men  are  de- 
veloped by  cricket,  football,  even  by  lawn-tennis?" 

"Think,  too,"  interjected  the  Essayist,  "of  the  language  it  has 
brought  into  fashion.  The  slight  gain  to  the  English  vocabulary  is 
surely  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  uncouth  natureof  these  words 
that  are  cree]jing  into  every-day  use  around  us.  The  terminology  of 
our  other  national  sports  is  becoming  debased.  Only  the  other  day 
I  was  playing  at  billiards — a  favourite  pastime  of  mine — and  was 
compelled  to  rebuke  my  opponent  for  suggesting  that  1  was  '  stimied,' 
or  some  such  absurd  expression,  from  the  red  balL" 

"  The  language  of  golf,"  remarked  Hopkins,  in  his  usual  medi- 
tative manner,  "  would  certainly  be  coolly  received  in  some  circles. 
I  am  lold  that  some  of  the  terms  made  use  of  by  eminent  golfers 
during  their  daily  rounds  are  calculated  to  scorch  and  scarify  any 
hearer  less  seasoned  than  the  attendant  caddy." 

The  Poet  had  been  busy  scribbling  on  stray  pieces  of  paper  for 
some  little  while.     Here  he  broke  in  rather  hastily— 

"No,  no,  Hopkins,  that  is  really  too  inaccurate  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted. At  St.  Mungo  it  is  notorious  that  swearing  on  the  links 
is  unknown.  Curiously  enough,"  he  went  on,  blushing  just  a  little 
as  he  mentioned  the  fact,  "  I  was  just  now  jotting  down  a  few  lines 
in  which  I  have  adverted  to  that  very  point,  and  I  have  remarked 
that  there  seems  to  be  some  beneficent  influence  in  the  air  of  thin 
place,  as  it  were,  which  entirely  precludes  anything  of  the  kind,  at 
any  rate  among  our  own  natives."  He  then  cleared  his  throat,  and 
read  as  follows : — 


THE  ST,  MUNGO  GOLF  SONG. 

V'ou  tell  me  of  your  Southern  links, 

Of  Ho)'Iakc,  Westward  Ho  I 
Of  Sandwich — where  thcSa^nn  rhinks 

Good  golfers  all  should 
Pick  out  the  best  thai  yi 

Not  one  o' 
Comes  near 

St.  Munf 
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Sl  Andrews  is  a  goodly  green, 

Nonh  Benrick  lus  some  fame. 
At  Machrebanish  we  have  seen 

Men  play  a  decertt  game  ; 
CatDousltc,  Elie,  Prcstwick.  Troon^ 

Arc  f»ir,  as  you'll  agree. 
But  not  quite  up  to  our  "  auld  toon  " 

St.  Mungo-by-ihe-Sea. 

The  lies  are  good,  the  greens  are  gnu»!^ 

The  hazards  fine  and  fai  ; 
Some  whins,  a  bum  or  two  and  saad 

Form  bunkers  here  and  there. 
So  smooth  the  ground,  so  short  the  grass^ 

The  ball  runs  far  and  free  ; 
Try,  then,  if  apt  to  play  the  ass, 

St.  Mungo-by-lhe-Sea, 

To  left  the  whias  lie  stiff  and  strong, 

To  right  the  sad  sea-shore ; 
Drive  down  the  middle,  straight  aod  long. 

No  need  for  cries  of  *'  Fore  1  '* 
No  love-sick  couples  promenade 

Some  ten  yards  from  the  tee  ; 
No  nursemaids,  children,  dogs,  invade 

St.  Mungo-by-ihe-Sca. 

The  caddies  here  are  gentle  lads, 

Not  dour  dogmatic  men 
Who  grumble  till  you  try  their  fads. 

And  don't  seem  happy  then  ; 
They  can  be  keen  and  yet  polite, 

And  modest  in  their  fee  ; 
Then  visit,  all  who  seek  delight, 

St.  Mungo-by-the-Sca. 

On  other  greens  the  players  swear. 

And  men  iheir  luck  revile  j 
Here,  if  ihcy  spend  a  stroke  on  air. 

Our  golfers  merely  smile. 
What  though  they  top  it  with  the  cleek. 

Or  footle  from  the  tee. 
One  word  alone  you'll  hear  them  speak, 

St.  Munco— by-lhe-Sea. 

The  Poet  was  applauded — as  in  duty  bound.  We  proceed* 
discuss  golfers'  club-houses  and  their  inmates. 

The  St.  Mungo  club-house  is,  I  believe,  considered  a  fine  si 
men  of  its  class.  Without  being  in  the  least  pretentious  it  com 
alt  that  can  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  "  true  golfer,"  as  his  admi 
love  to  call  him.  There  is  a  smoking  room^  also  used  as  a  rca< 
and  writing  room,  a  lavatory,  and  two  billiard  rooms  on  the  gr< 
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floor.  Above  these  are  two  or  three  spacious  apartments  conse- 
crated to  whist.  It  is  not  far  short — the  Poet  declares — of  a  golfer's 
paradise. 

"Billiards  and  whist,"  he  said,  " are  the  necessary  complements 
of  a  golfer's  life.  Without  them  the  evenings  would  hang  heavy 
on  our  hands.  We  are,  of  course,  especially  fortunate  in  possessing  two 
billiard  rooms,  one  of  which  is  reserved  for  single  play,  the  other 
for " 

"  Foursomes/'  put  in  Hopkins,  sardonically. 

The  Poet  smiled,  and  admitted  that  they  were  usually  known  by 
that  name. 

The  Essayist  was  naturally  indignant  at  such  an  instance  of  the 
crime  he  had  just  been  inveighing  against  This  was  worse,  he 
said,  than  any  corruption  he  had  hitherto  dreamed  of.  He  hinted 
caustically  that  golfing  did  not  seem  to  require  any  large  amount  of 
brain-power.  Intelligence  was  even  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the 
player,  he  urged,  whose  best  qualification  was  a  dull  insensibility 
to  pleasure  or  mortification.  Exultation  over  a  lucky  stroke  begot 
self-confidence  and  consequent  failure  ;  irritation  over  misfortune 
too  often  presaged  a  broken  club — if  nothing  worse.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  could  hardly  expect  brilliancy  from  the  golfer,  as  a 
class ;  we  were  fortunate,  he  concluded,  to  obtain  as  much  as 
common  decency. 

Hopkins  asked  the  Poet  what  he  thought  of  the  frequenters  of 
this  magnificent  Home  for  Incurables — so  he  was  pleased  to  designate 
them.  The  Poet  told  us  a  good  deal.  We  heard  of  the  indefatigable 
secretary,  the  captain  (who  had  won  the  last  monthly  medal  with  a 
record  scratch  score  of  eighty-one),  and  numberless  other  heroes  who 
nightly  aired  themselves  in  the  club  rooms.  Their  conversation,  he 
admitted,  was  not  particularly  intellectual,  but  what  of  that?  Neque 
semper  arcum  tendit  Apoth — as  the  new-fledged  M.P.  delights  to 
preface  his  volume  of  travels,  published  in  the  recess.  He  himself, 
he  assured  us,  had  received  much  benefit  to  a  mind  something  over- 
strained by  hard  thinking  from  these  uneventful  evenings. 

The  evening  closed  with  a  quiet  rubber,  at  the  Poet's  request, 
during  which  he  narrated  to  us  the  story  of  the  only  game  he  ever 
played  at  the  club-house.  Players  were  scanty  that  evening,  and 
he  had  been  politely  asked  to  "make  a  fourth."  The  politeness 
seemed,  according  to  his  account,  to  have  stopped  there.  The  old 
general  with  whom  he  played  did  not  quite  appreciate  the  niceties 
of  our  friend's  method.  It  was  in  vai"  '^^^t  the  Poet  (who  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  resource  on  an  em-  endeavoured  to  explain 
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FEW  men  could  recall,  off-hand,  who  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  met  in  his  life,  and  when  or  where  this  meeting  was. 
I  can  recall  some  such  vision  very  distinctly,  and  under  circumstances 
rather  bizarre.  Once  hurrying  from  some  of  the  "  Badens,"  making 
for  Strasburg,  I  arrived  at  the  station  just  as  the  train  was  starting. 
I  had  only  time  to  jump  in,  when  1  found  myself  in  the  presence 
of  a  sort  of  golden-haired  divinity — a  most  brilliant  being  indeed. 
She  had  been  at  the  window  looking  out  for  something,  or  somebody, 
and  was  now  in  sad  agitation — disappointment  or  distress.  I  had 
time  to  note  the  masses  of  hair  of  the  rare  and  wonderful 
•*  old  gold "  tint,  with  a  fine,  richly  coloured  Rubens  face. 
Presently,  growing  tranquil,  she  unfolded  to  me  that  her  husband 
had  rushed  back  to  the  station  to  change  a  ticket,  and  had  been  left 
behind.  The  train  was  a  fast  one,  and  would  not  slop  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Duly  sympathising  with  this  sad  state  of  ihin;;;s,  I  did 
my  best  to  console,  and  suggested  topics  of  comfort — he  might  be  in 
the  train,  after  all :  he  had  jumped  into  some  last  carriage,  or,  better 
still  (this  sotto  race),  there  would  assuredly  be  a  slow  train  following, 
by  which  he  would  come  on.  Having  settled  all  these  points  to  our 
satisfaction,  we  then  got  on  other  and  more  general  topics  :  when, 
in  the  midst  of  an  animated  conversation,  the  train  stopped.  At 
the  next  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  hearty,  genial,  blaclc- 
bearded  man  entered  joyfully.  He  had,  exactly  as  I  had  said, 
jumped  into  the  last  carriage.  Before  he  explained  this  portion  of  the 
adventure,  the  golden-haired  one  told  him  what  I  had  prophesied,  so 
ihat  an  impression  of  respect  for  my  sagacity  was  left  on  the  pair. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  travelled  on  most  pleasantly  :  he  was 
a  friendly,  agreeable  man,  "something  in  the  city,"  and  we  were 
altogether  certainly  an  agreeable  little  party.  As  the  day  became 
excessively  sultry,  she  most  naturally  took  off  her  hat,  and  thus  found 
an  excuse  to  display  her  splendid  treasures  of  golden  locks,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stranger.  They  tumbled  down  in  gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence ;  the  husband  looked  on  with  a  sor*  "*  rride.  "She*s  not 
*  For  the  6rit  "  Leaves,"  see  "  Gcntleroan^s  for  January,  189a. 
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badly  provided  in  that  way,"  he  said.  By  evening  we  had  reachi 
Sirasburg.  We  put  tip  at  the  same  hotel,  and  dined  together,  duril 
which  time  we  became  what  are  called  "  sworn  friends."  After  diao 
we  walked  about  and  looked  at  the  town.  The  pair  were 
anxious  that  I  should  travel  with  them  on  the  morrow,  but  alas 
had  to  get  on  to  Paris  that  night.  And  so,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
made  our  adieus.  There  were  the  usual  pie-crust  prumiscs,  t 
assurances  of  meetmg  again.  "  I  must  come  and  see  thera  in  va% 
Cards  were  interchanged.  The  lady  arranged  or  rearranged,  for 
last  time,  her  golden  locks.  But  "business  is  business,"  and 
last  I  finally  took  my  way  to  the  station.  I  must  conclude  i 
began— she  was  really  the  handsomest  woman  I  have  ever  sa 
But  I  never  saw  her  again.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  original  spots  in  London  is  I 
riverside  Terrace  at  the  Tower.  As  we  promenade  it  here,  it 
delightful  to  watch  the  river  beside  us,  the  passing  steamers, 
bustle,  the  general  air  and  tone  of  "  the  Port."  It  is  a  curious  fedi 
to  sit  and  look  down  at  the  entrance  channel  below,  at  the  ard] 
"Traitors'  Gaie,"  while  above  rise  the  "Towers  of  Julius."  It  is  O 
recently  that  this  has  been  opened,  or  reopened,  to  the  public. 

The  worthy  beefeaters  have  been  shorn  of  their  scarlet  glot 
and  appear  in  a  dark  undress.  A  rare  entertainment  is  it  to 
round  with  one  of  these — the  honest  rustics  gaping  with  delight,  l 
devouring  his  words  of  wisdom.  I  recall  a  touch  of  charad 
here  that  "entertained  me  mightily."  One  of  these  burly  veteraH 
who  displayed  a  huge  bushy  beard,  with  many  medals,  was  standi 
close  by  when  a  party  of  French  passed  — men  and  women — and  nui 
their  way  to  the  Terrace,  Pie  called  them  back  in  rough  tones  : 
this  time  it  was  forbidden.  One  of  the  party,  a  young  Frenchral 
spoke  English  fairly,  and,  in  a  moment,  I  noticed  them  all  group 
round  the  warrior,  the  young  Frenchman  speaking  deferenti 
The  beefeater  stood  in  the  centre,  erect  and  gruff.  I  next  saw 
young  man  take  up  the  medals  that  lay  on  the  capacious 
with  a  sort  of  delicate  reverence,  which  he  txhibiUd  to  the  Fren 
women,  who  showed  admiration  by  various  little  cries  of  rapt 
The  beefeater  only  half  liked  it,  but  he  was  clearly  flattered  by 
familiarity.  He  condescended  to  some  shorty  blunt  particulars  as 
his  campaigns,  gave  the  party  also  some  directions  as  to  what  they  wi 
to  see,  then  strode  majestically  away,  followed  by  their  admiringey^ 
Suddenly  he  stopped  and  called  out  abruptly,  "And,  I  say  !  If; 
liktSy  ye  can  walk  alon^  the  Terrace  yondtr!**  The  blunt,  hi 
ashamed  way  in  which  this  courtesy  was  bestowed  was  delightfu 
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The  French  went  their  way,  clearly  pIcAScU  with  tljcir  lilllo 
victory,  and  the  spectator  learned  a  valuable  lesson  from  this  trifling 
incident,  Manner^ixW  do  everything.  Give  a  young  fellow,  on  setting 
out  in  life,  a  good  manner,  and  he  will  want  neither  meat,  drink,  nor 
clothes.  "  I  like  that  lad,"  you  hear  some  old  person  say ;  *'  he  hot 
such  nice  off-hand  manners."  The  late  Henry  Doyle — "Pickey'ii" 
brother — got  on  in  the  world  on  the  strength  of  his  admirable 
manner.  It  is  an  astonishing,  potent  gift  So  let  us  all  pray  for 
Manner.  .  .  . 

London  is  quite  as  well  stored  with  "  curioi "  as  any  foreign 
town,  but  they  are  little  known.  For  years  I  have  found  delight  in 
exploring  and  studying  not  only  the  material  London,  but  its  phasen 
of  life.  I  lament  the  disappearance  of  the  old  tavern  life— a  link 
with  Johnson  and  his  days.  Of  a  winter's  night  how  often  have  I 
sat  in  one  of  the  mahogany  *'  boxes  "  of  the  old  "  Cock  "  in  Fleet 
Street,  the  kettle  on  the  hob,  watching  the  strange  solitary  charartera 
that  came  in — old  dry  solicitors,  barristers  from  the  Temple.  There 
were  the  pipes,  and  the  screw  of  totacco,  and  the  excellent  chop. 
After  a  time  you  began  to  feel  like  one  of  Dickens's  characters.  Not 
long  since  I  took  an  agreeable  lady  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  about 
London — it  was  a  "  personally  conducted  "  affair — and  a  pleasant 
day  it  was.  First  we  visited  the  Garrick  Club,  and  its  wonderful 
show  of  draoiatic  pictures.  Here  you  require  someone  to  do 
"  showman^''  and  pick  out  the  best  pictures.  Next  to  the  older  inns, 
Clifford's,  Sc^4e,  Barnard's,  then  to  the  beautiful  Ely  Chapel  ctoce 
by,  thence  to  the  old  Roman  Wail,  next  Co  Crosby  Hall,  thence  on 
to  the  old  "  Brewers'  Hall "  in  Addle  Scrcct,  a  truly  MtoBlfhlac 
place  from  its  fine  old  oftkeo  chambcWi  dcacned  kkchcoiyta.  I 
could  b^rootbaJf  ado2comorntog»o^dife|Mncfa»|)wnsai«iteg«idi 
to  be  lull  ol*  cotcxtaiimicRt  \  lor  tmuncc;  a  raoniioi  Msong  Um  old 
dnmiia— AU-HalKon,  St  Bsnholo«ac«  the  Gnat,  St  Maiy  Woot- 
aoiKStGikt  Oipplcpttv  aad  Mwy  more.  A  corioM  Imv  or  two 
be  »pcBt  to  tfcc  Htm^rt  Soane  Miw.  ,  «  , 

Ifad  IB  ttjrdian^flndb  aboal  tW  ktt  CndiBal,  vliaM  I  kaev 
I  «»  irnakij  iiiii  <d  f^  amm  rr*frrT*rt  U 
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Such  personages  have  the  note  of  "distinction."  And  how  fewth 
are  1  Mr.  Gladstone^  Mr.  Henry  Irving  the  late  Cardinai^  and 
may  be  one  or  two  more. 

At  the  Athenxum  Club  our  Cardinal  was  often  seen — all  asso< 
tions,  lay  and  clerical,  were  congenial  to  him.    There  was  a  fciinl  re 
of  the  old  Oxford  life.     He  would  arrive  in  his  hitle  brougham  ab 
five  o'clock,  step  out  jauntily,  arrayed  in  his  comfortable  great-c 
of  a  dressing-gown  cut,  with  a  hat  of  a  special  pattern,  very  broM 
brim,  but  bent  down  "fore  and  aft."     It  had  nothing  of  the| 
fessional  "shovel,"  yet  it  suited  the  well-cut,  ascetical,  sad-toned  i 
that  it  sheltered.      He  usually  made  his  way  to  the  library  ;  ba 
was  a  slow   progress,  and  he   was    sure    to   encounter    many 
acquaintance.     He  knew  most  political  and  official  personages  tfal 
with  whom  he  always  had  a  smiling,  half-confidential  talk  ;  an 
was  pleasant  to  note  their  deferential  and  cordial   bearing  towa 
him.     But  his  chief  acquaintance  seemed  to  be  aniong  the  bishc 
deans,   canons,   and   other   dignitaries.      With   some — notably  I 
Bishop  of  Gloucester— he  was  on  affectionate  terms.     On   a  bal 
day  he  was  sure  to  attend,  and    there  were  many  who  seized  I 
opportunity  of  being  presented  to  him.      His  manner   \«'as  rei 
irresistible  on  these  occasions  ;  there  w*as  the  old  musical  tenderd 
in  his  voice,  and,  with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  he  held  your  hfl 
at  a  distance,  with  a  curious  grasp,  stiff,  yet  cordial.     When  he  i 
inclined  for  "a  read,"  he  would  betake  himself  to  the  shelf  of  q 
books,  and  deliberately  select  what  appeared  to  him  most  attract: 
He  would  then  retire  with  it  to  some  well -sheltered  corner,  his 
well  down  on  his  forehead,  his  glasses  "on,"  and  so  read  till 
was  interrupted,  or  grew  tired.     He  had  many  intimate  conversatifl 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  :  he  (Iked  a  regular  talk,  on  \ 
cushioned  bench,  on  the  stairs.      He   was  altogether  a  charmil 
engaging  man,  and  really  quite  irresistible  when  he  wished  to  hi 
something  done.     It  was  here  that  I  had  many  a  pleasant  chat  w 
him,  and  even  discussion.     He  was  strongly  opposed  to  theatri 
amusements,  considering  them  full  of  dangers.    And  on  this  p^otntt 
would  pursue  the  argument  with  great  good-humour,  but  with  m 
ness.     At  last  he  would  say,  "Well !  we'll  fix  a  day,  and  you'll  cod 
to  my  house,  and  we'll  have  it  regularly  out  together." 

Not  long  before  his  death  they  were  painting  the  huge  barrack  \ 
which  he  lived^a  "shivery"  place,  an  "institution"  rather,  wj| 
scarcely  one  comfortable  room  in  it.  A  large  number  of  men  wd 
engaged  in  the  work,  which  they  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  t| 
British   workman — />.  at   their  leisure.       The  owner  complai 
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the  thing  dawdled  on  for  weeks,  no  progress  was  made  ;  more  men 
were  then  put  on,  who  only  got  in  each  other's  way.  At  last,  quite 
au  bout,  the  Cardinal  descended  one  morning  from  his  c>Tie  at  the 
very  top,  and  in  his  tender,  quavering  note,  his  arras  outstretched, 
said,  **  Go  away,  all  of  you  !  Go  out !  "  It  was  argued  that  the 
work  was  only  half  done.  "  No  matter  1  Go,  every  one  of  you,  and 
never  come  back  again  !  "  It  was  like  a  prophet,  and  they  all  shrank 
off  and  departed.  .  .  . 

It  is  rarely  one's  fortune  to  witness  strange  dramatic  scenes 
which  leave  a  deep  life-long  impression.  One  of  tlie  most  extra- 
ordinary was  an  Irish  funeral  at  Killarney,  of  the  old  pattern, 
which  1  witnessed  many  years  ago.  The  party  went  from  Dublin 
by  railway,  reaching  the  little  town  about  nine  o'clock  of  a  winter's 
night.  Here  a  procession  was  formed  ol  a  number  of  more  or  less 
undignified  vehicles,  which  then  were  in  fashion  ever)'where  in 
Ireland,  yclept  "covered  cars,"  almost  the  universal  method  of 
conveyance,  of  course  excepting  the  familiar  and  ever-welcome 
"outside  car."  It  was  a  square  box  upon  wheels,  the  door  of 
entrance  at  the  back  ;  and  tliis,  when  the  passengers  wished  to  enter 
or  get  out,  was  "  backed  "  on  to  the  pavement  with  a  vigorous  jolt, 
much  as  a  coal  van  is  when  delivering  its  burden.  A  train  of 
these  truly  unpicturesque  vehicles,  duly  formed  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, set  out  slowly  through  the  lighted  streets— all  crowded  with 
people,  and  suggesting  a  foreign  town — for  the  Cathedral.  A  sort 
of  savage  music  heralded  us ;  a  band  of  women,  old  and  young, 
who  were  filling  the  air  with  their  passionate  wailings,  and  sobs, 
and  shrieks,  that  subsided  not  even  for  a  moment.  It  was  not 
unmusical,  and,  as  a  performance,  had  some  art,  and  never 
flagged.  When  the  stately  Cathedral  was  reached,  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  great  porch  and  the  gathered  crowds  presented  an 
effective  scene.  Then  the  extraordinary  orchestra  was  to  be  heard — 
some  seven  or  eight  wallers  or  *'keeners,"  who  now  redoubled 
their  efforts  as  the  coffin  was  borne  in.  They  were  tossing  their 
arms,  beating  their  breasts,  and  tears — real  tears — were  streaming 
down  their  faces.  The  suggestion  was  as  of  something  highly  savage 
or  Indian. 

The  coffin  was  left  there  for  the  night,  and  next  morning  the 
train  again  re-formed,  the  grotesque  covered  cars  falling  into  line. 
7*he  way  was  through  the  beautiful  arbutus-lined  lanes  and  roads, 
on  to  Old  Muckross  Abbey  :  among  the  exquisite  ruins  the  defunct 
was  to  be  laid.  Again  the  "keeners  "  led  l*"^  -'"%  they  were  even 
more  passionate  in  their  exertions  than  on  I  ing  night.     Such 
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intense  sorrow  could  not  be  imagined;  It  might  be  fiwded  thxt 
the  party  had  kst  fiufaer,  mother,  all  their  relations  at  one  fell 
swoop.  Yet  these  were  but  professional  "artists,"  highly  paid  and  in 
great  demand,  and  whom  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  have  at  every 
respectable  funeral  There  was  a  droll  scrap  of  bathos  at  the 
grave.  As  the  clerg)*roan  was  waiting  to  begin  hts  function,  prayer- 
book  in  hand,  the  din  rose  more  and  more  obstreperous.  Irritated  by 
the  interruption,  the  undertaker  rushed  forward,  and,  with  somethinf 
like  violence,  ordered  the  *'keeners"  to  hold  their  peace.  He  seized 
one  and  shook  her  ;  instantly  the  wailing  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  the 
ladies  becoming  composed  .  .  , 

As  we  walk  about  our  London,  and  enjoy  the  scenes  of  life  aM 
character  which  are  perpetually  presenting  themselves,  there  occa- 
sionally turns  up  some  highly  picturesque  and  pleasing  combination. 
Indeed,  the  City  at  all  seasons  offers  something  that  is  unfamiliar 
with  striking  things  which,  if  seen  in  a  foreign  city,  would  appear 
novel,  and  be  retained  in  the  memory.  On  some  dark  November 
evening,  for  instance,  after  the  day's  labour,  we  wander  down  [to 
the  Embankment.  How  freshly  blows  the  air  from  the  river,  which  is 
lined  with  long  rows  of  dotted  lights,  while  the  waters  look  black  and 
lull,  and  menacing  1  We  walk  down  to  the  landing-stage  at  Blackfriars 
and  stand  under  the  vast  bridge,  whose  giant  arches  loom  out 
like  monster  buildings  over  our  heads.  A  few  shadowy,  indistin- 
guishable figures  are  waiting.  Suddenly  out  of  the  darkness  a  red 
light  and  sounds  of  plashing  are  approaching  ;  one  of  the  little  river 
steamers  comes  up ;  we  go  on  board  and  are  borne  away  up  to 
Westminster.  It  seems  the  middle  of  the  night !  The  city  on  both 
sides  seems  buried  in  slumber.  A  great  barge  drifts  by.  Far  ahead 
in  the  air,  is  the  blazing  dial  of  the  \\xstminster  Clock  Tower.  As 
we  sit  in  the  bows  the  air  blows  with  a  welcome  freshness.  Tbc 
river  seems  vast  and  grand  in  its  breadth.  We  stop  occasionally  at 
the  landings,  and  take  in  one  or  two  more  shadowy  figures.  There  is 
no  talk  or  sound,  but  all  seems  a  midnight  silence.  It  is  diflScuIt 
to  believe  that  we  are  in  the  familiar  London.  Even  the  shadows 
seem  gigantic     This  is  a  cheap  and  original  sensation.  .  .  . 

Once,  staying  at  a  little  town  on  the  coast,  we  were  invited  to  a 
theatrical  performance  given  by  a  school  under  circumstances  of  some 
state  and  pretension.  The  great  hall  was  filled  by  the  parents, 
guardians,  and  townsfolk.  The  play  was  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
There  was  much  expectation,  for  we  had  heard  something  of  Barnes, 
the  leaduig  boy,  who  was  to  play  as  Shylock.  There  were  fine 
dresses,  scenery,  and  a  local  orchestra  in  front.      The  principal  and 
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head-masters  looked  on  with  pride.  Barnes  was  very  great  in  his 
part,  and  won  tumultuous  applause  from  his  companions — Irviog 
might  look  to  his  laurels.  It  was  amusing,  the  genuineness  of  the 
performance,  and  the  thorough  confidence  and  complacency  with 
which  the  Jew  threw  himself  into  his  work.  He  was  "  made  up  "  as 
a  sort  of  Goorkha,  dark  and  villanous  to  a  degree  ;  always  kept  him- 
self in  a  stooped,  crouching  attitude,  hissing  and  growling  out  his 
speeches  with  a  fiendish  emphasis  which  gave  intense  delight.  The 
idea  conveyed  was  that  he  was  a  sort  of  assassin.  And  then  the  slow- 
ness of  it  all  I  Every  sentence  took  minutes.  As  for  the  others,  they 
completely  effaced  themselves — overborne  by  Karnes.  The  leader 
of  the  local  orchestra  was  delightful.  He  loo  felt  that  here  was  his 
opportunity,  and  he  look  all  the  airs  of  conductorship — white  gloves, 
and  vehement  beating.  When  the  Jew  had  been  thoroughly  un- 
masked, baffled,  &c.,  there  came  unexpectedly  a  sort  of  grand 
**  parade,"  the  memory  of  which  seems  even  now  inexpressibly 
diverting.  The  whole  corps,  including  the  Doge,  who  descended 
from  his  rostrum  for  the  purpose,  began  to  defile  round  and  round, 
to  the  music  of  a  spirited  quick  march  which  had  struck  up,  the 
last  item  being  Barnes  himself,  who,  as  he  passed  in  front,  invariably 
paused  loassume  a  crouching  attitude  of  ferocity,  flourishing  his  scales 
and  knife  at  the  audience,  with  a  hideous  bloodthirsty  expression,  then 
resuming  his  march  somewhat  reluctantly.  This  pantomime  was 
always  greeted  with  frantic  delight  and  applause.  The  parade  went 
on  and  on,  being  diversified  by  ingenious  figures  of  a  sinuous  sort, 
crossings  and  recrossings ;  but  it  was  always  contrived,  or  rather  hi 
contrived  it  always,  that  the  Jew,  after  some  temporary  obscuration,  so 
as  to  make  his  presence  missed,  should  reappear  in  his  old  place  in  the 
front  and  renew  his  effects — the  crouching,  the  flourishing  the  knife, 
and  scales — which  never  seemed  to  pall  on  the  audience.  These  odd 
evolutions  seemed  likely  to  be  interminable,  for  the  local  conductor 
was  only  too  well  pleased  to  go  over  and  over  again  his  local  march, 
and  the  stage  manager,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  give  the  word  for  the  curtain  to  descend.  But  it 
did  fall  at  last,  and  to  the  last  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  irrepressible 
Jew,  bent  double  and  flourishing  his  knife  at  us.  On  no  real  stage 
have  1  seen  anything  more  genuinely  diverting.  .  .  . 

In  a  contemplative  mood  I  have  often  recreated  myself  by  wander- 
ing of  an  evening  into  one  of  our  great  terminuses — such  as  that  at 
Charing  Cross,  the  ethcient  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  own  domain — when 
the  trains  arc  setting  off  for  the  Continent.  There  is  a  strange,  not 
undramatic,  feeling,  as  one  standson  the  broad  area  under  the  huge 
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Arching,  and  watches  the  ceaseless  pusmg  and  repasstng,  the  huny- 
ing  in  and  out,  and  endless  variety  of  expression.  Yet  there  is  an  o<U 
tranquinity,  too,  that  seems  somehow  associated  with  the  pbcid  in 
fluence  of  the  huge  bookseller's  shop,  which  never  ceases  busmesi 
and  sells  something  ever>*  second  Facing  us  are  the  barriers,  th 
central  one  of  which  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to  look  on  as  the  Gate  a 
the  World,  through  which  men,  and  women  are  hurrying  to  the  foi 
comers  of  the  earth.  Beside  it  are  smaller  gates  leading  to  suburbs 
towns  and  districts  :  and  on  the  right  the  travellers  momentary  m 
the  Custom  House.  The  train  has  just  arrived  with  its  intematioa 
freight,  which  is  being  placed  on  cabs  that  seem  to  drive  up  as  if  i 
"an  endless  belt "  from  the  bowels  of  the  regions  below.  But  thouj 
we  are  told  that  **  240  passengers  have  just  arrived,"  they  arc  dispose 
of  with  perfect  ease,  as  it  were  in  a  corner  of  their  own.  And  tha 
in  this  strange  mill,  the  work  goes  on  day  and  night,  with  calm  plac 
grinding,  filling  and  discharging  its  *' hoppers."  A  sort  of  ratlii 
is  drawn  across  the  area  as  the  crowd  increases,  on  which  I  lean  ai 
suney  the  curious  panorama. 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  this  never-ending  passage  I 

persons  whom  we  have  never  seen  before  and  shall  never  see  agai 

passing  out  of  sight  we  know  not  whither :  their  baggage  trundled 

and  wheeled  out,  to  be  consigned  to  the  mercies  of  the  deft  tick* 

porter  whose  life  is  spent  in  pasting,  and  who  seems  particularly  I 

relish  "  dabbing  "  his  labels  on  the  neatest  and  newest  trunks.   Wh 

a  physiognomy,  by  the  way,  in  baggage  ;  you  can  speculate  with  som 

thing  like  certainty  as  to  the  owners.    This  brown,  much  battered,  fai 

stout  and  well-braced  portmanteau,  with  the  neatly  strapped  '•  bundll 

belongs  surely  to  the  careful,  comfortable,  travelled  bachelor.     Al 

here  he  comes  himself,  a  thoughtful  man,  of  few  words,  duly  imprefl 

ing  the  porter,  who  shows  more  reserve   than  usual  in  his  pastiq 

as   though  this  were  a  person  not  to   play  tricks  with.     Next  11 

roll  by  slowly  a  perilously  piled-up  load— vast  nickel-bound  ched 

below,  graduated  leathern  antl  metal  boxes  above,  which  go  swayiJ 

and  tottering  to  the  scale.   The  wealthy  family— "the  girls,"  papa  ai 

mamma,  and  the  son — are  all  bound  for  the  Continent.  Round  su^ 

the  porters  duster  like  flies  ;  all   asiiist  in  some  way,  "encumberii 

with  help,"  and  all  are  more  or  less  welcome-  Shillings  are  dispens 

pleniifuUy.    Better  still  for  them  "the  omnibus"  folk— the  Amer^- 

travellers  with  their  load  of  huge  brass-bound  trunks,  that  have 

counted  over  again  and  again.     Meanwhile  the  rows  of  tru' ' 

their  legs  or  arms  in  the  air  go  on  lengthening,  drawn  \ 

the  owners  drop  in  hurriedly,  and  glance  nervously  at  t 
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as  though  their  property  had  been  abstracted  in  the  interval,  but 
are  reassured.  As  the  hour  is  now  drawing  near,  the  formalities  at 
the  httle  pigeon-hole  are  hurried  over  ;  then  the  trucks  are  gradually 

•  trundled  offgaiJy  through  the  Gates  of  the  World. 
I  wish  I  could  descritie  the  endless  shifting  varieties  of  face  and 
figure  that  pass  before  me,  large  writ.  Here  are  the  fluttering  and 
agitated  family,  uncertain  of  everything,  suspicious  of  everything,  and 
Brscarcely  knowing  whether  they  are  "on  head  or  heels  "  :  the  shrill, 
feather-headed,  parasol-poking  ladies,  in  broad  hats  and  skimpy 
dresses,  who  are  "going  abroad  "  to  furnish  ridicule  to  the  French 
B  caricaturists.  There  is  the  worn,  harassed  paterfamilias,  on  whom 
™  lies  a  weight  of  care  as  he  looks  helplessly  at  his  property  and  at  his 
many  children :  the  active  busy  curate  going  abroad  to  enjoy  him- 
self for  the  winter  :  the  young  quartet — two  "  nice  "  light  girls  in 
dust-coats,  attended  by  their  brothers  or  cousins  :  the  youths  in 
knickerbockers  and  with  knapsacks,  the  girls  with  a  small  portman- 
teau ;  happiness  and  light-hcartedness  are  written  on  thttr  faces. 
The  weighing  and  pasting  is  all  part  of  the  pleasure,  despatched  in  a 
few  moments,  and  they  pass  on  through  the  World's  Gate,  never  to  be 
seen,  by  me  at  least,  again.  Here  is  an  agitated  group  of  flourishing 
gesticulating  foreigners,  two  French  women  chattering  and  screaming 
like  parrots.  The  Charon  of  the  Gate  is,  I  note,  a  cheery  being,  who 
snips  at  his  tickets  and  points  right  or  left.  Beyond  him  all  seems 
misty  and  indistinct. 

As  the  hand  of  the  big  clock  is  neariy  touching  the  hour,  the 
travellers  come  hurrying  up  to  their  recumbent  trunks,  which  are 
trundled  off  rapidly.  For  the  last  few  seconds  there  is  a  complete 
lull,  save  perhaps  a  late  lingering  passenger,  who  comes  rushing  in 
headlong,  and  whom  all  hands  join  to  help.  He  is  hurried  off  tgno- 
miniously  through  the  gate.  Sometimes  a  solitary  portmanteau  is 
left  in  its  glory  — the  object  of  many  speculative  glances  from  the 
porters;  some  helpless  one  has  mistaken  the  hour,  or  has  lingered 
100  long  a-dining,  and  is  at  this  moment  frantically  careering  along 
Piccadilly,  ventre  tl  terrc^  in  a  hansom  cab.  He  cumes  not,  and  will 
not  come  in  lime  ;  for  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  porterial  experience  to 
"save  your  train."  Now  the  official  ringer  or  starter  of  the  place 
appears  with^his  giant  dtnncr-bell,  and  clangs  out  "  Go  \  "  Charon 
gleefully  and  hurriedly  twists  round  his  signal  lamp  to  green  ;  with 
charitable  thought  for  the  interests  of  the  overdue  late  comer, 
vcs  one  last  glance  round  ;  then  finally  closes  the  Gates  of  the 
There  is  a  sudden  stillness,  a  far-off  shriek,  a  sound  of 
and  the  load  of  travellers  for  IVance,  India,  Germany, 
III.     NO.  194J.  K  K 
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Egjrplf  Itslyi  Switzerland,  are  on  their  way.  Pr«c 
moment  comes  panting  in  the  belated  traTcUer.  His  blaa' 
study ;  but  he  is  condoled  with,  advised,  iDStructed  br  the  sf 
thising  porters  ;  and,  at  last,  ruefully  wmtks  away  behind  his  prcq 
to  seek  bbelier  somewhere  for  the  night,  and  be  in  better  time 
morning.  All  this  little  ceremonial  leaves  somehow-  a  melanc 
impression,  and  I  And  myself  thinking  of  the  mournful  "  Vj 
of  Mirza"  in  the  "Spectator,"  when  everyone  is  hurrying  over 
bridge  and  dropping  through  unseen  holes.  Vet  it  shows  also  1 
an  entertainment  is  to  be  found  in  the  common  sights  of  ever 
life.  .  .  . 

What  little  dramas  the  lover  of  character  and  studies  of  s( 
life  will  see  going  on  about  him  if  he  but  keep  his  eyes  open 
take  this  from  my  diary.    "A  curious  little  drama,  or  scene  lal 

the  other   night  at   a   muac-halL      Beside    me  sat    a    pair 1 

showy-looking  fellow,  who  was  twirling  his  moustache  and  loo 
round  him  ;  she  a  j>ale,  worn,  anxious  young  woman,  somel 
faded  and   older  than  he  was.     She  was  following  the  show  \ 

much  interest  and  enjoyment      She   had   been  taken   out % 

gathered  from  a  stray  remark — for  an  evening's  pleasure  ;  but 
was  entirely  indifferent.  Presently  he  became  restless,  and  whisi 
ing  her,  got  up  and  went  off.  He  was  away  over  half  an  hour. 
noted  she  began  to  be  a  little  distracted  from  the  piece.  WTiea 
returned  he  again  grew  restless  and  set  off,  and  did  not  return  at 
It  was  rather  painful  to  watch  his  companion  and  her  gro^ 
uneasiness.  The  show  before  her  began  to  lose  all  its  inteti 
She  was  peri:>ctually  looking  round.  At  last  I  went  away,  j 
passing  by  the  garish  *'  bar,"  saw  our  friend  lounging  gracefi 
over  the  counter,  and  pursuing  an  animated  conversation  with  i 
of  the  ladies  who  dispense  the  drinks.  How  much  that  was  n 
present,  and  future  lay  behind  this  !  .  .  . 

One  of  our  most  popular  physicians  has  a  genial  wit  of  his  o^ 
A  year  or  so  ago  a  relation  of  his  died — a  physician  also — and; 
the   first    news  some  assumed    that  it   was   the   favourite    med 

himself.     Among  these  was  li.R.IL,  who,   meeting  Dr. ,  c< 

gratulated  him  in  his  pleasant  way  on  his  being  alive  ;  adding,   •*, 
sure  was  I,  or  so   afraid   was  I,    that   I  was  actually   thinking 
ordering  a  wreath."     "  I'm  glad,  sir,  there  was  no  occasion  for  ij 
was  the  happy  reply  ;  "  but  recollect,  sir,  you  are  now  committedX 
the  wreath"  There  was  equal  good-humour,  pleasantry,  and  t^  J>rtm 
in  this.  ] 

I  asked  him  once  what  he  thought  of  the  popular,  well-ad 
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tised  articles  of  woollen  clothing,  the  invention  of  a  German  doctor. 
"Wellj"  he  said,  *'  I  assure  you  they  are  quite  as  ^ood  2&  any  of  the 
ordinary  articles — use  them,  hy  all  means."  This  would  have  pleased 
Charles  Lamb.  Once,  on  a  walk  to  Hampstead  on  one  "  hot  and 
secular  day,"  I  was  repaid  by  seeing  some  odd  bizarre  names  over 
shops.  Here  are  a  few.  Albert  Bones,  Toxard,  Thomas  Soole, 
T.  Pull,  Skoyles,  Stamp,  Tabor,  Snook,  Clowser,  Rev.  Mr.  Whish, 
Nettiver,  B.  Travel,  Yell,  W.  Doggreli,  Bathard.  Some  of  these 
seem  incredible.  One  or  two,  such  as  Tabor,  Pull,  Nettiver,  would 
have  been  relished  by  Dickens.  He  would  certainly  have  used 
Tabor.     Somewhere  here,  too,  I  came  on  "  The  Sol's  Arms." 

An  old  bookseller  in  Holbom  tells  me  that  the  laie  Mark 
Pattison  was  such  an  inveterate  devourer  of  old  I^atin,  that  he 
would  come  in.  purchase  nearly  a  hundred  volumes  at  a  time  of 
those  little  old  vellum-bound  books,  published  two  centuries  ago  by 
the  Elzevirs,  Wetsteins,  and  others.  These  he  would  select  indis- 
criminately, without  regard  to  the  subject.  He  read  and  noted 
them  all.  This  same  bookseller,  who  is  a  worthy  man  of  the 
good  old  school,  told  me  that  at  one  lime  he  had  most  of  Lamb's 
volumes  in  his  hands. 

To  another  bookseller's  shop,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  **a 
character,"  there  one  day  drove  up  a  brilliant  cabrioletj  with 
tiger,  &c.,  out  of  which  leapt  a  well-known  Radical  Peer.  He 
came  to  ask  about  some  rare  books.  The  too  familiar  owner,  who  had 
not  noticed  the  equipage,  after  some  talk  asked  him,  "  Was  he  sent 
by  Mr.  — — ?"  Never  shall  1  forget  the  haughty  disgust  and 
patrician  air  with  which  the  Radical  nobleman  "put  down  the 
fellow,"  and  made  him  know  his  place.  No  dealing  was  concluded. 
Nor  ecjually  shall  1  forget  the  consternation  of  my  friend,  a 
Radical  also,  when  I  told  him  of  the  quality  of  his  visitor.  An 
amusing  scene  truly. 

The  Dukeof  Cambridge  and  Lord  Wolseley  were  "seeingoff  "  the 
lamented  Ciordon  at  the  railway  station,  when  he  was  starting  on  his 
last  expedition.  A  person  standing  by  heard  the  last  solemn  words 
interchanged,  no  doubt  pregnant  with  responsibility  !  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  The  Duke's  parting  speech  was  :  "  Well,  you'll  do  all  you  can, 
you  know  !  "     Most  characteristic.  .  .  . 

At  this  moment  there  is  no  really  professional  wit  in  London  or 
England— that  is,  a  person  who  may  be  counted  on  at  intervals  for 
some  lively  or  brilliant  thing.  How  delightful  to  meet  the  cheerful, 
merry  man,  who  is  ready  on  the  instant  to  furnish  a  lively  grotesque 
picture,  or  to  give  a  laughable  turn  to  his  neighbour's  speech  ! 

K  K  X 
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What  a  diverting  scene  was  that  when  a  certain  witty  Irish  pritf 

was  invited  to  a  breakfast  by  Mr.  G ,  then  in  power,  to  meet 

strange  gathering  of  "  thinkers,"  advanced  and  others,  to  whom, 
his  quiet  but  none  the  less  effective  style,  he  addressed  his  pleasai 
rallyings.  Of  a  sudden  the  great  man,  with  one  of  those  cunoi 
turns  to  which  he  is  partial,  amid  all  the  laughter  became  grave  ai 
prctematurally  solemn.  Lowering  his  voice  into  conspiracy  tones,  i 
though  big    with    some    coming  revelation,   he  said  mysteriousl* 

"  WTiat  will  you  say  to  this,  Father  H ,  when  T  tell  you  that  % 

my  last  visit  to  Italy  I  saw  on  the  door  of  the  church  of  S,  Agnes 
&C.,  a  table  of  indulgences,  and  actually  saw  written  up  there 
remission  of  one  thousand  years  of  punishment  on  pa>*ment  of  ai 
/ratu}"  Everyone  bent  forward  to  listen.  True,  there  was  q 
^  propos  ;  but  here  the  divine  was  likely  tobe"comcretL"  With  th4 
intensity  of  tone  which  is  characteristic  of  the  eminent  statesmai 

he  went  on,  **  Yes,  Father  H ,  I  saw  it  with  my  own    eyes,      i 

thousand  years  for  a  single  franc  !  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?' 
"What  do  I  say  ?"  said  the  padre  gaily  ;  "why,  I  say  /*/  n*as  dif^ 
cfieap  I  What  more  weuld you  want  for  your  money  1 "  The  roar  <y 
laughter  at  this  unexpected  sally  may  be  imagined.  But  the  comi< 
contrast  was  the  face  of  the  great  man,  who  still  continued  solema 
For  him  it  was  too  serious  a  thing  for  jesting.  He  would  hav^ 
liked  to  renew  the  subject,  but  that  was  impossible.  Even  his  oMtf 
Beeslys  and  the  rest  were  highly  tickled.  .  .  . 

The  Londoner  is  a  highly  incurious  person  as  regards  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  own  city  ;  he  does  not  believe  in  them.      He   fanciei 
they  do  well  enough  for  visitors  and  country  folk.      All  amusement 
he  believes  to  be  compressed  into  the  theatres,  concerts,  and  picture 
shows.       Yet    there    are    a    vast    quantity   of  interesting    thingSg 
which  it  only  requires  a  little  exertion  to  note  or  discover.     These 
would  increase  our  cheap  pleasures.     Let  me  name,  for  instance, 
that  curious  and   interesting   ceremony,  the  public  supper  of  the 
Christ's  Hospital  boys— a  sort  of  mediaeval  rite  which  takes  place  \xk 
the  later  days  of  Lent.      The  scene  is  most  dramatic  and    original, 
and  well  worth  seeing.     But  the  Londoner  wots  not  of  it,  or  if  he 
does,  forgets  it.     Or,  later  again,  that  fine   impressive  scene,    the 
Lenten  oratorio,  given  at  night  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral.      It  is  a 
strange,   impressive,   and   very  novel  sight   to   see   the  great  nave 
and  aisles   crowded  to  the  doors,   the  rings  of  light  encircling  the 
dome,  and  running  along  the  cornices  and  mouldings  :  while    afar 
off  are  the  white- robed  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  down  to  the  gates 
come    floating    the   waves  of   sound,  the    full  organ  rolling   out; 
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For  iDOi 
enough,  and  oBen  coif  Mtottrnt^ 
is  their  own  fault.     Cattam  caanot  i 
if  we  do   not  dwdl  npoo  cfae  pait  m 
because  we  have  forgooex!,  or  tak«» 
To  illustrate  this,  I  may  recall  a 
always  comes  back  to  roe  wttJb  i 
Once,  in  the  line  summer  time,  ifikogW^^ 
we  learned  that,  owing  to  a  yidcat  •totat 
might  be  a  slight  interruption  in  the  joomrf^ 
fair  Welsh  coast  :  and  at  one  point,  at  what  ^ 
England  "a  chine"— that  is,  where  the  sea  ll 
little  valley  between  two  headland* — the  inim 
it  was  that  a  sort  of  wood  viaduct  had  bcae« 
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were  working  night  and  day  to  gtrt  a  new  one  f-a^Jy.     'Ht^ 
wa"!  a  curious,  bustling  one  :  the  unloading  of  the  van*,  the 
"  descending  "  and 


below,  while  on  the 
of  every  k'"'*  of  v^-V 
waiting  t* 
assuranc 
would  I 


bout,  the  scene  of  wreck  a/id  c4M9f^ 

gathered  a  motleyci-i>wd  or  colte^ 

fDtiettes,  cabs,  carnages,  gig»r  ^^f^^ 

crs.       The  luggage  was  to  l>e  U'U, 

ould  reach  Town  "  in  a  day  of  8sca 

house.      Provoking  and  untai^ 
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was  iK  to  sec  the  tizin  irmita^f  ttaoquilly  at  the  other  side  of  the 
cbiaii,  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  y^rds  oflT,  vhite  to  reach  it  there  was 
a  tofldoine  drive  up  the  mountains  before  us  and  a  corresponding, 
descent,  a  journey  of  three  or  four  miles.  However,  the  day  wa» 
lovely,  the  air  balmy,  and  the  hundred  or  so  passengers  in  the 
highest  spirits.  Ever)  insiant,  as  a  «-aggonette  was  loaded  with  its 
full  complement,  it  set  off  amid  peals  of  jocund  laughter.  It  seemed 
a  picnic,  for  ereryone  had  hatemised,  and  there  was  a  general  air  of 
adventure.  The  trunks  scattered  about  on  the  grass  suggested  *'  an 
attack  on  the  diligence"  by  brigands.  How  delightful  was  the 
Welsh  mountain  air,  how  balmy,  how  welcome  the  scent  of  the  heathi 
How  we  cantered  along  in  a  protracted  file,  up  and  then  down  againi 
the  wondenng  cottagers  standing  at  their  doors  !  This  strange  pro- 
cession went  on  by  night  and  midnight^  as  well  as  in  the  daytime,  foi 
a  fortnight  or  so. 

It  was  odd»  too,  arriving  at  the  waiting  train  with  its  steam  up,  and 
which  had  to  linger  for  all  the  passengers  until  the  last  solitary  maa 
came  galloping  up  in  a  gig.  All  this  caused  a  delay  of  about  thrcfl 
hours,  and  was  accountable  for  much  more  delay  and  uncertainty  oa 
the  way  to  Town.  There  were  long  halts  here,  there,  and  everywhena 
At  last,  at  eleven,  we  came  rolling  into  a  huge  illuminated  station^ 
Birmingham,  whither  our  course  had  been  diverted  owing  to  th^ 
confusion  of  traffic  Here  it  was  announced  that  we  could  not  get  oa 
farther.  But  after  a  time  the  station-master  *'  came  along,"  announcing 
cheerfully,  "  All  keep  your  seats,  for  I  am  going  to  send  you  on  t4 
London  to-night,  if  it  possibly  can  be  done."  There  was  a  Ion| 
delay  ;  trains  came  in  and  passed  out  again,  discharging  vast  crowdsi 
We,  the  belated  ones,  waited  patiently.  At  last,  as  the  grea| 
illuminated  clock  showed  that  it  was  touching  midnight,  we  set  oft 
I  have  never  forgotten  that  headlong  race  to  London.  How  we 
swung,  and  rocked,  and  "  roared  "  through  the  darkness,  dashing  hf 
towns  and  stations,  which  went  off  like  the  "bang"  or  crack  of  a 
musket  shot  as  we  dashed  past !  Frying  through  Rugby,  we  drew 
not  rein,  and  at  last,  at  close  on  tliree  o'clock,  came  rolling  inta 
Euston  station.  After  such  a  ride  I  always  find  myself  looking  with 
interest  at  the  brave,  honest  engine,  that  stands  there,  tired  and 
steaming  and  dripping,  like  some  faithful  animal,  and  will  now  be  led 
to  its  well-earned  stable.  .  .  . 

A  young  servant  girl,  whose  sister  had  just  entered  a  convent, 
was  giving  me  some  details  of  the  event.  "  But  you  know,  sir,"  she 
said,  ''she  will  'ave  to  get  the  abbot."  This  expression  was  used 
several  times,  so  that  I  said  at  last,  "  But  what  is  he  to  do?"  "They 


hey 
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must  all  get  the  abbot,  sir,"  she  said  with  pity.    Il  came  out  that 
she  was  talking  of  the  habit  or  "'abit" 

A  propos  of  servants,  there  was  an  old  retainer  in  a  family  of 
our  acquaintance— one  James — who  used  all  the  freedom  that  long 
service  gave  him.  A  gentleman  asked  to  see  the  ladies.  " They're 
out,  sir."  "When  will  i hey  be  in?"  *'God  knows,  and  it's  more 
than  I  can  tell."  "  I  want  to  see  them  particularly  :  where  would  I 
find  them  ?  '*  A  droll  twinkle  came,  and  with  a  confidential  air,  as 
if  he  were  telling  a  secret,  he  said,  '*  Ve  see,  once  they  goes  off  in 
a  throop  this  way,  ye  never  knows  where  they'll  sthrike  out."  .  .  , 

Of  all  the  modes  of  "vehicular  motion,"  as  our  great  Samuel  put 
it,  1  have  most  fancy  for  the  familiar  'bus.  It  always  imparts  a  sort 
of  dramatic  tone.  It  furnishes  that  always  entertaining  piece — 
character.  We  see  the  worst  and  the  best.  It  is  revealed  because 
the  conditions  are  curiously  favourable  to  self-assertion  and  in- 
dependence. Sometimes  there  is  a  vile  display  of  temper  ;  some  ill- 
conditioned,  pampered  man  seizes  the  occasion  to  '* assail  "the much- 
tried  conductor.  "  Stop  !  "  he  cries,  and  the  vehicle  relaxes  its  pace 
into  that  gentler  half-motion  verging  on  a  stoppage  and  sufficient. 
But  no.  ••  Stop  !  Did  ye  hear?  I  shan't  stir  till  you  stop."  And 
the  bell  has  to  be  rung  again,  and  the  vehicle  brought  to  a  full, 
unmistakable  halt,  while  this  vindictive  being  takes  his  time, 
rising  slowly, abusing  the  unhappy  "cad "as  he  descends,  goading  him 
puqjosely  with  threats,  complaint,  &:c.  The  other  indemnifies  him- 
self good-humouredly  with  free,  jocose  comments  addressed  to  the 
whole  circle,  I  follow  this  man  home,  in  my  mind's  eye  merely.  I 
see  him  apply  this  principle  to  his  hapless  wife  and  family,  whom  he 
forces  to  "  stop  "'  all  the  day  long.  Happily,  good-nature  and  good- 
humour  is  found  here  in  abundance  :  the  friendly  direction  of  the 
perplexed  female  as  to  the  way  she  shall  go,  &c  What  is  most  pleasing 
is  the  presence  of  persons  utterly  devoid  of  affectation,  and  who 
conciliate  everybody.  Someone  has  journeyed  with  the  company 
but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  we  all  feel  kindly  to  him  as  he  rises 
to  go.  There  arc  also  delightfully  grotesque  characters — among 
the  women  chiefly — such  as  you  see  in  farces  or  burlesques  ;  many  of 
Mrs.  Gamp's  family  with  her  forms  of  speech,  or  rather  Mrs.  Cluppins 
rtdwiva^  the  lady  who  tells  the  assembly  about  her  little  "  kidney 
pertaiies  "  which  she  was  going  to  buy  or  had  bought  The  deck 
aloft,  with  its  garden  seats,  has  had  its  influence  on  the  manners  of 
the  outdoor  lady  ;  it  has  helped  her  spirits  :  and  the  lively  young  girls 
mount  the  stairs  with  pleasant  anticipations, 

PERCY   FITZGERALD. 
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THROUGHOUT  the  whole  wide  universe  of  things  every 
and  marlt  has  its  meaning  of  to  day,  and  Jong  history  in 
yesterdays  of  the  past — every  siieck    of   dust  whirled   through 
rushing  air,   every  star  travelling  its  measured  but  majestic  co( 
through  lin^itless  space,  along  uncounted  seons  of  some  greatel 
less  fragment  of  eternity. 

The  minutest  atom  and  the  hugest  planet  alike  furnish  fni 
subjects  of  thought.  We  never  reach  the  primal  source  of  anythn 
we  travel  bark  through  the  ages,  and  find  our  quest  leads  us  thro) 
many  lands,  through  protean  mutations,  and  we  stop,  foiled 
reverent,  at  the  antechamber  of  eternity. 

Shading  our  vision,  we  look  forward  and  calculate  the  circui 
many  starry  systems  ;  our  blood  throbs  warm  as  we  trace  in 
chrysalids  about  us  the  ''promise  and  potency"  of  widening  li 
the  expansion  of  infinitesimal  germs  into  spreading  forests, 
myriad  deni*^cns  of  air  or  water,  or,  perhaps,  the  bacilli  whose 
means  death  to  us. 

But  all  the  careful  forecasts,  the  malhematic  measurings,  thro 
ing  their  tentacles  into  the  abyss  of  the  future,  leave  the  explot 
only  at  a  threshold,  and,  again,  the  threshold  is  that  of  the  eternal 

This  may  seem  an  over-serious  prelude  to  a  short  account 
what  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  calls  a  "typographical  survival,"  the  lit! 
familiar,  sign  "  ^  "  ;  but  in  regarding  everything  around  as  matter 
course,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  significance  of  our  daily  usaj 
as  though  we  knew  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  them  all.  Much  ti 
much  labour,  has  been  spent  on  the  history  of  "the  captain  of 
alphabet/' as  George  Meredith  calls  the  letter  A.  And  who,  thin 
of  it,  can  doubt  that  the  research  was  full  of  interest,  and  not  with 
excitement! 

We  vulgar  moderns^  when  we  praise  a  thing,  call  it,  in  the  langu 
ol  Lloyd's,  Ai  ,  our  forefathers,  when  they  wished  to  distinguish 
person  or  thing  as  of  prime  importance,  would  term  it  **apersie," 
**  apersey  "—for  the  word  *  a '"  was  formerly  s[ieU  a  pKr-se-a^  i.e.  " 
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itself  makes  the  word  a,"  whence  the  letter  itself  was  sometimes 
called  Asperse- A  \  so  also  I-per-si^  O-per-se^  KS'-pcr-st. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  before  the  invention  of  printing  the 
wiilers  of  MSS.,  however  ready  and  skilful,  were  glad  to  use  con- 
tractions and  abbreviations — so  much  was  this  the  case,  that  anyone 
looking  for  the  first  lime  at  many  early  manuscripts^  even  were  the 
letters  in  the  clearest  calligraphy,  would  fail  to  make  anything  of 
them  by  reason  of  the  manifold  curtailments  (think  of  that  word 
•*  curtailments")  and  curious  abbreviations. 

Most  of  the  signs  of  abbreviation  are  "  ligatures,"  defined  by 
Canon  Taylor  as  "conventional  combinations  of  two  or  more  letters," 
and  he  terms  our  Ampersand  the  simplest  of  all  these  ligatures.  It 
represents  the  I^tin  word  "  et,"  and  ;  which,  occurring  so  frequently 
in  Latin  MSS.,  was  usually  written  in  some  abbreviated  form.  So 
far  back  as  the  ninth  century  the  ligature  &  was  employed,  not  for 
the  conjunction,  but  for  the  syllable  "et"  in  such  words  as  &ernam, 
&iam,  c&era,  and  so  on.  Canon  Taylor  gives  the  successive  forms 
thus  : — 


Hence  for  &,  which  became  the  usual  sign  for  '*ct"  In  the 
twelfth  centur)',  we  obtain  for  '*et  cetera,"  the  abbreviated  forrni 
€t  Cetera,  ^cc^tera,  &*cet^  6f{'&',  (Srf,  and,  finnlly,  the  form  6*r., 
which  we  now  use. 

Having  thus,  with  the  guiding  help  of  Canon  Taylor,  ahown  how 
our  every-day  ligature  arose  from  '*  el  "  (for  we  must  not  hark  back  to 
trace  how  e  and  /  were  (irst  begotten  amony  thi;  hieroglyphs  and 
ideograms  of  Kgypl  or  Phoenicia),  let  us  exainrne  tfie  Ktrangc  word 
"  Amper/.and,"  which  is  its  name.  Among  the  dame  schools  of  the 
north  country,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  children  used  formerly 
to  be  taught  to  finish  their  alphabet  :  "  X,  V,  Z"  *'  and  per  j»e  and 
go  to  bed." 

Now,  the  lexicographers  are  agreed  that  "  Ampcrxand  "  resolved 
into  its  constituent  parts  is  "  and-i>er-se=and,"  the  old  way  of  spell- 
ing and  naming  the  character  &,  i.e.  *'&  by  iisclf=eand,"  an  wc 
have  seen  in  the  case^of  A  i)er  se-A,  and  the  rest.  Our  forbcan 
clearly  considered  ■  ful  character  to  be  fit  company  for  the 

alphabet,  fairly  t  bring  up  thu  rearguard,  and,  doubtless, 

jjjany    '  ipcrxand   to  be   actually  a  letter  of  the 

^phatM  *i  »l  "se<^  ^^  t^e  printed. 
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Amptfsand  i«also  wntlcn 
and  ^  uDpus,*  and  occun  erery  nov  and  then 
not  an  cvery-day  word.       Most  paople  have  xead 
plcaiUFC  or  a  duty,  and  h  may  fae  irmcmbrrcd  ifaat  Bardc! 
ichoolmajtcr,  in  that  cntich-bdanded  «Qvk«  saih-a.  that 
very  like  one  of  his  »cbolan*  eLLCuUk.  pictures  of  the 
a*  is  taid  in  another  pUce,  had  only  been  put  llkoe  to  finisk 
alphabet  tike,  though  ^'axnpoaaDd*'  voohl  have  dene  «a 
grand  work,  the  Ncv  Eogltab  Dictionaiy,  Dt.  Munxy 
alao  from  Sam  S/uk  and  Pumdt. 

Puncf^s  lines,  which  origi&alty  appealed   oq   April    17,  i] 
showing  all  the  virtues  and  beatitics  of  Ampeixandi,   si^ 
produced  ; — 

& 


Of  sU  the  typei  in  «  primer's 
Cowcnd  OK  10  ilic  ^ntpciisirf. 
Foe  bc*i  the  cwitlmisa  (leems  10  se) 
Of  the  typocfxpfaiad  oomputie. 

O  ny  nice  little  Amprteand, 

My  Kraceful,  iirsatike  Anpcrafid. 

NoChiog  ihsl  Cadmss  cvo  !■*■■■■■* 

Equsls  my  elegant  Ampemad  I 

lle'fc  ncTcr  boibcred.  like  ABC 

In  Index,  Guide,  and  Oircdorte: 

He's  never  stuck  na  &  Peeter's  ooid» 

Nor  bung  to  show  where  the  folks  nuist  voic 

No,  m^  nice  little  Ampcfzand, 

My  plump  ud  curly  AtnpcrzaoH, 

When  I've  a  pen  in  a  li&tle»  Hand, 

I'm  always  making  ui  Amperzmod  I 

Many  a  letter  your  writers  hate, 
^e^y  ft  ^th  his  lan  so  siraighi, 
X,  than  makci  you  crou  as  a  bear. 
And  =,  that  helps  you  with  Kouns  to  swear. 

But  not  my  nice  little  Amperrand, 

My  easily  dashed-off  Amperzand  : 

Any  odd  shape  folks  underhand 

To  meaji  my  ptoieao  Ampefzaixl ! 
Nothing  for  him  that's  starch  or  stiff. 
Never  he's  used  in  scold  or  tiff : 
State  episllcs,  so  dull  and  grand. 
Mustn't  contain  the  shortened  and. 

No,  my  nice  little  Amperzand, 

Von  arc  good  for  those  wbo*r«  ycXiy  and  bbnd  ; 

In  days  when  letters  were  dried  with  sand 

Old  frmnps  wouldn't  use  my  Amperzaod ! 
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But  he  is  dear  in  old  friendship's  call. 
Or  when  love  is  laughing  through  laily-scrnwl  ! 
"Come  li-*  (line,  iSr*  have  bachelor's  fare." 
"Come,  &-  I'll  keep  you  a  round  ^  square.** 

Yes,  my  nice  little  Ampcrzand 

Never  must  into  a  word  expand  : 

Gentle  sign  of  aflcction  stand. 

My  kind,  familiar  Ampcrzand. 

•*  Letters  Five  du  form  his  name  :  '* 
His,  who  mil!ions  doth  teach  and  tame  : 
If  I  could  not  be  in  tliat  Sacred  Band, 
I'd  be  the  alfable  Ampe^^and. 

Yes,  my  nice  little  Ampeirand, 

And  when  P.U.N.CH.  is  driving  his  (ive-in-band, 

I'll  have  a  velocipede,  neatly  planned 

In  the  shape  of  a  fly-away  Amperzand, 

UanwelL  SCANDtJLA   EXOLUTA. 

A  recent  use  of  the  word  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Couch's  grim, 

(werful,  and  pathetic  story  Dead  Man's  Rock^  where    the  hero> 

fasper  Trenoweth,  says  thai  one  of  his  mother's  chief  cares  was  to 

iach  him  his  letters,  which  he  learnt  from  big  A  to  Ampusandin  the 

>ld  hornbook. 

But  the  honours  of  Amperzand  do  not  end  here  ;  the  Americans 
lavc  given  this  alphabetic  waif  a  local  habitation  in  their  wide  terri- 
jries  \   not  the  mere  location  of  a   name  on  paper,  but  a  veritable 
ise  of  land  and  water.     To  i[uotc  a  writer  in  Harper  (July 

T885):- 

Ampersand  is  a  mountain.  It  is  a  lake.  It  is  a  stream.  The  mountain  stands  in 
the  heart  of  the  Adiroadack  country,  just  near  enough  to  the  thoroughfare  of  travel 
for  thousands  of  people  to  see  it  every  year,  and  just  lar  enough  away  from  the 
beaten  track  to  be  unvi.sited,  except  by  a  very  few  uf  the  wii^e  ones  who  love  to 
digress.  Behind  the  mountain  Ls  the  lake,  which  no  lazy  man  has  ever  $een. 
Out  of  the  lake  flows  the  stream,  winding  down  a  long,  untrodden  forest  valley, 
until  at  length  it  joins  the  Stony  Creek  waters,  and  empties  into  the  Kaquette 
River.  Which  of  the  three  Ampersands  has  the  prior  claim  to  the  name  I  can- 
not tell. 

Philosophically  speaking,  the  mountain  ought  to  he  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  family,  because  it  was  undoubtedly  there  before  the  others  existed.  And 
the  lake  was  probably  the  next  on  the  ground^  because  the  stream  is  its  child. 
But  man  is  not  strictly  correct  in  hi»  nomcnclaiure  ;  and  I  conjecture  that  the 
little  river,  the  last-born  of  the  three,  was  the  first  to  be  called  Ampersand,  and 
then  gave  its  name  to  its  parent  and  gmndparenl.  It  is  such  a  crooked  stream, 
so  bent  and  curved  and  twisted  upon  itself,  su  fond  of  turning  around  unexpected 
comers,  and  sweeping  away  in  great  circles  from  its  direct  course,  that  its  first 
explorers  christened  it  after  the  eccentric  supcrnumeiary  of  the  alphabet  which 
appears  in  the  old  spelling  book  aii  fit. 

So  in  the  geography  as  well  as  the  philology  of  the  future,  our 
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"character"  or  *' ligature"  will  have  its  permanent  place, 
larly  enough,  in  the  number  of  Harptr  already  quoted  Mr. 
Howells,  in  his  tale  An  Indian  Summer^  wTites  of  a  leading 
who,  "  as  the  newspaper  said,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
ington  in  his  elegant  mansion  at  the  comer  of  <5^  Strtd 
Idaho  Avenue,"  (What  would  our  cousins  do  without  the  a] 
vading  word  "  elegant "  ?) 

Whether  or  no  there  be  an  ch  Strtet  in  the  city  of  Washiq 
there  are  in  the  ancient  city  of  York  the  "  Atnperzand  Pii 
Works/'  at  loo  &  zoi  Micklegatc,  in  the  occupation  of 
Johnson  &  Co. 

Thus  we  have  traced  something  of  the  history  of  one  little 
racter,  amidst  the  multitudinous  forms  by  which  men  record 
ideas,  and  communicate  them  to  each  other;  a  character  at  an 
about  1,000  years  old.  And  who  can  say  what  phases  it  mai 
through  during  the  centuries  to  come!  To-day  we  may  hear  Ab 
and  Blowsabels  wind  up  their  verbal  frays  with  ancef/rtr,  an£€ 
and  in  earlier  times  such  a  word  might  have  been  crystal!ise< 
admiKed  into  a  dictionary,  and  readers  of  old  plays  would 
puzzled  their  heads  and  hunted  up  llie  etymologists  to  tract 
history  of  the  curious  word  "ancetlrer." 

We  too,  in  concluding,  must  realise  that  all  we  know,  or  gu 
fancy,  must  ever  end  with  a  mighty  ET  CETERA. 

JAMES    HOOPEi 
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IT  is  a  frequent  remark  that  we  modems  of  the  nineteenth  century 
live  fast.     The  speed  at  which  we  travel  increases  every  year, 
and  an  announcement,  the  other  day,  that  one  of  our  great  railway 
companies  had  just   coniitructed  a  locomotive  engine,  ca|ablu  of 
whisking  us  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  milet  ati 
hour,  scarcely  evoked  a  note  of  admiration  from  men  whoMr  mind* 
are  sated  with  marvels.      Like   spoilt  children,  we  take  but  Utile 
interest  in  our  new  toys.     And  then,  we  are  in  such  a  hurry  that  the 
present  absorbs  nearly  all  our  attention.     We  have  little  spare  lime 
to  reflect  upon  the  past,  little  to  bestow  upon  the  future.     Science, 
meanwhile,  participates  in  the  forward  rush,  and  progrcsucs  with  surh 
strides,  that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  we  can  kccj*  [lace  witii  it. 
Even  the  lightning  speed  of  thought  begiiis  to  flag  in  trying  to  follow 
some  of  the  latest  advances  of  astronomy.,    While  some  of  us  are 
pausing  in  the  race  to  take  breath,  it  may  mteresi  us  to  cast  our  eyes 
from   the  lofty  heights  to  which  wc  have  attained,  backward  acroil 
the  distant  plains  and  tangled  brakes,  already  growing  dim  in  the 
gathering  twilight-    In  the  foreground,  we  can  still  discern  the  upward 
path,   by  which  mankind  has  been  travelling  towardn  the  point  of 
vantage  which   we  occupy,  in  their  endeavour  to   reach    the  iTVcr- 
receding  goal  of  knowledge.     The  wild  speculations  and  bliinderfi  of 
the  old  astronomers  may  raise  a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  tho 
aniateur  fin  de  sihU,  who  carries  a  telescope  in   his  hand  and  fl 
chronometer  in  his  pocket  ;  but  it  was  the  patient  groping  in  the 
dark  of  the  same  men  which  enabled  that  smart  individual  to  renrh 
the  standpoint  which  he  now  occupies:  it  was  their  indefatigable 
efforts  and  humble  beginnings,  which  prepared  a  foundatirm  for  the 
mighty   telescope   recently  erected    in   California,  which  conceived 
those  divisions  of  the  day  and  night  by  which  Greenwich  rcKiilntc* 
our  time,  and  which  aroused  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  led  to  ihc 
invention  of  that  most  marvellous  e*^^    *-^omical  inttrumcnli*,  tUe 
spectroscope. 

To  the  ancient  "      '    Greece  •^Ihc  centre  of  the  earth 

and  the  centre  of  irse.  ,«  on  every  side  lay  the 
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sumably  part  of  the  great  ocean  stream,  where  similar  sounds  could 
be  heard  at  his  rising.  The  light  of  the  stars  was  in  like  manner 
extinguished  when  they  dipped  into  the  western  waves.  The  poets 
figured  the  sun  as  a  god,  crowned  with  rays,  who  dashed  at  head- 
long speed  across  the  sky,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  beautiful  white 
horses,  which  breathed  fire  from  llieir  nostrils. 

But  how  did  the  sun,  wliich  set  in  the  west,  get  back  to  the  east 
at  dawn  ?  He  did  not  descend  beneath  the  earth  and  shine 
amongst  the  dead,  though  he  once  threatened  to  do  so.  Hephitstus, 
the  divine  sniith»  had  fashioned  for  him  a  huge  golden  bowl,  in 
which  he  slept  at  night,  as  he  floated  down  the  ocean  current,  until 
he  arrived  once  more  in  the  far  east 

The  attention  of  primitive  man  was  early  anested  by  the  striking 
appearance  of  the  constellations  of  the  heaven,  groups  of  stars 
vhose  forms  suggested  the  rude  outlines  of  the  wild  beasts  that  he 
ras  accustomed  to  hunt  in  the  forest.  Fancy  painted  in  these  out- 
lines on  the  canvas  of  the  sky,  adding  many  details,  and  inventing 
many  fables  to  account  for  the  periodical  appearance  of  these  mys- 
terious phenomena  of  the  night 

The  most  conspicuous  and  familiar  of  all  the  constellations  was  that 
known  as  "  The  Great  Bear."  Something  seemed  to  distin^'uish  it  from 
the  other  important  groups  of  stars  in  the  northern  sky,  for  nighl  after 
night  itappcared  to  move  in  a  circle  around  the  pole  of  the  heaven ;  at 
one  season  high  overhead,  at  another  low  down  in  the  sky,  but,  unlike 
so  many  other  constellations,  it  never  dipped  below  the  horizon  or 
disappeared  entirely  from  view.  And  so  the  Greek  navigators  used 
to  steer  by  the  Great  Bear,  because  it  indicated  very  roughly  the 
position  of  the  pole.  The  Phcenicians,  who  were  better  seamen 
and  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  stars,  dis- 
covered, at  a  very  early  ]>eriod,  that  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens  was 
more  nearly  indicated  by  the  constellation  of  "The  Little  Bear" 
(which  includes  our  "  Pole-star "),  and  directed  the  course  of  their 
swift  ships  by  observing  the  latter  group.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary 
to  explain  what  the  Greeks  meant  by  the  Pole.  The  earth,  of  course, 
had  no  poles  in  those  days,  for  it  was  a  plane  surface  (so  at  least  men 
believed).  Their  word  noXoc  meant  a  bali^  and  was  applied  originally 
to  the  whole  vault  of  heaven,  and,  later  on,  to  tiiat  part  of  it  which 
appeared  most  distant  from  the  earth.  Hence  it  came  to  mean  the 
pivot  on  which  the  celestial  hemisphere  appears  to  revolve.  The 
Pole-star  is  so  near  this  imaginary  pivot  that  it  describes  only  a  very 
small  circle  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, it  is  the  one  fixed  point  of  the  sky.    Science  has  taught  us 
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thai  thn  a{)faieDt  icvobttioa  of  the  bcaTcn  ts  caused  by  the 
ratatioo  of  the  earth  npoaitt  own  axis,  and  that  the  pole,  or 
motvwk**  point  of  the  sky,  visble  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hcmHpherc,  tmist  coosequently  be  ailurtniT  immediately  over 
Notth  pole  of  our  earth,  but  ao  £u  as  practical  knowledge  of 
Stan  goes  ve  have  not  improved  very  much  ttpon  the  metbods 
old  Phcenidan  merchammen.      Only  the  clouds  coald  hide 
the  paoc's  e>-e  these  two  Bears— 

The  Homeric  poems,  composed  some  nine  centuries  before  Che 
show  that  sereral  of  the  constelUdons  vere^  even  then,  known  to 
Greeks  by  the  Dames  which  they  stilt  continue  to  bear.     Uljrsses, 
the  "Odyssey,"  *'  skilfully  steers  bis  bark,  and  sleep  &Us  not  upon 
eyes  as  he  keeps  them  fixed  upon  the  PUiad^s^  late-setting  Bootes, 
the  ^^tfr  (also  called  the  Waggon),  which  turns  itself  in  the  same  pUl 
and  watches  Orum,  and  alone  has  no  share  in  ocean  haths."     An 
in  the  "  Iliad,"  old   Priam  compares  Achilles,  whom  he  sees 
vancing  to  shy  his  son  Hector,  to  "a  star  which  rises  in  summi 
and  whose  resplendent  rays  shine  among  many  stars  in  the  dead 
night.     It  men  call  the  Dog  of  Orion,     Very  bright  is  that  star,  b 
it  is  a  portent  of  ill.  and  brings  excess  of  heat  to  miserable  mortals 

Of  the  constellations  mentioned  in  the  above  passages,  Orion 
pictured  as  a  mighty  hunter,  of  gigantic  size  and  strength  (t 
Nimrod  of  the  Greeks).  Accompanied  by  his  dog  Sirius,  " 
scorcher,"  most  brilliant  of  all  stars,  he  ad\-ances  to  give  d 
Great  Bear  the  amp  de  gr&ce^  while  that  huge  animal  seems  slowly  1 
turn  at  bay  near  the  p<)Ie.  The  Pleiads  were  daughters  of  Atl| 
chased  by  Orion.  Their  name  has  been  derived  from  -^XtXr^  to  n 
because  so  long  as  they  appeared  in  the  sky,  navigation  was  ca 
sidered  safe.  There  was  a  curious  tradition  among  the  ancients,  tl 
there  were  once  seven  stars  in  this  group.  Only  six  are  now  \\s\ 
to  the  naked  eye.  "  Quie  septem  dici  sex  tamen  esse  solebant,"  si 
Ovid.  The  legend  founded  upon  this  alleged  disappearance  of  o 
of  the  component  lights  was  that  a  daughter  of  Atlas  married 
mortal,  and  so  her  light  was  dimmed.  Another  cluster  which 
mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Hyadcs,  or  rainy  stars,  foi 
told  wet  weather.  Later  poets  represent  the  Pleiads  as  a  flock 
pigeons,  jreXtiuccf,  and  the  Hyades,  by  a  similar  play  upon  the  nai 
as  a  herd  of  piglings,  muiZt  chased  by  the  celestial  hunter, 
tural  man  saw  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  r 
sentation  of  a  waggon  or  plough,  and  Bootts  was  the  m*" 
of  its  team  of  oxen. 
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One  of  the  Hesiodic  poems^  "  The  Works  and  Days,"  composed, 
perhaps,  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  the  Homeric,  gives  precept 
upon  precept  to  farmer  and  mariner,  and  teaches  them  how  to 
observe  the  seasons,  at  a  period  when  almanacks  are  as  yet  unknown, 

"  When  the  Pleiads,  daughters  of  Atlas,  rise,  begin  your  harvest ; 
when  they  set,  your  ploughing.  When,  after  the  winter  solstice, 
Zeus  has  fulfilled  sixty  days  of  winter,  then  it  is  that  Arciurus^  having 
left  the  sacred  stream  of  Ocean,  rises  in  the  twilight  brightly  beam- 
ing, prune  your  vines,  \\1ien  Siritts  parches  head  and  knees,  and  the 
body  is  dried  up  by  reason  of  heat,  then  sit  in  the  sliade  and  drink. 
When  Orion  and  Sinus  have  reached  mid-heaven,  and  rosy-fingered 
dawn  beholds  Arciurus,  then  gather  and  carry  home  your  grape 
clusters.  When,  flying  the  impetuous  might  of  Oriorjy  the  Pleiads 
sink  into  the  misty  deep,  then  rage  blasts  of  wind,  haul  ashore  your 
ship  and  cover  her  around  with  stones." 

The  mention  of  the  solstice  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  poem  im- 
plies careful  astronomical  observation.  Arcturus,  **  the  bear-keeper," 
is  a  bright  star  in  the  constellation  Bootes. 

The  Greek  year  consisted  of  three  seasons  only.  Prometheus 
enumerates  them.  "They  had  no  sign,"  says  he,  "of  winter,  of  flowery 
spring,  or  fruitful  summer."  In  ancient  Germany  a  similar  division  of 
the  year  prevailed,  for  Tacitus  makes  the  caustic  remarkthat,  among  the 
Germans,  winter,  spring,  and  summer  have  a  meaning  nnd  a  name, 
but  to  that  people  the  name  and  blessingsof  autumn  are  alike  unknown. 

It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  were  acquainted 
with  the  last-named  season,  and  our  very  term  autumn  is  an  echo  of 
Ihe  Roman  tongue.  It  was  the  moon,  and  not  the  sun,  which  first 
suggested  to  mankind  the  circle  of  the  year  as  a  measure  of  time. 
The  sun  exhibits  no  changes  of  appearance,  and  his  light  obliterates 
all  the  landmarks  of  the  sky,  A  luminary  which  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  to-morrow,  might  give  rise  to  conceptions  of  per- 
fection and  eternity,  but,  beyond  the  alternations  of  day  and  night, 
it  could  suggest  to  men's  minds  no  abstract  measure  of  time.  But 
with  our  humble  satellite  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  regularly  recurring 
phenomena  of  new  moon  ami  full  moon  are  too  marked  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  most  obtuse  nnd  unreflecting  of  savages.  The 
motion  of  the  sun  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  minute-hand  of  a 
clock,  sweeping  on  hour  after  hour  without  leaving  much  record  of 
its  comparatively  vast  journey  ;  the  i)rogress  of  the  moonj  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  hour-hand,  which  registers  the 
vements  of  its  companion,  and  resolves  them  into  twelve  well- 
lefined  periods. 
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The   interval   between  two  new  moons  is  called  a 
synodic  month,  and  twelve  of  such  lunations  were  found  to  C(A 
^itr^  roughly  with  the  period  in  which  the  sun  returned  to  th 
in  the  sky  from  which  he  had  started,  and  to  correspond  wili 
return  of  that  most  marked  of  natural  phenomena,  the  buddi 
trees  in  spring. 

But  after  making  this  important  discovery  the  calendar-^ 
plunged  into  a  slough  of  difficulties,  from  which  they  were  1 
emerging.      They  made  the  natural  mistake  of  supposing  thd 
year  was  a  standard  period  of  time,  given  by  divine  appointme 
man,  and  that  the  sun  and  moon  conspired  in  their  operations, 
to  form  in  effect  the  hands  of  a  great  natural  and  infallible 
contrived  and  regulated  by  the  gods  themselves,  for  the  purpa 
preserving  unimpaired  the  cycle  of  their  own  religious  festivals. 

But  such,  alas  !  is  not  the  case.  The  tropical  year,  which 
period  in  which  the  sun  appears  to  make  a  complete  circuit  a 
heaven,  or*  to  state  the  same  thing  in  scientific  language,  the  p 
within  which  the  earth  actually  makes  one  complete  revolution  i 
orbit  round  the  sun,  consists  of  365  days.  I  am  disregarding 
fraction. 

Now  the  lunation  (or  interval  between  new  moon  and  new 
or  full  moon  and  full  moon)  consists  of  29^  days,  so  that 
lunations  make  up  a  cycle  of  only  354  days.  And  so  it  came  to; 
that  people  who  reckoned  by  the  moon  had  finished  their  year  in 
before  the  sun  had  accomplished  his  full  course,  and  the  K 
accumulating  difference  between  the  solar  year  and  twelve  luna 
gradually  shifted  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year  backward,  step  by  | 
until,  if  left  to  itself,  it  had  made  the  tour  of  the  seasons.  Am 
al!  was  confusion,  the  Athenians  beginning  their  year  at  the  sum 
solstice,  the  Spartans  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  ingenuit 
man  was  therefore  exercised  in  solving  the  problem  of  how,  by 
insertion  or  addition  of  intercalary  or  supernumerary  days,  to  I 
lunar  time  abreast  of  solar  time.  The  want  of  perfect  scientific 
struments  prevented  the  ancients  from  exactly  hitting  off  to  a  nil 
the  respective  lengths  of  the  solar  and  lunar  year,  and  what  addn 
must  consequently  be  made  to  the  latter  in  order  to  reconcile  it  1 
the  former.  And  so  the  cooking  of  the  calendar  was  spoilt,  as  m 
by  the  uncertainty  as  by  the  number  of  the  cooks  employed  in 
process.  They  sometimes  added  too  much,  sometimes  too  littlc| 
the  necessary  ingredient. 

The  old  Greeks,  who  reckoned  by  the  moon,  made  use  of  a  | 
of  360  days.    Their  calculation  was  founded  upon  the  double 
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that  a  lunation  consists  of  exactly  30  days  (whereas  it  contains  only 
29  days,  12  hours  and  44  minutes),  and  that  twelve  lunations 
amounting  to  360  days  coincide  with  the  solar  year. 

Hence  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the  Cilicians  paid  a  tribute 
of  360  white  horses,  being  one  horse  for  every  day  in  the  year.  One 
cf  the  things  which  most  struck  the  same  historian,  during  his  visit 
to  Egypt,  was  the  native  method  of  regulating  the  calendar.  Their 
superior  knowledge  of  astronomy  had  taught  the  peo]jle  of  that 
country  to  divide  the  civil  year  into  365  days,  and  so  make  it  very 
nearly  correspond  with  the  natural  circuit  of  the  seasons,  whereas  the 
more  cumbrous  Greek  method  was  to  add  biennially  to  their  standard 
year  of  360  days  an  intercalary  "  raonth,"  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  solar  and  civil  time. 

That  the  solar  year  consisted  of  365  complete  days  was  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  from  a  comparatively  early  period,  but  there 
is  an  insidious  fraction  involved  in  the  calculation,  which  puzzled 
the  early  astronomers  and  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  trouble 
to  the  makers  of  calendars. 

There  was  a  tradition  among  the  Romans  that  their  mythical 
king,  Romulus,  had  invented  a  year  of  ten  months  only,  and  that 
his  successor,  Numa,  had  added  two  more  to  make  up  twelve. 

The  origin  of  this  story  appears  to  he  that  a  sequence  of  months 
bore  numerical  names  :  Quiniiiis  (July),  Sexfiiis  (August),  September, 
October,  Ncrcember,  December,  while  the  two  last,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, were  not  numbered.  Julius  Csesar  refomied  the  Roman 
Calendar  in  the  year  46  B.C.  He  shifted  the  commencement  of  the 
year  back  to  January  i,  and,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  an  expert 
from  the  school  oi  astronomy  at  Alexandria,  he  fixed  the  length  of 
the  civil  year  at  365i  days.  The  fraction  of  6  hours  amounted  at 
the  expiration  of  four  years  to  one  complete  day  of  24  hours,  and 
so  he  ordered  that  every  fourth  year  the  sixth  day  before  the  calends 
of  March  .should  be  reckoned  twice.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
Bissextile  for  leap  year.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Caesar's  astro- 
nomical reckoning,  if  not  absolutely  perfect,  was  yet  sufficiently  so 
for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  daily  life.  But  no!  His  year  of 
365!  days  was  longer  than  the  natural  solar  year  by  11  minutes  and 
14  seconds,  and  the  result  was  that,  in  the  year  of  grace  1582,  the 
civil  time  had  become  so  fast,  that  while  the  equinox,  according  to 
the  calendar,  fell  on  March  11,   the  equinox  ^d  not  fall 

tintil  10  days  later,  on  the  21st  of  the  :»c  Gregory 

Xni  therefore  cut  ten  days  off  the  y«  !  October  5 

in  that  year  as  the  15th  day  of  the  n  remained 
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into  a  ditch,  and  when  he  began  to  bewail  his  unlucky  fate,  his  con- 
ductress exclaimed,  **  Do  you  think,  Thalcs,  that  you  can  possibly 
understand  what  is  in  the  sky,  when  you  can't  even  see  what  is  down 
at  your  feet  ?  " 

Anaximander,  a  pupil  of  Thales,  so  far  departed  from  the  doc- 
trines of  his  master  as  to  conceive  the  earth  as  a  cylindrical  body, 
suspended  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  universe.  "  For,"  said  he, 
"since  the  earth  is  equidistant  from  the  vault  of  heaven  in  every 
direction,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  it  should  move  in  one 
direction  more  than  in  another."  To  "  the  plain  man,"  who  prided 
himself  on  his  common  sense,  this  argument  roust  have  appeared 
unanswerable.  Anaximander  introduced  the  sun-dial  into  Greece. 
It  consisted  of  an  upright  rod  (yiw/iw))  set  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow 
hemisphere  (n-uAoc)*  on  the  inner  surface  of  which  were  marked 
twelve  divisions,  representing  twelve  hours  of  daylight.  Herodotus 
attributes  its  invention  to  the  Babylonians.  The  Greeks  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  gnomon,  or  pillar,  which  cast  a  shade  on 
the  ground,  and  showed  by  its  shortest  shadow  the  moment  of  noon 
when  the  sun  had  reached  the  meridian,  while  a  comparison  of  all 
the  meridian  shadows  during  the  year  would  indicate  the  time  of  the 
solstices.  Aristophanes  tells  us  that  guests  were  invited  when  the 
shadow  of  the  gnumon  was  of  such  and  such  a  length.  The  sun-dial 
proper  was  probably  coming  into  use  at  Rome  about  220  B.C.,  for 
Plautus  makes  his  hungr)'  parasite  say,  "  May  the  gods  confound  the 
man  who  first  invented  hours  and  put  this  sun-dial  here,  to  cut  my 
day  to  pieces.     When  I  was  a  boy,  my  stomach  was  my  sun-dial,"  &c,  I 

In  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  Anaximenes  taught  that  the  1 

stars  were  fixed  like  nails  in  the  solid  hemisphere  of  heaven,  and  i 

with  it  they  circled  around  the  earth,  but  could  not  pass  underneath 
it,  because,  no  doubt,  he  believed  like  his  contemporary  Xenophanes, 
that  the  foundations  of  the  earth   lie   at  an   unfathomable   depth  ' 

beneath  our  feet.     The  sun,  too,  as  he  imagined,  circled  around  the  I 

earth,  but  its  light  was  hidden  at  night  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains 
in  the  northern  regions.  Farmenides,  who  lived  about  the  same 
period,  is  reporied  by  i^iogenes  Laertes  to  have  been  the  first  to 
leach  that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the  universe.  ' 

Anaxagoras,  who  was  born  a  generation  later,  started  the  sensational  | 

theory  that  the  moon  was  inhabited,  and  as  he  moreover  attributed  ' 

eclipses  and  other  celestial  phenomena  to  purely  natural  causes,  he 
was  branded  as  an  atheist  and  excluded  from  society,  a  fate  which 
has  smce  befallen  many  another  professor  of  science.  He  died  in 
banishment.     In  the  same  century  lived  FhiLolaus,  a  disciple  of 
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Pythagoras,  founder  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy  in  To 
The  doctrine  which  he  and  other  Pyihagoreans  taught  was  that  a 
moon,  stars,  and  earth  alike  revolve,  in  circular  orbits,  around 
imaginary  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  which  they  called  "the  oeni 
fire,"  a  decided  step,  it  will  be  observed,  in  the  direction  of 
modern  views.  Cicero  informs  us  that  another  astronomer  of 
same  school,  Nicetas  by  name,  asserted  that  the  earth  routed  a 
its  own  axis.  Plato  propounded  the  same  theory  in  his  work  knc 
as  "Tim?eus,"  but  some  commentators  explain  that  what  Plato  re 
meant  to  say  was,  that  just  as  a  ball  of  string  is  wound  upon  a  st 
so  the  stationary  earth  is  wrapped  around  the  axis  of  the  beavl 
However  that  may  be,  Nicetas  and  Plato  were  the  first  to  sugg 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  to  the  Greek  mind,  the  idea  that 
earth  rotated  like  a  spinning-lop.  Plato  tells  us  the  names  by  wl 
the  five  planets  visible  to  the  naked  eye  were  known  to  the  Gree 
Lucifer,  otherwise  Hesperus,  the  morning  and  evening  star(Veni 
Stilbon,  **  the  flittering"  (Mercury) ;  Pyroeis,  the  fiery  planet  (Ma 
Phaellion  (Jupiter) ;  and  Phxnon,  the  slowest  in  its  course  (Satu 
It  was  the  fashion  at  this  period  for  astronomers  to  visit  Egypt,  i 
the  novel  theories  which  were  put  forward  at  this  date  were, 
doubt,  the  result  of  their  contact  with  the  scientific  people  of 
country'. 

We  have  now  reached  the  fourth  centur>'  before  Christ,  d 
which  the  celebrated  Greek,  Eudoxus,  went  to  study  astronom; 
Egypt.  So  great  was  his  enthusiasm  that  he  shaved  off  his  eyeb 
according  to  the  priestly  custom  of  the  country,  and  consulted 
bull  Apis  as  to  his  future.  The  sacred  beast  licked  his  garmei 
and  the  priests  said  that  it  was  an  omen  which  portended  an  ei 
death.  He  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  sph) 
and  the  year  of  365}  days.  He  also  calculated  the  respect 
periods  occupied  by  the  planets  in  their  circular  journeys,  a  brai| 
of  science  which  he  had  evidently  ac(iuired  in  Egypt,  for  the  Grd) 
hitherto  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  motions  of  tfal 
wandering  stars,  and  it  is  to  Egypt  that  Seneca  refers  cur  knowled 
on  the  subject.  ' 

The  Egyptians  invented,  or  borrowed  from  Babylon,  a  sequer 
of  seven  days,  each  of  which  was  dedicated  to  one  of  the  wanderi 
bodies  of  the  heaven.  The  first  day  was  assigned  to  the  pUj 
Saturn,  the  second  day  to  the  sun,  the  third  day  to  the  moon,  ( 
fourth  day  to  the  planet  Mars,  the  fifth  to  the  planet  Mercury,  I 
sixth  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  the  seventh  to  the  planet  Vem 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  week  as  a  measure  of  time.    It  was  qu 
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iknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  the  Romans  eventually  adopted 
system,  and  substituted  Latin  names  for  those  by  which  the 
)lanets  were  known  in  Egypt.  The  French  still  preserve  the  Roman 
lomenclature  of  the  days  ol  the  week.  Dimamhe,  or  Dies  Dominicans^ 
the  Lord's  day,"  has  supplanted  the  old  term  dies  soOs,  or  "sun- 
day,"  but  the  others  still  bear  the  Latin  names  of  planets.  The 
Knglish  and  Germans,  in  adopting  the  same  system,  have  in  some 
coses  substituted  the  names  of  those  native  deities  whom  they 
supposed  to  resemble  the  gods  of  ancient  Rome.  These  names  of 
the  week-days  are  the  result  of  the  astronouucal  labours  of  the  old 
Egyptians ;  but  the  process  by  which  each  day  obtamed  its  present 
name  is  so  curious,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  short  | 

account  of  it  I 

The  priests  of  Egypt  had  rightly  conjectured  that  Saturn  was  the 
most  distant  of  the  known  planets,  and  next  to  11,  in  order  of  astro- 
nomical distance,  they  placed  Jupiter,  followed  by  Mars,  the  sun,  ' 
Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  moon.     But  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  *  1 
the  order  in  which  the  days  of  the  week  are  named,  and  the  explana-                       ' 
tion  is  as  follows.     The  Egyptians,  like  the  Babylonians,  divided  the                      I 
day  and  night  into  two  periods  of  twelve  hours  each,  as  we  still  continue 
to  do,  and  each  hour  of  the  twenty-four  was  dedicated  to  one  of  the 
planets,  in  the  astronomical  order  indicated  above.     The  first  hour 
of  the  first  day  (Saturday)  was  accordingly  dedicated  to  Saturn,  and  ' 
ihat  planet  was  believed  to  preside, /ar  txcelitnce^  over  the  whole  of 
that  day.     The  second  hour  of  Saturday  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
the  third  hour  to  Mars,  and  so  on  in  the  same  astronomical  order.  Now, 
if  we  conunue  to  deal  out  the  hours  as  we  would  a  pack  of  cards  to 
each  of  the  seven  in  turn,  the  sun  will  be  found  to  obtain  the  first 
hour  of  the  second  day  (Sunday),  and  consequently  rules  the  whole 
of  that  day.     The  moon  and  the  other  four  planets  will  each  like- 
wise in  turn  obtain  the  first  hour  of  the  several  days  which  continue 
to   bear  their  respective  names,  and  over  them   they  accordingly 
preside. 

The  greatest  astronomer  whom  the  fourth  century  d.c.  pro- 
duced was  Aristotle.  He  has  written  two  works,  called  respectively 
"  Meteorology "  and  "  The  Heavens,"  in  which  we  can  trace  the 
gradual  evolution  of  astronomy  from  the  crude  conjectures  of  the 
early  observers  of  the  sky  to  something  like  a  scientific  system.  He 
argues  very  reasonably  that  the  earth  must  be  spherical  in  form,  for 
the  shadow  cast  upon  the  moon  at  her  eclipse  is  invariably  circular, 
and  since  that  shadow  is  projected  by  the  earth,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  earth  is  a  sphere.  Again,  he  draws  the  same  inference  from 
the  variation  in  the  altitude  of  a  fixed  star,  according  as  the  observer 
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firoiB  a  northern  to  a  soQibeiD  Iftdtode,  axtd  fuv 
back  ■■(lii  ii  arf  J  br  frofa  the  otigiami  stmd- 
tbc  star  cciacs  to  apprar  above  the  horiioa  at 
is;  of  comse.  the  same  in  procxple  as  that  of 
from  sig^t  of  the  oQtward-boQDd  ship  is 
Tbe  comtaalif  areolar  a|ipcaiaiicc  of  the  mocm  during 
of  ibe  son  coomced  AtisnNSe  thaz  the  former  body  u 
tfltfrirAl  too ;  aad,  if  the  mooo  is  a  sphere,  are  not  the  other 
heavcalf  bocfies  of  anilBr  fesmi  ?  The  apbericaJ  stats  then  were,  in 
his  fnanino,  rigidlf  allihcJ  to  the  inner  sn&ce  of  the  great  revolv- 
ing boUov  globe  of  gbsB  or  crystal  vhicfa  forms  the  visible  sky. 
Within  that,  a^tn.  letolved  a  nomber  of  other  concentric  hoUov 
gkibesof  HaospBicntcfjAal.  to  eads  of  which  was  affixed  the  sun, 
the  moon,  or  one  of  the  pianr»%  for  in  no  other  cooceivable  manner 
coold  he  pofisibiy  aocooni  for  the  complex  movements  of  those 
roving  bodies.  He  was  aware  that  some  of  the  planets  are  more 
(team  than  the  san,  for  that  had  been  discovered  by  astronomers 
of  Egypi  and  Babyloo,  and  he  himself  had  actually  observed  the 
planet  Mars  pass  behind  the  moon's  dtw,  so  it,  at  least,  was  more 
dittant  from  the  earth  than  the  mooiL 

The  rapidity  with  whidi  these  great  crysialline  globes  or  spheres 
revolved,  wheel  within  wheel,  was  so  great,  thai  ihe  friction  of  the  air 
catxsed  the  stellar  bodies  which  were  al&ced  to  them  to  become 
incandescent  and  burst  into  flame.  Aristotle's  view  that  the  MilVy 
Way  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  meteors  and  comets,  but  more 
widely  diffused,  sounds  quite  *'up  to  date,"  But  the  great  philo- 
sopher, strangely  enough,  viewed  with  disapproval  any  doctrine  that 
gave  the  earth  any  movement  whatsoever,  either  of  translation 
through  space,  or  of  rotation  about  an  axis,  and  Euclid  was  of  the  ^ 
same  opinion.  H 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  there  lived  at  Alexandria 
a  Greek  named  Aristarchus,  who  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  it  was 
the  sun,  and  not  the  earth,  which  was  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  earth  not  only  rotated  on  its  axis,  but  (atUched 
to  its  hollow  sphere  of  glass)  revolved  around  the  sun.  Aristarchus 
was  evidently  a  man  who  lived  before  his  proper  time,  for  his  opinions 
vfcrc  rejected  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  lay  dormant  for 
•ightecn  centuries,  until  they  were  again  propounded  as  a  novel  theory 
liy  (^)]tcrnicus.  ^ 

AlHJiit  this  period,  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  becoming  the  focus  ™ 
of  (;reck  learning.    Founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  about  330  b.c, 
ff«*i  under  his  successor  Ptolemy,  into  a  city  of  palaces,  and  the 
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-centre  of  a  vast  population  of  Jews  and  Greeks.  Its  great  museum 
•comprised  a  library  of  many  hundred  thousands  of  volumes,  which 
perished  by  fire  when  Julius  Ca:sar  laid  siege  to  the  city.  It  also 
contained  an  observator)',  furnished  with  the  best  mathematical  in- 
struments that  science  could  devise,  and  a  school  of  philosophy  that 
produced  such  brilliant  scholars  as  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  The 
conquest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander  the  Great  had  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  lore  of  a  nation  which  had  early  become 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  ;  and  since  another  ancient 
centre  of  the  same  learning  was  Egypt,  whose  accumulated  stock  of 
facts  and  observations  had  now  become  accessible,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Greek  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  took  a  new  turn  and 
began  to  assume  a  strictly  scientific  form. 

It  was  not  until  a  generation  later  than  Aristarchus  that  people 
began  to  grow  out  of  the  ancient  belief  that  the  stars  and  planets 
were  dependent  on  crystal  globes  for  support  and  assistance  in  per- 
forming their  daily  course  ;  but  in  the  second  century  b.c»  Hii>par- 
chus  taught  that  they  moved  freely  in  space,  and  resolved  their  move- 
ments into  eccentric  circles  and  epicycles,  an  idea  first  mooted  by 
ApoUonius  of  Perga.  Hipparchus  discovered  the  eccentricity  of  the 
ecliptic  by  observing  that  the  sun  took  two  days  more  to  pass  from 
the  spring  equinox  to  the  summer  solstice  than  it  did  to  pass  from 
the  latter  to  the  autumn  equinox.  He  also  discovered  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  the  evection  of  the  moon,  the  eccentricity  of  her 
orbit,  and  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 

The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  divided  their  year  into  twelve  luna- 
tions. Hence  the  division  of  the  sun's  path  (or  ecliptic,  as  astronomers 
call  it)  into  twelve  portions,  represented  by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
The  ancient  astronomer  was  wont  to  mark  the  sun  down  at  a  par- 
ticular point  on  the  horizon,  and  when  daylight  faded,  he  observed 
the  constellation  which  occupied  that  portion  of  the  sky.  After  a 
long  course  of  such  observations  he  ascertained  that  at  one  new  moon 
the  sun  sets  in  the  region  occupied  by  the  stany  figure  of  the  Lion, 
while  at  the  following  new  moon  it  sinks  out  of  sight  in  that  quarter 
of  the  heaven  in  which  the  constellation  of  the  Bull  is  most  con- 
spicuous. When  twelve  moons  had  waxed  and  waned  the  sun  was 
once  more  seen  to  set  in  the  Lion,  and  so  the  sun's  annual  path  was 
gradually  traced  through  a  series  of  twelve  great  constellations,  and 
was  divided  into  twelve  portions,  each  distinguished  by  a  iiflwrj  or 
*'  animal-figure  "  of  stars. 

The  antiquity  of  the  zodiac  is  shown  by  the  fables  which  have 
grown  around  its  signs.      Even   if  the  evidence  of  the  Phoenician 
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imposed  upon  the  mythical  giant  is  to  drive  off  the  Bulls  of  Ccryon 
from  Spain.  Ihat  locality  is  obviously  suggested  by  the  Phtenician 
legend}  for  it  was  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  stood  the 
famous  temple  of  Melkarth,  and  the  pillars  of  Mclkarth,  or  **  pillars  of 
Hercules,"  as  ihcy  were  afterwards  called.  The  Dog-star  rose  when 
the  sun  entered  the  sign  of  Gemini,  and  the  hero  was  known  to  have 
been  successful  in  hib  task  of  dragging  the  dog  Ccrbcnia  from  the 
lower  world.  In  June,  the  last  month  of  the  year,  the  sun  entered 
the  sign  Cancer,  and  Heracles  is  seen  to  crush  with  his  foot  the  head 
of  the  dragon  which  guards  the  golden  fruits  that  glitter  in  the 
western  sky,  the  apples  of  the  Hespcrides.  The  setting  of  the 
constellations  of  the  Centaur  and  the  River,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
solar  cycle,  gave  rise  to  the  curious  myth  of  the  death  of  Ilcraclcs, 
caused  by  his  having  arrayed  himself  in  a  robe  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  a  centaur,  whom  he  had  slain  as  it  was  crossing  a  river.  The  com- 
mencement of  a  new  year  is  typified  by  the  great  hero's  being  raiftcd 
to  immortality. 

The  results  of  all  the  labours  of  all  the  old  astronomers  were 
digested  by  Claudius  Ptolemy,  a  Greek  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in 
thesecond  century  of  our  own  era.  He  finally  decided  that  thes]iherita| 
earth  lies  absolutely  motionless  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  hollow 
sphere  of  heaven,  which  whirls  around  us  upon  an  axis  of  its  own. 
His  views  are  recorded  in  a  work  called  "Syntaxis,"  or  somctimcM 
by  its  Arabic  name  "  Almagest,"  and  received  the  approval  of 
the  Christian  and  Mahomedan  authorities  alike.  It  was  the  standard 
work  on  astronomy  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was  only  superseded 
when  die  Prussian  Copernicus  published,  in  1543,  his  celebrated  work, 
which  bore  the  suggestive  title  Dt  Revoluiionibus. 

The  telescope  was  not  conceived  in  a  day.  Ooe  of  its  component 
parts,  a  lens  of  rock  cryrtal,  has  been  found  awomW  tbc  dArfe  of 
Assyrian  cmintioB  of  windi  the  Mpwdi  of 
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for  having  suggested  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  an  idea  of  which 
appears  to  have  dawned  in  Aristotle^s  mind.  The  Copemican 
theory  itself  wag  undoubtedly  a  revival  of  the  views  anciently  held,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Aristarchus,  and  was  identified  by  the  Holy 
Inquisition  with  those  which  were  inculcated,  at  a  still  earlier  date, 
by  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  Thus,  doctrines  hca- 
tatingly  advanced  in  a  past  generation  have  often  been  rejected  with 
scorn  or  consigned  to  oblivion.  Many  centuries  later  the  very  same 
doctrines  have  been  again  revived,  and  enunciated  with  greater 
boldness  or  greater  skill  to  a  more  enlightened  generation,  who  has 
accepted  them  [without  doubt,  and  while  bestowing  the  crown  of 
merit  upon  their  contemporary,  as  the  originator  of  the  theory,  has 
overlooked  the  fact  of  how  much  he  is  indebted  to  hints  which  have 
been  casually  let  fall  by  former  labourers  in  the  same  field,  to 
observations  of  phenomena  which  they  had  made  without  fully  com- 
prehending their  import,  to  their  shrewd  guesses,  which  often  brought 
them  so  near  a  great  discovery  that  our  only  wonder  is  how  they 
could  possibly  have  missed  it 

Considerations  such  as  these  tempt  us  every  now  and  then  to 
hark  back  and  lake  up  the  trail  afresh,  amongst  the  quaint,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  exploded  theories  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy. 

THOMAS  H.  B.  GRAHAM. 
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THE  revival  of  "King  I^ear"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  an 
event  of  exceptional  dramatic  importance,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  personal  interest  which  centres  in  Mr.  Irving's  appearance  as 
the  king,  but  also  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  if 
modern  culture  is  more  appreciative  than  popular  opinion  has 
hitherto  been  with  regard  to  this  most  tragic  and  /Kschylean  of  the 
Shakespearean  plays.  For  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  "liCar" 
has  never  taken  hold  of  the  admiring  regard  of  playgoers  as 
"Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  and  '*  Macbeth"  have  done.  Yet  in  all  the 
greater  elements  of  tragedy  it  has  been  held  by  competent  judges  to 
surpass  any  of  these.  Nothing  outside  the  Greek  drama  is  charged 
with  such  an  intensity  of  pathos,  so  prolonged  and  agonising  a  moral 
convulsion,  and  so  sublime  a  contempt  for  the  accepted  conven- 
tionalities of  dramatic  construcuon.  Lear's  mental  overthrow  is 
Titanic  in  its  awful  and  stupendous  impressiveness.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
very  quality  which  has  made  the  tragedy  so  unattractive,  relatively 
speaking,  to  "the  general."  Even  the  noblest  acting  can  scarcely 
grasp  the  full  measure  of  emotions  cast  in  such  heroic  mould, 
Charles  Lamb,  who  had  a  fine  critical  faculty,  maintained  that 
"Lear"  was  unsuited  to  theatrical  representation.  "  To  see  Lear 
acted,"  he  wrote,  "  to  see  an  old  man  tottering  about  the  stage  with 
a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters  in  a  rainy  night, 
has  nothing  in  It  but  what  is  painful  and  disgusting.  We  want  to 
take  him  into  shelter  and  relieve  him.  That  is  all  the  feeling  which 
the  acting  of  Lear  ever  produced  in  me.  But  the  Lear  of  Shake- 
speare cannot  be  acted.  The  contemptible  machinery  by  which  they 
mimic  the  storm  which  he  goes  out  in  is  not  more  inadequate  to 
represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements  than  any  actor  can  be  to 
represent  Lear  ;  they  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate  the  Satan 
of  Milton  upon  thestage^  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  terrible  figures. 
The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corjKiral  dimension,  but  in  intellec- 
tual ;  the  explosions  of  his  passion  are  terrible  as  a  volcano,  they  are 
storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  sea,  his  mind, 
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with  all  its  vast  riches On  the  stage  we  sec  nothing  but  cor- 

poral  inBrmities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of  rage ;  while  ire 
read  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  I^ear^we  are  in  his  mind^  wc  are 

sustained  by  a  grandeur  which  baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and 
storms ;  in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular 
power  of  reasoning,  immethodised  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeih,  at  will 
upon  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind." 

Hazlilt  was  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion,  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  stage  **  Lear"  prior  to  the  days 
■of  Macready — an  inadequacy  that  was  partly  due  to  scenic  short- 
comings and  partly  to  impertinent  alterations  of  the  text — may  hare 
helped  to  crystallise  a  similar  judgment  in  the  popular  mind. 
However  that  may  be,  *'Lear"  has  never  yet  been  regarded  by 
managers  as  a  money-making  play  ;  its  appearances  have  been  fitful 
and  brief ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  Mr.  Irving,  with  his  loyal 
reverence  for  the  text  and  his  lavish  outlay  on  spectacular  effects, 
will  so  reverse  the  prejudice  of  "the  many-headed  beast"  as  to 
secure  for  the  Lyceum  *'  Lear  '*  one  of  those  phenomenal  runs  for 
which  the  theatre  is  famous. 

Lear  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  most  difficult  characters  to 
portray  in  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  literature.  This  is  one 
reason  why  fewer  actors  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  part 
than  in  Hamlet,  Othello>  Romeo,  or  Macbeth.  It  requires  a  wide 
grasp  of  varying  and  opposite  emotions  ;  a  combination  of  great 
physical  jxDwer  with  subtle  intellectual  nuances  \  a  towering  majesty 
of  personal  influence  ;  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  pathology  of  mad- 
ness under  peculiar  conditions,  and  the  necessary  delicacy  of  touch  to 
delineate  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  disease.  Lear  stands  out 
as  the  representative  of  a  crushed  and  humbled  absolutism.  His 
authority  is  paramountt  his  will  irresistible,  his  lightest  word  an  over- 
mastering command.  In  him  the  kingly  office  is  an  autocracy  to 
which  the  most  abject  flattery  and  the  most  subservient  submission 
appear  but  as  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  He  brooks  neither 
contradiction  nor  the  faintest  show  of  independence.  His  fiercely 
callous  punishment  of  Cordelia  for  the  simple  offence  of  declining  to 
compete  with  the  hollow  lip-service  of  her  sisters,  is  but  a  mani- 
festation of  that  egoism  of  authority  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
barbarous  conception  of  primitive  kingship.  If  this  is  not  clearly 
apprehended  by  the  actor,  and  indicated  in  the  brief  opening  scenes, 
the  shock  to  his  outraged  dignity  which  throws  Lear  into  a  fury  of 
passion,  and  makes  him  pour  forth  like  a  torrent  of  molten  lava  the 
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maledictions  of  his  volcanic  rage,  becomes  not  only  unintelligible, 
but  grotesque.  Shakespeare  dared  a  situation  which  has  no  counter- 
part out  of  Greek  tragedy,  but  the  instinct  of  his  genius  was  true; 
and  although  very  few  actors  are  capable  of  rising  to  the  necessities 
of  this  situation,  yet,  when  they  are,  the  impression  they  produce  is 
overpowering  in  its  vehement  and  thrilling  intensity. 

Nothing  could  be  more  instinct  with  dramatic  propriety  than  the 
introduction  of  the  rage  of  the  physical  world  as  a  background  for 
the  stupendous  upheaval  going  on  in  the  king's  mind.  Every  detail 
of  the  development  of  Lear's  acute  mania  is  vividly  true  to  scientific 
experience.  Yet,  though  the  literary  outlines  are  sharply  distinct, 
and  the  symptoms  would  do  credit  to  the  delineation  of  an  expert  in 
mental  disease,  yet  the  actor  has  to  fill  in  a  hundred  suggestive 
touches^  gathered  from  close  and  personal  study  of  the  aftlicted. 
The  text  alone  depicts  for  the  reader  the  growth  and  violence  of 
Lear's  malady,  but  on  the  stage  the  supplementary  aid  of  acted 
mdications  is  needed  to  give  the  picture  the  completeness  and 
actuality  of  life.  To  do  this  without  overdoing  it,  requires  a  con- 
summate dexterity  of  touch — the  instinctive  grasp  of  a  great  actor. 
Macready  had  this,  Edmund  Kean  had  it,  so  probably  had  Garrick, 
so  umjuestiunably  has  Henry  Irving. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  difficulty  of  getting  any  man  with 
the  physical  qualities  and  supreme  command  of  emotions  necessary 
for  an  even  tolerable  portrayal  of  Lear,  there  have  been,  unless 
records  grossly  falsify  the  facts,  several  notable  exponents  of  the 
character.  Before  furnishing  some  particulars  of  the  chief  among 
these  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  tragedy  took  place  nearly  2S6  years  ago.  This  appears 
from  the  title  page  of  the  first  quarto,  which  reads  as  follows: — 
'*  M.  William  Shakspeare  :  His  True  Chronicle  Historic  of  the  life  and 
death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters.  With  the  vnfortunate 
life  of  Edgar,  sonne  and  heire  to  the  Earle  of  Gloster,  and  his  sullen 
and  assumed  humor  of  Tom  of  Bedlam.  As  it  was  played  before 
the  King's  Maicstie  at  Whitehall  vpon  S,  Stephen's  night  in  Christmas 
Hollidayes,  By  his  Maiestie's  seruants  playing  vsually  at  the  Gloabe 
on  the  Bancke-side.  IvOndon  Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  and  arc 
to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paul's  Churchyard  at  the  signe  of  the  Ptde 
Bull  neere  St.  Austin's  gate.  1608."  Probably  the  play  was  written 
some  time  between  1604  and  1606.  It  was  founded  principally  upon 
Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Harsnet's  *'  Declaration  of  Egregious  Popish 
Impostures,"  and  Sidney's  "Arcadia"  (for  the  episode  of  Gloster 
and  his  sons).      Some  use,  but  very  little,  may  also  have  been  made 
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if.  iKe  ft^^triU  f.*  th«  Vriaftan  (Le«>,  *»t  the  Aomoi  ef  ibe  acne 
f„i,h,  ,1„w  the  mi({hty  be**  about  more  casilT.      Tate's  sense  of 

u^t  Hi»}  }i.«K  e  "M  "««  "'••'^  •'*  **  *•*"*•  "*  ^f^  Cocddk: 
r.  ^jntc'l  the  piere  to  end  happily,  so  he  gaw  CoiddB  a  lover  in 
^     w/n  of  Edgar,  and  ">«!«  *»«^  *°*8«  •»"  "'<'  <ath«.  «iwi  •'  not 
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aaStf  fiod  tmie  to  listen  to  the  k)rer,  bac  to  retire  with  him  into  a 
cave  to  diy  her  clothes  before  she  proceeds  any  further."  Mr.  Tate, 
in  his  dedecaiion,  mgeiuioaslf  remarks,  *M  foand  that  the  new 
moddting  of  this  story  would  force  me  sometiiDCs  00  the  difikuh 
t^k  of  making  the  chiefest  persons  speak  something  like  their 
character,  on  matter  whereof  I  had  no  ground  m  my  author.  T 
fooDd  the  whole  to  answer  your  account  of  it :  a  heap  of  jewels  un- 
Strang  and  unp^olished,  yet  so  dazzling  in  their  disorder  that  I  soon 
perceived  I  had  found  a  treasure."  One  of  the  expedients  resorted 
to  by  this  ruthless  adaptor  to  Improve  the  regularity  of  the  construe- 
tioQ  was  to  cut  the  Fool  out  of  the  play  \  The  touching  picture  of 
Lear  bearing  in  the  body  of  his  dead  daughter  was  expunged,  since 
Cordelia  was  not  put  to  death;  and  instead  of  the  terrible  climax  of 
the  old  king's  collapse  aher  the  expiring  flicker  uf  recovered  sanity, 
we  gei  a  fatherly  benediction  on  the  happy  pair,  and  a  "tag"  of  the 
most  approved  transpontine  fashion  : 

Gloxttr.  Now,  gentle  gods,  give  Gloster  his  dlscbugc. 

Lear.  Ko,  Glostcr.  thou  hast  bosioea  yet  for  life. 
Thuu,  Kent,  vid  L,  retired  to  some  close  cell, 
Will  quietly  pa«s  cor  short  reserves  of  time 
In  calm  refleaion  on  our  se^'ral  fortuoes. 
Cheered  with  relation  of  the  prospcroos  reign 
Of  thU  celestial  pair  : '  thus  its  remuns 
Shall  in  its  even  courtc  of  thuughx  be  posti 
Enjoy  the  present  hoar,  nor  fear  the  last. 

\Exeuni  omnes. 

Barton  Booth  and  James  Quin  essayed,  with  partial  success^  the 
character  of  l..ear,  but  it  was  not  until  Garrick  arrived  on  the  scene 
that  histrionic  genius  rose  to  the  height  of  the  great  argument.  It 
was  in  the  season  1755-6,  as  narrated  in  Dr.  Doran's  "Annals  of 
the  English  Stage,"  that  Spranger  Barry  entered  the  h'sis,  not  for  the 
first  time,  against  Garriclc,  by  acting  Lear,  with  Miss  Nossiter  as 
Cordelia,  which  part  Mrs.  Gibber  played  to  Garrick's  king.  *'  In  this 
contest  Garrick,"  we  are  told,  "carried  away  the  palm.  BarT>'  was 
dignified,  pathetic,  and  impressive,  but  unequal,  failing  principally  in 
the  mad  scenes,  which  appear  to  have  been  over-acted.  It  was  pre- 
cisely these  where  Garrick  was  most  sublime,  natural,  and  affecting. 
There  was  no  rant,  no  \Holence,  no  grimacing.  The  feeble,  miserable, 
but  still  royal  old  man  was  there  ;  slow  of  motion,  vague  of  look, 
uncertain,  forgetful  of  all  things  save  of  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters. 
It  was  said  for  Barry  that  he  was  *  every  inch  a  king' ;  for  Garrick, 

'  E<Igar  and  Cordelia. 
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ihiit  he  was  *  every  inch  King  Lear.*"    The  wits  who  admired  the 
latter,  repeated  the  epigram  : 

The  town  has  found  out  diff'rent  ways 

To  praise  ihc  difTcrent  Lears  ; 
To  Barry  ihcy  give  loud  hujitas  ! 

To  Garrick — only  tears. 

Others  quoted  in  retort  the  lines  alluding  to  Garrick's  jealousy  : 

Critics  attend  I  and  judge  the  rival  Lears ; 
While  each  commands  applause,  and  each  your  tears. 
Then  own  this  truth — well  he  performs  the  part 
Who  touches — even  Garrick  to  the  heart. 

John  Kemble  acted  Lear  for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  hts 
sister's  (the  great  Siddons)  benefit  in  January  1788.  The  greatest 
admirers  of  Gamck  confessed  that  Kenible's  Lear  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  their  idol ;  but  Boaden  records  that  he  never  played  it  so 
grandly  and  so  touchingly  as  on  that  night. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  UL,  while  his 
Majesty  was  suffering  from  mental  affliction,  "King  Lear"  was, 
from  proper  feelings  of  delicacy,  never  performed.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Thackeray,  in  his  **  Four  Georges,"  seizes  ujKjn  the 
parallel  in  a  passage  of  exquisitely  solemn  feeling  :  '*Low  he  lies  to 
whotn  the  proudest  used  to  kneel  once,  and  who  was  cast  lower  than 
the  poorest ;  dead,  whom  millions  prayed  for  in  vain.  Driven  off 
his  throne  J  buffeted  by  rude  hands;  with  his  children  in  revolt; 
the  darling  of  his  old  age  killed  before  him  untimely;  our  Lear 
hangs  over  her  breathless  lips  and  cries  *  Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a 

little  ! ' 

Vex  not  his  ghost :  oh  !  let  him  pass  1     fie  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  bira  out  longer.*' 


lay  a 


After  the  king's  death  the  taboo  on  *'  Lear"  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  tragedy  was  put  in  active  rehearsal  both  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane.  The  leading  role  was  taken  at  the  former  by  Junius 
Brutus  Booth  (the  father  of  the  assassin,  Wilkes  Booth,  who  slew 
President  Lincoln),  and  Macrcady  played  Edmund  and  Charles 
Kemble  Edgar.  The  performance,  so  far  as  Booth  was  concerned, 
was  not  a  success,  although  his  ranting  style  and  passionate  delivery 
gained  the  applause  of  the  groundlings.  When,  a  few  weeks  later, 
Edmund  Kean  performed  Lear  at  the  "  Lane,"  with  overshadowing 
supremacy,  Booth  retired  promptly  from  the  unequal  contest.  Kean 
had  given  enormous  pains  to  the  study  of  the  character  ;  on  one 
occasion,  it  is  said,  he  acted  scene  after  scene  before  the  pier-glass 
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from  midnight  to  noonday  ;  and  so  anxious  was  he  to  imparl  truth 
and  natural  colouring  to  his  performance,  that  in  order  lo  observe  the 
details  and  manifestations  of  real  insanity,  he  constantly  visited  St, 
Luke's  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals  ere  he  appeared  in  the  old  king. 
Opinions  differ  somewhat  respecting  Kean's  Lear,  but  the  balance  of 
testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  he  illuminated  the  points  of  the  cha- 
racter with  the  flashes  of  highest  genius.  Tate's  version  at  this  time 
still  held  possession  of  the  stage,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  such  an 
impoverished  edition  could  be  made  the  vehicle  of  such  thrilling 
emotions.  "The  character,"  says  Mr.  Hawkins  in  his  admirable  life  of 
Kean,  "was  jjervaded  throughout  by  an  equal,  fervid,  and  unabated 
brilliancy  ;  the  old  man,  the  king,  the  agonised  father,  the  scornful 
and  humbled  exile,  and  the  madman  whose  wanderings  of  intellect 
are  sublime,  each  received  an  individual  and  adequate  interpretation. 
Bannister  adjudged  it  superior  to  Carrick's  ;  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Kerable  allowed  that  it  surpassed  the  fine  delineation  given  by 
his  idol  ;  and  a  critic  who,  from  a  would-be  independence  of  taste 
and  spirit,  had  always  been  very  careful  of  the  amount  of  praise  he 
awarded  to  the  actor,  said  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
Mr.  Kean's  Lear  to  be  a  chef  d^a'uvre  of  acting,  deserving  every 
eulogium  the  critic  has  to  bestow.  .  .  .  How  sublimely  eloquent 
was  the  whole  performance  in  his  praise!  His  warmest  bursts  o! 
passion  never  removed  him  beyond  the  weakness  of  age  ;  his  violence 
was  that  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  frame  ;  it  had  words  and  looks  of 
fire,  but  none  of  the  tempestuous  agitation  which,  had  his  skill  been 
less  consummate  than  it  was,  would  have  revealed  strength  of  body 
and  youth  of  mind.  .  ,  .  The  first  symptoms  of  his  distrust  of 
Goneril  were  beautifully  developed  ;  and  when  his  suspicions  became 
confirmed  by  her  conduct,  the  actor  showed  that  his  reason  began 
to  tremble  in  the  balance.  The  task  now  rose  in  its  difficulty  ;  the 
actor's  power  increased  in  proportion,  and  his  sublimity  and  grandeur 
augmented  with  each  successive  scene  ;  and  who  that  once  heard  can 
ever  forget  the  terrors  of  that  terrific  curse,  where,  in  the  wild  storm 
of  his  conflicting  passion,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  lifted  up 
his  arms  like  withered  slumps,  threw  his  head  quite  back,  and  in  that 
position,  as  if  severed  from  all  that  held  him  to  society,  breathed  a 
heart-struck  prayer,  like  the  figure  of  a  man  obtruncated  ?'' 

The  next  great  Lear  was  Macready.  I  recollect  being  taken 
■when  quite  a  little  boy  to  see  him  play  it  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  King 
Street,  Bristol,  and  although  the  details  have  long  since  become  dim, 
the  general  impression  has  never  been  effaced  by  any  succeeding 
representation.     I  have  seen  Charles  Kean,  Phelps,  Dillon,  Charles 
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hastened  by  any  additional  weakening  of  the  physical  powers.  Lear's 
overwhelming  passion  in  his  worn-out  frame  produced  this  change. 
And  who  that  has  heard  can  ever  forget  the  storm  of  sighs  and 
tears  which  shook  the  audience  when  the  old  man  woke  from  his 
dream  of  madness,  to  fall  upon  Cordelia's  neck  with  the  unrestrained 
emotion  of  his  great  age.  To  the  horror  of  the  first  acts  this  appeal 
to  a  softer  sympathy  came  as  a  relief  which  was  an  actual  necessity." 
Of  the  American  actors  who  have  undertaken  to  play  Lear,  Edwin 
Forrest  was  by  all  accounts  the  best,  although  Edwin  Booth's  per- 
formance would  take  a  lot  of  beating,  as  1  can  testify.  Forrest 
came  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  be  identified  with  the  part  by  his  own 
countrj'men.  In  England  he  was  never  held  in  very  high  esteem, 
and  this  was  put  down  by  his  supporters  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
Macready  clitjue.  When  Macready  visited  the  States,  the  Forrest 
party  got  up  such  a  hostile  demonstration  that  the  English  actor  had 
to  escape  by  stealth,  or  he  would  probably  have  been  torn  to  pieces. 
It  is  related  of  Forrest  that  when,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
was  acting  at  St.  Louis,  he  was  feeble  in  health,  and  his  lameness 
was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him.  After  a  performance  of  Lear,  a 
friend  remarked  to  him  :  "  I  never  saw  you  play  Lear  so  well  as  you 
did  last  night  "  ;  whereupon  the  veteran  almost  indignantly  replied  : 
"  Play  Lear,  sir !     I  do  not  play  Lear  I     I  play  Hamlet,  Richard, 

Shylock,   Virginius,    if  you   please;   but,  by !  I   am   Lear!" 

Lawrence  Barrett  and  John  McCuUough  were  two  other  Americao 
actors  who  won  admiration  in  I>ear.  Edwin  Booth's  Lear  is  familiar 
to  many  English  playgoers.  It  was  not  only  powerful,  but  highly 
finished  in  detail;  yet  it  struck  me  as  being  a  work  of  art  rather  than 
the  inspiration  of  genius^a  carefully  thought-out  and  elaborated 
study,  instead  of  a  seemingly  spontaneous  and  perfectly  natural  out- 
break of  feeling. 

Charles  Dillon's  Lear  was  picturesque,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
rugged  pathos  and  well-feigned  vehemence,  It  lacked,  however,  the 
dignity  of  Calvert's  performance,  which,  although  his  physique  was 
inadequate  to  the  strain  he  imposed  upon  it,  and  his  outbursts  of 
passion  sometimes  degenerated  into  a  scream,  fell  very  little  short  of 
the  quality  of  greatness.  He  realised  the  mad  scenes  with  wonderful 
vraiumblance^  and  in  the  concluding  passages  touched  the  very 
heart  of  his  audience  witli  the  simple  tenderness  of  his  paternal 
sorrow.  Calvert,  at  my  suggestion,  closed  the  play  with  the  beautiful 
lines  already  quoted  :  "  Vex  not  his  ghost,  &c"  They  formed  a 
solemn  and  appropriate  requiem  to  the  tempest  of  wrath  and  the 
agonising  mental  tortures  of  the  afHicted  king.     Ernesto  Rossi's,  too, 
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was  a  majestic  and  sympathetic  rendering.  Allowing  for  the  diffi- 
culty  of  satisfying  the  Teutonic  judgment  with  an  Italian  version,  his 
Lear  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  true  greatness.  Ros&i'^  Lear,  says 
a  critic  whom  I  am  able  to  quote  coniirming}y,  was  a  robust  and 
masterful  greybeard,  proud,  vain,  and  irascible,  but  deeply  loving 
and  intensely  truthful— a  kindly  despot,  capable  of  the  careless 
cruelty  that  unrestricted  and  irresponsible  power  is  apt  to  suggest  to 
even  generous  natures.  If  a  fault  is  to  be  found,  it  is  that  the 
conception  suggested  a  king  of  the  excitable  Latin  temperament, 
with  a  soft  side  "  approaching  to  the  feminine  in  its  naif  and  simple 
Tedulity,  and  in  its  womanly  craving  for  affection '^;  whereas  Lear  is 
a  British  monarch,  with  all  the  rude  and  almost  sa\-age  vigour  of  a 
semi-barbarous  age,  and  of  a  people  not  given  to  over-much  dispby 
of  sentiment.  If  we  can  imagine  an  Italian  Lear,  Rossi's  was 
perfection  ;  even  as  it  was,  the  actor  very  nearly  broke  down  radal 
distinctions,  and  put  his  embodiment  on  the  pedestal  of  that  human 
nature  which  is  common  to  all  climes  and  peoples  alike. 

[lo  an  Cftily  namber  of  this  roagiane  I  hope  to  compare  Mr.  Irvtog's  Lesr 
with  some  of  Ifac  more  notable  of  those  I  have  leen.] 

H.  J.  JENNINGS. 
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SOME    ITALIAN    NOVELISTS    OF 
THE    PRESENT   DAY. 


M4\NY  people  still  imagine  they  have  exhausted  Italian  literature 
after  wading  through  Dante  and  **  I  Promcssi  Sposi  " — a 
course  of  conduct  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  ignoring  by  foreigners 
of  everything  in  Knglish  literature  outside  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Very  few  have  any  acquaintance  with  Italian  writers  of  to- 
day ;  in  fact,  the  n^ajority  of  English  readers  may  be  safety  said  to 
be  quite  ignorant  of  contemporary  ItaHan  literature. 

Italian  is  not  studied  so  thoroughly  or  so  universally  as  French 
and  German,  and  the  subjects  treated  by  Italian  novelists  are,  as  a 
rule,  exclusively  Italian  in  interest  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  world  at 
large.  If  they  did,  we  should  have  more  Italian  books  translated 
into  other  languages.  If  Italy  possessed  a  writer  of  such  cosmo- 
politan interest,  one  who  dealt  with  the  problems  of  human  life  on 
such  broad  lines  as  Tolstoi,  Ibsen,  or  Zola,  for  instance,  such  works 
would  speedily  find  translators  and  readers.  liut  she  is  at  present 
occupied  in  forming  and  consolidating  her  own  national  and  artistic 
individuality  ;  her  efforts  are  concentrated  on  herself,  her  books 
picture  and  reproduce  herself — and  thus,  at  first  sight,  the  world's 
verdict  of  indifference  seems  justified. 

Yet  for  those  who  seek  no  new  message,  no  new  school  of  thought 
in  Italy,  but  who  are  interested  in  Italy  herself,  there  aru  at  present 
Italian  writers  of  deep  interest  who  well  deserve  to  be  known  and 
studied  outside  their  own  country.  Some  of  these  seem  to  be  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  school  which  may  become  stronj^'  with  the  best 
and  purest  Italian  characteristics,  one  which  shall  be  i:lear  and  real- 
istic, and  at  the  same  time  artistic  and  noble  in  aspiration.  It  is  true 
that  one  class  of  modern  Italian  writers  chooses  realism  without  re- 
finement, preferring  to  describe  the  real  as  manifested  in  corruption, 
after  the  manner  of  the  French  school,  the  violation  idi  the  Seventh 
Commandment  being  their  theme.  Some  of  these  write  brilliantly, 
but  the  best  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  first-mentioned  class  of 
authors,  who  strive  to  combine  the  old  innate  Italian  love  of  beauty 
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■Vaperior  to,  his  other  works.     It  is  the  portrait  of  a  good  Quixotic 

^^nilcman,    Uncle   Leo.  whose   nature  prompts   him   to   help  and 

^^clvise  everybody,  especially  his  good-ibr-nolhing  nephew,  a  young 

^^flficer  in  the  army.     Uncle  Lyco  meets  with  the  usual  reward  of  Don 

^^uixoies  ;  he  is  deceived  and  fleeced  continually,  and  makes  enemies 

"^Ven  of  his  friends  by  boring  them  with  untimely  admonitions  and 

F^rovoking  pointings-out  of  where  they  are  wrong.     Finally,  he  does 

^.  sublime  act,  which  the  world  would  consider  sublimely  ridiculous, 

*Ti  marr)'ing  Anna,  a  girl  whom  his  nephew  has  deluded  into  a  mock 

»>iarriage  and  then  abandoned.     The  nephew  leaves  the  scene  after 

^  heartless   interview  with   his  uncle  and  a  woman  whom  he  has 

V>etrayed  :  "not  even  glancing  at  the  woman  whom  he  had  ruined, 

but  keeping  a   sharp   eye  on  the  uncle,  who  was  ijuite  capable  of 

giving  him  a  kick  to  help  him  through  the  doorway,  he  fastened  his 

sword  in  his  beh  and  departed,  majestic  and  unhurt." 

Here  is  Don  Quixote  resolving  to  inculcate  moral  and  reason, 
instead  of  distributing  money  in  obedience  to  his  foolish  charitable 
impulses.  He  begins  with  the  match-seller,  and  commences  his 
moral  discourse  thus:  "'Give  me  two  boxes— or,  well,  give  me 
three.*  *  Choose  for  yourself,'  said  the  poor  fellow,  lifting  an  eye 
beaming  with  satisfaction — one  eye  only,  the  left  one,  since  it  had 
pleased  Almighty  Providence,  which  had  already  deprived  him  of 
both  legs,  to  require  his  right  eye  also  (Heaven  only  knows  for 
what  purpose).  Don  Quixote,  touched  by  this  pitiful  sight,  choked 
his  moral  discourse  into  silence,  took  three  boxes  of  matches  and 
paid  for  ten,  then  went  slowly  on  his  way,  regretting  that  he  was  not 
yet  the  perfect  egoist  he  aimed  at  becoming,  but  nevertheless 
satisfied  with  himbclf  because  there  seemed  to  be  hope  of  becoming 
such  with  a  little  practice." 

But  Don  Chisciottino  is  an  incorrigible  philanthropist,  and  never 
succeeds  in  being  anything  else.  We  are  glad  to  feel,  at  last,  that 
the  good  fellow  is  going  to  be  rewarded  for  what  he  imagines  is 
"selfishness"  in  manning  Anna. 

Perhaps  the  most  really  ]>opular  Italian  writer  of  the  day  is 
Edniondo  de  Amicis.  Without  having  any  great  de[)th,  his  writings 
are  graceful,  refined  and  cultured,  and  he  has  the  gift  of  touching 
certain  emotions  and  sentiments  easily.  M.  Rod,  the  French  critic, 
declares  him  to  be  the  really  national  writer  of  his  country — other 
Italian  authors  may  possess  more  talent,  more  brilliancy,  more  ima- 
gination and  so  forth,  but  '*  no  one  like  De  Amicis  "  (says  M.  Rod) 
*' makes  Italian  fibre  vibrate."  He  is  also  one  of  the  authors  with 
whom  foreigners  become  most  easily  acquainted,  his  language  being 
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same  idea,  or  rather  showing  the  same  idea  under  various  aspects. 
"The  Vanquished,"  Verga  himself  explains  in  a  preface  to  the  first 
of  this  series,  are  those  vanquished  in  the  struggle  for  existence — 
the  weak  who  are  left  behind  in  the  march  of  progress — not  the 
fittest  who  sur\'ive,  but  the  unfit  who  succumb.  "Vanquished 
ones,"  he  says,  "  deposited  on  the  shore  by  the  current,  which  has 
destroyed  and  drowned  them,  each  one  bearing  the  imprint  of  his 
weakness,  which  might  have  been  the  glory  of  his  strength.  Each 
one,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  has  had  his  share  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  for  comfort,  for  ambition — from  the  humble 
fisherman  to  the  nonveau  riche  and  the  intruder  in  higher  classes— to 
the  man  of  genius  and  strong  will,  who  feels  himself  strong  enough 
to  rule  his  fellows — to  the  artist  who  imagines  he  is  following  his 
ideal,  but  who  is  following  another  form  of  ambition."  Verga,  then, 
describes  those  who  fail  in  the  grand  struggle  for  advancement  In 
"I  Malavoglia  "  we  have  the  story  of  a  fisherman's  family,  struggling 
against  adverse  fortune  for  the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  In 
"  Mastro  don  Gesualdo,"  a  step  further  in  the  scale,  material  wants 
provided  for,  comes  the  ambition  to  rise  in  social  position.  In 
'*  Duchessa  di  Leyra  "  aristocratic  vanity  is  displayed  ;  in  "  L'Onore- 
vole  Scipioni  "  political  ambition;  andin"L'Uomo  di  Lusso  "  all 
these  desires  and  ambitions  are  united  in  one  man,  who  feels  them, 
suffers  from  them,  and  is  consumed  by  them.  Such  in  brief  is  the 
conception  of  Verga's  series,  no  less  remarkable  for  artistic  workman- 
ship and  brilliancy  of  imagination  than  for  conception.  Besides 
these  works  Verga  has  written  some  volumes  of  short  stories 
describing  scenes  of  life  in  southern  Italy,  each  one  a  perfect  and 
artistic  sketch.  One  of  these  is  the  **  Cavalleria  Rusticana " 
("Rustic  Chivalry"),  written  as  a  stor}',  then  dramatised  by  the 
author,  and  now  set  to  music  by  Mascagni,  in  the  opera  which  has 
become  famous  during  the  last  year.  These  **  Novel le  Rusticane" 
lose  much  of  their  charm  when  translated,  and  can  perhaps  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  lived  in  the  south  ;  but  perhaps 
an  amusing  account  of  the  naive  performances  of  the  ''Mistero" 
(a  mysterj'  or  miracle  play  acted  at  Christmas  by  the  peasants)  may 
be  appreciated  by  English  readers. 

The  Mplcrj'  rcprcaenled  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  part  of  the  Moiii  Holy 
Virgin  had  been  given  to  neighbour  Nanni,  wl»o  was  short  of  stature  antl  had 
shaved  ofT  his  beard  un  purpose.  As  soon  as  he  appeared  carrying  the  llidy 
Child  in  his  arms  and  sayini^  to  the  thieves  "  Thii  is  my  flesh  and  blood  !  "  the 
spectatcirii  beat  their  breasts  with  stones,  and  all  cried  at  oDce  ! 

•'  Meicy  on  us,  Holy  Virgin  I  " 
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appreciation  of  their  inner  good,  generous  nature,  and  their  outer 
quaint  peculiarities  ! 

Fogazzaroi  one  of  the  last  and  most  poetic  idealists,  does  not  treat 
ugly  or  repulsive  subjects.  He  chooses  what  is  best  and  noblest  in 
human  nature,  and  makes  us  feel  not  only  that  such  characters 
existed,  but  that  they  always  exist  around  us— we  live  with  them  and 
struggle  with  them  in  their  generous  aspirations,  and  feel  better  for 
it.     In  this  idealism  is  justified. 

MARY  HARGRAVE. 
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felt  sick  at  heart,  and  indeed  I  might  almost  add  sick  at  stomach. 
Surely  to  find  such  opinions  advanced  as  the  canons  of  criticism,  as 
the  maxims  of  the  new  literary  morality,  was  enough  to  nauseate. 

Happily,  I  do  not  believe  that  these  are  the  canons,  these  the 
maxims  that  influence  criticism  of  any  serious  kind  in  this  country 
or  in  any  country.  No  doubt  there  will  always  be,  in  every  way  of 
life,  men  who  regard  everything  as  subservient  to  the  sordid  instinct. 
But  in  the  republic  of  letters  I  do  not  think  that  they  form  the 
Tiiajority,  I  would  not  aflVont  those  critics  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  knowing  personally,  or  whose  writings  I  follow  with  attention, 
by  assuming  the  possibility  that  they  are  animated  by  any  other 
purpose  than  the  sincere  expression  of  their  opinions.  Those 
opinions  may  be  right  or  wrong,  they  may  express  them  blandly  or 
brutally,  they  may  be  suave  or  they  may  be  savage,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  sincere,  and  that  they  are  written  with  no  mean 
speculation  as  to  the  possible  length  of  advertisement  which  this 
stroke  or  that  stab  may  wring  from  a  publisher  on  the  one  hand  or 
a  manager  on  the  other.  But  if  criticism— or  what  had  the  effrontery 
to  call  itself  criticism— came  to  be  nothing  better  than  the  mask 
which  conceals  the  features  of  the  road-agent,  then  criticism  would 
become  one  of  the  vilest  of  trades,  compared  to  which  petty  larceny 
would  be  heroic,  and  the  imposition  of  the  begging-letter  a  gentle- 
manly occupation. 


The  Plays  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr,  Henley. 

IF  the  theories  that  I  have  repeated  held  good  generally  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  dismal  condition 
of  the  English  stage.  A  venal  criticism  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  stimulate  a  good  stage.  But  whatever  the  causes — and  I  do  not 
think  that  a  venal  criticism  is  one  of  the  causes — the  fact  is  patent 
enough  to  all  who  choose  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  matter,  that  we 
have  not  of  late  or  for  long  enough  been  overburdened  with  any 
superfluity  of  good  plays  in  all  our  multitude  of  theatres. 

All  the  more  reason  therefore  to  welcome  with  warmth  the  good 
plays  when  we  get  them.  And  in  a  volume  which  is  published  by 
Mr.  David  Nutt,  in  the  Strand,  we  get  no  less  than  three  of  them. 
The  plays  which  were  written  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  in  collaboration,  have  been  the 
admiration  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  read  them  in  their 
privately  primed  form.  One  of  them,  "  Beau  Austin,"  was  the 
delight  of  a  wider  circle  when    Mr.  Beerbohm   Tree  essayed   the 
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had  no  followers  of  any  importance,  and  the  imitations  of  the  books 
of  the  one  and  the  music  of  the  other  have  been  usually  disastrous. 
But  their  joint  creations  have  served  to  show  that  contemporary 
England  can  produce  good  comic  opera  of  its  own,  and  is  not  or 
should  not  be  obliged  to  accept  in  this  form  of  dramatic  art  imper- 
fect and  necessarily  incoherent  adaptations  of  Parisian  successes- 

"  Incognita,"  the  new  piece  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  is  not  a  very 
good  successor  to  '*  The  Mountebanks."  It  has  been  tinkered  at  by 
too  many  hands,  and  the  result  has  not  made  lii;;ht  work.  Mr. 
Bumand  can  always  make  up  an  entertaining  book,  but  he  was  too 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  conditions  under  which  an  unpresentable 
French  piece  was  to  be  transmuted  into  a  presentable  English  piece. 
The  music,  again,  is  not  satisfactory  ;  the  work  of  a  number  of  hands, 
it  lacks  artistic  completeness  and  oneness  of  conception,  and  gives 
to  the  performance  something  of  the  air  of  a  variety  show.  But 
**  Incognita  "  has  its  good  points.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well 
acted.  It  is  beautifully  put  upon  the  stage.  There  is  a  very  delight- 
ful dance  by  Miss  St.  Cyr  in  the  last  act,  to  see  which  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  sit  out  a  far  longer  and  far  less  entertaining 
piece. 

Among  the  actors,  Mr.  Monkhouse  takes  the  lead.  His  own  strong 
natural  sense  of  humour  seems  to  have  greatly  improved  since  his 
success  in  "The  Mountebanks."  The  guidance  of  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
always  of  excellent  service  to  a  conscientious  and  ambitious  actor, 
and  Mr.  Monkhouse  has  learned  much  from  his  experience,  so  much 
that,  though  his  part  in  "Incognita"  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  genuine 
ability,  he  still  contrives  to  invest  it  with  an  unctuous  whimsicality 
that  is  intensely  diverting,  and  that  suggests  a  blend  of  Friar  John 
of  the  Funnells  and  Mr.  Weller. 

The  acting  of  Miss  Jenoure  in  "The  Mountebanks  "  promised  to 
lend  a  new  artistic  force  to  acted  comedy.  Naturally,  it  was  highly 
interesting  to  see  how  far  the  young  actress  would  fulfil  her  promise 
on  her  second  appearance  before  a  London  audience.  The  part  of 
the  dancing-girl  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  play  was  so  good  a  part,  that  there 
was  at  least  the  possibility  that  something  of  the  applause  which  was 
given  to  its  interpreter  was  due  to  the  cleverness  of  the  author's  con- 
ception. It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  record  that  Miss 
Jenoure  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  that  first  performance. 
The  part  she  plays  in  "Incognita"  is  so  poor  a  |jart  that  at  first  one 
is  tempted  to  regret  that  Miss  Jcnoure's  remarkable  gift  of  comedy 
should  be  wasted  upon  it.  liut  after  all  the  work  of  an  artist  is 
never  wasted,  and  Miss  Jenoure,  by  making  this  poor  part  Uve,  by 
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Alfred  Baron  Tenxvson,  born  August  5,  1809. 
Died  October  6,  1892. 

A  PEERAGE  and  a  lomb  in  Westminsler  Abbey— such  are  the 
rewards  Great  Britain  reserves  for  those  she  seeks  most  to 
honour.  Common  enough  has  been  in  the  pasteachformof  distinction. 
Until  recent  days,  ton;bs  in  the  Abbey  were  allotted  to  absolute 
obscurities  ;  and  the  list  of  names  of  occupants  supplied  by  Dean 
Stanley  in  his  "Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  ranges 
from  Chaucer,  Jonson,  Dryden,  Handel,  and  Newton,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith  and  Nicholas  Bagenall,  an  "infant  of  two  months  old,  by  his 
nurse  unfortunately  overlaid."  Peerages  meanwhile  have  not  seldom 
been  the  well-known  recompense  of  ser\*ility  and  venality.  Where 
Loth  honours — a  peerage  and  a  tomb  in  either  Westminster  Abbey  or 
St.  Paul's — have  been  awarded,  national  service  has  generally  been 
rendered.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  recipient  of  such  distinctions 
has  been  a  fighter.  The  soldier  and  the  sailor  still  stand  foremost 
in  the  world's  pageant,  and  their  brows  are  those  ordinarily  "  lighted  " 
by  the  coronet.  Whose  are  the  statues  that  are  seen  in  our  streets  ? 
To  whom  rise  the  tall  columns  which  grace  our  squares  and  public 
places?  To  whom  are  given  by  a  grateful  country  the  palaces  from 
which  their  descendants  lightly  part?  In  almost  every  case  to 
'Warriors.  If  not  to  such,  to  successful  misrulers  and  prosperous 
lawyers.  Among  these  stood  Lord  Tennyson  :  a  unique  instance  in 
this  country  of  a  man  attaining  the  highest  places  for  purely  literary 
accomplishment]  untainted  with  military  or  political  service. 


His  Career. 

A  PROSAIC  if  brilliant  recognition  is  that  we  have  rendered.  In 
France,  where  idea  stands  for  far  more  than  in  England,  a 
decoration  is  all  that  a  country,  as  apart  from  a  king,  has  been  able  to 
bestow.  In  Italy,  in  which  life  has  been  more  picturesque,  a  wreath 
of  bay  leaves  accorded  during  the  lifetime  of  the  writer  has  been 
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but  full  of  years  as  of  honours,  with  his  family  around  him,  he  expired 
in  the  reposeful  silence  of  his  unlighled  chamber.  *'  Gloriously 
beautiful,"  Sir  Andrew  Clark  said,  was  his  departure,  In  words  that 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  Sir  Andrew  continues,  "  In  all  my 
experience  I  have  never  witnessed  anything  more  glorious.  There 
were  no  artificial  lights  in  the  chamber,  and  all  was  in  darkness  save 
for  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon  at  its  full.  The  soft  beams  of  light 
fell  upon  the  bed  and  played  upon  the  features  of  the  dying  poet 
like  a  halo."  To  this,  thinking  of  the  wordi  of  the  man  and  the 
warmth  of  a  nation's  recognition,  it  is  natural  to  apply  the  passage  in 
"Samson  Agonistes,"  too  appropriate  not  to  have  been  [quoted 
before,  in  which  Manoah  speaks  of  the  death  of  his  son,  with  God 
*'  favouring  and  assisting  to  the  end." 

No  time  for  Inmeatation  now. 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  brert-st  ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt. 
Dispraise,  or  blame  ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair. 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 


The  Death  of  Poets, 

IT  is  a  favourite  fancy  that  when  the  poet  dies  Nature  mourns. 
The  idea  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  crystallised  in  well-known  lines 

beginning — 

Call  it  not  vain  ;  they  do  not  err  who  say 
That,  when  the  poet  dies, 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies,  &c 

Of  Dante  it  is  said  that  his  future  eminence  was  foretold  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  on  the  moment  of  the  8ih  of  May,  1265,  when  the 
sun  was  in  the  sign  of  Gemini,  and  that  the  year  of  his  death  (1321) 
was  memorable  for  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  If  such  dreams  could 
merit  attention  it  would  be  easy  to  believe  that  in  the  case  of  poets  such 
as  Marlowe,  Chatterton,  Keats,  Shelloy,  Byron — who  died  by  accident 
or  disease,  before  their  full  strength  had  been  shown  and  their  whole 
message  delivered  to  the  world— Nature  might  be  supposed  to  share 
the  sorrows  of  man.  Seeing,  however,  that  death  comes  to  all,  and 
may  not  be  avoided,  there  is  no  cause  for  lamentation  when  it  arrives 
only  in  the  plenitude  of  time.  That  the  full  moon  shone  with  un- 
surpassable brightness  on  the  night  on  which  Tennyson  expired 
many  must  have  observed.    In  this  case,  then,  Nature's  homage  seems 
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crowning  work,  presents  aspects  of  mental  struggle  which  the  world 
has  since  outlived.  A  man  so  creative  and  daring  as  Shakespeare — 
and,  lofigo  iniervallOy  Balzac — may  take  for  his  domain  the  whole  range 
of  human  life.  On  natures  less  profoundly  original,  the  times  in  which 
they  are  placed  exercise  a  potent  influence.  If  Tennyson  is  held 
to  represent  a  period,  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dante  and  of  Milton, 
Men  who  in  the  matter  of  negation  go  what  is  practically  the  whole 
length — Rabelais,  Voltaire,  Goethe — get  the  credit  or  discredit  of  their 
thoroughness.  Others,  with  Pascal  and  Tennyson,  though  held  by 
the  '*unco  guid"  as  heretics,  are  in  fact  the  most  devout  of  believers. 
Of  what  may  be  and  is  called  agnosticism  **  In  Memoriam  "  is  the  bible, 
of  aggressive  negation  it  contains  nothing.  The  most  serious  defect 
in  his  Uterary  equipment,  as  in  that  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Milton,  is  the 
absence  of  humour.  His  poems  in  dialect — "  The  Northern  Farmer  " 
and  the  like — are  regarded  by  some  as  humour.  What  is  so  called  is, 
however,  observation  of  nature  and  insighc  into  life. 


Tennyson's  Appearance. 

NEVER,  probably,  was  a  face  so  seldom  seen  so  familiar  to  the 
public  Photography  is,  of  course,  responsible  for  this. 
Tennyson,  to  use  the  customary  phrase,  "took  well."  Among  men 
still  living,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr,  Irving  alone  probably  would  be 
as  easily  recognisable  as  was  Tennyson.  The  costume  he  affected 
contributed  to  render  him  more  conspicuous.  His  was  a  face  that 
repaid  perusal — beautiful  in  itself,  revealing  imagination,  refinement, 
distinction,  and  pride.  Carlyle's  often-quoted  description  cannot  be 
surpassed :  "  One  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great 
shock  of  rough,  dusty-dark  hair ;  bright-laughing,  hazel  eyes  ;  mas- 
sive aquiUne  face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate,  of  sallow-brown 
complexion,  almost  Indian-looking  ;  clothes  cynically  loose,  free  and 
easy — smokes  infinite  tobaccos."  With  the  exception  of  the  "bright- 
laughing  eye,"  which  was  known  only  to  those  more  intimate  than  I 
had  the  privilege  to  be,  the  portrait  is  exact.  I  am  disposed  to  add 
as  complementary  to  it,  however,  the  statement  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, that  his  smile  was  rather  grim.  Some  particulars  of  his 
excursions  I  had  from  his  brother  Septimus,  who  long  ago  died.  Of 
these  none  is  worth  recaUing  except  one  statement  that  bears  out 
Carlyle's  description — "smokes  infinite  tobaccos."  In  company  with 
friends,  a  long  ramble  in  Italy  had  been  arranged.  When  the  party 
arrived  at  Florence,  Tennyson  found  that  his  tobacco  had  given  out. 
No  tobacco  fit  to  be  smoked  could  be  found  in  Italy,  and  the  poet, 
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By  Richard  Marsh. 
I. 


IMAKERS  have  brought  their  art  10  such  perfection 
lat  it  is  dilYicult  to  detect  false  hair  from  real.  AVhy 
he  same  skill  be  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  a  mask? 
n  one  sense,  arc  nothing  but  masks.  Why  should  not 
1  be  as  good  as  the  reality  ?  Why,  for  instance,  should 
r  of  mine,  as  you  see  it,  be  nothing  but  a  mask — a  sorae- 

I  can  take  off  and  on  ?" 

her  two  hands  softly  against  her  cheeks.     There  was  a 
Iter  in  her  voice. 

L  mask  would  not  only  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  work  of 
ould  also  be  a  thing  of  beauty— a  joy  for  ever," 
link  that  I  am  beautiful?" 

not  doiabt  it— with  her  velvet  skin  just  tinted  with  the 
;aUh,  her  little  dimpled  chin^  her  ripe  red  lips,  her  flash- 
er great,  inscrutable  dark  eyes,  her  wc;dih  of  hair  which 
the  sunlight,     I  lold  her  so. 

think   that    I    am   beautiful?    How  odd — how   very 
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not  tell  if  she  was  in  jest  or  earnest.     Her  lips  were 
smile.    But  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  was  laughter 
:a  her  eyes. 
«u  have  only  seen  me,  for  the  first  time,  a  few  hours 

aas  been  my  ill-fortune." 

,    She  stood  for  a  moment  looking  dov.  n  at  me. 
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"  And  you  think  thert:  is  nothing  in  my  theory  about — a  mask? 

'*  On  the  contrar)',  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  any  theory  you 
may  advance." 

A  waiter  brought  me  a  card  upon  a  salver. 

*'  Gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

I  glanced  at  the  card.  On  it  was  printed,  "  George  Davis,  Scot- 
land Yard."  As  I  was  looking  at  the  piece  of  pasteboard  she  passed 
behind  me. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  again,  when  we  will  continue  our  dis- 
cussion about — a  mask." 

1  rose  and  bowed.  She  went  from  the  verandah  down  the  steps 
into  the  garden.     I  turned  to  the  waiter,     "  Who  is  that  lady  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  know  her  name,  sir.  She  came  in  last  night.  She  has 
a  [jrivate  sitLing-room  at  No.  22."  He  hesitated.  Then  he  added, 
"  I'm  not  sure,  sir,  but  I  think  the  lady's  name  is  Jaynes — -Mrs. 
Jaynes." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Davis?    Show  him  into  my  room." 

I  went  to  my  room  and  awaited  him.  Mr.  Davis  proved  to  be 
a  short,  spare  man,  with  iron-grey  whiskers  and  a  quiet,  un.assuming 
manner. 

*'  You  had  my  telegram,  Mr.  Davis?  " 

"  We  did,  sir." 

"  I  believe  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  my  name  ?" 

"  Know  it  very  well,  sir." 

**  The  circumstances  of  my  case  are  so  peculiar,  Mr,  Davis,  that, 
instead  of  going  to  the  local  police,  I  thought  it  better  to  at  once 
place  myself  in  communication  with  head-quarters."  Mr.  Davis 
bowed.  "  I  came  down  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  express  from 
Paddington.  I  was  alone  in  a  first-class  carriage.  At  Swindon  a 
young  gentleman  got  in.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  twenty- 
three  or  four  years  €f  age,  and  unmistakably  a  gentleman.  We  had 
some  convcrsaiion  together.  At  Bath  he  offered  me  a  drink  out  of 
his  flask.  It  was  getting  evening  then.  I  have  been  hard  at  it  for 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  was  tired.  1  suppose  I  fell  asleep.  In  my 
sleep  I  dreamed." 

•'  You  dreamed?" 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  being  robbed."  The  detective  smiled. 
**  As  you  surmise,  I  woke  up  to  find  that  my  dream  was  real.  But 
the  curious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  I  am  unable  to  tcU  you  where 
my  dream  ended,  and  where  my  wakefulness  began.  I  dreamed 
that  something  was  kaning  over  me,  rifling  my  person— some  hideous, 
gasping  thing  \vhk\  vrv  us  «ia.^«uts.v'**-^V^^'«»^v>i^^^bwQtt  cries  which 
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were  of  the  nature  of  barks.  Although  I  say  I  dreamed  this,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  I  did  not  actually  see  it  taking  place.  The  purse  was 
drawn  from  my  trousers  pocket ;  something  was  taken  out  of  it.  I 
distinctly  heard  the  chink  of  money,  and  then  the  purse  was 
returned  to  where  it  was  before.  My  watch  and  chain  were  taken, 
the  studs  out  of  my  shirt,  the  links  from  my  wrist-bands.  My 
pocket-book  was  treated  as  my  purse  had  been — something  was 
taken  out  of  it,  and  the  book  returned.  My  keys  were  taken.  My 
dressing-bag  was  taken  from  the  rack,  opened,  and  articles  were  taken 
out  of  it,  though  I  could  not  see  what  articles  they  were.  The  bag 
was  replaced  on  the  rack,  the  keys  in  my  pocket." 

*'  Didn't  you  sec  the  face  of  the  person  who  did  all  this?  " 

"That  was  the  curious  part  of  it.  I  tried  to,  but  I  Huled.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  face  was  hidden  by  a  veil.  " 

*'The  thing  was  simjile  enough.  We  shall  have  to  look  for  your 
young  gentleman  friend/' 

"Wait  till  I  have  fjnished.  The  thing— I  say  the  thing  because, 
in  my  dream,  I  was  strongly,  nay,  horribly  under  the  impression  that 
I  was  at  the  mercy  of  some  sort  of  animal,  some  creature  of  the  ape 
or  monkey  tribe." 

"TherCf  certainly,  you  dreamed." 

•*  You  think  so  ?  Still,  wait  a  moment.  The  thing,  whatever  it 
was,  when  it  had  robbed  mc,  opened  my  shirt  at  the  breast,  and, 
deliberately  tearing  my  skin  with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  its  taJons, 
put  its  mouth  to  the  wound,  and,  gathering  my  flesh  between  its 
teeth,  bit  me  to  the  bone.  Here  is  sulTicient  evidence  to  prove  that 
then,  at  least,  I  did  not  dream." 

Unbuttoning  my  shirt  I  showed  Mr.  Davis  the  open  cicatrice. 

"  The  pain  was  so  intense  that  it  awoke  me.  I  sprang  to  my 
feet.     I  saw  the  thing." 

"  You  saw  it  ?  " 

"  I  saw  it.  It  was  crouching  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage. 
The  door  was  open.  I  saw  it  for  an  instant  as  it  leaped  into  the  night." 

"  At  what  rate  do  you  suppose  the  train  was  travelling  ?" 

"  The  carriage  blinds  were  drawn.  The  train  had  just  left  Newton 
Abbot.  The  creature  must  have  been  biting  me  when  the  train  was 
actually  drawn  up  at  the  platform.  It  leaped  out  of  the  carriage  as 
the  train  was  restarting." 

"  And  you  say  you  saw  the  face  ? " 

"  I  did.     It  was  the  face  of  a  devil,*' 

•'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Fountain,  but  you're  not  trying  on  me  the  plot 
of  your  next  novel — ^just  to  see  how  it  goes .'  " 
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"  I  wish  I  were,  ray  lad,  but  I  am  not  It  was  the  face  Of  x  devil 
— so  hideous  a  face  that  the  only  detail  I  was  able  to  grasp  was  that  it 
had  a  pair  of  eyes  which  gleamed  at  me  like  burning  coals." 

"Where  was  the  young  gentleman?" 

*'  He  had  disappeared." 

*'  Precisely.  And  I  suptx)se  you  did  not  only  dream  you  had 
been  robbed  ?  " 

"  I  had  been  robbed  of  everything  which  was  of  the  slightest  value, 
except  eighteen  shillings^exactly  that  sum  had  been  left  in  my  purse." 

*'  Now,  perhaps  you  will  give  me  the  description  of  the  young 
gentleman  and  his  flask." 

"  I  swear  it  was  not  he  who  robbed  me." 

"  The  possibility  is  that  he  wa*:  disguised.  To  my  eye  it  seems 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  should  have  removed  his  disguise 
while  engaged  in  the  very  act  of  robbing  you.  Anyhow,  you  give 
me  his  description,  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  was  able  to  lay 
my  finger  on  him  on  the  spot." 

I  described  him — the  well-knit  young  man,  with  his  merry  eyes, 
his  slight  moustache,  his  graceful  manners. 

"  If  he  was  a  ihief,  then  I  am  no  judge  of  character.  There  was 
something  about  him  which,  to  my  eyes,  marked  him  as  emphatically 
a  gentleman." 

The  detective  only  smiled. 

"  The  first  thing  1  shall  have  to  do  will  be  to  telegraph  all  over 
the  country  a  list  of  the  stolen  property.  Then  I  may  possibly  treat 
myself  to  a  little  private  think.  Your  story  is  rather  a  curious  one, 
Mr.  Fountain  ;  and  then  later  in  the  day  I  may  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  to  you  again— I  shall  find  you  here  ?" 

I  said  that  he  would.  When  he  had  gone  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter.  When  I  had  finished  the  letter  I  went  along  the  corridor 
towards  the  front  door  of  the  hotel.  As  I  was  going  I  saw  in  front 
of  me  a  figure — the  figure  of  a  man.  He  was  standing  still,  and  his 
back  was  turned  my  way.  liut  something  about  him  struck  me  with 
such  a  sudden  force  of  recognition  that,  stopping  short,  1  stared. 
I  suppose  I  must,  unconsciously,  have  uttered  some  sort  of  exclama- 
tion, because  the  instant  I  stopped  short,  with  a  quick  movement  he 
wheeled  right  round.     AVe  faced  each  other. 

**You  !"  I  exclaimed. 

I  hurried  forward  with  a  cry  of  recognition.  He  advanced,  as  I 
thought,  to  greet  me.  But  he  had  only  taken  a  step  or  two  in  my 
direction  when\\e  mTTiei  \tAo  a  room  upon  his  right,  and,  shutting 
the  door  beliia4Jti3»»  dvsa^v^^^^^ 
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*  The  man  in  the  trnin  ! "  I  told  myself. 

If  I  had  had  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  his  sudden  disappearance 
would  have  cleared  my  doubt  away.  If  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  a 
meeting  with  me  all  the  more  reason  why  I  should  seek  an  interview 
with  him.  I  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  which  he  had  entered 
and,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  I  turned  the  handle.  The  room 
was  empty — there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  It  was  an  ordinary 
hotel  sitting-room,  own  brother  to  the  one  which  I  occupied  myself, 
and,  as  I  saw  at  a  glance,  contained  no  article  of  furniture  behind 
which  a  person  could  be  concealed.  But  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room  was  another  door. 

'*  My  gentleman,"  I  said,  "  has  gone  through  that.*' 

Crossing  the  room,  again  I  turned  the  handle.  This  time  with- 
out result — the  door  was  locked  I  rapped  against  the  panels.  In- 
stantly someone  addressed  mc  from  within. 

"Who's  that?" 

The  voice,  to  my  surprise,  and  also  somewhat  to  my  discomfiture, 
was  a  woman's. 

"  Excuse  me,  hut  might  I  say  one  word  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  entered  the  room  ?" 

"  What's  that  ?     \\'ho  are  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  the  gentleman  who  cnme  down  with  him  in  the  train." 

"  What  ? " 

The  door  opened.  A  woman  appeared — the  lady  whom  the 
waiter  had  said  he  believed  was  a  Mrs.  Jayncs,  and  who  had  advanced 
that  curious  theory  about  a  mask  being  made  to  imitate  the  human 
face.  She  had  a  dressing  jacket  on,  and  her  glorious  hair  was  flowing 
loose  over  her  shoulders.  I  was  so  surprised  to  sec  her  that  for  a 
moment  I  was  tongue-tied.  The  surprise  seemed  to  be  mutual,  for, 
with  a  pretty  air  of  bewilderment,  stepping  back  into  the  room  she 
]iartially  closed  the  door. 

"I  thought  it  was  the  waiter.  M.ny  I  ask,  sir,  what  it  is  you  want  ?" 

"I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  ;  but  might  I  just  have  one  word 
with  your  husband  ?'' 

**With  whom,  sir?" 

**  Your  husband.' 

*' My  husband?" 

Again  throwing  the  door  wide  open  she  stood  and  stared  at  me, 

"I  refer,  madam,  to  the  gentleman  whom  I  just  saw  enter  the 
room." 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  intend  an  impertinence,  sir,  or  merely  a 
jest." 


« 
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Her  lip  curled,  her  eyes  flashed— it  was  plain  shi 
'*  I  just  saw,  madam,  in  the  corridor 


^vas 


travelled  yesterday  from  London.     I  advanced  to  rtie      u-    "^^"^  \ 

did  so  he  turned  into  your  sitting-room.      When  I  foji     ''^'     ^  i 

found  it  empty,  so  I  toolt  it  for  granted  he  had  com-*  ;     ,  ^^*^ 
....  .  .  t  , »  ..  ^  '"i  here  *' 


followed   hi 

'*  Vou  are  mistaken,  sir.     I  know  no  gentleman  in  th'^u^* 

has  hpnn  dead  thr«.^  ...         ^  '^OteL 


ru  I 


A« 


for  my  husband,  my  husband  has  been  dead  three  year«5  -• 
I  could  not  contradict  her,  yet  it  was  certain    T    u 

stranger  turn  into  the  outer  room.     I  told  her  so.  seen  the 

''  If  any  man  entered  my  sitting-room — which 

able  liberty  to  take— he  must  be  in  it  now 


has  come  near  my  bedroom.      I  have  had  the  door 


Excep?!.!:^"'^---a^t. 


yourself 
locked. 


"o  one 

as 

been 


you  see,  I  have  been  dressing.      Arc  you  sure  yon  u.,        '  ^^^. 

dreaming?"  ^^ve  not  be 

If  I  had  been  dreaming  I  had  been  dreaming  \^w, 

wide  open  ;  and  yet,  if  I  had  seen  the  man  enter  the  r  ^^  ^^^ 

rould  have  sworn   I  had — where  was  he  now?     sh<»  ^a-    '    ^^^  I 

offered,  with 
indeed 


lie  now  ? 
scathing  irony,  to  let  me  examine  her  own  apartment 


she 


opened  the  door  so  wide  that  I  could  see  all  over  it   f^-j 

stood.     It  was  plain  enough  that,  with  the  exception   of  ,  ^"^'"^  I 

had  no  occupant.  ^^\\^  \% 

And  yet,  I  asked  myself,  as  I  retreated  with  my  tai 
between  my  legs,  how  could  I  have  been  mistaken  ?  -r-i  ^  '^ttJe 
hypothesis  I  could  hit  upon  was,  that  my  thoughts  hiH  k  ^^^ 
deeply  engaged  upon  the  matter  that  ihey  had  made  me  th  ^'^  -^ 
of  hallucination.  Perhaps  my  nervous  system  had  tempera  '1  '^'*'*' 
disorganised  by  ray  misadventures  of  the  day  before.  And  v  ^^" 
this  was  the  final  conclusion  to  which  I  came  upon  the  matt  *^ 
had  not  seen  my  fellow -passenger  standing  m  front  of  nic  a  r 

of  flesh  and  blood,  I  would  never  trust  the  evidence  of  r,         ^^^ 

rny  evf  5 
again.    The  most  ardent  ghost-seer  never  saw  a  ghost  in  the       j 
of  .he  day,  ^  m>dd!e 

1  went  fur  a  walk  towards  Babbiconibe.     My  nerves  micht  K 
little  out  of  order— though  not  to  the  extent  of  seeing  things  uh* 
were   non-existent,    and    tt  was  quite  possible   that   fresh   air 
exercise  might  do  them  good.     I  lunched  at  Babbicombe,  spenri' 
the  afternoon,  as  the  weather  was  so  fine,  upon  the  seashore 
company  with  my  thoughts,  a  pipe,  and  a  book.     But  as  the  j 
wore  on  a  sea  mist  stole  over  the  land,  and  as  I  returned  Torau 
wards  it  was  already  growing  dusk.     I  went  back  by  way  of  the  sea 
front.    As  1  was  passing  Hesketh  Crescent  I  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  out  into  l\ie  \i\oom  vjV\c:\v  vt^-s,  ?,^\V«\'cv^w«5x\K^  ^ea,     As  I 
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looked  I  heard,  or  I  thought  that  I  heard,  a  sound  just  behind 
me.  As  I  heard  it  the  blood  seemed  to  run  cold  in  my  veins,  and  I 
liad  to  clutch  at  the  coping  of  the  sea-watl  to  prevent  my  knees  from 
giving  way  from  under  me.  It  was  the  sound  which  I  had  heard  in  my 
dream  in  the  train^  and  which  had  seemed  to  come  from  the  creature 
which  was  robbing  me,  the  cry  or  bark  of  some  wild  beast.  It  came 
once,  one  short,  quick,  gaspmg  bark,  then  all  was  still.  1  looked 
round,  fearing  to  sec  I  know  not  what.  Nothing  was  in  sight.  Yet, 
although  nothing  could  be  seen,  I  felt  that  there  was  something 
there.  But,  as  the  silence  continued,  I  began  to  laugh  at  myself 
beneath  my  breath.  I  had  not  supposed  that  I  was  such  a  coward 
to  be  frightened  at  less  than  a  shadow  !  Moving  away  from  tlie 
walk,  I  was  about  to  resume  my  walk,  when  it  came  again,  the 
choking,  breathless  bark — so  close  to  me  that  I  seemed  to  feel  the 
warm  breath  upon  my  cheek.  Looking  swiftly  round,  I  saw,  almost 
touching  mine,  the  face  of  the  creature  which  I  had  seen,  but  only 
for  an  instant,  in  the  train. 


II. 
"Arc  you  ill?" 

"  I  am  a  little  tired." 

*'  You  look  as  though  you  had  seen  a  ghost.  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  well." 

I  did  not  feel  well.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  and 
something  worse  than  a  ghost  !  I  had  found  my  way  back  to  the 
hotel— how  I  scarcely  knew.  The  first  person  1  met  was  Mrs. 
Jaynes.  She  was  in  the  garden,  which  ran  all  round  the  building. 
My  appearance  seemed  to  occasion  her  anxiety, 

'*  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well !  Do  sit  down  !  Let  me  get  you 
something  to  drink." 

"  Thanks.  I  think  I  will  go  to  my  own  room.  I  have  not  been 
very  welt  lately.     A  little  upsets  me." 

She  seemed  reluctant  to  let  me  go.  Her  solicitude  was  flattering ; 
though  if  there  had  been  a  little  less  of  it  I  should  have  been 
equally  content.  She  even  offered  me  her  arm.  That  I  laughingly 
declined.  I  was  not  quite  in  such  a  piteous  plight  as  to  be  in  need 
of  that  At  last  I  escaped  her.  As  I  entered  my  sitting-room 
someone  rose  to  greet  mc.     It  was  Mr.  Davis. 

"  Mr,  Fountain,  are  you  not  well  ?  " 

My  appearance  seemed  to  strike  him  as  it  had  struck  the  lady. 

"  I  have  had  a  shock.  Will  you  ring  the  bell  and  order  me  some 
brandy  ? " 


^ 
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"  A  shock  ?  '*  He  looked  at  mc  curiously,  *'  What  sort  of  a 
shock  ?  " 

'*  T  will  tell  you  when  you  have  ordered  the  brandy.  I  really  am 
in  need  of  something  to  revive  nie.  I  fancy  my  ner\*ous  system 
must  be  altogether  out  of  order." 

He  rang  the  bell.  1  sank  into  un  easy-cliair,  really  grateful  for 
the  support  which  it  afforded  me.  Although  he  sat  still  1  was  con- 
scious that  his  eyes  were  on  me  all  the  time.  When  the  waiter  had 
brought  the  brandy  Mr.  Davis  gave  reins  to  his  curiosity. 

**  1  hope  that  nothing  serious  has  happened." 

*'  It  depends  upon,  what  you  call  serious."  I  paused  to  allow  the 
spirit  to  take  effect.  It  did  me  good.  "  Vou  remember  what  I  lold 
you  about  the  strange  sound  which  was  uttered  by  the  creature  which 
robbed  me  in  the  train.     I  have  heard  that  sound  again." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  He  observed  me  attentively.  1  had  thought  he 
would  be  sceptical — he  was  not.     *'  Can  you  describe  the  sound  ?  " 

'*  It  is  dirticulc  to  describe,  ihougli  when  it  is  once  heard  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  it  when  it  is  heard  again."  I  shuddered 
as  I  thought  of  it.  "It  is  like  the  cry  of  some  wild  beast  when  in 
a  state  of  frenzy — ^just  a  short,  jerky,  half-strangled  yelp." 

"  May  I  ask  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
heard  it  ? " 

**  I  was  looking  at  the  sea  in  front  of  Hesketh  Crescent.     1  heard 

it  close  behind  me,  not  once,  but  twice.     And  the  second  time  I I 

saw  the  face  which  I  saw  in  the  train." 

I  took  another  drink  of  brandy.  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Davis  saw 
how  even  the  mere  recollection  affected  me. 

"  Do  you  think  that  your  assailant  could  by  any  possibility  have 
been  a  woman  ?  " 

'*  A  woman  ! " 

"  Was  the  face  you  saw  anything  hke  ihal  ?  " 

He  produced  from  his  pocket  a  pocket-book,  and  from  the 
pocket-book  a  photograph.  He  handed  it  to  me.  I  regarded  it 
intently.  It  was  not  a  good  photograph,  but  it  was  a  strange  one. 
The  more  I  looked  at  it  the  more  it  grew  upon  me  that  there  was  a 
likeness — a  dim  and  fugitive  likeness,  but  still  a  hkeness  to  the  face 
which  had  glared  at  me  only  half  an  lnjur  before. 

"But  surely  this  is  not  a  woman  ?  " 

"Tell  mc,  first  of  all,  if  you  trace  in  it  any  resemblance." 

**  I  do,  and  I  don't.  In  the  portrait  the  face,  as  I  know  it,  is 
grossly  flattered,  and  ^cl  m  vW  v^^^^vt  it  is  sufficiently  hideous." 

Mr  Davis  svood  u^.    W^  'st^ivcv^^  ^\\vv\^i  t>.t\\^^. 
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"  I  believe  I  have  hit  it  ! " 

"You  have  hit  it?" 

"The  portrait  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  the  portrait  of  a 
criminal  lunatic  who  escaped  last  week  from  Broadmoor." 

**  A  criminal  lunatic  !  " 

As  I  looked  at  the  portrait  I  perceived  that  it  was  the  face  of  a 
lunatic. 

**The  woman — for  it  is  a  woman — is  a  perfect  devil,  as  artful  as 
she  is  wicked.  She  was  there  during  Her  Majesty*s  pleasure  for  a 
murder  which  was  attended  with  details  of  horrible  cruelty.  She 
was  more  than  suspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  other  crimes. 
Since  that  portrait  was  taken  she  deliberately  burnt  her  face  with  a 
red-hot  poker,  disfiguring  herself  almost  beyond  recognition." 

"There  is  another  circumstance  which  I  should  mention,  Mr. 
Davis.  Do  you  know  that  this  morning  I  saw  the  young  gentleman 
too  ? " 

The  detective  stared. 

**  What  young  gentleman  ?*' 
"  The  young  follow  who  ^ot  into  the  train  at  Swindon,  and  who 
offered  me  his  flask." 

"You  saw  him  !     Where?" 

"  Here,  in  the  hotel.'' 

"  The  devil  you  did  1     And  you  spoke  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  tried  to." 

"And  he  hooked  it?" 

"That  is  the  odd  part  of  the  thing.  You  will  say  there  is  some- 
thing odd  about  everything  I  tell  you,  and,  I  must  confess,  there  is. 
When  you  left  me  this  morning  I  wrote  a  letter  ;  when  I  had 
written  it  I  left  the  room.  As  I  was  going  along  the  corridor  I  saw, 
in  front  oi  me,  the  young  man  who  was  with  me  in  the  train." 

"  You  are  sure  it  was  he  ?  " 

*'  Certain  I  WTien  first  I  saw  him  he  had  his  back  to  me.  I 
suppose  he  heard  me  coming.  Anyhow,  he  turned,  and  we  were  face 
to  face.  The  recognition,  I  believe,  was  mutual,  because  as  I  ad- 
vanced  " 

**  He  cut  his  lucky  ?  " 

"  He  turned  into  a  room  upon  his  right." 

"Of  course  you  followed  him?" 

"  I  did.  I  made  no  bones  about  it.  I  was  not  three  seconds 
after  him,  but  when  I  entered  the  room  was  empty," 

"Empty  !" 

"  It  was  an  ordinary  sitting*room  U^e  lh\s,  bMX  ot\  ^^  o'Ocv^x  s\^.^ 
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of  it  there  was  a  door.     I  tried  that  door.     It  was  locked.     I  rapped 
with  my  knuckles.    A  woman  answered." 

"A  woman?" 

"A  woman  !     She  not  only  answered,  she  came  out." 

"Was  she  anything  like  that  portrait?  " 

I  laughed.  The  idea  of  instituting  any  comparison  between  the 
horror  in  the  portrait  and  that  vision  of  health  and  loveliness  was 
too  ludicrous. 

"She  was  a  lady  who  is  stopping  in  the  hotel,  with  whom  I 
already  had  had  some  conversation,  and  who  is  about  as  unlike  that 
portrait  as  anything  could  possibly  be— a  Mrs.  Jaynes." 

*' Jaynes?  A  Mrs.  Jaynes?"  The  detective  bit  his  finger-nails. 
He  seemed  to  be  turning  something  over  in  his  mind.  ^*  And  did 
you  see  the  man  ? " 

"  That  i«  where  the  oddness  of  the  thing  comes  in.  She  declared 
that  there  was  no  man." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"She  declared  that  no  one  had  been  near  her  bedroom  while  she 
had  been  in  it.  That  there  was  no  one  in  it  at  that  particular 
moment  is  beyond  a  doubt,  because  she  opened  the  door  to  let  me  see, 
1  am  inclined  to  think,  upon  reflection,  that,  after  all,  the  man  may 
have  been  concealed  in  the  outer  room,  that  I  overlooked  him  in  my 
haste,  and  that  he  made  good  his  escape  while  I  was  knocking  at  the 
lady's  door." 

"But  if  he  had  a  finger  in  the  pic  that  knocks  the  other  theo 
upon  the  head."  He  nodded  towards  the  portrait  which  I  still  was 
holding  in  my  hand.  **  A  man  like  that  would  scarcely  have  such  a 
pal  as  Mary  Brooker." 

•'  I  confess,  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I 
suppose  that  your  theory  is  that  the  flask  out  of  which  I  drunk  was 
drugged  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  upon  the  face  of  it  that  there  can't  be  two  doubts 
about  that"  The  detective  stood  reflecting.  *'  I  should  like  to  have 
a  look  at  this  Mrs.  Jaynes.  I  will  have  a  look  at  her.  I'll  go  down 
to  the  office  here,  and  I  think  it's  just  possible  that  I  may  be  treated 
to  a  peep  at  her  room." 

When  he  had  gone  I  was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  that  criminal 
lunatic,  who  was  at  least  so  far  sane  that  she  had  been  able  to  make 
good  her  escape  from  Broadmoor.  It  was  only  when  Mr  Davis  had 
left  me  that  I  discovered  that  he  had  left  the  portrait  behind  him.  I 
looked  at  it.    \V\\al  a  iace  \t  was  I 
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"Think,"  I  said  to  m>-self,  *'of  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  such  a 
woman  as  that  !" 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  my  lips,  when,  without  any  warning, 
the  door  of  my  room  opened,  and,  just  as  I  was  taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  Mr.  Davis  come  back  for  the  portrait,  in  walked  the 
young  man  with  whom  I  had  travelled  in  the  train  !  He  was  dressed 
exactly  as  he  had  been  yesterday,  and  wore  the  same  indefinable  but 
unmistakable  something  which  denotes  good  breeding. 

'*  Excuse  me,"  he  observed,  as  he  stood  with  the  handle  of  the 
door  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in  the  other,  "  but  1  believe  you  are 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  travelled  yesterday  from  Swindon  ?"  In 
my  surprise  I  was  for  a  moment  tongue-tied.  "I  do  not  think  I  have 
made  a  mistake." 

"No,"  1  said,  or  rather  stammered,  "you  have  not  made  a 
mistake." 

"  It  is  only  by  a  fortunate  accident  that  I  have  just  learnt  that 
you  are  staying  in  the  hotel.  Pardon  my  intrusion,  but  when  1 
changed  carriages  at  Exeter  I  left  behind  me  a  cigar-case." 

"  A  cigar-case?" 

**Did  you  notice  it?  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  have  caught 
your  eye.  It  was  a  present  to  me,  and  one  I  greatly  valued.  It 
matched  this  flask." 

Coming  a  step  or  two  towards  me  he  held  out  a  flask — the  identical 
flask  from  which  I  had  drunk  !  I  stared  alternately  at  him  and  at 
his  flask. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  changed  carriages  at  Exeter." 

"  I  wondered  if  you  noticed  it.     I  fancy  you  were  asleep." 

"  A  singular  thing  happened  to  me  before  1  reached  my  journey's 
end— a  singular  and  a  disagreeable  thing." 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  was  robbed." 

"Robbed?" 

"  Did  you  notice  anybody  get  into  the  carriage  when  you,  as  you 
say,  got  out  ?  " 

*'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  You  know  it  was  pretty  dark.  H'hy, 
good  gracious  !  is  it  possible  that  after  all  it  7va$h't  my  imagina- 
tion?" 

"What  wasn't  your  imagination  ?" 

He  came  closer  to  me— so  close  that  he  touched  my  sleeve  with 
his  gloved  hand. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  left  the  carriage  when  I  did  ?    I  le(t-  vt 
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because  I  was  bothered  by  the  thought  that  there  was  someone  in  It 
besides  us  two." 

**  Someone  in  it  besides  us  two  ?  " 

"Someone  underneath  the  seat.  I  was  dozing  off  as  you  M*ere 
doing.  More  than  once  I  woke  up  under  the  impression  that  some- 
one was  twitching  at  my  legs  beneath  the  seat,  pinching  them— even 
pricking  them." 

"  Did  you  not  look  to  see  if  anyone  was  there  ?  " 

"You  will  laugh  at  me,  but — I  suppose  I  was  silly— something 
restrained  me.  I  preferred  to  make  a  bolt  of  it,  and  become  the 
victim  of  my  own  imagination." 

**  You  left  me  to  become  the  victim  of  something  besides  your 
imagination,  if  what  you  say  is  correct," 

All  at  once  the  stranger  made  a  dart  at  the  table.  I  suppose  he 
had  seen  the  portrait  lying  there,  because,  without  any  sort  of 
ceremony,  he  picked  it  up  and  stared  at  it.  As  I  observed  him, 
commenting  inwardly  upon  the  fellow's  coolness,  I  distinctly  saw  a 
shudder  pass  all  over  him.  I'ossibly  it  was  a  shudder  of  aversion 
because,  when  he  had  stared  his  fill,  he  turned  to  me  and  asked —  ^h 

*'  Who,  may  1  ask,  is  this  hideous-looking  creature  ?  "  ^H 

"  That  is  a  criminal  lunatic  who  has  escaped  from  Broadmoor-- 
one  Mary  Brooker." 

"  Mary  Brooker  !  Mary  Brooker  !  Mary  Brooker's  face  will  haunt 
me  for  many  a  day." 

We  laid  the  portrait  down  hesitatingly,  as  if  it  had  for  him  some 
dreadful  fascination  which  made  him  reluctant  to  let  it  go.  Wholly 
at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do,  whether  to  detain  the  man  or  to  permit 
him  to  depart,  I  turned  away  and  moved  across  the  room.  The 
instant  I  did  so  I  heard  behind  me  the  sharp,  frenzied  yelp  which  1 
had  heard  in  the  train,  and  which  I  had  heard  again  when  I  had  been 
looking  at  the  sea  in  front  of  Hesketh  Crescent.  I  turned  as  on  a 
pivoL     The  yoimg  man  was  staring  at  me. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  said. 

*'  Hear  it !     Of  course  I  heard  it" 

^'  Good  God  !  "  He  was  shuddering  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  could  scarcely  stand.  "  Do  you  know  that  it  was  that  sound 
coming  from  undcrn^:alh  llie  seat  in  the  carriage  which  made  me 
make  a  bolt  of  it?  I — I'm  afraid  you  must  excuse  me.  There — there's 
my  card.  I'm  staying  at  the  Royal.  I  will  perhaps  look  you  up. 
ag.iin  to-morrow."  V 

Before  I  V\ad  tccovered  my  presence  of  mind  sufHciently  to 
interfere  he  had  mo\td  vq  Or^  ^w^  ^xAn^vi^  *3^x  "sS.  ^\\<i  room.    Ag 
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he  weht  Out  Mr.  Davis  entered  ;  they  must  have  brushed  each  other 
as  they  passed. 

"  I  forgot  the  portrait  of  that  Brooker  woman,"  Mr.  Davis  began. 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  him  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

«•  Stop  whom  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  see  him — the  man  who  just  went  out?" 

"  Why  should  I  stop  him  ?     Isn't  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

*'  He's  the  man  who  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  me  from 
Swindon." 

Davis  was  out  of  the  room  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  When  he 
returned  he  returned  alone. 

"  Where  is  he?  "  I  demanded. 

*' That's  what  I  should  like  to  know."  Mr.  Davis  wiped  his  brow. 
'*  He  must  have  travelled  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  miles  an  hour — 
he*s  nowhere  to  be  seen.      Whatever  made  you  let  him  go?" 

''He  has  left  his  card.  I  took  it  up.  It  was  inscribed,  '  George 
Etherege,  Coliseum  Club,'  He  says  he  is  staying  at  the  Royal 
Hotel.  I  don*t  believe  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  robbery.  He 
came  to  me  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible  to  inquire  for  a 
cigar-case  which  he  left  behind  him  in  the  carriage.  He  says  that 
while  I  was  sleeping  he  changed  carriages  at  Exeter  because  he 
suspected  that  someone  was  underneath  the  seat." 

"Did  he,  indeed?" 

"  He  says  that  he  did  not  look  to  see  if  anybody  was  actually 
there  because — well,  something  restrained  him," 

"  I  should  hke  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  that  young 
gentleman." 

"  I  believe  he  speaks  the  truth,  for  this  reason.  While  he  was 
talking  there  came  the  sound  which  I  have  described  to  you  before." 

"  The  sort  of  bark  ?  " 

"  The  sort  of  bark.  There  was  nothing  to  show  from  whence  it 
came  I  declare  to  you  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  came  out  of 
space.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  frightened  as  he  was.  As  he  stood 
trembling  just  where  you  are  standing  now  he  stammered  out  that  it 
was  because  he  had  heard  that  sound  come  from  undemcaih  the 
seat  in  the  carriage  that  he  had  decided  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valour,  and,  instead  of  gratifying  his  curiosity,  had  chosen  to 

re  treat." 

III. 

Table  d'hdie  had  commenced  when  1  sat  down.  My  right-hand 
neighbour  was  Mrs.  Jaynes.  She  asked  me  if  I  still  suffered  an^ 
ill  effects  from  my  fatigue. 
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nner, 


•*  I  suppose,"  she  said,  when  I  assured  her  that  all  ill  effects  had 
passed  away,  "  that  you  have  not  thought  anything  of  what  I  spoke 
to  you  this  morning— about  ray  theory  of  the  mask  ?" 

I  confessed  that  I  had  not 

"  You  should.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  a  crotchet  of  mine,  and  lo 
which  I  have  devoted  many  years — many  curious  years  of  my  life." 

"  I  own  that,  personally,  I  do  not  sec  exactly  where  the  interest 
comes  in." 

"  No  ?  Do  mc  a  favour.  Come  to  my  sitting-room  after  dinner, 
and  I  will  show  you  where  the  interest  comes  in." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"  Come  and  see." 

She  amused  me.      I  went  and  saw.      Dinner  being  finished, 
proceedings  when  together  we  entered  her  apartment — that  apart- 
ment which  in  the  morning  I  thought  I  had  seen  entered  by   rag^H 
fellow-passenger — look  me  a  little  by  surprise.  ^^ 

"Now  1  am  going  to  make  you  my  confidant — 5rou,  an  entire 
stranger,  you,  whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life  before  this  morning,  I 
am  a  judge  of  character,  and  in  you  I  feel  that  I  may  place  implicit^. 
confidence.  I  am  going  to  show  you  all  my  secrets  ;  I  am  going  td|^| 
induct  you  into  the  hidden  mysteries  ;  I  am  going  to  lay  bare  before 
you  the  mind  of  an  inventor.  But  it  doesn't  follow  because  I  have 
confidence  in  you  that  I  have  confidence  in  all  the  world  besides,  so, 
before  we  begin,  if  you  please,  I  will  lock  the  door." 

As  she  was  suiting  the  action    to    the  word  I  ventured 
remonstrate. 

*'  But,  my  dear  madam,  don't  you  think " 

"  I  think  nothing,  I  know  that  I  don't  wish  to  be  taken  unawares, 
and  to  have  published  what  I  have  devoted  the  better  portion  of  tny 
life  to  keeping  secret." 

"  But  if  these  matters  are  of  such  a  confidential  nature  I  as?;ure 
you " 

"My  good  sir,  I  lock  the  door." 

She  did.  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  accepted  so  hastily  her  invita- 
tion, but  I  yielded.  The  door  was  locked.  Going  to  the  fire-place 
she  leaned  her  arm  upon  the  mantel-shelf. 

**  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  she  asked,  "  what  possibilities  might 
be  open  to  us  if,  for  instance,  Smith  could  temporarily  become 
Jones?" 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  you,"  I  said.     I  didn't. 

"Suppose  thai  v^^  could  at  will  become  ano:hcr  person,  and 
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the  character  of  that  other  person  could  move  about  unrecognised 
among  your  friends,  what  lessons  you  might  learn  ! " 

"  I  suspect,"  I  murmured,  "  that  they  would  for  the  most  part  be 
lessons  of  a  decidedly  unpleasant  kind." 

"Carry  the  idea  a  step  further.  Think  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
dual  existence.  Think  of  living  two  distinct  and  separate  lives. 
Think  of  doing  as  Robinson  what  you  condemn  as  Brown.  Think 
of  doubling  the  parts  and  hiding  within  your  own  breast  the  secret 
of  the  double;  think  of  leading  a  triple  life;  think  of  leading  many 
lives  in  one — of  being  the  old  man  and  the  young,  the  husband  and 
the  wife,  the  father  and  the  son." 

"Think,  in  other  words,  of  the  unattainable." 

^^  Not  unattainable  1"  Moving  away  from  the  mantel-shelf,  she 
raised  her  hand  above  her  head  with  a  gesture  which  was  all  at  once 
dramatic.     "  I  have  attained  !  " 

"  V'ou  have  attained — to  what  ?  " 

"  To  the  multiple  existence.  It  is  the  secret  of  the  mask.  I  told 
myself  some  years  ago  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  a  mask 
which  should  in  every  respect  so  closely  resemble  the  human  coun- 
tenance that  it  would  be  difficuk,  if  not  impossible,  even  under  the 
njost  trying  conditions,  to  tell  the  false  face  from  the  real.  I  made 
experiments.  I  succeeded.  I  learnt  the  secret  of  the  mask.  Look 
at  that." 

She  took  a  leather-case  from  her  pocket  Abstracting  its  con- 
tents she  handed  them  to  me.  I  was  holding  in  my  hand  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  preparation  of  some  sort  of  skin — gold-beaters' 
skin,  it  might  have  beca  On  one  side  it  was  curiously,  and  even 
delicately,  painted.  On  the  other  side  there  were  fastened  to  the  skin 
some  oddly  shaped  bosses  or  pads.  The  whole  affair^  I  suppose,  did 
not  weigh  half  an  ounce.  While  I  was  examining  it  Mrs,  Jaynes 
stood  looking  down  at  me. 

'*  You  hold  in  your  hand,"  she  said,  *'  the  secret  of  the  mask. 
Give  it  to  me." 

I  gave  it  to  her.  With  it  in  her  hand  she  disappeared  into  the 
room  beyond.  Hardly  had  she  vanished  than  the  bedroom  door 
reopened,  and  an  old  lady  came  out. 

"  My  daughter  begs  you  will  excuse  her."  She  was  a  quaint  old 
lady,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  silver  hair,  and  the  corkscrew 
ringlets  of  a  bygone  day.  "  My  daughter  is  not  very  ceremonious, 
and  is  so  wrapt  up  in  what  she  calls  her  experiments  that  I  some- 
limes  tell  her  that  she  is  wanting  in  consideration.     While  she  is 
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making  her  preparations  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  offer  j'ou  a 
cup  of  tea." 

The  old  lady  carried  a  canister  in  her  hand,  which,  apparently, 
contained  tea.  A  tea-service  was  standing  on  a  hltle  side-table.  A 
kettle  was  singing  on  the  hob.  The  old  lady  began  to  measure  out 
the  tea  into  the  teapot. 

**  Wc  always  carry  our  own  tea  with  us.  Neither  my  daughter 
nor  I  care  for  the  tea  which  they  give  you  In  hotels." 

I  meekly  acquiesced.  To  tell  the  truth  1  was  a  trifle  bewildered* 
I  had  had  no  idea  that  Mrs.  Jayncs  was  accompanied  by  her  mother. 
Had  not  the  old  lady  come  out  of  the  room  immediately  after  the 
young  one  had  gone  into  it  I  should  have  suspected  a  trick — thai  I 
was  being  made  the  subject  of  experiment  with  the  mysterious 
"  mask."  As  it  was,  I  was  more  than  half-inclined  to  ask  her  if  she 
was  really  what  she  seemed  to  be.  But  I  decided — as  it  turned  out 
most  unfortunately — to  keep  my  own  counsel  and  to  watch  the 
sequence  of  events.  Touring  me  out  a  cup  of  lea,  the  old  lady 
seated  herself  en  a  low  chair  in  front  of  the  fire, 

"  My  daughter  thinks  a  great  deal  of  her  e^cperiments.  I  hope 
you  will  not  encourage  her.  She  quite  frightens  me  at  times.  She 
says  such  dreadful  things."  ^\ 

I  sipped  my  tea  and  smiled.  ^H 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  cause  for  fear."  ^^ 

'*  No  cause  for  fear  when  she  tells  one  that  she  might  coniTnit  a 
murder;  that  a  hundred  thousand  people  might  see  her  do  it,  and 
that  not  by  any  possibility  could  the  crime  be  brought  home  to  herjj 

"  Perhaps  she  exaggerates  a  little." 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  can  hear  ? " 

The   old  lady  glanced  round  in  the  direction  of  the  bedroot 
door. 

"Vou  should  know  better  than  L  Perhaps  ft  would  be  as  well 
to  say  nothing  which  you  would  not  like  her  lo  hear." 

"But  I  must  tell  someone.  IL  frightens  me.  She  says  it  is  a 
dream  she  had.'^ 

**  I  don't  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  pay  much  attention  to 
dream." 

The  old  lady  rose  from  her  seat.     I  did  not  altogether  like  her" 
manner.     She  came  and  stood  in  front  of  me,  rubbing  her   hands, 
nervously,  one  over  the  other.     She  certainly  seemed  considerably 
disturbed. 

"She  came  down  yesterday  from  London,  and  she  says  she 
dreamed  thai  aVve  Vi\fti  ow^  <a^\^w  ^>.vtxvv£veuts— in  the  train." 
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"In  the  train  : '' 

"And  in  order  that  her  experiment  might  be  thorough  she 
robbed  a  man." 

"  She  robbed  a  man  !  " 

"And  in  her  pocket  I  found  this," 

The  old  lady  held  out  my  watch  and  chain  \  It  was  unmistak- 
able. The  watch  was  a  hunter.  I  could  see  that  my  crest  and  mono- 
grnm  were  engraved  upon  the  case.  I  stood  up.  The  strangest 
part  of  the  affair  was  that  when  I  gained  my  feet  it  seemed  as 
though  something  had  happened  to  my  legs — I  could  not  move 
them.  Probably  something  in  my  demeanour  struck  the  old  lady  as 
strange.     She  smiled  at  me. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  funny  ?  " 
she  exclaimed. 

"That  is  my  watch  and  chain." 

"Your  watch  and  chain— yours!  Then  why  don't  you  take  them?" 

She  held  them  out  to  me  in  her  extended  palm.  She  was  not 
six  feet  from  where  I  stood,  yet  I  could  not  reach  them.  My  feet 
seemed  glued  to  the  floor. 

"  I — I  cannot  move.     Something  has  happened  to  my  legs." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  tea.     I  wilt  go  and  tell  my  daughter." 

Before  I  could  say  a  word  to  stop  her  she  was  gone.  I  was 
fastened  like  a  post  to  the  ground.  What  had  happened  to  me  was 
more  than  I  could  say.  It  had  all  come  in  an  instant.  I  felt  as  I 
had  felt  in  the  railway  carriage  the  day  before— as  though  I  were  in 
a  riream.  I  looked  around  mu.  I  saw  the  teacup  on  the  little  table 
at  my  side,  I  saw  the  flickering  fire,  I  saw  the  shaded  lamps  ;  I  was 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  all  these  things,  but  I  saw  them  as  if  I 
saw  them  in  a  dream.     A  sense  of  nausea  was  sleahng  over  me — a  j 

sense  of  horror.  I  was  afraid  of  I  knew  not  what.  I  was  unable  to 
ward  off  or  to  control  my  fear.  ) 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  stood  there — certainly  some  minutes —  I 

helpless,  struggling  against  the  pressure  which  seemed  to  weigh  upon 
my  brain.  Suddenly,  without  any  sort  of  warning,  the  bedroom  door 
opened,  and  there  walked  into  the  room  the  young  man  who  before 
dinner  had  visited  me  in  my  own  apartment,  and  who  yesterday 
had  travelled  with  me  in  the  train.  He  came  straight  across  the 
room,  and,  with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  stood  right  in  front  of  me. 
I  could  see  that  in  his  shirt-front  were  my  studs.  When  he  raised 
his  hands  I  could  see  that  in  his  wristbands  were  my  links.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  wearing  my  watch  and  chain.  He  was  actually 
holding  my  watch  in  his  hand  when  he  addressed  me- 
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"  I  have  only  half  a  minute  to  spare,  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about — Mary  Brooker.  I  saw  her  portrait  in  your  room — you 
remember  ?  She's  what  is  called  a  criminal  lunatic,  and  she's  escaped 
from  Broadmoor.  Let  me  see,  I  think  it  was  a  week  to-day-— and 
just  about  this  time— no,  it*s  now  a  quarter  to  nine  ;  it  was  just  after 
nine."  He  slipped  my  watch  into  his  waistcoat  pocket.  *'  She's 
still  at  large,  you  know.  They're  on  the  look-out  for  her  all  over 
England,  hut  she's  still  at  large.  They  say  she's  a  lunatic.  Ther« 
arc  lunatics  at  Broadmoor,  but  she's  not  one.  She*s  no  more  a 
lunatic  than  you  or  I  1 " 

He  touched  me  lightly  on  the  chest.  Such  was  my  extreme 
disgust  at  being  brouglit  into  physical  contact  with  him  that  even 
before  the  slight  pressure  of  his  fingers  my  legs  gave  way  from  under 
me,  and  I  sank  back  into  my  chair. 

"  You're  not  asleep?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "  I'm  not  asleep." 

Even  in  my  stupefied  condition  I  was  conscious  of  a  desire  to 
leap  up  and  take  him  by  the  throat.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  was 
portrayed  upon  my  face.  Or,  at  any  rate,  he  shoxved  no  sign  of  being 
struck  by  it 

'*  She's  a.  misunderstood  genius,  that's  what  Mary  Brooker  is. 
She  has  her  tastes  and  people  do  not  understand  them.  She  likes  to 
kill — to  kill  I  One  of  these  days  she  means  to  kill  herself,  but  in 
the  meantime  she  takes  a  pleasure  in  killing  others." 

Seating  himself  on  a  corner  of  the  table  at  my  side,  allowing  one 
foot  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  he  swung  the  other  in  the  air. 

"  She's  a  bit  of  an  actress,  too.  She  wanted  to  go  upon  the  stage, 
but  they  said  that  she  was  mad.  They  were  jealous,  that's  what  it 
was.  She's  the  finest  actress  in  the  world.  Her  acting  would  deceive 
the  devil  himself— they  allowed  that  even  at  Broadmoor.  But  she 
only  uses  her  powers  for  acting  to  gratify  her  taste — for  killing.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  she  bought  this  knife." 

He  took,  apparently  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  vest,  a  long,  glitter- 
ing, cruel-looking  knife. 

"It's  sharp.     I'eel  the  point— and  the  edge." 

He  held  it  out  towards  me.  I  did  not  attempt  to  touch  it.  It  is 
probable  that  I  should  not  have  succeeded  even  if  I  had  attempted. 

"  You  won't  ?  Well,  perhaps  you're  right.  It's  not  much  fun 
killing  people  with  a  knife.  A  knife's  all  very  well  to  use  for  cutting 
them  up  afterwards,  but  she  likes  to  do  the  actual  killing  with  her 
own  haiids  arid  nails.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if,  one  of  these  days, 
she  were  lo  k^V  •v^i^i.  "^etW^s  xo-ws^x..  1\  vs  a  long  time  smce  she 
killed  anyone,  an<i?.\ve'\^VvM.Ti^.    ^^^\  ^^x^xa.^-   "^-^xSisi^^iajH 
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weeTc  she  escaped  from  Broadmoor  as  the  clocks  had  finished  striking 
nine,  and  it  only  wants  ten  minutes,  you  see." 

He  looked  at  my  watch — even  holding  it  out  for  me  to  see. 

"  Good  night !  " 

With  a  careless  nod  he  moved  across  the  room,  holding  the 
glittering  knife  in  his  hand.  When  he  reached  the  bedroom  door 
he  turned  and  smiled.  Raising  the  knife,  he  waved  it  towards  me  in 
the  air.     Then  he  disappeared  into  the  inner  room. 

I  was  again  alone — possibly  for  a  minute  or  more  ;  but  this 
time  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  solitude  continued  only  for  a  few  fleeting 
seconds.  Perhaps  the  time  went  faster  because  I  felt,  or  thought  I 
felt,  that  the  pressure  on  my  brain  was  giving  way ;  that  I  only  had  to 
make  an  effort  of  sufticient  force  to  be  myself  again  and  free.  'I'he 
power  of  making  such  an  eflbrt  was  temporarily  absent,  but  something 
within  seemed  to  tell  me  that  at  any  moment  it  might  return.  The 
bedroom  door — that  door  which,  even  as  I  look  back,  seems  to  have 
been  really  and  truly  a  door  in  some  unpleasant  dream — reopened. 
Mrs.  Jaynes  came  out.  With  rapid  strides  she  swept  across  the  room. 
She  had  something  in  her  right  hand  which  she  threw  upon  the  table. 

"  Well,"  she  cried,  "  what  do  you  think  of  the  secret  of  the  mask  ?  " 

"  The  secret  of  the  mask  ?  " 

Although  my  limbs  were  powerless  throughout  it  all,  I  retained  to 
a  certain  extent  the  control  of  uiy  own  voice. 

"See  here,  it  is  such  a  little  thing."  She  picked  up  the  two 
objects  which  she  had  thrown  upon  the  table.  One  of  them  was  the 
preparation  of  some  sort  of  skin  which  she  had  shown  to  me  laefore. 
"These  are  the  masks.  You  would  not  think  that  they  were  perfect 
representations  of  the  human  face — that  masterpiece  of  creative  art — 
and  yet  they  are.  All  llic  world  would  be  deceived  by  tlicni  as  you 
have  been.  This  is  an  old  woman's  face,  this  is  the  face  of  a  young 
man."  As  she  held  them  up  I  could  see,  though  sliil  a  little  dimly,  that 
the  objects  which  she  dangled  before  my  eyes,  as  she  said,  were 
veritable  masks.  **  So  perfect  are  they,  they  might  have  been  skinned 
from  the  fronts  of  living  creatures.  They  are  such  little  things,  yet  I 
have  made  them  with  what  toil.  They  have  been  the  work  of  years, 
these  two,  and  just  one  other.  You  see  nothing  satisfied  me  but 
perfection.  I  have  made  hundreds  to  make  these  two.  People 
could  not  make  out  what  I  was  doing.  They  thought  that  I  was  making 
toys.  I  told  them  that  I  was.  They  smiled  at  me.  They  thought 
that  it  was  a  new  phase  of  madness.  If  that  be  so,  then  in  madness 
there  is  more  cool,  enduring,  unconquerable  resolution  than  in  all  your 
sanity.  I  meant  to  conquer,  and  I  did,  Fai\\ixe  6\di  tvoX.  ^v^^-a-xvcw 
mc.    I  went  straight  on,     I  had  a  purpose  \,o  lu\^\  ■,  \  vscimV^  V-as^ 
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fulfilled  it  even  though  I  should  have  had  first  to  die.    Well,  it  is 
fulfilled." 

Turning,  she  flung  the  masks  into  the  fire.  They  were  im* 
mediately  in  flames.     She  pointed  to  them  as  they  burned. 

"The  labour  of  the  years  is  soon  consumed.  But  I  should  not 
have  triumphed  had  I  not  been  endowed  with  genius— the  genius  of 
the  actor's  art.  I  told  myself  that  I  would  play  certain  parts — parts 
which  would  fit  the  masks — and  that  I  would  be  the  parts  I  played- 
Not  only  across  the  footlights,  not  only  with  a  certain  amount  of 
space  between  my  audience  and  me,  not  only  for  the  passing  hour, 
but,  if  I  chose,  for  ever  and  for  aye.  So  all  through  the  years  I  re- 
hearsed these  pans  when  I  was  not  engaged  upon  the  masks. 
That,  they  thought,  was  madness  in  another  phase.  One  of  the 
parts,"  she  came  closer  to  me  j  her  voice  became  shriller — "  one  of  the 
parts  was  that  of  an  old  woman.  Have  you  seen  her?  She  is  in 
the  fire."  She  jerked  her  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  fireplace 
**Her  part  is  played — she  had  to  see  that  the  tea  was  drunk. 
Another  of  the  parts  was  that  of  a  young  gentleman.  Think  of  my 
playing  the  man  !  Absurd.  For  there  is  that  about  a  woman  which 
is  not  to  be  disguised.  She  always  reveals  her  sex  when  she  puts  on 
men's  clothes.  Y'ou  noticed  it,  did  you  not — when,  before  dinner, 
he  came  to  you  ;  when  you  saw  him  in  the  corridor  this  morning  ; 
when  yesterday  he  spent  an  hour  with  you  in  the  train  ?  I  know  you 
noticed  it  because  of  these." 

She  drew  out  of  her  pocket  a  handful  of  things.  There  were  my 
links,  my  studs,  my  watch  and  chain,  other  properties  of  mine. 
Although  the  influence  of  the  drug  which  had  been  administered  to 
rac  in  the  tea  was  passing  oflf,  I  fell,  even  more  than  ever,  as  though 
I  were  an  actor  in  a  dream. 

"  The  third  part  which  I  chose  to  play  was  the  part  of — Mrs. 
Jaynes!" 

Clasping  her  hands  behind  her  hack,  she  posed  in  front  of  mc 
in  an  attitude  which  was  essentially  dramatic. 

**  Look  at  me  well.  Scan  all  my  points.  Appraise  me.  Y 
said  that  I  was  beautiful.  I  saw  that  you  admired  ray  hair,  which' 
flows  loose  upon  my  shoulders" — she  unloosed  the  fastenings  of  her 
hair  so  that  it  did  flow  loose  upon  her  shoulders — "the  bloom  upon 
my  cheeks,  the  dimple  in  my  chin,  my  face  in  its  entirety.  It  is  the 
secret  of  the  mask,  my  friend,  the  secret  of  the  mask  !  You  ask  me 
why  I  have  watched,  and  toiled,  and  schemed  to  make  the  secret 
mine."  She  sViclched  out  her  hand  with  an  uncanny  gesture. 
"  liccause  1  wvsheA  vo  ^t«\^^  Tc\^J  \sftX%.  ^.w  V^vn*^.  Yesterday  I 
might  have  ViWed  -yovi  ',  vo-x^V^v'V  ^x^W 
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She  did  something  to  her  head  and  dress.  There  was  a  rustle  of 
drapery.  It  was  like  a  conjurer's  change.  Mrs.  Jaynes  had  gone, 
and  instead  there  stood  before  me  the  creature  with,  as  I  had 
described  it  to  Davis,  the  face  of  a  devil — the  face  I  had  seen  in  the 
train.  The  transformation  in  its  entirely  was  wonderful.  Mrs. 
Jaynes  was  a  fine,  stately  woman  with  a  swelling  bust  and  in  the 
prime  of  life.  This  was  a  lank,  scraggy  creature,  with  short,  grey 
hair — fifty  if  a  day.  The  change  extended  even  to  the  voice. 
Mrs.  Jaynes  had  the  soft,  cultivated  accents  of  a  lady.  This  creature 
shrieked  rather  than  spoke. 

"I,"  she  screamed,  "am  Mary  Brooker,  It  is  a  week  to-day 
since  I  won  freedom.  The  bloodhounds  are  everywhere  upon  my 
track.  They  are  drawing  near.  But  they  shall  not  have  me  till  I 
have  first  of  all  had  you." 

She  came  closer,  crouching  forward,  glaring  at  me  with  a  maniac's 
eyes.  From  her  lips  there  came  that  hideous  cry^  half  gasp,  half 
yelp,  which  had  haunted  me  since  the  day  before  I  had  heard  it  in 
my  stupor  in  ihe  train. 

**  I  scratched  you  yesterday.  I  bit  you.  I  sucked  your  blood. 
Now  I  will  suck  it  dry,  for  you  are  mine." 

She  reckoned  without  her  host.  I  had  only  sijjped  Uie  tea.  I 
had  not,  as  I  had  doubtless  been  intended  to  do,  cmj^tied  the  cup. 
I  was  again  master  of  myself  ;  1  was  only  awaiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  close.     I  meant  to  fight  for  life. 

She  came  nearer  to  me  and  nearer,  uttering  all  the  time  that 
blood-curdling  sound  which  was  so  like  the  frenzied  cry  of  some 
maddened  animal  When  her  extended  hands  were  all  but  touching 
mc  I  rose  up  and  took  her  by  the  throat.  She  had  evidently  sup- 
posed that  I  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  because  when 
I  seized  her  she  gave  a  shriek  of  astonished  rage.  I  had  taken  her 
unawares.  I  had  her  over  on  her  back.  But  I  soon  found  that  I 
had  undertaken  more  than  I  could  carry  through.  She  had  not  only 
the  face  of  a  devil ;  she  had  the  strength  of  one.  She  flung  me  oR"  as 
easily  as  though  I  were  a  child.  In  her  turn  she  had  me  down  upon 
my  back.  Her  fingers  closed  about  my  neck.  I  could  not  shake 
her  ofl*.     She  was  strangling  me.  ,  .  . 

She  would  have  strangled  me— she  nearly  did.  When,  attracted 
by  the  creature's  hideous  cries,  which  were  heard  from  without,  ihey 
forced  their  way  into  the  room,  they  found  me  lying  unconscious, 
and,  as  they  thought,  dead,  upon  ihe  floor.  Kor  days  I  hung 
between  life  and  death.  When  life  did  come  back  again  Mary 
Brooker  was  once  more  an  inmate  of  Hex  M3L\^^V^'^\vo\jAfc  qV  ^«:Vwv- 
tlon  ai  Broadmoor 
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LOUTH  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL} 


THE  old  Grammar  School  of  Louth,  Lincohishire,  some  forty 
years  ago,  was,  both  in  its  external  form  and  in  its  inner 
life,  so  capital  a  reprcsenlative  of  what  an  old  English  gram- 
mar school  often  used  to  be,  that  some  account  of  it  ought  to 
be  placed  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  class 
to  which  it  belonged,  once  most  numerous,  is  rapidly  decaying. 
Education  has  turned  or  is  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  The  old  school- 
houses  arc  demolished.  Their  queer  old  furniture  has  been  knocked 
down  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  or  destroyed.  Their  quaint 
customs  have  been  abandoned.  Of  course,  there  are  many  p>ersons 
that  are  well  qualified,  both  by  experience  and  literary  skill,  to  be 
chroniclers  of  these  old  institutions.  The  image  of  one  or  other  of 
them  rises  before  the  mmd  of  many  a  grave  Paterfamilias  as  he 
thinks  of  his  early  years.  When  he  falls  a-dreaming  of  that  extra- 
ordinary period  when  he,  now  so  staid  and  well-established  a  house- 
holder, was  a  noisy  schoolboy,  he  finds  himself  in  an  old  room  of 
the  style  of  ICdward  VI. 's  time,  and  perhaps  is  aroused  from  his 
trance  by  the  vividness  with  which  he  recollects  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  method  that  was,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  in  such  time- 
honoured  buildings.  Meanwhile,  I  will  in  some  sort  essay  the 
chronicler's  part.  Let  me  relate  fragments  of  the  vision  I  see  when 
I  throw  myself  back  in  my  chair,  and  bid  Memory  entertain  me  with 
the  pictures  of  the  old  days  which  she  has  collected, 

I  need  not  describe  my  old  school -room  at  any  great  length, 
formed  the  second  story  of  a  fair-sized  two-storied  red  brick  building. 
The  side  walls  were  fringed  with  long,  much-carved  desks,  inter- 
mitted, on  the  one  hand,  to  make  room  for  a  huge  old  fire-place  ;  on 
the  other,  for  the  usher's  official  seat.    At  the  one  end  of  the  room 

'  The  interest  fell  jusl  now  in  evcryihing  associated  with  the  late  Poct-Laurealc 
will,  it  is  hnpcd,  justify  the  reprinting  of  the  following  paper,  written  some  twenty- 
four  yeare  ago,  under  the  title  of  "An  OUl  Grammar  School."  The  school 
described  was,  in  fact,  Louth,  as  the  new  title  declares  ;  and  of  Ixiuth  school 
Tennyson  was  a  member  (or  some  four  years— from  the  beginning  of  1S17  to  the 
end  of  ifiao,— J,  w.  h. 
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arose  a  sort  of  dais,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  the  head-master's 
desk.  Never,  O  Khadamanthus,  Minos,  and  /Kacus,  shall  your 
tribunal  be  more  terrible  in  my  eyes  than  that  desk  I  At  the  other 
end  stood  the  desks  of  the  second  master,  and  of  the  writing-master. 
The  centre  of  the  room  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  open  plain  of 
boards,  except  that  here  and  there  by  the  boys'  boxes,  which,  in 
tlie  absence  of  forms,  were  occasionally  xised  as  seals  when  a 
lesson  was  being  said  ;  and  in  another  place  there  stood  a  sort  of 
movable  scaflfoldj  to  which  were  attached  certain  maps.  This 
simple  and  simply-garnished  apartment  was  supplemented  by 
a  little  room,  popularly  believed  to  contain  a  library,  known  to 
be  the  theatre  of  certain  extremer  punishments.  Ah,  that  room  ! 
How  often  have  I  seen  its  door  close  on  my  dearest  friends,  who, 
after  an  interval  which  seemed  ages,  have  returned  to  our  wistful 
gaze,  certainly  sadder,  if  not  wiser  boys.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  been  surprised  if  they  had  not  returned  at  aU.  I  remember  no 
farewells  so  touching  as  those  we  took  of  our  fellows  who  were 
summoned  to  visit  that  appalling  inner  chamber.  When  I  went  to 
see  the  old  school  some  three  years  ago,  I  could  scarcely  muster  up 
courage  even  then  to  peep  into  it.  This  first  floor,  which  I  have  briefly 
described,  was  reached  by  a  pair  of  roofed  stone  steps.  The  roof  was 
of  great  value  on  a  wet  day,  when  the  scholars  came  early,  or  the 
masters  late  ;  we  crouched,  and  crowded,  and  tumbled  about  beneath 
it.  How  wc  survived  those  frightful  crushes— those  of  a  London  season 
are  nothing  to  them  I— why  every  wet  day  was  not  attended  by  the 
breaking  ol  some  innocent's  bones,  or  indeed  the  utter  extermination 
of  all  the  smaller  boys,  are  questions  whose  dilticulty  has  only  grown 
greater  as  I  have  grown  older,  whose  solution  will  not,  I  fear,  be  ever 
attained  by  me.  The  ground  floor  of  the  building  was  occupied  by 
certain  almswomcn.  What  a  peaceful  hermitage  they  must  have 
found  their  quarters  !  Remembering  all  the  graceful  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  their  elders  which  characterises  boys,  I  think  I 
need  hardly  say  their  windows  were  not  broken  more  than  once  a 
day.  Ah  !  good  dames  !  do  ye  forgive  us  where  ye  now  are  ?  The 
smash  of  your  panes  cannot  now  disquiet  you.  Add  to  the  scene  a 
large  gravelled  playground,  spreading  on  two  sides  of  the  school- 
house,  and  the  school  premises  are  complete.  They  stood  in  a  quiet 
old  lane,  facing  a  garden  wall,  whose  unscalcable  height  provoked 
much  indignation,  for  there  were  traditions  of  wonderful  fruit-trees 
growing  on  the  other  side.  The  dragon  that  guarded  the  orchard  of 
the  Hesperides  was  never  voted  a  greater  abomination  than  that  high 
fence. 

Here  for  many  a  generation  the  boys  of  the  town  and  the  nei^K- 
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bourhood  had  received  the  elements  of  "  sound  learning  and  refi^ 
gious  education.''  Here  for  many  a  generation  they  had  groaned 
over  their  *'  Accidence,"  had  played  the  games  of  the  period,  had 
plagued  and  been  plagued  by  their  respective  masters  and  othci 
natuml  enemies.  This  world  whose  geography  1  have  sketched  had 
never  lacked  a  busy,  eager  population,  which  lived  its  life  with  due 
ardour  and  intensity,  dreaming  not  much  of  things  beyond  its 
frontiers.  It  could  boast  of  a  rich,  eventful  history,  rich  in  stubborn 
fights,  in  boisterous  tricks,  in  direful  feuds. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  of  my  own  entrance  into  this  vehe- 
ment, noisy  world — if  indeed  the  lad  just  preferred  to  the  honour  of 
a  jacket  (what  is  a  Cardinal's  hat  to  a  jacket  ?),  cHmbing  with  tremu- 
lous feet  up  those  old  stone  steps,  is  I.  The  test  of  a  candidate's 
right  to  admission  in  those  days  \vas  simply  his  ability  to  read  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Bible  selected  by  the  headmaster.  The  horrors  of 
examinations  were  not  wcU  developed  in  those  guileless  times. 
There  was  still  some  pity  in  human  breasts  for  the  young  and 
thoughtless.  So,  on  entering  that  first  great  arena  of  my  life,  I  was 
conducted  into  the  room  by  one  of  the  big  boys.  Oh  !  so  big  I 
What  has  become,  I  wonder,  of  those  sons  of  Anak  who  abounded 
at  my  old  Grammar  School  ?  They  were  too  tall  fur  this  world,  even 
then.  Perhaps  a  considerate  Providence  removed  them  timely  to  some 
more  spacious  sphere,  that  their  lofty  heads  might  not  be  too  cruelly 
bumped  and  battered  by  our  grovelling  ceilings.  One  of  the  giants 
graciously  led  me  up  to  the  head-mastcr*s  desk,  and  introduced  me  to 
the  most  awfal  presence  of  all  my  life.  What  seemed  his  head  had 
on  a  few  grey  hairs  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  ruddy  complexion. 
So  much  I  gathered  in  subsequent  years,  when  my  eyes  ventured  to 
regard  him  from  a  distance.  More  than  this  I  never  knew  of  his  upper 
man.  As  to  his  nether  parts,  he  consisted  superficially  of  a  pair  of 
low  shoes,  occasionally  gai  tered,  white  stockings — ^perhaps  I  should  say 
hosen— dark  inexpressibles,  and  what  is  called  a  tail  coat.  He  never 
appeared  on  the  school  premises,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other 
costume.  In  other  respects  he  was,  I  believe,  a  portly  man  of  small 
itature.  I  can  testify  that  his  portliness  was  by  no  means  of  a  nature 
to  interfere  with  the  activity  of  his  movements.  He  was  the  very 
spirit  of  activit)'.  You  could  never  say  where  he  was  not.  He  sur- 
rounded you.  His  voice  was  sharp  and  penetrating.  His  temper 
was,  partly  by  nature,  partly  on  principle,  of  a  highly  inflammable 
kind.  He  cultivated  irascibility  with  great  care  for  many  years,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  could  burst  out  into  a  storm  of  wrath,  and 
sink  down  into  a  serene  calm  in  a  few  minutes  at  any  time.  His 
rages  were  not  so  mucK  tetnpests  as  squalls.     For  erudition  he  was 
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looked  up  toby  his  scholars  as  a  prodigy  such  as  seldom  appeared. 
It  was  well  known  throughout  the  school  that  there  was  not  a  word 
in  "  Caesar/'  or  the  '*  Delectus,"  or  the  "  Analecta  Grzeca  Minora," 
that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of,  and  probably  not  a  question  of 
any  sdrt  about  anything  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  "standing  on 
one  foot,"  if  it  were  submitted  to  him.  Society  was  much  to  blame 
for  floundering  perpetually  about  amongst  unsolved  problems,  when 
there  was  such  an  amhority  to  be  consulted-  He  had  enjoyed  the  in- 
estimable blessing  of  three  years  and  a  half's  residence  at  Cambridge 
at  some  far  remote  period,  shortly  after  the  Deluge,  I  think,  when 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  once  more  uncovered  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  Gogmagog  Hills,  and  presently  permitted  men  to  go  up  again 
to  the  University.  What  degree  he  took  was  a  much-vexed  question, 
wrapt  in  the  mist  of  ages.  It  was  a  favourite  subject  of  discussion  with 
the  local  antiquaries,  I  hope  nobody  thinks  we  boys  cared  a  fig 
about  the  matter.  We  could  have  understood  his  conferring  a  degree  on 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  as  to  his  receiving  one  from  either  of  those 
institutions^  we  never  dreamt,  in  our  least  reverent  and  worshipping 
moments,  of  any  such  excess  of  condescension.  It  was  enough  that 
he  had  once  honoured  Cambridge  for  a  while  by  residing  there. 
The  presence  was  not  unkindly,  I  remember,  the  morning  it  was  my 
fortune  to  be  introduced  to  him.  He  gave  me  some  easy  verses  to 
read  from  one  of  the  Gospels,  was  good  enough  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  reading  of  them,  and  then  set  me  a  lesson  in  the  I^tJn  Grammar — 
the  old  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  After  this  manner  began  my  life  at 
the  old  school. 

What  a  strange  world  to  find  oneself  in  !  The  boys  varied  in  age 
from  seven  or  eight  up  to  an  amount  of  years  sufficient  to  make  a 
freshman.  The  staple  of  the  studies  was  Katin  and  Greek  ;  or, 
rather,  these  languages  were  the  only  studies  that  could  be  said  to 
be  pursued.  To  be  sure,  other  subjects  were  recognised.  Once  a 
week  a  collect  was  learnt  by  heart,  or  one  of  the  pieces  from 
*'  Enfield's  Speaker."  About  as  often  a  Frenchman  appeared  on  the 
premises,  and  some  few  boys  sat  at  his  feet  {very  metaphorically). 
Then  the  writing-master  had  his  hour.  Ah  !  what  a  masterly  penman 
was  he  !  Another  of  his  functions  was,  as  I  have  since  surmised, 
how  not  to  teach  us  spelling.  This  duty  he  discharged  with  eminent 
success  by  the  dexterous  employment  of  a  work  called  a  Spelling- 
book.  Lastly,  this  accomplished  person  was  the  representative  of 
mathematical  science  in  our  school.  The  term  mathematics,  being 
interpreted,  meant  arithmetic  in  all  its  artful  and  inscrutable  branches, 
as  Tare  and  Tret,  Position,  Double  Position,  and,  furthermore,  the 
most  primary  rudiments  of  Algebra,  should  there  arise  ati^  Vvo^  ^i 
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extraordinary  genius.  Except  the  time  occupied  by  these  studies — 
is  there  not  an  opening  for  a  sum  in  Tare  and  Tret  here  ? — all  our 
school-hours  were  given  up  to  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  the  school- 
hours  averaged  some  five  hours  a  day.  This  devotion  to  these 
languages  was  crowned  with  such  complete  success  that  the  cleverest 
boys,  by  the  time  they  were  of  age  to  proceed  to  the  university,  ha^H 
vot  unfrequeniiy  read  part  of  a  play  of  the  tragic  poet  Kuripides  ^\ 
They  could  construe  anything  in  the  "  Delectus"— that  is,  of  course, 
anything  that  did  not  absolutely  transcend  a  mortal's  abilities. 
One  or  two  fellows,  I  krtow,  had  gone  right  through  the  **Exenipla 
Moralia  ! "  One  had  read  a  bit  of  one  of  the  speeches  of  the 
Attic  orator,  Demosthenes,  before  he  left  i  but  he  died  soon 
after.  'I'here  are  limits  to  a  fellow's  powers.  The  three  yeare 
I  spent  at  the  school  were  passed  in  the  perusal  of  that  charming 
— but  perhaps  too  exciting— work,  the  I^tin  "  Accidence,"  of  the 
Latin  "  Delectus,"  of  Caesar's  "  Commentaries  "  on  his  Gallic  War,  of 
"  Eclogues"  from  Ovid,  of  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin,  of  the 
Greek  "  Delectus,"  and  the  "Analccta  Grxca  Minora."  1  trust  that 
when  I  was  removed  in  my  twelfth  year  to  another  school,  I  wore 
my  weight  of  learning  like  a  flower.  I  do  not  remember  being  con- 
scious that  it  felt  heavy. 

The  dismissal  customs  of  our  school  were  curious.  The  head- 
master could  let  us  go  at  any  moment  he  pleased  by  uttering  the  talis- 
manic  words  AMre  licet.  This  right  he  exercised  with  great  dis- 
cretion, always  to  our  huge  delight,  especially  if  there  were  bears 
(inside  Wombwell's  vans),  or  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  town.  The 
afternoon  school  could  only  be  dismissed  in  the  above  way.  The 
morning  schools,  supposing  the  dictator  did  not  use  his  prerogative, 
were  dismissed  by  a  youth  rushing  into  the  middle  of  the  school* 
room  and  shouting  Soiiuit  nona  and  Sonuit  primay  as  the  case 
might  be.  What  uproar  followed  either  cry  !  What  an  o'ervaultlng 
of  desks  !  A\Tiat  glad  clamours !  To  perform  that  office  of  pro- 
claiming the  hour  was  everybody's  ambition.  As  the  moment  drew 
near,  you  would  humbly  approach  the  writing-master,  and  petition 
to  be  allowed  to  go  and  "listen."  Should  the  honour  be  vouchsafed, 
you  bounded  down  the  old  steps  and  assumed  a  sort  of  hour-stalking 
attitude.  The  instant  you  saw  the  minute-hand  of  the  church  clock 
complete  its  twelve-spaced  circuit,  and  heard  the  clapper  begin  to 
announce  the  glorious  fact,  then  on  the  wind's  wings  you  flew  back 
and  gave  the  signal  of  deliverance.  One  might  live  long  without 
doing  welcomer  service  for  one's  fellow-creatures  than  were  these  old^g 
heraldings.  ^| 

Of  course  t\^e  samlaN»ue  ^esviected  at  our  old  school.  Well  known 
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to  us  were  they  ihen — at  least  their  days.  But  inrespect  of  them  too  the 
head-master  was  supreme.  He  could  dis-niche,  so  to  speak,  whom 
he  pleased.  On  each  vigil,  just  before  prayers  were  read — we  prayed 
duly  morning  and  evening — a  respectful,  a  reverential  deputation  went 
up  to  him  to  remind  him — as  if  he  wanted  reminding  of  anything! — of 
the  imminent  feast,  and  pray  that  we  might  keep  holiday.  AVhat 
agonies  of  suspense  have  been  endured  on  such  occasions  \  The 
entire  school  would  sit  with  its  eyes  fastened  on  the  intemew,  pale 
and  trembling  !  Sometimes  it  would  see  its  deputies  driven  with 
ignominy  from  the  imperial  seat  ;  at  other  times,  and  these  the  more 
frequent,  it  would  become  sensible  that  the  presence  was  smiling, 
and  all  was  well  ;  and  would,  it  may  be  feared,  employ  itself  during 
the  ensuing  rites  in  devising  the  most  splendid  programmes  for  the 
spending  of  the  morrow.  All,  delightful  morrows  !  What  games, 
what  wanderings  on  the  hills,  what  bathings  in  clear  brooks,  what  noises 
of  battling  with  •' louts" — the  local  rhilislines — did  ye  bring  us  1 

But  I  must  not  attempt  to  describe  all  the  vision  that  I  see  when 
I  look  back  at  those  old  days.  There  were  other  masters  besides 
the  head-master,  who,  in  ray  eyes  at  least,  belonged  to  a  higher  race 
than  the  human  ;  there  were  boys,  men  of  but  nascent  faculties,  who 
were  destined  to  win  fame  on  the  Cam  or  the  Isis,  in  the  senate- 
house  or  in  the  schools,  if  on  no  broader  fields  ;  there  were  adven- 
tures and  accidents  of  a  thrilling  character.  Is  it  possible  to  think 
of  one's  earliest  affairt  du  cvcttr  without  emotion?  Can  one  ever 
forget  the  fervent  hope,  the  profound  despair,  of  the  love  that  made 
us  twice  a  boy,  the  tender  interchanges  of  vows  and  oranges,  the 
sweetness  and  the  light  and  the  gloom  of  one's  primal  passion?  It 
is  long,  O  my  friends,  since  Plancus— longer  since  his  predecessor — 
was  consul  ;  but  in  our  bosom  live  their  ancient  fires.  Still,  I  will 
not  let  my  pen  revert  to  all  these  things.  I  push  them  from  me. 
Quit  me  now,  I  pray  you»  O  face  of  my  primeval  fianch  !— school- 
fellows in  whose  brave  company  I  weathered  the  storms  of  that  age, 
ye  whom  I  fought  and  loved, — even  thou,  O  Jones,  choice  friend  of 
my  early  bosom,  sapt  mecum  tempus  in  uHimum  Jedude^—\eX  your 
memories,  howsoever  dear,  pass  from  me  for  the  present.  I  would 
offer  no  offence  to  you,  either  to  those  that  are  now  shades,  and 
whose  palpable  hands  I  shall  never  clasp  again  j  or  to  you  whom  I 
may  yet  again  meet  and  embrace.  But  of  another  sort  must  my 
thoughts  now  be.  I  would  fain  recall  our  in-school  life,  and  try  to 
describe  the  kind  of  learning  we  received  from  the  hands  (literally, 
I  think)  of  our  instructors,  and  (he  manner  in  which  it  was 
administered  to  us. 

And  yet  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  that  in-school  UCe.    ^Q.>il\s\. 
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were  the  hours  that  interrupted  it ;  sweet  were  the  names  of  the  sain 
blessed  were  the  advents  of  Christmas  and  midsummer ;  but  the  in- 
school  life  cannot  be  recollected  even  now  without  si>asms  of  terror 
The  firm  conviction  of  the  masters  of  the  old  Grammar  School 
was,  that  nothing  could  ix)ssibly  be  taught  that  was  not  emphasised 
with  the  cane.  This  was  their  one  sovereign  theory,  and,  ay  me  ! 
their  practice.  Teaching  and  flogging  were  convertible  terms.  Such 
was  the  tradition  of  the  place.  Ihe genius  hci brandished  a  birch,  I 
believe,  in  those  days.  I  do  not  suppose  that  throughout  the  three 
centuries  our  school  had  been  founded,  any  lad  had  passed  through 
it  without  serving,  in  his  day  and  generation,  for — what  slaves  are 
called  in  the  Latin  comedies— a  whipping-post.  The  ver>'  air 
seemed  resonant  with  the  shrieks  of  all  the  generations  since  our 
founder  Edward's  lime.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  this  was  the 
great  idea  of  the  elder  teachers.  I  might  quote  the  "  Paslon  Letters," 
and  Ascham,  Fuller,  and  many  another  authority,  to  show  how 
intimate  the  relation  between  the  rod  and  instruction  was  generally 
supposed  to  be,  and  how  little  chances  any  protester  against  this 
allianccj  as  Ascham  himself,  had  of  securing  a  hearing.  But  I  will 
abstain  from  airing  what  information  I  may  have  on  the  condition  of 
our  forefathers  in  this  respect.  I  will  only  state  what  the  condition 
of  our  old  school  was  when  we  frequented  it.  I  never  remember 
seeing  one  of  the  guides  and  instructors  of  our  youth  without  an 
im[jlcment  of  chastisement,  or  what  might  serve  as  one,  in  his  hand. 
And  when  I  remember  the  amazing  adroitness  with  which  each  one  of 
them  could  use  his  hands  on  occasion,  for  the  same  mind-developing 
purpose,  I  can  only  i>ronounce  that  implement  highly  superfluous. 
They  were  not  cruel-hearted  men  j  to  make  ears  tingle,  bones  ache, 
life  generally  a  burden  and  a  misery,  was  no  extreme  pleasure  to  them. 
Small  specimens  of  humanity  leaping  and  dancing,  and  wringing 
their  hands,  and  shrieking  as  if  engaged  in  the  worship  of  some  Baal, 
who  perchance  slept  and  must  needs  be  awakened,  could  scarcely 
have  been  agreeable  objects  of  contemplation  j  but  they  knew  not 
of  any  other  method  in  which  instruction  might  possibly  be  imparted. 
They  sincerely  believed  that  if  the  rod  were  spared,  the  child  was 
spoiled.  Certainly,  they  did  not  spare  the  rod.  Two  masters  used, 
besides  their  hands,  which  they  applied  so  deftly,  and  their  walking- 
sticks,  which  were  employed  on  an  emergency — and  emergencies 
were  frequent—the  ordinary  cane  ;  and,  I  think,  must  have  made 
the  fortunes  of  several  vendors  of  that  fatal  article.  Is  there  any 
purist  in  morals  so  superfine  as  to  condemn  us  for  destroying  any 
cane  that  fell  in  our  way?  Well,  let  him  condemn  us,  I  dare  say 
many  of  us  would  have  had  more  abundant  locks  on  our  heads  at 
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this  present  moment  if  we  had  not  sacrificed  so  many  hairs  to  a 
belief  that  the  inscnion  of  one  in  a  ranc  judiciously  nicked  at  the  end, 
ensured  that  cane's  splitting  throughout  its  length  when  next  it  dealt 
any  victim  a  violent  blow.  Other  canes  we  hacked  in  "pieces 
sma'  \  "  others  we  burned  with  fire  j  but 

Non  hydra  secto  corporc  tirmior 
Vinci  dolcntem  crcvit  in  Hcrculem 

than  that  cane-crop  in  our  faces  or  on  our  backs.  Still  the  falh'ng 
blows  resounded  :  still  the  victim's  squeals  re-echoed. 

The  great  master  of  the  art  of  flogging,  as  of  all  other  arts,  was 
the  Archididascalus  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  one  who 
has  not  suffered  from  it  any  adequate  notion  of  his  proficiency  in 
this  didactic  faculty.  Ordinarily,  or  in  the  earlier  passages  of  a 
lesson,  he  would  content  himself  with  boxing  our  ears,  either  with 
the  hand  or  with  a  bookj  or  would  fmd  his  walking-stick,  freely 
applied  to  any  legs  or  arms  that  presented  themselves,  sufficient  for 
his  needs.  Little  attentions  of  this  sort  meant  little  with  him.  'I'hey 
were  merely  gentle  hints  that  he  was  amongst  us.  A  box  on  the 
ears  was  but  synonymous  with  a  pleasant  pat  on  the  shoulder  from  a 
teacher  of  a  diflfercnt  kidney.  Rapping  on  the  knuckles  wiih  the  fer- 
rule of  his  stick  was,  in  fact,  his  way  of  shaking  hands.  Besides,  he 
wanted  exercise — could  we  grudge  it  him?  Perhaps  we  did  so,  but 
I  mean,  ought  we  to  have  done  so?  The  schoolroom  was  his 
gymnasium.  A  little  boy  was  a  kind  of  dumb-bell  for  him  ;  a  big 
one  was  as  good  as  a  pair  of  clubs.  And  then,  as  I  hinted  before, 
all  these  painful  actions  seemed  to  him  to  give  the  proper  emphasis 
to  what  he  had  to  say.  Many  great  teachers  raise  their  hands  in 
teaching  to  excite  attention,  to  add  force,  to  relieve  their  feelings  ; 
our  old  master  did  so  too,  but  he  look  good  care  that  the  raised 
hand  should  fiiU  on  somebody.  In  this  way,  whatever  advantage 
there  may  be  in  raising  your  hand  is  considerably  enlarged.  But  I 
have  spoken  so  far  only  of  what  may  be  called  his  caresses.  To  be 
sure,  the  small  signs  of  kindly  recognition  that  have  been  mentioned 
were  at  times  overpowering;  they  reduced  the  recipient,  albeit  no 
tenderling,  to  much  distress,  and  demanded  all  his  powers  of  Spartan 
endurance.  But  these,  I  say,  were  but  his  gambols,  his  merry 
toyings,  his  playfulnesses.  There  were  times  when  our  ignorance,  or 
stupidity,  or  some  oiher  deformity,  excited  him  into  a  far  different 
mood.  Ah !  those  were  terrible  times.  He  would  then  unlock  his 
desk,  and  produce  from  it  his  own  peculiar  cane— a  knotted  thing, 
reported  to  be  loaded  with  lead  at  the  end.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
"  Iliad  "  called  by  the  schoHasts  "the  handing  down  of  the  sceptre  " 
— a  sort  of  pedigree  of  a  sceptre  that  there  is  occasion  to  mention — 
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which  1  should  parallel  here,  if  only  I  could.  Legends  said  that 
the  head-master's  cane  was  of  unknown  age.  Perhaps  it  was 
cut  off  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  itself— who  can  say?— and  was 
familiar,  to  their  cost,  to  the  boyhood  of  the  Patriarchal  age. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  flogged  many  and  many  a 
generation — that  it  had  elicited  the  youthful  roarings  of  many 
a  long  centur)'.  I  am  convinced  it  had  excited  more  terror  in  its 
time  than  any  other  conceivable  thing.  The  biggest  embryo  mag:nate 
of  the  county  had  trembled  at  sight  of  it  ;  nascent  poets  had  been 
subdued  to  an  awful  silence  or  an  awfuller  outcry  by  it ;  future 
athletes,  giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise,  had  wept  copiously 
under  its  influence.  When  that  cane  was  drawn  forth  from  its  recess, 
then  all  the  earth  grew  dark  ;  hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  fare- 
well ;  our  hearts  became  chill  ;  we  huddled  closer  together  ;  we  cast 
wild  despairing  glances  at  the  ceiling  ;  we  felt  that  our  hour  wac 
come,  I 

I  shall  never  believe  that  the  Reign  of  Terror,  so  called,  in  the 
French  Revolution  deserved  the  name  comparatively. 

To  show  how  completely  we  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  head-master, 
I  perhaps  ought  to  stale  that  we  generally  sat  when  ^'up"  to  him 
iipon  one  long  form,  opposite  to  which  stood  a  chair,  on  which  was 
seated  the  particular  boy  who  was  "going  on."  Our  master  adopted 
for  himself  the  peripatetic,  or,  more  strictly  perhaps,  the  ana-  or 
kata-patetic  method  ;  his  beat  was  immediately  in  front  of  the  form 
on  which  wc  sat,  so  that  he  could  get  at  the  entire  class  as  he  paced 
up  and  down.  He  very  frequently  availed  himself  of  his  oppor- 
tunities ;  and,  with  the  masterly  dexterity  and  quickness  which 
distinguished  him,  often  succeeded  in  "touching  up  "  each  one  of  us 
in  the  course  of  a  single  promenade.  But  most  pitiable  was  the 
position  of  the  poor  boy  on  the  chair  on  the  oilier  side  of  the 
master's  line  of  walk.  That  chair  was  a  sort  of  altar  on  which  boy- 
sacrifices  were  offered.  There  the  youth  sat  exposed  on  every  side 
to  the  blast  of  blows  and  boxes  that  might  descend  on  him  at  any 
moment,  which  were  sure  to  descend  upon  him  sooner  or  later  in  a 
hideous  hurricane.  What  scenes  of  utter  terror  were  enacted  on  or 
near  that  chair  !  What  moving  appeals  for  help  when  the  master's 
back  was  turned  in  the  course  of  his  ambulation  \  How  frightful 
one's  future  seemed  when  he  was  seen  returning  and  bearing  down 
furiously  upon  one,  like  a  very  flying  fiery  scourge  !  Sometimes,  what 
brains  we  had  were,  1  suppose,  perfectly  addled  by  the  horrors  we  were 
going  through,  and  so  doing  their  work  worse  and  worse,  the  lesson 
would  end  in  a  generaV  rout.  The  class  would  be  seen  flying  in  all 
directions,  hotly  p-uisvied  every  way  by  the  ubiquitous  rod,  which 
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seemed  at  these  times  to  awake  into  a  fiendish  life  of  its  own,  and 
bite  and  lacerate  spontaneously.  Who  can  wonder  if  one  does  still 
exceedingly  fear  and  tremble  when  one  thinks  of  those  days  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  now  expect  to  hear  that  the  oral 
teaching  of  our  old  school  was  of  a  sort  that  demanded  or  fostered 
any  high  degree  of  intelligence-     The  teaching  was  admirable  of  its 
sort  ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  of  a  sort  that  tended  to  awake  or 
encourage  any  general  intelligence.     Learning  by  rote  was  the  one 
great  established  principle  of  the  place.     This  principle  was  carried 
out  thoroughly  and  successfully.     The  I-atin  Grammar  in  use  was 
the  old  Eton  one  composed  by  Lily,  Colet,  and  Erasmus.     (That 
familiar  example— well  familiar  to  the  risen  generations  ;  unknown, 
1  suppose,  to  the  rising — "  Interest  magistratus  tiicri  bonos,  animad- 
vertere  in  malos,"  refers  to  the  punishment  of  Empson  and  Dudley, 
A.D.  1513.     In  that  other,  "Audito  regem  Doroberniam  proficisci," 
allusion  is  made  to  King  Henry  VIII/s  setting  out  for  Dover  to 
meet  Charles  the  Emperor,  a.d.  1520.)     How  well  wc  knew  every 
word  of  that  famous  handbook  I     No  man  knows  his  own  house, 
to  use  Juvenal's  phrase,  better  than  we  did  the  various  parts  of  that 
exhaustive  and  exhausting  work.     Those  spirited  poems  called  from 
their  opening  words  the  "Propria  quae  maribus"  and  the '* As  in 
Praesenti "  were  graven  deep  upon  all  our  memories.*     I  feel  con- 
vinced  that    *'  As   in    Praesenti  "    and    "  Propria   quae  maribus " 
will   be   found   written    on    my   heart,   as   Calais   was    to    be    on 
Queen   Mary's.     With   every   graceful    play   of  fancy,   with    every 
cunning    artifice    of    language,    with    ever>'    harmonious    number 
to  be   observed   in   those  two  works   we   were   only   too   familiar. 
Nothing    could    be    more   successful   than   the   manner   in   which 
what  we   had   to   learn  was  impressed  upon  our  memories.     Not 
a  word  was  neglected.    But  what  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  was 
any  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  what  wc  learned.     Facts  were,  so 
to  speak,  deified.     They  were,  it  would  seem,  identified  with  princi- 
ples.    They  formed  the  very  walls  of  the  universe,  beyond  which 
there  was  no  passing.      There  were  no  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  to  be  known  or  dreamt  of.      Certainly  our  learning  began  and 
ended  with  facts.     Perhaps  this  was  a  somewhat  dulling  method,  but 
it  was  an  eminently  simple  one.  The  course  to  be  pursued  was  plain. 
I  think  the  impression  left  on  many  a  mind  that  to  want  "  to  know, 
you  know,"  was  somewhat  wicked.     Any  boy  who  should  have  ven- 
tured to  ask  any  questions  would  have  been  regarded  in  much  th« 
same  light  as  was  Columbus  some  three-and-a-half  centuries  before, 
when  he  set  forth  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  pre- 

^  So  the /^^«^iV/ is  sometimes  designated  *' Arma  Virum,** 
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judices  of  his  day.  He  would  have  been  at  once  considered  as  a 
daring  tempter  of  Providence,  an  unquiet,  turbulent  spirit,  a  lewd 
fellow  of  the  baser  sort.  Ours  was  a  dogmatic  period.  A  certain 
code  of  laws,  or  rather  series  of  rules,  was  delivered  to  us  ;  and  this 
was  to  be  accepted  in  a  respectful,  unprotestant  temper.  These  rules 
were  the  tradition  of  our  elders  ;  and  to  look  for  a  reason  for  them 
were  impertinent  curiosity,  to  doubt  them  gross  profanity.  Wherefore 
we  accepted  them  with  the  utmost  admiration.  1  remember  won- 
dering how  some  words  could  conduct  themselves  with  the  wild 
irregularity  which  marked  them,  when  the  right  thing  to  do  was  so 
well  ascertained  and  laid  down.  Surely  they  must  have  known 
better.  There  was  a  certain  collection  of  nouns  styled  Heteroclite, 
upon  which  I  always  looked  as  a  band  of  banditti,  of  outlaws,  ot 
altogether  unsafe  characters.  Then  certain  verbs,  how  could  they  in 
any  way  desire  to  vary  from  the  orderly  race  of  verbs  ?  There 
seemed  some  taint  in  their  blood  ;  they  were  bom  profligates  ;  they 
insisted  on  setting  off  into  far  countries.  Perhaps,  after  all,  cur  rules 
were  but  a  set  of  conventional  observations  ;  our  system  but  a  son 
of  grammatical  t  Jrundyism ;  and  a  broader  philosophy  might  have 
modified  our  opinion  of  those  seeming  scapegraces.  As  it  was,  we 
embraced  and  adhered  to  the  said  rules  without  a  doubt  of  their 
satisfactoriness  ;  and,  whether  we  would  or  not,  we  acquired  such  a 
familiarity  with  them  as  men  gain  with  few  things  in  the  course  of 
their  life. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  our  teaching.  Such,  perhaps,  is  still  the 
spirit  of  much  leaching  in  many  places.  Such,  I  dare  say,  was  not 
invariably  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  in  all  our  older  schools.  I  but 
speak  of  things  as  they  were  in  one  old  grammar  school.  In  one 
respect,  certainly,  as  1  have  said,  viz.,  the  practising  thoroughly  the 
theory  of  the  place,  such  as  it  was  the  spirit  there  was  excellent 
Certainly,  it  is  still  provokingly  difficult  to  forget  what  one  learnt  there. 

And  now  will  it  seem  inconsistent  to  say  that  this  old  grammar 
school  is  dear  to  my  nitmory  ?  Even  the  house  of  bondage  may 
have  its  charms.  One  may  find  most  pleasant  companions  amongst 
one's  fellow-captives.  There  may  be  fair  views  from  the  windows 
ihat  inspire  forgetfulness  of  the  grievances  of  the  interior.  The 
taskmasters  may  be  not  without  amiable  features.  And,  after  all, 
what  is  a  good  thrashing  now  and  then,  if  one's  digestion  is  satisfac- 
tory? \Vhat  are  all  the  syntaxes  of  the  globe,  if  only  one  sleeps  well 
o'  nights  ?  Then,  let  us  consider  what  excellent  endurance  our 
school  taught  us.  What  splendid  training  for  martyrdom,  or  any 
other  suffering,  it  provided  !  \Ve  should  have  smiled  benevolendy 
at  the  stake,  deemed  the  rack  absolute  reposci  after  our  hardening 
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experience,     I  incline  to  think  that  the  Stoics  and  their  families 
were  mostly  educated  at  some  sort  of  old  grammar  school. 

Forgive  me»  old  masters  mine  !  if  I  have  spoken  lightly  of  your 
labours.  Severe  I  know  well  they  were.  Your  arms  must  ofttimes 
have  ached  in  their  discharge.  Ye  rest  from  them  now,  I  irow. 
Methinks  I  see  your  weary  ghosts  reposing  in  some  fair  birch-grove 
within  the  Elysian  precincts.  May  no  youthful  phantoms  flit  near 
to  disturb  your  serenity,  to  stir  in  you  the  thought  of  your  ancient 
prowess,  to  mock  you  with  their  unsubstantiality  !  Peace  be  with 
you,  O  my  masters  \  joiiN  w.  hales. 

P.S,,  1893. — The  Grammar  School  of  Louth  met  first  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
then  in  a  building  erected  specially  for  its  accommodation,  which  luted  till  1766. 
Then  was  built  the  schoolroom  in  which  Tennjrson  and  his  brothers  were 
educated  for  a  time.  A  picture  of  il  forms  Ihe  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Goulding's 
inlereMinj  volume  entitled,  **  I^uth  Old  Corporation  Record*."  It  stood  the 
wear  and  (ear  of  only  just  a  hundred  years,  the  present  biiikiing  being  o]icned  in 
1S69.  The  motto  of  the  school  is,  "Qui  parcit  virgae,  edit  filium."  On  the  school 
seal  is  TCpicscnted  a  youth  '*  horsed  "—/.<r.  on  a  schoolfellow's  back— actually 
receiving  a  very  vigorous  proof  that  he  was  not  haled,  but  that  the  birch  wa« 
ready  to  be  lavishly  expended  fur  his  good. 

Possibly,  as  Mr.  Goulding  suggests,  a  link  between  the  late  laureate  and  his 
old  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  "balm-cricket  "  in  "  The  Dir^c :  " 

The  balra>cricket  carols  clear 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Written  to  on  this  word  liy  Dr.  Murray,  one  of  the  editors  of  that  splendid 
work,  *'  The  English  Historical  Dictionary-, "  now  being  so  paliiotically  published 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  Tennyson  replied  that  his  authority  for  it  was  a  note 
in  Dalficl's  "  Analecla  Gracca  Majonu*'  This  note,  on  Theocr.  Idyll,  i.  i^8 
(135  cd.  Ahrens) — Trrrirfot  iwtX  -rvytt  ^tprtpov  aBdi— runs  thus  ai>uJ  Dr. 
Murray:  •*  T«tt»^  Cicada  veterura  ....  Cicada  orni  Linn.,  Aiigl,  the  Balm 
Cricket."  The  "  balm  "  is.  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Murray  points  out.  a  mis-translation 
of  the  German  *'  baum."     Dalzicl's  volume  was  certainly  in  use  al  L^uth. 

As  Tennyson  was  only  a  little  over  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  left  the  school, 
he  must  have  been  well  on  with  his  Greek,  if  Mr.  Goulding's  suggestion  is  accu- 
rate. Not  many,  if  any,  schoolboys  nowadays,  could  read,  or  be  expected  to  read, 
an  Idyll  of  Theocritus  in  their  twelfth  year.  Hut  possibly  "The  Analecta  "  was 
one  of  the  books  he  studied  at  home  after  he  left  the  Grammar  School  and  before 
he  went  up  to  Cambridge— between  the  end  of  1820  and  Michaelmas,  182S.  He 
was  certainly  well  on  with  his  Lotin,  as  he  seems  to  have  read  some  CatuUos 
while  at  Louth;  for  in  "Ldwia  Mori  is,  or  the  Lake  "'— ^  tliis  may  be  quoted 
as  evidence,  but  perhaps  it  should  not  be — he  writes  : 

Shall  not  Love  to  me, 
A»  in  the  Latin  song  I  learnt  at  schoo!. 
Sneeze  out  a  full  God-bless-you  right  and  left  ? 
See  Catallus,  xlv.  8  and  9,  and  17  and  18  : 

Hoc  ut  dixit.  Amor  sinistra  ut  ante 
Dex.tra  steruuU  apprubatiuncm. 
VOL.   CCLXXm.      NO.  1944.  ^^^ 
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THE  SIV^N-SONGS  OF  THE  POETS. 


NOTHING  was  more  remarkable  in  connection  with  the  press 
notices  of  the  death  of  the  late  Laureate,  than  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  critics  seized  upon  his  last  pubhshcd  poem  as  an 
appropriate  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  ani- 
mated the  great  singer  in  view  of  his  approaching  end.  "  Crossing 
the  Bar  "  seems,  indeed,  written  in  view  of  Eternity ;  and  what  could 
more  fitly  oq^ress  that  Christian  faith  and  hope,  which  it  has  been 
the  Laureate's  life-work  to  clothe  with  beautiful  forms,  than  these 
lines  ? 

Twilight  and  evening  IkII, 

And  afur  that  the  dark  ; 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark  ; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  aod  Place 

T!»e  fioou  may  bear  mc  (ar, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

Wlien  1  have  crost  the  bar. 

Last  things  are  proverbially  precious.  They  are  often  cherished 
merely  on  account  of  their  nssociations,  and  invested  with  a  charm 
which  bears  no  relation  to  their  intrinsic  value.  But  the  last  messages 
of  the  poets  are  surely  worthy  of  bcin^  cherished,  for  the  poets  are 
seers  as  well  as  singers  ;  and  it  is  surely  no  mere  fancy  to  supfxise 
thatj  when  approaching  the  close  of  their  earthly  career,  and  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  drawing  near  to  the  realities  of  Eternity, 
ihey  became  the  subjects  of  some  special  inspiration,  so  that  in  their 
last  utterances  they  breathed  forth  in  deathless  strains  the  very 
essence  of  their  creed,  of  the  spirit  that  had  animated  their  lives. 
and  of  the  message  they  had  to  yive  to  the  world. 

Shelley's  last  great  poem,  "The  Triumph  of  Life,"  written  as  he 
drifted  in  his  boat  near  Casa  Magni,  over  the  blue  waters  of  that 
bay  in  which  he  was  so  soon  to  find  a  grave,  was  left  unfinished,  the 
fragment  closing  abruptly  with  these  words  :  "  Then  what  is  Life  ? 
I  cried;"  a  sentence  which  has  been  well  said  to  be  of  profound 
significance  when  we  remember  that  the  questioner  was  about  to 
seek  its  answer  in  the  halls  of  death.    The  whole  poem  may  be 
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taken  as  symbolical  of  Shelley's  own  short  and  troubled  life — an  un- 
answered question,  an  unsolved  riddle  of  the  Universe. 

If  we  turn  to  Shelley's  great  contemporary,  Byron,  we  find  his 
last  poem  no  less  significant.  It  was  written  on  the  morning  of 
January  2 2, 1824 — his  last  birthday — at  the  fever-haunted  Missolonghi, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  take  up  the  forlorn  hope  of  liberty  in  Greece, 
with  a  presentiment  that  he  would  never  return.  The  poem  is  too 
well  known  to  ne;.*d  quotation;  its  most  characteristic  lines  arc  these: 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf. 

The  (lowers  an<l  fruits  of  love  are  gone  ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  ih*  grief 

Arc  mine  alone. 

The  hope,  the  fc;tr,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  porlion  of  tlie  pain, 
And  power  of  love  I  cannot  share, 

But  wear  the  chain. 

To  quote  the  words  of  Moore  :  '*  Taking  into  consideration  ever>'- 
thing  connected  with  these  verses,  the  last  tender  aspirations  of  a 
loving  spirit  which  they  breathe,  the  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cause 
which  they  so  nobly  express,  and  that  consciousness  of  a  near  grave 
gleaming  sadly  through  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  no  production 
within  the  range  of  mere  human  composition  round  which  the  cir- 
cumstances and  feelings  in  which  it  was  written  cast  so  touching  an 
interest." 

Not  less  remarkable  in  its  way  is  the  "swan-song"  of  a  minor 
poet,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  written  in  November  1861,  as  he  lay  in 
his  last  illness  at  Horence,  where  he  was  so  soon  to  find  a  grave 
beside  the  last  resting-place  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Life 
was  for  him  a  struggle  ;  his  early  faith  was  clouded  by  doubt  ;  but 
his  last  words  are  full  of  faith  in  the  victory  of  truth.  The  poem  is 
so  little  known  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  it  in  full. 

Say  not  Ihe  strxiggle  nought  availcth. 

The  laljour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  failcth, 

And  as  things  have  l>ecn  they  remain. 

If  hojws  were  dupe?,  fears  may  be  liars  ; 

It  may  be  in  yon  smoke  concealed  •  - 

Vour  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  Biers, 

And  but  for  you  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 
Far  hack  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 

Comes  silent  flooding  in,  the  main. 
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In  front  tlie  sun  climbs  slow— how  slowly  ; 
But  westward,  look  !  the  l.ind  is  brighL 

It  is  a  sentiment  very  similar  to  this  that  Longfellow  has  given 
expression  to  in  his  last  poem,  "The  Bells  of  San  Bias,"  written  on 
March  15,  1882.  The  bells  are  supposed  to  be  sa>ing  in  the  ear 
the  poet — '*  the  dreamer  of  dreams  !  " 

Oh,  bring  u.^  hack  once  more 
The  vnnishecl  days  of  yore, 

When  the  world  with  faiib  was  61Ied  ; 
Bring  back  the  fervid  zeal, 
The  hearts  of  fire  and  steel. 

The  hands  that  believe  and  build. 

Oh,  bells  of  San  Bios,  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  past  again  ; 

The  past  is  deaf  to  your  prayer. 
Out  of  the  shadows  of  ni^ht 
Thi  wprld  rolls  into  light ; 

Jt  it  daybrtak  everywhere. 

After  Longfellow  one  naturally  thinks  of  his  countryman  Whitiier, 
the  Quaker  Poet,  who  so  lately  entered  into  rest.  His  last  published 
poem  was  the  touching  tribute  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on  his  last 
birthday,  August  29  of  this  year.  Written  by  one  venerable  poet 
to  another,  the  last  survivors  of  America's  great  literary  men,  these 
verses  are  very  notable,  and  surely  breathe  a  spirit  worthy  of  one 
who  was  even  then  standing  so  near  to  the  opening  gates  of  Etemit)\ 

Life  Is  indeed  no  holiday  :  therein 

Are  want,  and  woe,  and  sin, 
Death  and  its  nameless  fear^  ;  and  over  all 

Our  pitying  tears  must  fall. 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  or  late, 

When  at  the  Kternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  wc  call  our  oam, 

And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  (0  fill.     Oar  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  gate  no  toll  ; 
Gifiless  we  come  to  Him  who  ail  things  gives. 

And  live  because  He  lives. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  one  who  was  the  contemporary  of  our 

Laureate,  and  the  only  name  that  was  worthy  to  be  put  beside  his 

the  heroic-souled  Robert  Browning.     "Never  say  of  me  that  I  am 
dead/'  were  his  own  words  to  a  friend  before  he  breathed  his  last  in 
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Venice.  The  epilogue  to  **  Asolando,"  which  forms  his  last  published 
message  to  the  world,  breathes  ihe  same  spirit.  Did  ever  verses 
more  vividly  express  the  consciousness  of  a  great  mission,  or  more 
fitly  embody  a  sublime  faith  in  the  continuance  of  the  soul's 
existence  ? 

One  who  never  turned  hU  bark,  but  marched  breast  forwardi 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph. 

Held  we  f:ill  to  rise  again  ;  are  baffled,  to  light  better, 
Sleep,  to  wake ! 

No  !     At  noonday,  in  the  bustle  of  man's  worktime, 

Greci  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  ; 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back,  as  either  should  be, 

Strive  and  thrive,  cry  "  Speed  ;  fight  on  ;  fare  ever 
There,  as  here." 

It  reads  as  if  the  poet  had  written  his  own  epitaph. 

ALEX     SMALL. 
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AN  ISLAND  HOSTELRY. 


IT  was  five  o'clock  in  an  afternoon  of  last  May  when  I  landed 
from  a  fishing-boat  at  the  little  Marina  of  Procida,  an  island  of 
diminutive  dimensions,  lying  near  the 'northern  confines  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  within  an  hour's  sail  of  Misenum.  At  once  I  looked  about 
me  in  quest  of  the  *'  unpretending  inn  near  the  landing  place,"  of 
which  Baedeker  speaks,  but  I  found  it  not.  Then  I  began  a  course 
of  anxious  inquiries,  first  of  a  guardia  miinicipalt^  then  of  a  postman, 
then  a  fisherman,  another  fisherman,  a  cobbler,  a  small  boy,  and  an 
old  woman  ;  the  last  of  whom  promptly  asked  me  for  a  haiocco  for 
telling  me,  as  the  others  had  done,  that  she  knew  naught  of  any  such 
vain  thing  as  a  hostelry.  When  I  say  she  gave  me  this  information 
I  must  qualify  the  statement  by  the  remark  that,  during  the  one 
thousand  minutes  of  my  sojourn  in  the  island,  the  whole  of  my 
communications  with  the  inhabitants  were  carried  on  by  pantomime. 
The  mellinuous  tongue  of  Alta  Italia  I  soon  found  to  be  as  useless 
as  Chinese*  What  it  was  the  people  talked  I  knew  then  no  more 
than  1  know  now.  1  am  not  taking  more  than  my  share  of  traveller's 
license  when  1  affirm  that  such  an  excellent  and  expressive  Italian 
word  as  "  albergo  "  was  powerless  to  secure  the  faintest  sign  of  recog- 
nition on  their  jxirt.  Such  fiscal  terms  as  baioao  they  comprehended 
readily,  as  I  found  out  to  my  cost  before  I  had  left  them  ;  but  in  other 
respects,  I  to  them  and  they  to  me  were  as  sealed  books  or  the 
Rosetta  stone.  The  postman  (in  spectacles)  was  cheerfully  unde- 
monstrative ;  the  guardiii  municipak^  with  civil  officialism,  had  the 
honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  communication,  and  then 
made  an  end  ;  the  fisherman  took  a  prolonged  pull  at  his  pipe,  and 
gave  me  a  three-volume  look  of  blankest  ignorance  ;  the  shoe- 
maker, awl  in  hand,  gave  me  nothing  ;  the  old  woman  called  her 
daughter  and  mumbled  something  that  sounded  so  like  "  police,*' 
that  1  passed  on,  not  caring  to  stain  my  vagrant  path  with  blood  ; 
while  as  for  the  small  boy,  he  took  a  bewildered  survey  of  the 
horizon,  scratched  himself,  and  turned  away,  then  ran  after  me  an( 
held  out  his  band  for  tribute. 
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By  this  time  I  was  footsore  and  ravenous,  for  I  had  been 
tramping  al!  day  among  the  departed  horrors  of  the  Avernian  regionj 
and  had  eaten  nothing  but  cherries.  So  I  resolved  to  walk  up 
through  the  town  and  turn  into  the  first  traveller's  trap  I  could  find. 
I  might  as  well  have  searclied  for  a  Naiad  in  Regent's  Park,  On 
and  on  I  walked  up  the  one  steep  paved  street,  renewing  my  ques- 
tionings of  every  likely- looking  Procidan  to  no  purpose,  with  the 
feeling  of  humiliation  burning  itself  into  ray  very  soul,  that  one  who 
had  been  nurtured  on  the  pages  of  Ollendorff,  and  knew  enough 
Italian  to  bend  a  Neapolitan  cabman  to  his  will  by  the  lightest  (or 
heaviest)  word,  should  be  now  actually  wandering  empty  and  alone 
in  search  of  the  commonest  necessities  of  life  among  a  population  of 
14,000  isolated  souls,  who  knew  no  tongue  but  their  own.  With 
a  ruffled  spirit  I  came,  after  half-an-hour*s  walk,  upon  a  noisy  troop 
of  big  lads  playing  skittles  in  a  narrow  lane,  who,  in  dumb  show, 
begged  me  to  retrace  my  steps,  seeing  that  the  track  I  was  in  led 
nowhither.  But,  like  the  ass  of  Balaam,  though  with  less  profit,  I 
asserted  my  own  will,  and  was  promptly,  and  I  am  constrained  to  say 
properly,  humbled  by  finding  myself  before  long  in  a  tortuous  maze 
of  vines  and  !emon  groves.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn 
back  and  run  the  gauntlet  of  that  tittering  troop  again,  and  finally 
to  find  myself  once  more  down  at  the  Marina,  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
"unpretending  inn."  I  began  to  think  that  there  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  good  deal  of  pretence  about  it,  and  I  was  just  inwardly  debating 
whether  I  should  buy  a  rotofa  of  beans  and  try  to  believe  it  was 
tahie  iT/wie,  and  then  after  a  smoke  settle  down  for  the  night  in  a 
fishing-boat,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  minute  board  on  a  corner 
house  with  a  hand  pointing  up  the  street,  and  the  words,  "Albergo 
e  ristorante,  Piazza  dei  Martiri  3G."  New  life  coursed  through 
my  veins;  all  thoughts  of  beans  and  boats,  and  such  miserable 
makeshifts  vanished  in  the  glow  of  that  magical  inscription  in  good 
honest  Italian  ;  and  with  as  light  and  airy  a  tread  as  I  could  get  out 
of  a  pair  of  blistered  feet,  I  mounted  the  street  with  the  speed  of 
*'  black  Austcr,"  in  quest  of  the  osteria. 

In  due  time  I  reached  the  piazza,  and,  sure  enough,  a  few  yards 
beyond,  up  almost  under  the  wall  of  the  old  castle,  there  stood 
out  clean  and  clear  in  the  twilight  the  signboard  of  the  vine-covered 
*' Albergo  dei  fiori."  I  have  observed  that  in  Italy  the  outward 
attractiveness  of  an  inn  not  seldom  stands  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  of 
the  interior.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  edifices  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  spiritual  refreshment.  You  pass  through  the  portal  of  some 
hideous  whitewashed  church  into  a  building  ablaze  with  gilt  and 
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paint  and  marbles  \  but  the  inns  are  but  too  often  whited  sepulchres,  , 
fair  to  look  upon  but  full  of  all  uncleanness.  Happy  the  vayfaref^H 
if  he  chance  upon  one,  as  I  did  now,  that  is  not  a  den  of  thieves.^^ 
The  padrone  was  all  over  the  place  after  the  supply  of  my  vrants  in 
less  than  no  time ;  and,  after  assuring  me  that  the  fat  of  the  land  was 
at  my  disposal,  ushered  me  into  a  tiny  Ican-to,  which  merits  a  word 
of  passing  description.  In  that  moment  of  beatitude  I  grasped  but 
one  fact.  There  stood  a  bed  before  my  enraptured  gaze,  in  a 
chamber  which  was  in  shape  precisely  like  a  slice  or  wedge  of  plum- 
cake  cut  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ;  a  resemblance  stiU 
more  strikingly  marked  by  the  singular  colouring  of  the  walls,  which, 
white  at  the  lop,  were  covered  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  by  a 
painted  spotted  dado,  exactly  like  currant  dough.  At  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  the  only  access  to  which  lay  through  a  hole  in  the 
floor,  stood  a  bedstead,  and  at  the  broad  end  a  balconied  window 
opened  on  to  a  wealth  of  vines.  The  dressing-table,  which  drew  a  pre- 
carious support  from  the  stair-rail,  was  a  relic  of  Chalddian  occupa- 
tion, the  looking-glass  later,  possibly  Angevin,  and,  as  a  suggestion  for 
a  washing-basin,  I  had  an  extensively  cracked  Saracen  jampot. 

Downstairs  the  culinary  arrangements  were  equally  abreast  of 
the  times.  In  half-an-hour  I  was  dining  off  bric-(t-brac — my  bill 
next  morning  called  it  a  pranzo  as$orfo—ovi  the  verandah,  in  the 
presence  of  an  admiring  crowd,  who  found  amusement  in  watching 
my  struggles  with  dried  tunny  roe,  fennel  and  eggs,  a  small  and  bitter 
fish  (species  unknown),  some  exotic  prm^ohne  (buffalo  milk  cheese), 
and  other  curios.  Strange  to  say,  vegetables  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  once  barren  rock 
(Statius  called  it  "  aspera  et  inculta")  is  now  the  kitchen  garden  of 
Naples,  and  recks  from  end  to  end  with  green  stuff.  I  have  seen 
Guernsey  tomatoes  and  Fiji  bananas  piled  in  heaps  of  many  tons; 
but  never  have  I  seen  such  vast  profusion  of  miscellaneous  fruits  of 
the  earth  as  in  Procida.  The  long  street  is  one  huge  Covcnt  Garden, 
only  more  so  j  nine  out  of  every  ten  yards  arc  aglow,  at  least  in 
springtide,  with  masses  of  potatoes,  beans  (from  the  tiny  ckert  which 
gave  a  nickname  to  Cicero,  to  the  broadest  of  broads),  peas,  tomatoes, 
fnoiignant\  peperoniy  cucumbers,  mallows,  loquats,  cherries,  straw- 
beiTJes,  oranges,  lemons,  onions,  and,  needless  to  add,  garlic  galore. 

Rising  from  table,  with  an  appetite  that  a  railway  Bath  bun  alone 
could  have  staunched,  I  sought  once  more  the  slice  of  currant  cake, 
M-here  I  found  the  bed  in  course  of  arrangement  at  the  hands  of  my 
lille  de  chambre^  in  the  guise  of  a  featureless  old  patriarch  with  a 
gimlet  eye,  and  nothing  particular  on  but  a  mosaic  pair  of  pants 
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that  must  have  dated  from  more  than  one  fall.  To  him  succeeded 
the  padrone^  who,  after  laying  a  glass  of  cafft  nero  at  my  feet,  and 
enquiring  whether  I  wished  to  hire  the  room  as  well  as  the  bed  for 
the  night,  disappeared  through  the  trap  door,  and  to  my  horror,  on 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
made  me  a  prisoner.  My  first  impulse  was  to  scream,  which  I 
mastered  ;  then  I  precipitated  myself  down  the  stairs  and  rattled  the 
door  till  the  island  trembled  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  folk  were 
used  to  earth  tremors,  and  my  quarters  were  far  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  house.  So  I  went  back  like  a  naughty  whipped  child  to  my 
vine-clad  balcony,  which  dominated  a  leguminous  and  uninhabited 
expanse,  and  fell  a-wondering  why  I  was  deprived  of  the  power  to 
go  abroad.  It  could  not  be  that  mine  host  of  the  "Flowers"  feared 
lest  I  should  strip  his  room  and  /lee  in  the  dead  of  night-  I  could 
have  as  little  use  for  my  booty  as  the  ihief  who  stole  the  Great  Seal 
of  England  from  Lord  Thurlow  had  for  his.  Should  I  make  myself 
ridiculous  by  crying  aloud,  and  rousing  the  barbarians  around  me  to 
a  sense  of  my  wrongs  ?  I  might  spare  myself  the  trouble,  for  no 
human  voice  could  make  itself  heard  amid  the  deafening  dinning 
clang  of  the  multitudinous  bells  from  lower  and  steeple,  which  were 
now  proclaiming  the  vaiti-quaitro  at  the  close  of  day.  I  am  inclined 
lo  think  that  Procida  is  the  best  belled  place  on  earth  ;  from  my 
window  I  counted  fourteen  churches  peeping  out  among  the  vine- 
yards, each  church  with  about  fourteen  bells,  and  each  bell,  I  should 
say,  with  fourteen  clappers. 

After  a  while  I  grew  calm  and  went  to  bed,  or  rather  to  board, 
for  I  soon  found  out  that  the  exertions  of  my  chamber-man  had  not 
exceeded  the  spreading  of  the  thinnest  and  prickliest  of  sheets  upon 
the  top  of  some  unusually  knotty  timber.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question  for  a  nervous  middle-aged  gentleman  confined  forcibly  to 
his  quarters  within  sight  of  Casaraicciola,  the  scene  of  the  biggest 
earthquake  of  modern  times.  If  mother  earth  should  grow  restless 
during  the  night,  I  should  probably  form  an  exception  to  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  I  knew  (he  best  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case 
would  be  to  rush  and  stand  under  the  shelter  of  a  doorway,  a  pretty 
sure  means  of  escape  if  you  can  only  do  it  in  time.  But  I  had  no 
doorway  ;  and  so  I  lay  and  pictured  myself  a  coup!e  of  icons  hence 
under  a  glass  case  in  a  museum  labelled,  "  Human  Remains  from 
Procida,  supposed  not  native."  Even  if  my  mind  had  been  at  rest, 
the  clocks  alone  would  have  kept  my  staring  eyeballs  fixed  in  inane 
despair  upon  the  spotted  walls  of  my  cell ;  for  the  night  hours  and 
half  hours  and  quarters  and  half-quarters  were  clanged  forth  with  the 
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most  abandoned  inaccuracy,  no  two  clocks  being  within  five  mfl 
of  each  other ;  the  result  was  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  cacophony 
in  which  none  but  a  Poe  could  have  found  delight.  I  simply  lay  and 
quaked  in  torture  ;  but  since  even  quakers  must  sleep,  after  much 
tossing  and  a  little  bye-play  with  the  mosquitoes,  I  slumbered  till  the 
first  streak  of  dawn. 

Just  as  the  nearest  clock,  apparently  under  my  pillow,  had  done 
striking  nineteen,  I  heard  stealthy  footsteps  below,  and  resolving 
instantly  to  sell  my  life  for  something  more  than  a  song,  was  settling 
my  plan  of  defence,  when  I  was  (figuratively)  disarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  my  padrone  accompanied  by  a  giiardia  nmmcipaky 
in  whose  presence  I  felt  resistance  would  be  useless.  I  tried  to 
appear  unconcerned  as  he  abked  me  for  my  carta  dt  via^gio^  and 
handed  me  a  large  book  in  which,  as  I  gathered,  he  requested  me 
to  inscnbc  my  name  and  last  place  of  residence.  Determined  that 
the  world  should  have  an  opportunity  of  identifying  me,  if  it  was  to 
be  that  I  must  die,  I  inscribed  my  name  in  large  roundhand  as 
**  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  the  Villa  Jovis,  Capri ;  "  whereupwn  the  twain 
overwhelmed  me  with  pantomimic  thanks,  and  handing  me  back  my 
passport  {which  Ihey  had  carefully  perused  upside  down)  departed, 
and  once  more  locked  the  door.  Then  I  rose  and  buried  my  nose 
in  the  jampot  and  shook  the  dewdrops  from  my  mane,  and  essayed 
to  go  forth.  13ut  my  guardians  had  not  only  locked  the  door,  but 
locked  it  from  iht  oittside^  which  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  and 
escape  seemed  impossible.  I  waited  placidly  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then,  as  I  wanted  to  Iramp  across  the  island  before  the  sun  was 
high,  I  swore  a  solemn  oath  to  be  free.  I  tried  to  think  of  the 
daring  feats  of  historical  gaol-breakers,  but,  as  is  usual  at  such 
supreme  moments,  I  could  not  remember  one.  I  had  a  vague  idea 
that  a  nail  from  one's  boot,  or  a  hairpin,  or  a  pickle-fork  would  do 
the  trick,  but  of  these  I  was  destitute.  Then  suddenly  I  recollected 
the  fact  that  I  was  an  Englishman^  and  the  possessor  of  a  tooth- 
brush !  In  three  minutes  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  that  door,  thanks 
to  a  certain  masterly  manipulation  of  that  toothbrush's  handle,  which 
I  am  not  prepared  lightly  to  divulge.  Knough  !  I  was  free  and 
sound  in  limb,  and  would  show  these  miscreant  islanders  a  cleaner 
pair  of  heels  than  they  were  accustomed  to.  With  a  studied  look  of 
upbraiding  I  sought  the  padrone^  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found; 
only  in  his  place  his  handsome  wife,  who,  a  little  staggered  at  first 
by  my  re-appearance,  affably  consented  to  accept  coin  current  for 
the  cake  and  the  "pranzo  assorto."  Then  I  gave  two  soidi  to  the 
gimlet-eyed  one,  and  before  I  had  gone  fifty  paces  down  the  street 
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ran  into  the  arms  of  the  padrone,  with  the  key  of  my  dungeon 
sticking  shamelessly  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket.  It  was  no  time  for 
bandying  words,  and  so  after  a  hasty  "  addio,*'  and  *'  buon  viaggio,'* 
I  left  him  with  "the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but  a  day," 
and  we  parted,  never,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  meet  again.  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  ever  go  to  Procida  again,  at  any  rate  for  the 
night 

AL.\N   WALTERS. 
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CHOLERA:  THIS  YEAR,  NEXT  YEAR. 
SOMETIME,  NEVER. 


THE  cholera  visitation  of  1892  has  created  a  literature  of  its 
own.  Correspondents,  special  and  otherwise,  have  kept 
English  newspapers  well  supplied  with  statistics  and  facts  sufficiently 
startling  ;  and  occasionally  with  fictions  not  less  so.  Theories  by 
the  score  have  been  ventilated,  and  remedies  of  all  kinds  have  been 
advertised. 

People  who  live  in  English  ports  where  the  dread  visitor  was  daily 
expected,  and  who  remember  '54  and  '66,  have  naturally  been 
anxious,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  unduly  alarmed  ;  while  those 
who  were,  or  thought  they  were,  out  of  reach  of  infection,  spoke  and 
wrote  of  "  the  scare  "  (as  they  called  it)  in  a  light-hearted  way,  due 
rather  to  ignorance  than  to  courage.  Medical  research  and  expe- 
rience have  supplied  the  public  with  much  interesting  and  valuable 
information  as  to  the  cholera  bacillus  j  but  where  the  disease  has 
onre  got  a  firm  footing,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  its  development,  it  is  admitted  that  medical  men  can 
do  little  to  arrest  its  progress  or  to  prevent  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  proving  fatal.  The  familiar  copybook  maxim  "  Prevention  is 
belter  than  cure  "  may  be  trite,  but  it  expresses,  nevertheless,  "the 
whole  duty  "  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  of  all  Sanitary 
Aulhorilies  throughout  the  kingdom  in  dealing  with  the  cholera 
question.  The  author  of  this  ])apcr  has  no  pet  theory  to  advocate  ; 
but  as  a  member  of  the  Authority  directly  responsible  for  the  safely 
of  an  important  port  in  daily  communication  during  the  past  autumn 
with  cholera-smitten  districts  he  claims  to  have  verified  his  facts, 
and  is  able  to  approach  this  subject  in  a  purely  practical  and  utili- 
tarian spirit.  That  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  wish  of  all  good 
citizens  to  resist  the  invasion  of  so  deadly  an  enemy  as  cholera  needs 
no  argument ;  and,  experience  being  the  best  of  teachers,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  port  of  Southampton  to  learn  what  this  doctrine 
of  prevention  teaW'j  mcB^tx^  n<\v^w  to\v«:\^ntiously  and  indefatigably 
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carried  into  daily  and  hourly  practice.  Owing  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  its  railway  and  dock  interests,  Southampton  has  been  so 
much  in  evidence  of  late  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
readers  of  Ihis  magazine  that  it  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
S.W.R.  Company's  steamers  to  Havre,  St.  Malo,  Cherbourg,  and  Hon- 
fleur,  for  several  foreign  lines  of  steamers  touching  at  German  ports, 
and  for  the  Union  Company's  large  vessels  which  call  at  Antwerp 
and  Hamburg,  and  that  thus  a  regular  passenger  traffic  is  maintained 
with  the  Continent,  apart  from  the  large  number  of  vessels  trading 
between  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Ha\Te,  and  other  impor- 
tant places  and  the  port  of  Southampton,  which  has  been  termed, 
not  inappropriately,  the  front  door  of  England. 

This  being  the  slate  of  affairs  in  the  summer  of  1892  as  to  com- 
munication with  the  Continent  viu  Southampton,  let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  condition  of  Hamburg.  With  a  hopelessly  bad  water 
supply  (the  Elbe  being  virtually  a  sewer),  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  few 
cases  of  cholera  with  which  the  epidemic  commenced,  and  which, 
unhappily,  an  attempt  was  made  to  conceal,  rapidly  increased  until 
the  city  became,  as  is  *vcll  known,  a  deadly  plague-spot  in  Europe, 
and  lost  in  a  few  weeks  over  9,000  of  its  inhabitants.  The  victims 
were  naturally,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  poorer  class,  earning  their 
living  in  connection  with  the  shipping.  That  a  large  and  wealthy 
community  like  Hamburg  should  permit  its  working  population  to 
remain  so  overcrowded  and  badly  housed,  and  drinking  water 
drawn  from  an  infected  source,  is  a  lasting  disgrace  which  carried 
with  it  its  own  punishment 

In  18S5  the  one-roomed  houses  in  Hamburg  which  were  in- 
habited by  more  than  six  persons  numbered  6,81 1.  Jn  the  "German 
Medical  Weekly"  Dr.  Eugen  Fraenkel  has  been  writing  lately  about 
the  sanitar)^  condition  of  Hamburg,  and  demands  as  a  first  condition 
of  any  improvement  *'  the  removal  of  the  plague-stricken,  over- 
crowded dens  in  certain  streets  of  the  Alt  and  Ncustadi."  Havre, 
too,  had  cases  of  cholera  some  weeks  before  it  was  regarded  (at  least 
in  England)  as  an  infected  port,  and  the  communication  with  South- 
ampton being  frequent,  the  risk  of  infection  from  Havre  was  no  less 
imminent  than  from  Hamburg.  In  view  of  this  alarming  condition 
of  affairs  the  Local  Government  Board  gave  clear  and  preremptory 
directions  to  the  Port  Authorities  at  Southampton  and  other  places  in 
communication  with  the  infected  countries.  Happily  for  South- 
ampton, the  Medical  Officer  for  that  borough  is  an  able  and  energetic 
man,  and  the  appointment  of  Port  Medical  Officer  becoming  vaca,tM 
he  at  once  undertook  the  double  duty  wah  \.\\e  \^e\^  o^  ■bl  ^^\Vv^t^ 
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medical  man  as  assistant  The  "  Detailed  Report  on  the  Precautions 
adopted  by  the  Southampton  Port  Sanitary  Authority  against  the  im- 
portation of  Cholera  for  the  month  ending  September  30,  1892," 
prepared  by  the  Medical  Officer  alluded  to,  is  a  deeply  interesting 
and  instructive  document,  but  too  long,  of  course,  to  be  quoted  in 
extenso.  A  table  giving  a  list  of  the  vessels  boarded  and  inspected  by 
the  doctor,  with  the  number  of  persons  examined,  slates  the  former  lo 
be  17O,  and  the  latter  8,oiS,  exclusive  of  vessels  arriving  from  non- 
infected  ports.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  inspection  to  be  of  the 
same  character  in  all  cases.  The  boats  of  the  L.  &  S.-W.R.  Co.  required 
different  treatment  from  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  North  German 
Lloyd  and  Hamburg- American  Companies ;  while  with  respect  to 
vessels  bringing  cargoes  from  Hamburg  special  precautions  had  to  be 
taken,  and  in  one  case  hay,  which  had  probably  been  lying  on  the  in- 
fected quays  at  Hamburg,  was  not  allowed  to  be  landed  at  all.  With 
regard  to  the  drinking  water  supplied  to  ships  at  Southampton,  the 
Medical  Officer  succeeded  in  persuading  the  purveyors  to  get  it  from 
sources  of  known  purity,  and  not  from  the  Test  or  other  doubtful 
supplies. 

The  following  rhumi  of  the  chief  precautions  taken  at  South- 
ampton since  August  30  is  almost  entirely  in  the  Medical  Officer's 
own  words,  and  forms  so  practical  and  valuable  a  guide  lo  Pon 
Sanitary  Authorities  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  its  insertion  here. 

The  Staff  ymiA  augmented  by  the  addition  of  an  Assistant  MetlicaJ  Officer  at  & 
salary  of  five  guineas  pet  week,  and  an  .\ssistant  Port  Sanitary  Inspector  at  35;. 
per  week,  these  appointments  being  temporary. 

A'otku  have  been  sent  lo  masters  of  vessels  setting  forth  regulations  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  with  regard  to  aliens  in  an  unwholesome  condiiinn, 
lank  and  bilge  watcr»  rags,  and  other  cholera  precautions.  To  Pihts^  instructing 
them  AS  to  the  appointment  of  a  quarantine  station  below  the  West  India  buoy, 
and  cautioning  them  as  lo  the  due  observations  and  regulations  thereto. 

Til  ihc  Shippitt^  Community  generally,  giving  all  necessary  precautioos 
against  the  spread  of  cholera  by  food^  drink,  and  undcanliness,  &C.  ;  as  to  the 
method  of  immediate  notiRcation  of  the  event  of  any  suspicious  illness  and  the 
treatment  to  be  adopted.  To  the  Public  generally,  urging  on  them  the  necessity 
of  increased  care  in  observing  all  sanitary  and  hygienic  precautions  which  haTC,  in 
terms  not  calculated  (0  create  a  panic,  been  freely  put  in  circulation. 

A  temporary  corrugnlcd-irnn  //iu/i/d/of  two  wards,  each  to  accommodate  six 
patients,  with  nurse's  rooms,  kitchen,  &c.,  has  been  fixed  on  the  Southamploa 
Common,  and  is  in  a  state  ready  to  receive  patients  within  an  hour's  notice. 
All  the  necessary  requirements  for  the  destruction  of  excreta  are  in  a  state  far 
advanced  towards  complelion.  The  Administrative  arrangements  could  be  com- 
pleted at  the  shortest  notice. 

The  s.s.  Morglay^  lying  in  the  Southampton  Water,  has  been  fitted  op  with 
every  cequucmenl  fot  a  Floating  Hcspitait  and  the  nursing  staff  ts  already  in 
attendance. 
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Immedialc  acrommodatiun  fur  patients  is  prepoiedi  and  on  a  short  notice  the 
accommodation  could  be  increased  very  considerably. 

An  AmbuiaMce  is  ready  for  the  speedy  removal  of  cases,  should  they  be  notified, 
in  the  town  ;  while  a  Steam  Launch  is  ready  for  conve)'ing  cases  occurring  on  ships 
to  the  Floating  Hospital.  A  separate  Steam  Launch  is  at  hand  day  and  night  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  Medical  Oflicer. 

A  Station  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  at  this  point  the  Medical  Ofhcer  awaits 
the  arrival  of  all  ships  coming  from  foreign  infected  or  suspicious  ports,  where 
they  arc  boarded. 

Ships  coming  from  foreign  non-infected  ports  are  Ijoarded.  and,  the  Medical 
O^cer  being  satisfied  of  the  general  health  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  are  allowed 
to  proceed  after  a  trivial  delay. 

Ships  coming  from  foreign  swpicious  ports  are  thoroughly  overhauled.  The 
passengers  and  crew  arc  mustered  and  examined,  and  the  captain,  steward,  and 
fitewardeus  interrogated  as  to  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  or  any  suspicious  illnest 
(most  vessels  carry  no  surgeon).  These  precautions  are  applied  in  regard  to 
ports  which,  though  not  declared  infected,  arc  to  our  local  knowledge  suspicious 
owing  to  facilities  for  passengers  from  infected  areas  coming  through  them  to 
Southampton. 

Vtsuhfrom  infected  parts  arrive  in  large  numbers,  owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  daily  trafEc  through  Southampton  from  the  ContinenL  The  sea  voyage  being 
of  such  short  duration,  the  most  rigorous  examination  is  made.  All  precautions 
are  taken  with  regard  to  the  water,  &*c.,  on  board,  and  in  the  event  of  its  having 
been  taken  from  infected  ports,  or  in  the  event  of  any  suspicion  whatever,  both 
bilge  water  and  tank  water  hai'C  been  disinfected  and  pum^d  overboard  before  the 
vessel  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  doclts. 

The  crew  and  passengers  have  been  individually  examined  and  interrogated, 
in  addition  to  the  stewards,  stewardesses,  and  masters  being  questioned. 

A  ccrliticaic  is  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  master  as  to  freedom  from  all  illness 
on  board,  and  notes  laker  as  to  cai^o,  water  supply,  number  of  aliens,  steerage, 
and  third-class  passengers,  number  of  crew  and  state  of  healtti,  notes  of  bills  of 
health,  and  when  and  wiiere  dated. 

In  cases  where  no  suspicion  exists  as  to  illness  on  board  the  names  and  desti- 
nations of  all  the  passengers  have  been  prejiored,  but  up  lo  the  present  have  not 
been  communicated  to  the  medical  of6cers  of  their  districts  except  in  the  event  of 
grave  suspicion.  In  the  event  of  any  suspicion  being  aroused,  all  the  regulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  being  obbcrved  in  a  thorough  way. 

Jsolation  of  indiziduals  (no  cases  as  yet  have  been  removed  to  hospital),  and 
thorough  disinfection  of  both  ships  and  cargo  where  advisable  (especially  those 
from  Hamburg),  have  been  insisted  on  befure  the  ships  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
harbour.  Cargoes  from  infected  ports  arc  most  carefully  watched,  and  in  some 
instances  portions  of  cargoes  which  have  been  considered  d.-uigerous  have,  by  a 
special  resolution  and  sanction  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  been  prohibited. 

Two  extra  nurses  were  engaged  to  attend  at  the  Floating  Hospital. 

No  doubt  similar  precautions  were  adopted  in  other  ports  liable 
to  infection.  In  Southampton,  at  any  rate,  the  result  fully  justified 
the  incessant  care  and  the  considerable  expense  (jQi^coo  or  so) 
\TiC\ixt^d^  for  not  a  single  case  of  ckoicra  occurred  either  in  the  town 
or,  so  far  as  the  Medical  Officer  knows,  among  any  oC  ^\\^  '^^^^t^^^^x'^ 
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who  had  been  certified  as  free  of  infection.     Had  a  case  occurred, 

the  preparations  for  isolation  were  complete. 

For  the  present  the  danger  may  be  regarded  as  over,  but  with  the 
return  of  spring  experience  has  taught  us  to  expect  a  return  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  places  where  it  has  already  wrought  such  havoc  ;  and 
if  this  should  unhappily  prove  to  be  the  case  it  is  evident  that  the 
precautions  already  described  must  be  once  more  adopted  and  at  the 
same  expense.  That  this  heavy  though  necessary  outlay  presses 
hardly  on  the  ratepayers  of  the  port  and  borough  which  happens  to 
occupy  the  prominent  position  of  being  "the  front  door  "  to  England 
on  the  south  can  be  readily  imagined,  and  if  left  unassisted  in 
sanitary  defences  of  this  nature  it  is  easy  to  foresee  great  discontent, 
with  an  inevitable  slackening  of  energy  and  a  tightening  of  the  purse- 
strings.  The  result  would  be  disastrous,  and  the  ill  effects  would 
extend  far  beyond  the  hraits  of  the  port  and  borough.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  can  scarcely  refuse  to  recognise  its  obligations  in  a  case 
like  this,  and  the  jirolection  of  the  nation  from  the  invasion  of  a 
Continental  epidemic  which  has  proved  so  terrible  a  scourge  is  surely 
no  less  a  matter  of  Imperial  policy  than  the  invasion  of  our  shores 
by  a  foreign  navy.  It  is  a  mutter  on  which  the  country  must  maki 
its  voice  heard  wiih  no  uncertain  sound,  so  that  there  can  be 
excuse  for  official  vacillation. 

Another  (jueslion  closely  connected  with  the  cholera  epidemics,  and 
demanding  attention,  is  that  of  the  immigration  of  foreign  pauper 
aliens.  With  a  relaxation  cf  the  strict  rules  enforced  during  the  cholera 
visitation  the  danger  will  return  in  full  force,  and  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  these  foreigners,  with  their  dirty  habits  and  horror  of  soap 
and  water,  in  our  large  towns,  especially  in  London,  increases  the  risk 
of  cholera,  and  most  certainly  intensifies  the  attack  when  it  comes. 
According  to  the  monthly  Parliamentary  return  the  total  number  of 
aliens  who  arrived  during  September  1892  from  the  Continent  at  ports 
inthe  United  Kingdom  was4,444,  as  compared  with  14,790  in  Septem- 
ber 1891.  But  in  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1892,  the  total 
number  was  114,191,  as  against  112,419  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1891.  A  better  argument  in  favour  of  ritjorous  sanitary  inspec- 
tion cannot  be  desired.  Without  giving  further  details  the  writer 
trusts  that  he  has  proved  his  case  in  support  of  preventive  measures, 
and  that  his  readers  are  satisfied  beyond  doubt  that  a  proper  system 
of  sanitary  precautions,  worked  by  ca[iable  medical  officers  who  are 
neither  hampered  by  want  of  means  nor  thwarted  by  conflicting 
authority,  can  successfully  prevent  the  importation  of  cholera  from 
foreign  counliies. 
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THE  LITERARY  SUBURB  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


ALL  the  suburbs  of  London  are  interesting.  Their  very  names 
are  names  to  conjure  with.  No  sooner  are  they  mentioned 
than  to  the  imaginative  the  past  instinctively  becomes  present,  and 
that  which  is  distant  is  brought  near.  Each  cell  where  memory 
has  slept  opens  its  portals  and  yields  unconsciously  its  dead.  The 
mists  that  have  obscured  the  vista  of  the  past  are  dissipated,  and  a 
century  may  be  lived  over  again  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  that  extensive  suburb  of  our  great  capital 
to  which  the  name  of  Twickenhamshire  has  been  not  inappropriately 
applied.  A  locality  more  interesting,  more  closely  associated  with 
the  scenes  and  events  of  past  ages,  more  replete  with  memories  of 
celebrities,  of  peculiarities,  and  of  eventful  incidents,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  name.  A  closely  printed  volume  would  not 
suffice  to  contain  its  chronicles.  To  register  the  historical  and 
antiquarian  information  of  the  spot  would  be  no  easy  task.  It  was, 
we  believe,  the  late  Professor  Freeman  who  advised  professed 
students  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  history  of  the  places  in  which 
they  live.  His  words  did  not  fall  on  stony  ground.  Each  year  sees 
the  publication  of  excellent  topographical  histories  on  every  place, 
except  Twickenham,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  England, 
both  by  reason  of  its  antiquity  and  of  its  associations  with  celebrated 
men.  Such  a  work,  if  undertaken  in  the  right  spirit,  could  not 
possibly  fail  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  topographical  litera- 
ture. Picturesquely  situated  on  the  north  or  Middlesex  bank  of  the 
River  Thames,  about  midway  between  Teddington  and  Isleworth, 
Twickenham  owes  a  very  large  measure  of  the  renown  which  it  has 
possessed  for  the  last  three  centuries  to  the  natural  beauties  and 
advantages  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Were  the  space  at  our 
disposal  not  so  limited  as  it  is,  we  might  easily  write  a  long  article 
on  the  more  remote  history  of  the  parish,  but  we  are  concerned  only 
with  its  less  remote  history,  with  the  age  in  vitdcVv  "\\.  ^^iJKvcN^:^  \vi 
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literary  reputation,  that  noteworthy  era  in  which  it  became  the 
central  home  of  English  letters,  the  abode  of  poets,  philosophers, 
painters,  stem  warriors,  and  pretty  women, 

Twickenham  in  the  eighteenth  century.     How  different  a  place 
it  must  have  been  from  what  it  is  now  !     Most  assuredly  it  was.     Na^ 
railway  connected   the  locality  with   the  smoke-begrimed   city   of 
London,    No  steamboats  plied  between  it  and  London  Bridge.    The 
roads  were  execrable  beyond  description,  and  rendered  perilous  to 
all  who  travelled  by  coach  or  carriage,  or  on  foot,  by  gangs  of  foot- 
pads or  highwaymen.     The  last  train,  that  base  destroyer  of  the 
harmony  of  family   parties  and   festive  reunions,    was   not.     The 
average  London  citizen  spoke  of  going  to  Twickenham  as  he  now 
speaks  of  going  to  the  Lake  district.     Goldsmith,"  had  he  cared  to  do 
so,  might  have  depicted  with  his  satirical  pen  the  fuss  and  bother 
which  frequently  marked   the   visit  of  the  London   citizen    to  the 
renowned  literary  suburb.     At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  daily   journals  announced  that  there  was  a  slough  or  ^^ 
morass,  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Manor  House  at  Twickcn-  ^| 
ham^  into  which  a  gentleman  plunged,  and  he  would  not  have  been  ^^ 
found  on  the  following  morning  hnd  not  his  cocked  hat  been  seen 
sticking  over  the  head  that  lay  concealed  under  the  mud.     This 
incident,  trifling  as  it  is,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
locality. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  love  of  natural 
scenery  and  the  passion  fur  rural  seclusion  had  induced  numbers  of 
wealthy  persons  to  take  villas  for  their  residence  in  and  around 
Twickenham,  near  the  riverside,  where,  as  James  Thomson  sang  in  his 
once  popular  poem  of  the  "  Seasons  " — 

Tlic  silver  Thames  first  runl  grows, 
Far  wbdrng  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt 
In  Twitnam's  buwets. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  haunts  of  the  Muses  was  a  very  con 
spicuous  mansion  situated  near  the  riverside  between  Richmond 
Bridge  and  Orleans  House.  This  was  Marble  Hall,  now  known  as 
Marble  Hill.  It  was  erected  for  Henrietta  Howard,  who  afterwards 
became  Countess  of  Suffolk,  the  mistress  of  George  IL  The  Lady 
Howard  was  a  diligent  and  accomplished  woman,  of  literary  tastes, 
and  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  chief  wits  and  authors  of  her 
time  who  appreciated  her  friendship.  Pope  declared  that  I.ady 
Howard  concentrated  within  herself  every  virtue  of  her  se.x,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  her,  personally  superintended 
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the  laying-out  of  her  gardens.  Jonathan  Swift,  the  lord  of  irony, 
thai  master  spell,  who  loved  liquor  not  wisely  but  too  well,  stocked 
her  ladyship's  cellar,  and,  in  return  for  this  service,  was  con- 
stituted the  honorary  butler.  Cay  (whose  "Beggar's  Opera,"  it  is 
traditionally  believed,  was  written  at  Twickenliam),  came  hither 
many  a  time  and  oft  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  him  dated  July  1723,  the 
Countess  begs  him  not  to  mention  the  plan  of  her  house  which  he 
had  discovered  in  her  room,  because  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
affair  secret,  probably  because  the  King  had  given  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  towards  its  erection.  In  1727  Swift  de- 
scribed Marble  Hall  as  having  exhausted  the  occupant's  purse,  and 
as  still  unfinished  : 

My  house  was  only  built  for  show. 
My  lady's  pocket's  empty  now  ; 
And  now  she  will  not  have  a  shilling 
To  raise  the  stairs  or  bullJ  the  ceiling. 
'Ti-s  come  to  whnL  I  always  thought. 
My  dame  is  scarcely  wortli  a  groat. 

Occupying  a  fine  situation  in  Twickenham  meadows,  not  ver>'  far 
from  Richmond  Bridge,  there  still  stands  a  house  which  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  abode  of  a  celebrated  literary 
character,  named  Kichard  Owen  Cambridge.  Wc  strongly  suspect 
that  aineiy-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred,  even  of  well -read  persons, 
would,  on  being  questioned  respecting  their  knowledge  of  Richard 
Cambridge's  writings,  elevate  their  eyebrows  and  shake  their  heads. 
Yet  in  the  day  and  generation  in  which  he  lived  Cambridge  was 
a  man  of  some  repute.  He  was  a  barrister  by  profession,  but 
relinquished  that  vocation  in  order  to  court  the  Muses,  and  pub- 
lished a  mock-heroic  poem  entitled  *'The  Scribleriad,"  in  six  books, 
which  was  designed  to  expose  false  taste  and  false  science,  a  twofold 
design  which,  we  fear,  was  not  accomplished.  Cambridge  contri- 
buted general  essays  to  that  sprightly  periodical,  "The  World,"  and 
fully  realised  the  poetical  delineation  of  Thomson,  as  he  resided  in 
the  society  of  a  select  few  who  were  never  lacking  in  what  the  poet 

termed — 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Ketircmcnt,  nual  ((uict,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  allcmate  labour. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Cambridge  became  acquainted  with 
Boswell,  who  addressed  him  as  "Fortunate  Senex,"  and  through 
hitn  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  members  of  the  Johnsonian  circle. 
In  his  entertaining  biography  of  the  Sage  of  Fleet  Street,  Boswell 
mentions  that  on  April  ir,  1775,  he  accompanied  Johnsoa  vn.  Svx 
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Joshua  Reynolds's  carriage  to  Twickenham,  to  dine  with  Cambridge. 
On  the  road  the  hero-worshipper  tells  us  that  he  was  amazed  to 
hear  *'  the  great  lexicographer,  the  stately  moralist,  the  masterly 
critic,"  speak  of  himself  as  "a  good-natured  fellow,  as  if  he  had  been 
Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  companion."  Horace  Walpole  says 
of  Cambridge  that  he  was  accustomed  "  to  tell  you  three  stories  to 
make  you  understand  a  fourth;"  but  despite  that,  he  contrived  to 
retain  the  friendship  of  such  eminent  men  as  Earl  Bathurst,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Lord  North,  David  Garrick,  Bishop  Porteus,  Lord  Hyde, 
and  Admiral  Boscawen,  and  descended  to  the  grave  in  a  grey  old 
age  in  1802. 

Among  the  neighbours  of  Richard  Cambridge  was  George  Hard- 
ingc,  who  resided  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  last  century  in  a 
small  house  known  as  "Ragman's  Castle."  Hardinge  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  enjoyed  a  remarkable  number  of  literary  friend- 
ships, chief  of  which  was  Burke's,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  scries  of 
letters  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.    He  was  the  author         , 

of  numerous  works,  popular  enough  in  their  day,  but  now  unheeded  . 

or  forgotten.  ^H 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  lilerar)*  fame  of  Twick-  ^^ 
enham  culminates  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Pope,  a  man  who  1 
filled  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  history  of  the  Georgian  era,  and 
the  melody  and  harmony  of  whose  numbers  will  never  fail  to  charm 
British  ears,  and  whose  wit  and  philosophy  will  never  cease  to  stir 
the  pulses  of  British  hearts.  Pope  came  to  reside  at  Twickenham  in 
1717,  shortly  after  the  deatli  of  his  father.  Taking  a  long  lease 
of  a  house  and  five  acres  of  ground  at  Twickenham,  he  quickly 
buckled  himself  to  the  task  of  improvement.  If  Miss  Hawkins  is  to 
be  believed,  as  many  as  eleven  dwellings  were  sacrificed  to  form  a 
villa  for  the  poet.  The  house  consisted  of  *'  a  small  body,  with  a 
small  hall  paved  with  stone,  and  two  small  parlours  on  each  side,  the 
upper  story  being  disposed  on  the  same  plan."  The  grounds  were 
laid  out  on  the  most  approved  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  and 
were  adorned  by  a  grotto.  According  to  Martha  Blount,  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  was  expended  upon  the  formation  and  orna- 
mentation of  this  grotto  ;  and  Searle,  who  was  Pope's  gardener,  says 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  horticultural  embellishments  and  improve- 
ments of  the  domain  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  thousand 
pounds.  In  one  of  Pope's  letters  to  his  friend  Edward  Blount,  there 
is  a  long  description  of  the  grotto,  and  of  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
which  he  took  in  it.  In  the  epistle  bearing  the  date  of  June  2,  1725, 
he  used  these  vfoids ;  "  I  have  put  the  last  band  to  my  works  of  this 
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kind  in  happily  finishing  the  subterraneous  way  and  grotto.  From 
the  river  Thames  you  see  thro'  my  arch  up  a  walk  of  the  wilderness, 
to  a  kind  of  open  temple,  wholly  composed  of  shells  in  the  rustic 
manner ;  and  from  that  distance  under  the  temple  you  look  down 
through  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  see  the  sails  on  the  river  pass- 
ing suddenly  and  vanishing  as  through  a  perspective  glass.  When 
you  shut  the  doors  of  this  grotto  it  becomes,  on  the  instant,  from  a 
luminous  room,  a  camera-obscura  ;  on  the  walls  of  wliich  all  objects 
of  the  river,  hills,  woods,  and  boats  are  forming  a  moving  picture  in 
iheir  invisible  radiations  ;  and  when  you  have  a  mind  to  light  it  up 
it  affords  you  a  very  different  scene.  It  is  linished  with  shells,  inter- 
spersed with  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  angular  forms  ;  and  in  the 
ceiling  is  a  star  of  the  same  material,  at  which,  when  a  lamp  is  hung 
in  the  middle,  a  thousand  pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  reflected  over 
the  place," ' 

The  fondness  which  Pope  entertained  for  his  Twickenham  villa 
— "  my  Tusculum"  he  styled  it — is  very  noticeable  in  his  published 
conespondence.  \Vriting  to  his  friend  Digby  in  May  1720,  he  said : 
**  No  ideas  you  could  form  in  the  %vinter  can  make  you  imagine  what 
Twickenham  is  in  the  summer  season.  Our  river  glitters  beneath  an 
unclouded  sun,  at  the  same  time  that  its  banks  retain  the  verdure  of 
showers  j  our  gardens  are  offering  their  first  nosegays ;  our  trees, 
like  new  acquaintances  brought  happily  together,  are  stretching  their 
arms  to  meet  each  other,  and  growing  nearer  and  nearer  every  hour  ; 
the  birds  are  paying  their  thanksgiving  songs  for  the  new  habitations 
I  have  made  them."  *  Nor  did  he  fail  to  immortalise  his  abode  in 
his  verse.  It  was  on  his  grotto  that  he  composed  the  following 
lines : 

Thou  who  shalt  slop  where  Thames'  tran&lucenl  wave 

Shines  a  broad  mirror  through  the  shaJowy  cave, 

Where  lingering  drops  from  mineral  roofs  distil, 

AnJ  poinled  crystals  break  the  sparkling  rill, 

Unpolished  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bestow 

And  laleiil  metah  innocently  glow  ; 

Approach,  Great  Nature  studiously  Ixrhold^ 

And  eye  the  mine  without  a.  wish  for  gold. 

Approach  ;  but  awful  1  lo  !  the  .Kgcrian  grot 

Where,  nobly  pensive,  St.  John  sal  and  thought ; 

Where  British  sighs  from  dying  Wyndham  stole, 

And  the  bright  fiamc  was  shot  through  Marchmonl's  soul. 

Let  such,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor,  , 

Who  dare  to  love  their  counlrj'  and  be  poor. 

It  was  at  Twickenham   that  Pope  spent  the  most  noteworthy 
'  Popts  WorkSy  ed.  Elwin,  vi.  383.  »  Ib\d,\xo^- 
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portion  of  his  literary  career.  It  was  there  that  he  published  his 
translation  of  the  **  Odyssey,"  and  received  the  visits  of  Or.  Spence, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  those 
of  Swift  and  Gay.  It  was  there  that  he  wrote  the  "  Dunciad," 
the  "Epistle  on  the  Use  of  Riches,"  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  and 
his  "Moral  Epistles."  It  was  there  also  that  one  of  the  sever^t 
trials  of  his  life  befell  him  in  the  loss  of  his  mother,  on  June  7, 
1732,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  her  age.  l-'ourteen  years 
later  his  own  existence,  which  he  himself  had  described  as  one 
continued  death,  terminated  easily  and  imperceptibly.  His  body 
was  buried,  as  he  had  directed,  in  Twickenham  Church,  in  a 
vault  near  the  east  end,  and  was  borne  to  the  tomb  by  six  of  the 
poorest  men  in  the  parish,  to  each  of  whom  he  bequeathed  a  suit  of 
coarse  grey  cloth  as  mourning.  Pope's  villa  continued  to  exist 
intact  until  it  came  into  the  occupation  of  the  Baroness  Howe,  the 
widow  of  the  son  of  the  celebrated  admiral,  who,  like  a  Vandal,  wan- 
tonly razed  it  to  the  ground  some  sixty  years  ago. 

That  eccentric  specimen  cf  the  feminine  yender  who  was  so 
great  an  enigma  to  her  contemporaries,  I^dy  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, was  a  near  neighbour  of  Alexander  Pope  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  at  Saville  House.  Pope  had  always  felt  a 
warm  admiration  for  her  talents,  and  h.id  corresponded  with  her 
during  her  residence  abroad  in  Turkey.  He  had  been  the  recipient 
of  those  admirable  letters  descriiHive  of  Turkey,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  people,  and  he  maintained  his  friendship  with  her 
long  after  she  had  become  a  public  celebrity  owing  to  her  having 
introduced  inoculation  into  England  as  a  preventive  against  small- 
pox. On  returning  to  England  in  1718  Pope  induced  Lady  Mary  to 
take  up  her  abode  at  the  suburb  of  Twickenham.  Much  to  his  joy 
she  consented  to  do  so,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
he  secured  for  her  habitation  Saville  House,  which  stood  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Twickenham  Common,  and  may 
still  be  recognised  by  two  finely  carv*ed  stone  vases  on  each  side 
of  the  gateway.  Pope  set  no  bounds  to  the  court  which  he  i>aid  to 
his  distinguished  neighbour.  At  his  request  she  sat  to  Kneller  for 
her  portrait,  and  with  his  own  pen  he  spoke  of 

The  equal  lustre  of  licr  heavenly  mind, 
Where  every  grace  with  virtue's  joined. 

At  another  tim3  he  addressed  to  her  an  ode,  and  when  the  poet 
Gay  congratulated  him  on  the  completion  of  his  house  and  garden, 
he  replied  pQeticaUv,  saying  that  "joy  only  dwells  where  Wortley 
casts  her  eyes "  a  comvVxfttxvX  \\\\\Otv  Vt\  \\^>5<kv^  Qvi^t  to  have 
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relished,  if  she  did  not.  But  suddenly  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  poet's  dream.  How,  in  what  circumstances,  this  change 
vas  effected  wc  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  warm  affection 
was  supplanted  by  an  undying  hatred.  The  last  letter  which  this 
bright  particular  star  received  from  her  poetical  admirer  was  dated 
September  15,  1721.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  their 
quarrel,  which  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  literary  history.  Pope 
declared  that  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  employ 
his  pen  in  satirising  certain  persons  who  were  in  Lady  Mary's  black 
books.  Lady  Marj^,  on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  declared  that  it  arose 
in  consequence  of  Pope's  jealousy  at  the  intimacy  which  existed 
between  her  and  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  A  third  report  says  that 
l^dy  Mary  burst  into  laughter  at  the  passionate  confession  of  love 
with  which  the  poet  favoured  her  on  one  occasion,  and  in  so  doing 
made  him  her  implacable  enemy.  A  fourth  says  that  the  quaue 
originated  in  the  return  of  a  pair  of  unwashed  sheets  which  had  been 
borrowed  by  one  of  the  partic?,  it  is  uncertain  which.  But  whatever 
may  h.ive  been  the  real  cause  of  their  coming  to  loggerheads— and 
at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  surely  of  little  or  no  importance— this 
much  is  certain,  that  after  the  year  1721  Lady  Mar)'  earned  the 
undying  opprobrium  of  "ihc\virkcd  wasp  of  Twickenham,"  who 
employed  his  satirical  [len,  which  was  something  in  that  age  greatly 
to  be  dreaded,  in  lampooning  and  maligning  her  for  the  delectation 
of  all  who  bore  no  love  towards  her  ladyship.  It  is,  however,  only  fair 
to  add  that  I«ndy  Mary  paid  back  her  adversary  in  his  own  coin 
with  compound  interest,  particularly  in  her  "  Epistle  to  the  Imitator 
of  Horace,"  a  satire  which  was  couched  in  the  bitterest  terms. 
Lady  Mar>'  continued  10  reside  at  Twickenham  until  1739,  when  she 
left  it  never  to  return. 

Some  time  before  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  bade  adieu  to 
Twickenham,  a  great  novelist  came  to  reside  in  the  parish.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  we  refer  to  her  second  cousin,  Hcnr>'  Fielding,  the 
Dickens  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Fielding  and  his  second  wife, 
Mary  Macdanicl,  occupied  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  wooden  house 
which  stood  in  Back  Lane.  Tradition  long  asserted  that  it  was  in 
this  house  that  Fielding  wrote  the  novel  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
*'Thc  Life  and  Adventures  of  Tom  Jones  ;"  nor  has  this  tradition 
been  proved  fictitious.  Fielding  resided  at  Twickenham  until  1748, 
exchanging  its  seclusion  for  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  Bow  Street 
Police  Court. 

Contemporary  with  Fielding  at  Twickenham  lived  Paul  White- 
head, the  poet,  who  occupied  a  house  ow  TvivOts.x^'Kv  "^^sa^Cc^ 
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Whitehead  having  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  party  at 
Leicester  House,  in  the  tin^e  of  George  II.,  became  a  violent  patriot, 
and  the  ^Heir-Apparent's  champion  and  bard.  ^Vhen  his  patron 
Lord  Despencer  came  into  power,  he  received  from  that  nobleman  a 
lucrative  place,  and  became  a  member  of  that  notorious  society 
which  was  known  as  the  '*  Hell-fire  Club."  He  wrote  several  poems 
of  which  even  the  titles  are  now  hardly  remembered.  Among  these 
were  '*  The  State  Dancer,"  "The  Gymnasiad,  or  Boxing  Match,"  and 
an  "  Epistle  to  Dr.  Thompson,"  which  were  collected  into  a  volume 
after  his  death  in  December  1774. 

Whitehead  was  an  intimate  friend  of  another  Twickenham  resi- 
dent who  enjoyed  much  celebrity  in  the  literary  world  of  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Sir  John  Hawkins.     His  residence 
was  the  house  called  Twickenham  House,  situated  near  the  rail- 
way bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  village.     Sir  John  was  the 
head  of  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
and  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Roche- 
fort  presented  him  to  George  III.  for  knighthood  he  described  him 
as  "the  best  magistrate  in  the  kingdom."    Hawkins's  great  recreation, 
like  that  of  Paley,  was  angling,  for  the  indulgence  of  which  Twicken- 
ham afforded  abundant  facilities.     Besides  editing  "  The  Complete 
Angler "  of  Isaac  Walton,  Sir  John  Hawkins  composed  a  "  History 
of  Music,"  in  five  quarto  volumes,  and  a  *' Life  of  Dr.  Johnson/' 
which  was  superseded  by  Boswell's  work,     For  undertaking  to  write 
a  biography  of  Johnson,  Hawkins  had  many  qualiGcations.     He  had 
known  Johnson  very  early  in  life,  had  been  a  member  of  the  club 
which  Johnson  had  founded  in  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  and  had 
been  an  original  member  of  the  far-famed   Literary  Club  of  later 
institution.     By  assiduous   attention   upon   Johnson,  according  to 
Boswell,  he  obtained  the  office  of  one  of  his  executors.    There  exists 
even  yet  in  the  gardens  of  Twickenham  House  a  circular  concert 
room,  with  a  dome  in  the  roof,  which  was  specially  built  by  Hawkins 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  Club.     Hawkins  survived  the  Sage 
of  Fleet  Street  only  five  years,  dying  in  January  1789.    He  lies  ia 
Westminster  Abbey, 

The  literary  fame  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  perpetuated  by  his 
daughter,  Letitia  Matilda,  who  resided  until  the  time  of  her  death 
in  a  large  house  at  the  end  of  Sion  Row,  Twickenham.  This  lady, 
who  idolised  Dr.  Johnson,  published  a  large  number  of  novels  which 
have  long  bcon  consigned  to  a  well-deserved  oblivion.  Fortunately 
for  the  student  of  a  bygone  age  she  compiled  three  volumes  of 
anecdotes  wb\cV\  poss^^^  c^c^trv^^w^^  \tc«stc^  ^tA  afford    much 
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interesting  information  respecting  Twickenham  and  its  residents  in 
the  Georgian  era. 

We  have  purposely  postponed  until  now  all  mention  of  the 
greatest  of  the  literary  characters  who  shed  the  light  of  their 
countenance  upon  Twickenham  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Horace 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  the  prince  of  letter-writers.  Walpole  did 
not  come  to  reside  at  Twickenham  until  George  II.  had  been  seated 
on  the  throne  twenty  years.  In  1747  he  took  the  lease  of  a  cottage 
which  stood  on  a  piece  of  ground  known  as  Strawberry  Hill  Shot 
Writing  to  his  friend  Marshal  Conway,  on  June  8,  1 747,  he  said  : 
*'  Vou  perceive  by  my  date  that  I  am  got  into  a  new  camp,  and  have 
left  my  tub  at  Windsor.  It  is  a  little  plaything  house,  and  is  the 
prettiest  bauble  you  ever  saw.  It  is  set  in  enamelled  meadows,  with 
phillagree  hedges  : 

A  small  Euphrates  through  the  place  is  roll'd, 
And  little  fishes  wftve  their  wing  in  gold. 

Two  delightful  roads  that  you  would  call  dusty,  supply  me  con- 
tinually with  coaches  and  chaises  ;  barges  as  solemn  as  barons  of  the 
exchequer  move  under  my  window.  Richmond  Hill  and  Ham 
walks  bound  my  prospects  ;  but,  thank  God,  the  Thames  is  between 
me  and  Lho  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  Dowagers  as  plenty  as 
flounders  inhabit  all  around,  and  Pope's  ghost  is  just  now  skimming 
under  my  window  by  a  most  poetical  moonlight/*  Walpole  had  not 
been  a  tenant  of  this  cottage  long  before  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
enlarging  it.  At  that  time  architects  had  abandoned  the  Gothic 
style,  and  the  Gothic  style  Walpole  loved  with  all  his  heart  and  with 
all  his  souL  Fearing  that  Gothic  would  perhaps  be  limited  only  to 
prints,  he  determined  to  revive  itjand  to  prove,  if  he  were  able,  how- 
it  might  be  adapted  to  domestic  buildings  and  their  embellishment. 
Between  1773  and  1776  a  Gothic  structure  arose  which  was  desig- 
nated Strawberry  Hill,  the  fame  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  has 
gone  out  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Divers  opinions  of 
it  were  formed  among  Wnlpolc's  contemporaries.  By  some  it  was 
loudly  extoliedf  by  others  as  loudly  decried.  Indiflerent  alike  to  the 
praise  and  blame  of  his  critics,  Walpole  from  his  fortieth  year 
onwards  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  decoration  of  the  abode 
which  he  had  set  up.  "  In  his  villa,"  says  a  great  writer,  *'  every 
apartment  is  a  museum  ;  every  piece  of  furniture  is  a  curiosity  ;  there 
is  something  strange  in  the  form  of  the  shovel  ;  there  is  a  long  story 
belonging  to  the  beli-rope.  We  wander  among  a  profusion  of  varie- 
ties of  trifling  intrinsic  value,  but  so  quaint  \vi  tasfc\o^, Qx  <j:jx£C\rsx^^ 
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with  such  remarkable  names  and  events,  that  ihey  may  well 
our  attention  for  a  moment.     A  moment   is  enough.     Some  n| 
relic,  some  new  unique,  some  carved  work,  some  new  enamel 
forthcoming  in  an  instant.     One  cabinet  of  trinkets  is  no  soon 
closed  than  another  is  opened."    We  might  fill  pages  with  a  ba 
enumeration  of  the  distinguished  visitors,  English  and  foreign,  i 
journeyed  to  Strawberry  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Walpole  ; 
of  inspecting  his  treasures.     The  galleries  were  thronged  daily 
droves  of  polished,  dignified  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  be-powdero 
be-sworded,  be-fanned,  and  be-gilded — one  mass  of  velvet  and  sat 
patches  and  fine  lace — whose  elegant  conversation  and  deportm 
ranged  over  an  infinite  variety  of  topics.     The  compositions  upc 
which  Horace  >Valpole's  literary  fame  rests  were  begun,  continued 
and  ended  at  Strawberry  Hill.     Within  its  sombre  walls  he  wroi 
that  strange  story,  "  The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  and  his  gruesome  tragec 
of  "The  Mysterious  Mother."     "The  Castle  of  Otranto"  still  fim 
readers,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  practical  booksellers ;  but  "  Tl 
Mysterious  Mother"  is  forgotten.     Walpole,  in  writing  to  the  Re 
William  Cole,  liis  sympathetic  friend  and  brother  antiquary*,  told  hi] 
how  he  came  to  write  "The  Mysterious  Mother  :"  "I  waked  oi 
morning,"  he  says,  "in  the  beginning  of  last  June  from  a  dream,  { 
which  all  I  could  recover  was  that  I  had  thought  myself  in  an  ancici 
castle  (a  very  natural  dream  for  a  head  filled  like  mine),  and  that  o 
the  uppermost  banister  of  a  great  staircase  I  saw  a  gigantic  hand) 
armour.     In  the  evening  I  sat  down  and  began  to  write  withoi 
knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intended  to  say  or  relate.     The  wor 
grew  on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it.     In  short,  I  was  % 
engrossed  with  my  tale,  which  I  completed  in  less  than  two  month 
tliat  one  evening  I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drank  my  tea,  aboi 
six  o'clock,  till  half-an-hour  after  one  in  the  morning,  when  my  ha; 
and  fingers  were  so  weary  that  I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  finish 
sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and  Isabella  in  the  middle  of  a  paragrap 
Cole  derived  much  pleasure  and  entertainment  from  Walpole's  sto: 
in  common  with  many  other  readers,  though  young  ladies  of  t 
type    of    Miss    Lydia    Languish    and    Miss    Sukey   Saunter  m 
have  been  terribly  disappointed  when  they  discovered  that  the  n 
book   from    the   circulating    library   was   not   a    tale   of  amoro 
intrigue,  and  that  the  "Castle  of  Otranto"  was  not  a  seraglio, 
has  been  said,  and  we  think  said  truly,  that  the  effect  which 
Castle  of  Otranto "   produced   upon   idle   literature   was   precise! 
arialogous   to    that   which   Strawberry   Hill   produced    upon 
pleasure  houses  ot  l\te  ^vj.    Xx^o-wv^^  ^  '^'^  ^>^wi\  «i^  tQman 
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of  which  Mrs.  Anne  RadclifTe  and  William  Godwin  were  the  most 
celebrated  exponents.  It  was  at  Strawberry  Hill  that  AValiX)!e  wrote 
the  papers  which  were  published  in  the  World  newspaper  and  the 
"  Lives  of  Painters  and  Engravers,"  which  in  our  opinion  is  the  best 
of  his  works.  There  too  he  wrote  his  "Memoirs,"  valueless  by 
reason  of  their  one-sided  political  character  and  the  insufferable  love 
of  scandal  which  is  conspicuous  on  almost  every  page.  There  too 
he  penned  those  incomparable  letters  which  would  have  secured 
for  htm  an  imperishable  fame,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else. 
Shakespeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists.  Fielding 
is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  novelists,  Boswell  is  not  more 
decidedly  Ihe  first  of  biographers,  than  Horace  Walpole  is  the  first 
of  English  letter-writers.  There  were  letter-writers  before  his  time, 
there  have  been  letter-writers  since  his  time,  but  AValpole  none  of 
them  could  pretend  to  rival.  "  He  loved  letter-writing,"  says  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  Essayists,  "  and  had  evidently  studied  it  as  an 
art  It  was,  in  truth,  the  very  kind  of  writing  for  such  a  man,  very 
ambitious  to  rank  among  wits,  yet  nervously  afraid  that,  while 
obtaining  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  he  might  lose  caste  as  a  gentleman.'* 
His  correspondence,  which  is  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  illus- 
trations respecting  the  social  life  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
bears  upon  it  all  the  charm  and  all  the  grace  of  that  of  Madame 
de  S^vign^.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  been  made  out  of 
the  clay  from  which  Dame  Nature  meant  some  French  madamc 
should  be  fashioned,  Burke  styled  him,  and  not  without  justice, 
**  an  elegant  tri/ler."  Strawberry  Hill  narrowed  his  mind.  Within 
its  walls  nothing  could  be  found  which  with  propriety  could  be 
termed  great,  yet  it  was  fully  stocked  with  quaint  knowledge  and 
endowed  with  a  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others 
with  superior  polish  and  zest.  His  conversational  powers  were 
varied  and  attractive,  and  obtained  even  the  praise  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
a  man  whom  he  detested  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  Strawberry  Hill  was  the  famous 
private  printing  press,  which  Walpole  set  up  in  the  year  1757. 
"  Elzevir,  Aldus,  and  Stephens,"  said  he,  writing  to  his  friend  John 
Chub  in  the  month  of  July,  "are  the  freshest  in  my  memor)*."  "  I 
am  turned  printer,"  he  wrote  subsequently,  "  and  have  converted  a 
little  cottage  here  into  a  printing  office.  My  abbey  is  a  perfect 
college  or  academy.  I  keep  a  painter  in  the  house,  and  a  printer — 
not  to  mention  Mr.  Benlley,  who  is  an  academy  himself"  The  first 
work  which  emanated  from  this  press  was  the  Pindaric  odes,  the 
"  Bard"  and  "The  Progress  of  Poesy"  oi  h\s  lutu^T\v^iW\^^^T^^^ 
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which  were  printed  for  Robert  Dodsley,  the  celebrated  bookseller  in 
Pall  Mall.    Gray's  "Odes "were  followed  by  the  curious  narrative 
of  a  German  tourist  named  Paul  Hentzner  who  visited  England  in 
1598.     A  further  list  of  the  Strawberry  Hill  publications  is  furnished 
by   Mr.   Austin   Dobson    in   his   valuable   monograph   on    Horace 
Walpole.      His  "Catalogue  of  Royal  and   Noble   Authors"   was 
printed    in    1758,   and   was    soon  followed   by   Lord   Whitworth's 
"Account  of  Russia  as  it  was  in  the  year  1710  ;"  "The  Mistakes, 
or  the   Happy  Resentment,  a  Comedy,"  by  the  learned,  ingenious, 
and  witty  Lord  Cornbury  ;  **  Fugitive  Pieces,"  dedicated  to  Mar- 
shal Conway,  in   1759;  "Anecdotes  of  Painting"  in  1762;  "The 
Autobiography   of  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury"  in   1764; 
"The   Mysterious  Mother,"  a  tragedy,  in    1769;    "Miscellaneous 
Antiquities,"  and  "The  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont,"  and  various 
minor  effusions,  including  the  "  Essay  on  Modern  Gardening,"  and 
"  Bishop  Bonner's  Ghost,"  between  that  date  and  1789.     That  this 
press  of  Strawberry  Hill  aroused  public  curiosity  in  no  small  degree 
may  well  be  supposed,  and  Walpole  was  ever  ready  to  display  its 
mysteries  to  such  as  were  desirous  of  seeing  them.    On  one  occasion. 
Lady  Rochford  and  Lady  Townshcnd,  the  mother  of  the  eminent 
statesman  of  the  same  name,  and  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Bland,  were 
taken  after  dinner  into  the  printing  room,  in  order  that  they  might 
see  the  printer,  William  Robinson,  engaged  in  his  task.     To  her  no 
small  astonishment,  Lady  Townshend  while  there  was  presented  with. 
the  following  lines  of  verse  which  had  been  set  up  in  type  : 

THE  PRESS  SPEAKS: 

From  me  wits  and  pods  their  glory  obtain  ; 
Without  me  their  wit  and  their  verses  were  vain. 
Stop>  Townshcnd,  and  let  mc  but  print  what  you  say ; 
You  the  fame  I  on  others  bestow  will  repay. 

On  the  same  occasion,  Lady  Rochford,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Young,  received  a  verse  from  the  hands  of  the  printer  couched  in 
the  following  complimentary  terms  : 

THE  PRESS  SPEAKS: 
In  vain  from  your  pioperest  name  you  have  flown, 
And  exchanged  lovely  Cupid's  for  Hymen's  dull  throne  ; 
By  my  art  shall  your  beauties  be  constantly  sung, 
And  in  spite  of  yourself  you  shall  ever  hzyoumg. 


k 


We  gather  these  particulars  from  a  letter  which  Walpole  wrote  to 
his  friend  George  Montague,  on  August  25,  1757,  descriptive  of  what 
he  calls  "  les  atnuaeTO^uX^  ^^^  ^a>3.Y.  ^t  'tsXTK^Vstrtv"  and  which  he 
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concludes  by  saying,  "  You  may  imagine,  whatever  the  poetry  was, 
that  the  gallantry  of  it  succeeded."  * 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  between  the  years  1759  and 
1763  Horace  Walpole  enlarged  his  chiteau  by  the  erection  of  a 
galler)',  a  great  cloister,  and  a  cabinet  or  tribune.     In  the  month  of 
May   1763  he  informed  his  antiquarian  friend,  the    Rev.  William 
Cole,  that  the  gallery  was  rapidly  approaching  completion  ;  and  two 
months  later  that  it  was  almost  "  in  the  critical  minute  of  consum- 
mation."    Four  weeks  afterwards  he  wrote  to  another  correspondent 
(Conway)  telling  him  that  he  was  *' keeping  an  inn:  the  sign,  the 
'Gothic  Castle* ;"  and  in  August  that  "all  the  earth  was  begging  to 
come  and  see  it."     In  June  of  the  following  year  Walpole  gave  a 
grand  entertainment  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
festivities  to  George  Montague  on  the  same  day.    "Strawberry,"  he 
wrote,  "  whose  glories,  perhaps,  verge  towards  their  setting,  has  been 
more  sumptuous  to-day  than  ordinary,  and  banquetted  their  repre- 
sentative  Majesties  of  France  and   Spain.     I   had   Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Guerchy,  Mademoiselle  de  Nangis,  their  daughter,  two 
other  French  gentlemen,  the  Prince  of  Masserano,  his  brother  and 
secretary.  Lord  March,  George  Selwyn,  Mrs.  Ann  Pitt,  and  my  niece 
Waldegrave.     The  refectory  never  was  so  crowded  ;  nor  have  any 
foreigners  been  here  before  that  comprehended  Strawberry.    Indeed, 
everything  succeeded  to  a  hair.     A  violent  shower  in  the  morning 
laid  the  dust,  brightened  the  green,  refreshed  the  roses,  pinks,  orange 
flowers,  and  the  blossoms  with  which  the  acacias  are  covered.     A 
rich  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  gave  a  dignity  of  colour  to  the 
heavens ;  and  the  sun  appeared  enough  to  illuminate  the  landscape 
without  basking  himself  over  it  at  his  length.     During  dinner  there 
were  French  horns  and  clarionets  in  the  cloister,  and  after  coiTce  I 
treated  them  with  an  English  syllabub.     Thence  they  went  to  the 
prindng-house,  and  saw  a  new  fashionable   French   song  printed. 
They  drank  tea  in  the  gallery,  and  at  eight  went  away  to  Vau.vhall." 
Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1788,  Horace  Walpole,  who  was 
then  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  met  a  family  who  had 
recently  returned   from  the  Continent  with  a  high   reputation  for 
social  graces  and  accomplishments.     "The  first  night  I  met  them," 
wrote  he  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  *'  I  would  not  be  acquainted 
with  them,  having  heard  so  much  in  their  praise,  that  I  concluded 
they  would  be  all  pretension.    The  second  lime,  in  a  very  small 
company,  I  sal  next  to  Mary,  and  found  her  an  an^el  both  inside 
and  out.     Now,  I  do  not  know  which  I  like  best,  except  Mary's 
'  Waipolc's  iMUrSf  Ed.  Cunningham,  ui.  y^.  ^-\cy^. 
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face,  which  is  fonned  for  a  sentimental  novel ;  but  i   is  ten  times 
fitter  for  a  fifty  limes  belter  thing,  genteel  comedy."      The  two 
young  damsels  who  are  here  alluded  to  were  Mary  and  Agnes  Berry, 
who  formed  the  chief  solace  and  interest  of  the  life  of  Horace 
Walpole  until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1797.    He  bad  not  been 
acquainted  with  them  long  before  they  became  his  neighbours  at 
Twickenham,  where  he  kept  up  an  incessant  intercourse  with  them, 
and  during  their  frequent  absence  in  London,  or  at  country-houses, 
he  corresponded  with  them  daily.     Of  the  two  sisters,  Waljwle  pre- 
ferred Mary,  the  elder,  whom  he  wished  to  make  his  wife,  more  out 
of  consideration  of  the  advantages  she  would  enjoy  as  a  widow  than 
anything  else.      Lord  Lansdowne  says  that  AValpole  would   have 
formally  wedded  either  of  the  Misses  Berry  in  order  to  secure  their 
society,  and  to  confer  rank  and  fortune  on  their  family,  since  it  lay 
in  his  power  to  charge  the  Orford  estate  with  a  jointure  of  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year.     The  Misses  Berry  were,  however,  both 
averse  from  the  proposal ;  but  Walpole  at  his  death  bequeathed  his 
little  Strawberry  Hill  to  them,  and  made  Mary  Berry  his  literary 
executor,    Associated  in  this  manner  with  his  memory  and  with  his 
name,  assuredly  no  insignificant  title  to  immortality,  no  better  intro- 
duction could  these  estimable  ladies  have  been  provided  with  had 
they  needed  one.     Their  social  position  received  recognition  and 
confirmation  rather  than  strength  from  their  intimacy  with  Walpole. 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  that  of  nearly  ninety  Miss 
Mary  Berry  and  her  sister  lived  constantly  in  society,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.      They  saw   Marie   Antoinette  in  all  her   j^ride  and 
beauty,  and  they  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.     The  elder 
sister  was  born  in  the  third  year  after  the  accession  of  George  UI^ 
and   died  at   her  house  in   Curzon   Street,  May  fair,  in  the  winter 
of  1852,  not  long  after  she  had  been   privately  presented  to  the 
Queen,  having  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the 
lies  and  recollections  of  the  last      She  survived  her  sister  Agnes 
only  a  few  months.     ^Vith  them  the  last  traditions  of  the  literary 
suburb  of  the  Georgian  era  vanished.     We  should  mention  that 
Mary  Berry  attained  much  celebrity  as  an  authoress  in  the  early 
decades  of  the   present  century.     A   play,   entitled  "Fashionable 
Friends,"  was  unequivocally  damned  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  May 
1S04.     Seven  years  after  she  published  an  edition  of  the  *'  Letters  of 
Madame  du   Defland,"  which   had    been   bequeathed  to   her  by 
Walpole.     In  1S19  she  published  a  *'  Life  of  Rachel  I-ady  Russell," 
and  a  work  comparing  the  social  condition  of  England  and  France 
was  published  \vi  i^^\.    TUv^  vtotk  shows  great  powers  of  condensa- 
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tion>  which,  perhaps,  constitutes  its  chief  merit.  There  is  also  much 
ability  displayed  in  illustrating  the  period  in  which  those  of  whom 
she  treats  lived  and  died. 

Walpole's  love  for  these  two  bright  girls  in  their  teens,  whose 
minds  were  attuned  to  a  far  better  state  of  society  than  that  in 
which  they  lived,  was  very  great.  They  lived  in  a  frivolous  age,  and 
yet  their  youth  had  no  frivolity  ;  they  lived  in  an  artificial  epoch, 
yet  their  girlhood  and  womanhood  were  alike  destitute  of  artificiality. 
The  old  septuagenarian  bachelor  found  the  Misses  Berry  not  merely 
young  ladies  with  whom  he  could  converse  rationally,  hut  who  were 
fully  capable  of  holding  their  own  when  the  argument  afforded  them 
opportunities  of  so  doing ;  they  were  as  beams  of  golden  sunshine 
which  made  warm  and  brilliant  the  evening  of  the  life  of  a  man 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  their  grandfather. 

The  grave  has  long  since  passed  over  all  those  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking.    The  Misses  Berry  learned  the  truth  of  the  poet's 

lines  that : 

Beauty  must  decay, 
Curled  or  uncurled,  thai  locks  will  tum  to  grey. 
Since  pointed  or  not  painted,  all  shatt  fade, 
And  she  who  scorns  at  men  must  die  a  maid ; 
What,  then,  remains  but  well  our  power  to  use 
And  keep  good-humour  still  whatever  we  lose. 

The  great  age  in  which  they  lived  has  gone  away,  and  its  society 
has  perished  with  it  Of  that  society  much  has  been  said  and 
written.  It  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  was  an  age  charac- 
terised by  much  coarseness,  by  many  follies,  by  many  vices,  by  social 
anomalies  not  a  few.  Its  beauties  and  dandies  were  for  the  most 
part  so  many  puppets.  The  men  of  fashion  were  cold,  heartless,  and 
cynical;  the  women  were  painted  butterflies,  the  one  great  problem 
of  their  lives  being  how  best  to  kill  lime,  and  what  the  poet  said  of 
them  was  true  enough  : 

With  varying  vanities  from  ever)*  part 

They  shift  the  amving  loy-shop  of  their  heart. 

All  these  impeachmentSj  and  many  more  that  we  might  add,  if  it 
served  our  purpose  to  do  so,  cannot  be  denied,  but  neither  can  it 
be  gainsaid  that  the  literary  circle  of  Twickenham  in  the  Georgian 
era  constituted  a  landmark  in  the  social  history  of  the  land  we 
live  in, 

WILLIAM  CONNOR  S^NEV. 
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BARGIS: 
A  STORY  OF  SUPERSTIT/OA^S. 


IN  the  year  1890  the  Rev.  Jack  Bland,  M.A.,  was  appointed  /«Vi 
teneni  of  Ashmoor— a  quiet  but  beautiful  parish  on  the  borders 
of  Danmoor.  He  accepted  his  fate  with  resignation,  tempered  by  a 
mild  satisfaction  that  his  hnes  were  cast  "  in  this  duU  Devonshire." 
For,  after  all,  there's  no  place  like  home,  even  for  growling  at ! 

The  parish  was  large  and  scattered,  with  outlying  moorland  farms, 
and  tiny  hamlets  at  long  distances  from  each  other.  It  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  visit  them  all  from  time  to  time,  and  once  a  week  it 
was  his  duty  to  preach  at  Torford,  a  village  about  four  miles  off. 

Mr.  Bland  was  leaving  Ashiaoor  vestry  after  morning  ser\ice,  one 
Sunday  in  early  autumn,  when  the  sexton  came  up  to  him  with  dcc^ 
concern  written  on  every  feature  of  his  face. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  yu'Il  give  up  they  evening  services  to  Torford 
now  the  nights  be  getting  long?" 

"  Give  them  up  ?  No ;  why  should  I  ?  I  know  the  short  cut 
through  the  lanes  well  enough  by  this  time  to  go  backwards  aud 
forwards  with  my  eyes  shut." 

"  Well,  Eur,  I'd  a  deal  liefer  ^twas  you  nor  me  a-trapesing  about 
they  lanes  aftir  nightfall." 

*'  Why?  I've  a  good  stick  for  tramps,  Will.  I  don't  think  any 
one  will  interfere  with  me,"  returned  Mr.  Bland,  who  was  as  wiry  as 
a  fox-terrier  and  as  brave  as  a  lion,  though  not  a  man  of  many 
inches. 

"  No,  zur,  t'idn*t  what  I  mean.  Savin*  your  presence,  I  be  na 
more  afeard  of  moriial  main  than  other  folks,  but  there's  that 
a-wandcring  twix  here  and  Torford  town  that's  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
daylight." 

"  Can  you  see  in  the  dark,  Will?  " 

"  Ah,  folks  may  laugh  from  hignorance  ;  but  there's  the  dimmet, 
my  dear,  that's  neither  to  zay  light  nor  darkness,  when  (hey  be  abroad 
that's  not  living  nor  quite  in  their  graves.  Did  'ee  never  hear  icU  of 
Bargis?    l^ov  do'^  taJc  an  old  man's  warning  and  give  up  they 
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tvening  services  to  Torford,  or  yu'll  be  meeting  more  than  you 
reckons  on." 

And  Will  Cobley  ambled  off,  sighing  dolefully,  touching  his  white 
hair,  which  was  cut  in  a  square  fringe  on  his  forehead  and  fell  in 
snowy  silken  locks  on  his  shoulders  after  the  fashion  of  his  long-past 
youth. 

He  is  a  sketch  from  life,  taken  precisely  as  I  saw  him  in  the  flesh. 

He  dressed  in  a  green  velveteen  coat  and  knee-breeches,  and 
wore  most  delightfully  well-fitting  stockings  and  square  shoes. 

His  ways  were  as  old-fashioned  and  quaint  as  his  dress.  He 
rose  religiously  before  dawn,  that  he  might  see  the  sun  dance 
"on  Easter  Sunday,"  but  he  hated  superstitions,  meaning  church 
decorations,  and  gave  a  furious  kick  with  those  venerable  legs  of 
his  to  a  vegetable  marrow  at  the  harvest  festival,  saying,  as  if  it  were 
an  epigram — 

This  liere 
Won't  take  'e« 
Up  tbere  I 

After   leaving  the  vestry  on  the  Sunday  whose  events  I    artt 

describing,  he  locked  up  the  lych  gate  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
muttering,  "  I've  a  warned  parson  so  plain  as  iver  can  spake,  but 
them  as  won't  be  warned  may  meet  Bargis  unawares,"  and  he  groaned 
deeply. 

"Gude  sakcs,  there's  a  magpie  a-putch'd  'pon  the  lych  gate. 
Shall  have  a  burying  afore  the  wick's  out." 

Then  he  looked  back,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
"  There  goeth  parson,  a-striding  over  stile,  paying  no  more  heed 
tu  Ihae  burd  than  I  wid  tu  a  sparrer !     He'd  better  take  heed  tu 
bees  ways,  he  had,  afore  'tes  tu  late." 

And  Will  entered  his  cottage,  still  sighing  dolefully,  and  attacked 
his  Sunday  dinner  as  pensively  with  his  two-pronged  fork  as  if  j^^ 
were  digging  somebody's  grave. 

Meantime  the  feckless  "  parson  "  walked  carelessly  on  his  \^-ay^ 
and  on  reaching  the  vicarage  whistled  cheerily  for  his  dog.  A  fine 
black  retriever,  Ncp  by  name,  tore  down  the  lawn  to  meet  him,  in 
frantic  glee  that  church  was  over- 
Like  all  clergy  dogs,  he  distinguished  accurately  between  Sundays 
and  week-days,  and  generaHy  did  his  private  hunting  while  good 
folks  were  in  church.  On  this  particular  morning  he  had  a  weary 
but  self-satisfied  look  which  caused  his  master  to  suspect  him  very 
strongly  of  poaching,  for,  to  reverse  an  old  rhyme, 

VOU  CCLXXItt,     KO,    1944. 
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or  rabbits  hot  and  rabbits  cold. 
Rabbits  young  and  rabbits  old. 
Rabbits  tender,  rabbits  tough. 
Ncp  *•  could  never  have  enough." 

And  rabbits  abounded  on  the  edge  of  the  moor. 

After  grave  remonstrance  with  Nep,  to  which  the  dog  listener 
uncomfortably,  but  with  no  sign  of  repentance,  and  a  look  whicb 
seemed  to  reproach  his  master  for  misunderstanding  him,  Mr.  Bland 
bestowed  on  him  a  pat  of  forgiveness, 

Then  he  made  a  good  early  dinner ;  smoked  a  comfortable  pipe  or 
two ;  did  his  catechising  in  the  church  ;  returned  to  take  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  prepared  to  set  off  for  Torford  in  good  time  for  evening 
service. 

Ncp  made  desperate  appeals  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him. 
In  vain  he  explained  that  it  was  again  a  case  of  *'  Church,  Ncp." 
Finally  he  grew  vexed,  showed  the  dog  a  whip  and  chain,  and 
assured  him  that  a  taste  of  each  should  be  his  portion  if  he  took 
advantage  of  his  master's  absence  to  go  poaching  again. 

Nep  seemed  so  terribly  distressed  at  these  symbols  of  durance^ 
that  it  appeared  as  if  some  kind  of  canine  conscience  had  at  length 
awakened,  and,/;v  Av/;.,  made  a  coward  of  him. 

Mr.  Bland  shut  him  up  in  the  dining-room,  and  set  off  alone. 
Old  Will's  warnings  sal  Hghtly  enough  on  his  mind  as  he  swung 
along  the  lanes  at  a  brisk  pace,  remembering,  with  a  blending  of  pity 
and  amusement,  certain  prophecies  the  sexton  had  given  out  months 
before. 

Will  had  kept  vigil  at  the  lych  gate  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when. 
according  to  a  well-known  De\'onahire  superstition,  he  who  had 
courage  to  watch  would  see  a  vision  of  all  who  were  destined  to  die 
in  the  coming  year. 

On  New  Year's  morning  he  assured  Mr.  Bland  that  it  would  be 
his  duty  before  the  year  was  out  to  bury  a  certain  Mrs.  Crawford 
and  an  epileptic  Ind  named  Tommy  Field. 

At  twelve  o'clock  un  Innocents*  night  Tommy  Field  made  a 
pilgrimage  of  his  own;  though  it  may  round  strange  to  some  to 
know  that  such  things  happen  in  Protestant  villages  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

There  was  a  general  belief  in  the  neighbourhood  that  epilepsy 
was  curable,  provided  the  sufferer  had  faith  and  courage  to  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  alone,  before  the  altar,  at  the  midnight  of  the 
massacre. 

Tovntn^'*  mQ\\v«\\a^\x\<i^\w>ii\v^  vW  only  other  local  remedy. 
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tt.  dragging  the  poor  lad  in  at  one  side  of  a  thorn  hedge  and  out 

at  another. 

So  Tommy  crept  terrified  into  the  church,  while  his  mother 
waited  and  prayed  outside;  and  old  Will  made  a  strange  burial 
under  the  east  window  of  something  that  was  never  recorded  in  the 
register. 

Curiously  enough,  the  poor  lad  seemed  belter  after  his  act  of 
faith. 

"Autumn  is  here/'  mused  Mr.  Bland,  as  he  swung  across  the 
fields,  "and  both  Will's  victims,  instead  of  being  *  under  a  clat,'  as 
he  prophesied,  are  alive  and  well,  and  seem  likely  to  remain  so. 
Perhaps  poor  Tommy's  simple  belief  was  rewarded,  by  the  mind 
being  allowed  to  influence  the  body  for  good.  Strange  !  how  peo- 
ple associate  the  presence  of  God  with  an  especial  place,  instead  of 
feeling  that  they  can  lift  themselves  up  to  it  from  any  spot  of  earth. 
Association  rules  us  too  much — mere  association.  We  scarcely  know 
its  power  over  every  one  of  us." 

And  giving  his  head  a  little  thoughtful  shake,  which  curiously 
illustrated  his  theory,  as  he  had  unconsciously  caught  it  from  old 
AV'ill,  he  turned  his  eyes  wiih  delight  on  the  autumn  sunset,  which 
was  tinting  the  flaming  woods  with  brighter  reds  and  golds.  lie 
regretted  he  could  not  watch  it  longer,  for  '*  I'aresou's  bell "  was  just 
beginning  to  ring,  so  he  hurried  into  Torford  Church. 

Happening  to  raise  his  eyes  during  the  first  lesson,  he  saw  through 
one  of  the  windows,  which  was  of  plain  glass,  a  lady,  hatless,  dressed 
in  a  loose  kind  of  wrap— in  fact  a  dressing-gown— hurrj'ing  up  the 
path  towards  the  church. 

She  reached  the  door,  opened  it  timidly,  and  slipped  into  a  seat 
beside  a  pillar,  whence  from  time  to  time  she  looked  at  Mr.  Bland 
with  such  sad  but  unmistakable  ajtpeal  written  on  every  feature  of 
her  face,  that  he  resolved  on  speaking  to  her  after  the  service,  and 
asking  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vicar  of  Ashmoor,  he  could  in  any 
way  be  of  use  to  her,  as  his  authorised  representative  ? 

He  had  scarcely  determined  on  this  course  of  action,  when  a 
second  figure  appeared  to  distract  his  thoughts.  It  was  that  of  a 
stout,  coarse-looking  woman,  in  a  black  bonnet  and  shawl,  panting, 
hurrying,  and  red  \\\  the  face  from  the  pace  at  which  she  was  walking. 
On  entering  the  cliurch  she  stood  for  a  minute  glaring  angrily  round. 
Then  she  espied  the  slight  figure  kneeling  by  the  pillar,  and  bore 
down  straight  for  her  pew.  On  reaching  it,  she  tapped  the  young 
lady  sharply  on  the  shoulder. 

** Unwarrantable  impertinence!  "  thought  Mr.  Blatvd. 
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Then,  taking  her  by  the  wrist,  she  endeavoured  to  p 
— by  no  means  gently — to  leave  the  church. 

The  girl,  however,  shook  her  head,  and  turning  away  6 
tormentor,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  with  a  sound  very  like 
sob,  that  cut  Mr.  Bland  to  the  heart. 

Speak  to  her  he  would,  the  very  instant  after  church,  he  ; 
more  resolutely  than  ever. 

But,  hurriedly  as  he  changed  his  surplice,  during  the  short 
the  fair  girl  and  sinister-faced  woman  vanished,  as  compU 
though  the  earth  had  swallowed  them  up. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  inquire  where  the  st 
assorted  pair  might  be  found,  and  he  was  informed  that  he  hi 
"  Mrs.  Brown  to  the  Barton,  as  was  Madam  Crawford's 
keeper  back  along,  but  now  was  a-tending  of  a  mazed  young 
the  old  madam's  niece,  who  had  got  away  to  church  unbekn 
Mrs.  Brown." 

**  Mazed  young  lady  1 "  said  poor  Mr.  Bland,  considerah^ 
gered.     **  Why,  she  looked  as  sane  as  I  am.'* 

"  May  so  be,"  retorted  his  informant.  A  speech  which  1< 
nothing  more  to  say. 

It  was  by  this  time  dark,  and  he  stepped  briskly  homewai 
pondering  on  tlie  sweet  face  of  the  mazed  young  lady. 

He  had  forgotten  all  about  old  Will  and  Bargis,  when  su^ 
at  a  most  gloomy  spot  between  two  tall  hedges,  a  low  dark 
rushed  past  him, 

"  Ncp^  Nep — you  scoundrel,  here  !  here  ! "  he  called,  thin 
once  of  his  dog,  but  the  shape  did  not  return.  When  he  be 
think  matters  over  he  remembered  that  he  had  left  Nep  safe 
up  in  the  dining-room. 

*'  Merely  a  stray  sheep-dog,"  he  assured  himself  roundl 
plodded  on. 

When  he  reached  the  Vicarage,  there  was  Nep — sound 
on  the  hearth-rug. 

He  welcomed  his  master  by  opening  one  eye  languidly, 
the  floor  a  grat'fied  thump  with  his  tail,  and  going  to  sleep  ags 

Sunday  night  was  not  a  time  of  unmixed  happiness  to  one 
bachelor.  The  servants  used  to  lay  a  cold  supper  for  him,  ai 
to  see  their  friends, 

Mr.  Bland  abominated  cold  suppers.  He  looked  roun 
room  and  noticed,  with  some  irritation,  that  the  door-window,  t 
shut,  was  uol  \2tlcVvtd,  Ke  clicked  the  latch  sharply  into  its 
Nep  opened  bol\v  «^  £s  mv^  \a.^\'^>^  ^\i^  ^^\a  -^vcu 
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*'  The  value  of  a  dog*s  companionship  is  overrated  :  there  is  that 
brute  asleep  as  selfishly  as  any  man."  This  was  Mr.  Bland's  way  of 
repining  for  a  wife  and  a  hot  supper. 

"  He'll  wake  up  fast  enough  for  his  food.  Lovely  bone,"  he 
remarked  presently.  Nep  took  it  with  avidity,  and  made  for  the 
window. 

*'  No,  no,  old  fellow,  youHl  keep  in  bounds  to-night.  Be  off  to  the 
back  kitchen.  I  am  sorry  your  bone  is  not  high  enough  for  youi 
but  you  must  wait  till  morning  to  bury  it." 

And  Nep  retired  disconsolate. 

Monday  was  a  very  busy  day  ;  ghosts,  dogs,  and  mazed  young 
ladies  could  not  be  thought  of,  fur  a  gentleman  came  down  to  Ash- 
moor  to  give  a  technical  lecture  under  ihe  auspices  of  the  County 
Council— and  Mr.  Bland  was  busy  entertaining  him  and  many  of  the 
clergy  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  lecture  was  very  well  attended, 
and  old  Will  was  there,  shaking  his  white  locks  most  attentively. 

On  Tuesday  morning  he  came  up  to  the  Vicarage. 

Parson  (loq.) :  **  Well,  Will,  so  you  went  to  the  lecture  yesterday  ?  " 

Will:  '*  Ees,  zur,  a  ded  '^  (I  did.) 

P. :  "And  what  did  you  think  about  it?" 

IV.  :  "  Well,  zur,  I  dedn*t  ihcnk  about  it  at  all,  that  I  know  by." 

P, :  **  But  did  you  not  l^ant  anything  ?  " 

W,:  "Noa,  zur,  I  didn't  /ant  nothin'." 

P. :  "  But  what  did  the  lecturer  talk  about ;  did  he  speak  well  ?'* 

jr.:  "Au,  ees,  zur— the  man  spoked  very  well,  and  told  up  a 
mazin'  sight." 

P. .'  "  And  what  did  he  tell  about?  '* 

IV. :  "  Au,  well,  zur,  a  told  about  the  constituency  of  wattcr 
and  telled  about  hoxy  gin,  and  hider  gin.  But  there  !  zur— a  glass 
of  Old  Tom  is  gude  enough  for  me  !  " 

*'0h,  W^ill,  Will,  you  are  a  tru  Ceonservative,"  laughed  his  reve- 
rence, "but  perhaps  you  won't  object  to  some  lunch  and  a  glass  of 
beer  in  the  kitchen  at  this  early  hour?" 

Mr.  Blnnd  had  only  just  breakfasted.  Will  graciously  intimated 
that  he  entertained  no  particular  objection  to  lunch,  but  he  stood 
still  a  minute  and  shook  his  white  locks  about  his  broad  shoulders, 
in  their  green  velveteen,  as  winter  shakes  the  snow  over  the  ivied 
boss  of  some  sturdy  tower,  and  remarked  that  he  had  not  come  up  at 
that  hour  in  the  morning  to  discuss  any  sort  of  gin  nor  beer  naythur — 
but  he  had  matters  of  importance  to  comm*  Then,  with  a 

Kind  of  dolefi^l  exultation  in  \\\s  fpce,  he  bro! 
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*'  There,  zur,  I  told  'ce,  so  as  how  old  Madam  Crawibr* 
bound  to  die  before  the  year  was  out.  Old  cat !  her  went  oiT  sudden, 
at  six  this  morning,  and  the  next  to  follow  will  be  Tommy  Field,  you 
mark  my  word  1  You  didn't  meet  nothing  low  and  black  on  Friday 
as  you  corned  back-along  from  Torford  Church,  did  ce,  now  ?  " 

*'  Well— yes — now  you  remind  me,  something  did  pass  quickly  ii 
a  lane— a  stray  sheep-dog,  I  expect.'* 

"Ship-dug!"  cried  Will  incredulously.  *'Ded  you  zee  the 
head  of  un  ?  " 

"  See  his  head  ?  why,  il  was  too  dark  to  tell  head  from  tail." 

"  Ah-h-h— you  dedn't  see  hees  head,  for  why?  Bargis  is  a  black 
hell-hound,  with  no  head  belonging  tu  um,  and  he've  bin  about 
the  country  a  terrible  deal  uf  late.  There'll  be  a  sight  of  things 
happen  before  this  wick  be  gone  by.  Now,  zur,  cf  you  plaze, 
I'll  goo  and  drink  my  beer." 

**  Would  you  [prefer  cider*  or  arc  you  afraid  of  rheumatism  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Bland. 

**  Khcumatiz  ?  "  said  Will  contemptuously.  "  I  never  ails  that 
way.  Knowed  the  cure  for  years  before  you  w«s  appointed  to  these 
here  parish." 

"Ah  !  now  that  is  something  worth  knowing.  It  would  be  of 
great  use  to  your  neighbours  in  a  climate  like  this,"  and  Mr.  Bland 
jmlled  out  his  tablets  to  set  it  down,  expecting  a  list  of  herbs  whose 
local  names  might  escape  his  memory. 

*'  Why,  'tis  so  easy  as  sinning  ;  no  need  of  writing  up  a  sermon 
about  a  poor  twoad/' 

"  Poor  toad  ?  " 

"  Ees,  zur,  twoad  I  zed,  and  twoad  I  sticketh  tu.  First  time 
T  felt  a  tich  of  rheumatiz  I  went  down  along  to  Bloody  Pule 
where  there  was  a  gurt  fight  between  the  English  and  the  Danes 
— not  this  century  but  last — and  there  I  catched  so  fine  a  twoad  as 
iver  cude  see — a  gashly  gurt  wan  he  was,  sure  enough^but  mortial 
well  zet  up  for  a  twoad^  the  eyes  of  un  so  bright,  and  he  so  plum 
(stout)  as  any  old  squire.  There's  a  bi/tiful  prayer  bclongeth  to  a 
twoad." 

"  But  what  has  the  toad  got  to  do  with  rheumatism  ?"  broke  ia 
the  listener. 

**  Heverything,  sir;  you've  only  got  for  to  stick  ihiccy  twoad  upon 
a  thorn,  and  leave  un  bide.   And  that's  the  sure  cure  for  rheumatiz." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  were  brute  enough  to  do  such  a 
thing?" 

*'  I  slicked  t\val  v\\ax^  ^.\^Cl^.^^iv^tlS^  '^^^^ixv.V^v&A.Vi'^aastonet 
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Went  lu  look  at  un  five  days  later,  and  he  was  'live  and  looking  up  so 
piert  as  may  be  ;  and  I've  never  had  no  rheumatics  sence." 

"  It's  a  lucky  thing  for  you,  Will,  I  was  not  in  the  parish.  I  be- 
long to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Good- 
moming  ! " 

"  Fust  lime  ever  I  hcerd  a  twoad  were  a  hanimal,  and  the  gentry 
be  mostly  rna/ed  with  their  jirevaintions  of  twoads,  and  county 
councils,  and  hoxy  gin/*  grumbled  Will,  toddling  ofT  to  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Crawford's  funeral  was  fixed  for  tliree  o'clock  on  the  ensuing 
Saturday.  The  hour  struck  ;  Mr.  Bland  and  Will  waited  and  waited 
in  vain  :  no  funeral  neared  the  lych  gate.  At  last  a  breathless  mes- 
senger came  to  say  that  demons  were  holding  the  wheels  of  the 
fimeral  car,  and  no  efforts  of  horses  or  men  could  avail  to  stir  it. 
Would  the  parson  please  for  to  go  and  drive  away  the  devils  ? 

">Vhat  next!"  cried  Mr.  Bland.  *' I  can't  deal  in  humbug 
like  an  African  witch  doctor." 

"  Tis  your  dutay,  sir,"  cried  Will  severely,  "  to  take  a  gude  buke 
and  go  fore  a  bit  to  meet  the  funeral,  and  then  you  must  plaze  for 
tu  walk  backsefore,  radeing  upon  your  buke,  and  the  funeral  will 
follow  after  'ee.  I'll  fetch  along  the  buke  for  'cc,"  and  Will  rushed 
into  his  cottage  and  returned  with  a  Greek  Testament. 

A  curious  scene  met  Mr.  Bland's  eyes  when  he  reached  (he  spot 
where  the  hearse  was  aground. 

The  scared  horses  tugged  and  pulled  fitfully,  steaming  at  every 
pore,  while  the  attendants  and  mourners,  who  had  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  line  along  one  of  the  hedf^es,  stood  shivering  and  staring 
helplessly.  The  funeral  feathers  nodded  and  jerked  as  if  imps  were 
at  play  with  their  plumes. 

"Turn  the  wheels  here.  You  won't  help  matters  by  standing 
still,"  cried  Mr.  Bland  after  a  rapid  glance  at  the  scene, 

**  Us  have  turned  and  turned  till  us  be  weary,  but  'tisn't  no 
manner  of  use,"  retorted  one  of  them. 

*'  Plaice  for  tu  rade  upon  your  bukc,  sir,"  said  Will,  thrusting  the 
Testament  into  his  hand. 

The  parson  looked  attentively  at  the  horses.  A  young  one,  evi- 
dently only  lialf  broken,  was  trembling  violently,  his  fears  had  com- 
municated themselves  lo  the  others,  so  Ihat  all  four  had  come  to  a 
standstill. 

Shouting  and  whipping  had  served  only  to  augment  their  terrors. 

Before  opening  his   book,  Mr.  Bland  went  up   lo  liie  fretting, 

fuming  colt,  soothed  Ijim  a  little,  and  then  finding  his  place^  he^iv 
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in  Greek,  "\Miich  was  the  son  of  Noah,"  in  a  lone  which  so 
the  three-year-old,  new  to  his  work,  scared  by  the  slow  pace  h 
been  compelled  to  keep,  and  the  ghastly  burden  he  knew  was  bt 
him. 

*^  Come  along,  old  fellow;  I'll  take  care  that  nothing  hurts  yc 

The  reader  soon  became  aware  that  four  pairs  of  trustful 
and  four  pairs  of  pricked  ears  were  becoming  every  minute  qi 
as  he  read.     So,  keeping  just  in  front  of  the  horses*  noses,  that 
might  sec  him  in  spite  of  their  hideous  black  blinkers,  he  or<l 
the  men  to  turn  the  wheels  ;  they  turned  with  a  will 

The  blacks  stepped  out,  the  funeral  train  was  once  mol 
motion. 

"Tis  a  powerful  gudc  bukc,  very  powerful  'gainst  evil, 
thankful  youVc  a-druved  the  devils  from  the  wheels,  zur,"  mora 
old  Will. 

Mrs.  Crawford  was  laid  in  the  family  vault  without  further  let  oi 
drancc,  but  Will  shook  his  head  more  dolefully  than  ever,  and 
*•  fifty  coffins  nor  a  hundcr  vaults  would  never  hold  the  likes  of 
She  were  an  old  cat  if  ever  there  was  a  cat  in  the  world  j   and  I 
walk  o*  nights,  as  old  catzes  always  ded." 

And  in  this  belief  no  arguments  in  favour  of  charity  that 
Bland  brought  to  bear  could  shake  him. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  whole  village  was  in  a  ferment.  Stu 
versions  of  still  stranger  events  were  flying  from  mouth  to  m 
before  the  morning  ser\*ice. 

Will  was,  as  usual,  the  fountain-head  of  information  and  the 
of  the  country-side. 

It  seemed  that  late  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  had  been 
some  small  piece  of  dusting  in  the  church,  accompanied  by 
Tommy  Field,  when  he  saw  "  a  gurt  black  bird,  with  a  forky 
and  a  frill  round  the  neck  of  un,  to  pitch  upon  the  reading 
He  clapped   his  hands»  cried    'shoo,'   and  started  in   chase, 
bird  hopped  round  the  church  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
few  paces  in  front  of  him,  a  lukcin'  up  despcrt  devilish,  and  s 
the  old  Mrs.  Crawford,  with  a  train  to  her  gound  and  a  la< 
round  her  wicked  old  neck,  as  tu  pays." 

The  poor  little  Tommy  Field  gripped  on  to  his  hand  hard  ' 
fright,  but  came  along  with  him  round  the  church,  and  out  to 
door»  then   "the  gashly  gurt  bird  gived  a  gashly  gurt  croak, 
vanished  into  Mrs.  Crawford's  vault !"     Toor  little  Tommy  Fiel' 
on  his  face  in  a  Rl— aivd  ^\t^\w'\x. 
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Perhaps  another  time,  folks  who  had  not  seen  the  Xew  Year's 
visions  at  the  lych  gate  would  believe  them  as  had."  Will  further 
announced  that  there  was  no  doubt  old  Mrs.  Crawford  had  left  some 
evil  still  working  above-ground  ;  and  it  was  Mr.  liland's  duty  to 
find  out  what  it  was,  and  put  a  slop  to  it,  or  she  would  always  be 
**a-walking  and  a-scaring  of  folks  to  death.  Bargis  was  quite  bad 
enough,  rampaging  about  the  lanes  hevery  night,  nowadays." 

In  vain  Mr.  Bland,  fmding  his  story  crude  and  hard  of  digestion, 
tried  to  reason  with  him.  Tommy  Field  was  dead  beyond  dispute, 
but  lie  stoutly  maintained  that  epilepsy  would  have  carried  off  its 
victim,  (juite  independently  of  the  "  gashly  bird." 

Will,  as  spokesman  for  the  parish  in  general,  assured  him  that  it 
was  his  bounden  duly  *'  to  lay"  the  old  Mrs.  Crawford  in  the  sanae 
manner  as  he  had  quieted  the  horses,  by  reading  the  "gude  book" 
in  every  room  in  her  house,  and  along  the  road  from  Crawford  Hall 
to  the  church. 

Mr.  Bland  grew  indignant,  and  declared  *'  he  would  not  make 
such  an  exhibition  of  himself  to  please  all  the  old  women  in  Ashmoor 
and  Torford  together," 

Then  Mr,  William  Coblcy  lost  his  temper,  shook  his  white  locks 
about  like  a  ]>erfect  blizzard,  and  declared  oracularly  that  '*  parsons 
who  paid  no  heed  to  old  women  might  find  ihcy  been  the  death  of 
young  ones,  and  that  some  dogs  were  better  Christians  than  their 
roasters,  for  they'd  been  seen  to  carry  food  to  the  hungry  and  visit 
the  afflicted,  while  some  clergymen  only  cared  to  bide  at  home 
upon  the  fat  of  the  land." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  such  impertinence,  Cobley  ?  you  must 
be  taking  leave  of  your  senses  1 "  cried  Mr.  Bland,  too  vexed  to  see 
that  there  was  a  grain  of  meaning  underlying  the  old  man's  extraor- 
dinary speech. 

Will  shuffled  away,  mullering  to  himself  "  that  young  men  now- 
adays was  so  stuffed  up  with  book-learning,  they  were  good  for 
nothing  else,  but  mocked  at  the  counsels  of  their  elders.  His  own 
sister  had  seen  the  '  laying '  of  Lord  Ryll,  and  he  could  have  told 
parson  how  to  lay  Madam  Crawford  'proper,'  but  he  wouldn't  heed." 

The  only  effect  of  Will's  strictures  on  his  pastor's  mind  was  to 
recall  to  his  memory,  somewhat  irrelevantly  as  it  seemed,  the  sweet 
pleading  face  of  the  "  young  lady  to  Torford."  The  dragon  who 
guarded  her  was  earthly  and  substantial  enough  in  all  conscience;  he 
assured  himself  that  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Brown's  coarse  red  face  would 
be  quite  a  healthy  tonic  to  his  mind,  which  was  acquiring  a  melan- 
choly tinge  from  the  superstitious  atmosphete  s\MTQ\ycv^\v\^V\c5^. 
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He  would  certainly  walk  over  to  see  her,  inquire  for  her 
and,  if  possible,  obtain  an  interview  with  her. 

He  found  something  marvellously  exhilarating  in   the  walk 
Torford,  and  assured  himself  that  it  was  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
was  a  glorious  day— a  perfectly  glorious  day  ! 

When  he  reached  the  farm  the  place  seemed  unusually  stilL 
sound  of  pig,  dog,  or  poultry  in  the  yard,  or  low  of  cattle  from 
buildings.  Ncp,  who  had  been  getting  somewhat  self-asserting  in 
manners  of  late,  lay  down  outside  the  gate,  refusing  to  go  further* 

Mr.  Hland  glanced  up  at  the  windows  ;  they  told  their  own  sm 
the  blinds  were  down,  the  house  empty. 

He  walked  on  to  the  nearest  cottage,  and  was  there  infora 
that  "the  mazed  young  lady  had  a-been  taken  so  cruel  bad 
Monday  week,  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  been  forced  to  take  her  awaj^ 
a  doctor  in  London.     Her  hadn't  left  no  direction." 

Baffled  in  more  ways  than  one,  poor  Mr.  Bland  turned  hon 
wards  again ;  he  no  longer  felt  that  the  air  was  inspiriting;  the  Engli 
and  more  especially  the  Devonshire  climate,  he  stigmatised 
•*  beastly."  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  weatlier  was  cxtrem 
depresfiing. 

As  for  Nep,  the  dog  seemed  bewitched  ;  when  half-way  home 
darted  off  to  the  field  leading  in  the  direction  of  Crawford  Hi 
then  returning,  barked  and  tugged  at  his  master's  coat,  to  entice  fa 
in  the  same  direction  ;  but  he  was  sternly  ordered  to  "  heel,"  4 
promised  the  whip  before  long  if  he  persisted  in  such  unruly  wa 
as  sure  as  he  was  a  living  dog. 

Mr.  Bland's  troubles  with  the  supernatural  were  not  yet  ov 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  refresh  himself  with  a  cup  of  afternoon  ti 
Will  strutted  in,  *'justasif  he  were  the  archdeacon,"  thought  I 
exasperated  pastor. 

He  explained   that   he  appeared  as  a  **  deputation  **  from  I 
servants  at  Crawford  Hall,  who  besought  Mr.  Bland  to  go  over  th 
and  *'  lay  "  the  spirit  of  their  late  mistress.     *'  Deputation 
(anything  you  liked),"  thought  this  unlucky  Oxford  M.A-,  who, 
every  respect  matter  of  fact,  and  die  outcome  of  the  enlightened  ni 
teenth  century,  had  by  his  tact  with  horses  gained  himself  a  re 
tation  for  power  over  spirits,  and  was  firmly  believed  to  have 
power  of  casting  out  devils  and  quieting  ghosts  at  will  ! 

"The  cook  to  Crawford,  her  saith  to  me  :  Mr.  Cobley,  saith 
them  as  can  rade  upon  bukcs,  that  schulemissis  from   London 
make  no  head  not  uU  QM|g^^du  a  dale  more,  if  theym  mind' 
But  then,  Mr.   Co^^Ve^^^^Jlilv  <^\ii  ^-^t^  '^^i'Ma.ti^  hut 
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local  demons,  you  sec.  But,  tell  'ec  what  'tes,  zur  ;  they  mnids  'ill 
niver  bide  to  the  Hall  till  the  old  madam's  son  comcth  home  from 
Hindia,  for  madam  a-walking  the  house,  and  Bargis  a  yjpping  an' 
yowling  hcver>'  right  houtside,  be  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
a- bear." 

"You  told  me  Bargis  was  a  dog  without  a  head»  didn't  you?" 

*'  Ees,  zur,  a  ded." 

"Then  how  on  earth  can  he  contrive  to  howl  ?    Tell  me  that." 

"  Divil  knoweth,  as  made  un,"  quoth  Will,  impressively. 

"  Vou  can  tell  the  servants  that  T  will  go  over  to  the  Hall  and 
have  a  rat-hunt,  to-morrow.    That  will  stop  the  noises,  I  expect." 

Will  departed  grumbling. 


'*  Rats,  Nep,old  man ;  come  along,  you  shall  have  a  good  turn  at 
them,"  siiid  master  to  dog  next  day,  as  they  ncared  Crawford  Hall 
on  their  mundane  errand. 

"  Bless  (he  dog,  he  seems  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  with 
delight.'* 

Nop  had  entirely  departed  from  his  usual  serene  gravity  of 
manner  ;  he  ran  round  his  master,  jumped,  barked,  and  generally 
conducted  himself  more  like  a  puppy  than  a  retriever  of  his  years 
and  position.  Rats  did  not  seem  abundant  at  the  Hall,  and  they  had 
but  poor  sport,  until  Nep  stopped  and  scratched  at  a  red  door,  which 
opened  outward  from  a  shut  dark  staircase.  Then  he  bolted  up 
the  stair  and  sniffed  frantically  under  another  door,  Mr.  Bland 
followed. 

The  footman,  who  had  been  his  assiduous  ally  hitherto,  came  to  a 
dead  standstill  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"Better  not  venture  there,  sir,  'tis  where  all  the  noises  come 
from." 

"Then  depend  upon  It  there's  a  rat's  nest ;  my  dog  knows  it; 
just  look  at  him."  Nep  was  making  redoubled  efforts  to  get  in.  Mr. 
Bland  turned  the  handle,  but  the  door  did  not  open  ;  then  he 
stooped  down  and  examined  the  lock;  he  perceived  that  there  was 
a  key  on  the  inside,  and  at  the  same  time  heard  muffled  footsteps, 
made  by  heavier  bodies  than  rats.  Thereupon  he  withdrew  from  the 
door,  remarking  nonchalantly  that  they  might  as  well  go  further  on, 
the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle,  and  calling  off  Nep,  who  obeyed 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  every  pretest  a  dog  was  capable  of 
making. 

Anived  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  Mr.  Bland  shut  the  red  dooT, 
and  calling  one  of  the  boys  in  aUen4wvct>  ^^n^  Vvro.  ^  ^^vw^^ 
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and  bid  him  run  and  fetch  the  Ashmoor  policen:ian,  without  spei 
to  a  soul,  and  the  gift  should  be  doubled  ;  then  he  took  the 
man  aside,  feeling  sure  from  the  man's  face  that  he  was  irustwo 

"  I  am  going  to  prise  open  that  door,  and  I  shall  require  y< 
help  me  ;  send  the  rest  about  their  business — to  the  ricks,  or  s( 
where — I  don't  want  a  crowd  at  my  heels — and  the  minute  you 
got  rid  of  them  come  back  to  me." 

As  soon  as  the  man  had  carried  out  his  instructions  he  retin 
and  at  the  obstinate  door  the  two  began  to  work ;  there  wer4 
muffled  footsteps  this  lime,  Nep  squatted  outside  on  his  hauro 
whining  and  shivering  with  anxiety,  his  whole  body  quivering  witfl 
citement,  and  as  the  door  gave  way  be  was  the  first  to  push 
the  room. 

Mr.  Bland  quickly  followed,  expecting  he  knew  not  whaL 
saw  '*  the  mazed  young  lady,"  leaning  back  as  while  as  a  ghost, 
common  wooden  chair  and  Nep  energetically  licking  her  hands* 

To  explain  the  situation  in  a  few  words,  Miss  Crawford  ha< 
her  father's  death,  been  left  in  charge  of  "old  Madam  CrawfordJ 
uncle's  widow.  The  young  lady  inherited  the  property,  but  then 
been  a  hope  in  the  niind  both  of  her  father  during  his  lifetime^ 
of  her  aunt  for  some  time  after  his  death,  ihai  she  might  evcnj] 
marry  her  cousin  Theobald — Madam  Crawford's  only  son. 

This  hope  was  frustrated  when  his  mother  received  the  newS 
he  had  married  out  in  India. 

Her  disappointment  was  intense,  and  took  the  not  uncoai 
form  of  strong  hatred  to  the  girl,  whom  she  now  considered  sb 
as  a  barrier  between  her  son  and  the  estate.  From  disliking 
she  began  to  seek  in  Miss  Crawford  herself  some  grounds  to  jt 
her  dislike  ;  and  soon  decided  that  the  girl  was  eccentric,  and 
other  people  (as,  thank  Heaven,  we  all  are,  more  or  less  !). 

Finally  she  persuaded  herself  that  her  niece's  singularity  amo 
to  slight  derangement  of  intellect,  and  she  procured  the  servi 
one  Mrs.  Brown,  from  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  companion  and  prot 
to  the  highly  sensitive,  dclicate-mindcd  lady,  whose  objection 
person  thus  thrust  upon  her  was  thought  another  symptom  of  mi 
aberration. 

By  degrees  it  became  evident  to  Mrs.  Crawford  that  '*  Dear 
was  quite  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  her  station.     A  quiet  life, 
strict  surveillance,  was  the  only  thing  possible  for  her.  She  shod 
well  looked  afiei,  not  k^^^of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  by  the 
IfiDt  Mis,  Blown,  ani^^Hhli^^^  ^^^n^^  v^Wns.  Cawford 
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Mrs.  Brown  hnd  been  much  alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences 
of  her  charge's  visit  to  Torford  Church,  and  had  removed  her  ihe  same 
night  into  the  safe  keeping  of  her  aunt.  On  her  arrival  at  the  Hall 
she  was  placed  in  a  room  supposed  to  be  haunted  ;  the  servants 
complained  loudly  of  "  noises,"  but  did  not  care  to  explore  it. 

From  this  room,  as  in  many  Devonshire  houses,  you  could  step 
from  the  upstairs  window  on  to  a  little  hill  behind  the  house.  No 
other  windows  or  doors  opened  on  iL  From  this  opening  Mrs.  Brown 
made  her  escape. 

It  had  been  her  intention  to  have  kept  her  prisoner  there  until 
Theobald  Crawford's  return,  and  there  to  have  blackmailed  him  for 
her  care  of  his  interests. 

The  parson's  rat-hunt  had  frustrated  all  her  plans. 

As  for  Nep,  he  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  mazed  young  lady, 
and  spent  half  his  time,  when  she  was  at  the  Barton,  in  dodging  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  carrying  her  his  choicest  bones,  with  well-meant  though 
misplaced  devotion. 

"  Bargis,"  whom  Mr.  Bland  met  in  the  lane,  had  been  Nep  flying 
guiltily  homewards.  He  had  pushed  up  the  latch  of  the  dining-room 
window  with  his  paw,  but  never  thought  of  pushing  it  down  again. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  *'  mazed  young  lady  "  proved, 
according  to  Mr.  Bland's  own  verdict  on  first  seeing  her,  to  be  "as 
sane  as  he  was." 

The  old  vicar  died  at  Mentone,  and  the  "  local  demons  "  succeeded 
him  as  parson,  and  in  course  of  time  became  also  squar'son  on  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Crawford  of  Crawford  Hall. 

Will  made  a  strange  burial  of  three  brass  nails,  nine  needles,  and 
a  horse-shoe,  under  the  window  of  Ashmoor  Church,  on  their  wedding 
evening,  whereby  he  fell  he  had  secured  for  them  unclouded  happiness 
in  the  future. 

Anyone  who  had  cared  to  dig  would  have  found  the  whole 
gutter  full  of  charms,  nearly  all  in  threes,  or  multiples  of  three. 

Nep  was  called  **  Bargis  "  to  the  end  of  his  days,  but  not  from 
want  of  head.  He  accepted  the  title,  as  he  did  everything,  with  an 
air  of  perfect  urbanity  and  distinction. 

SVBEL  MAXWELL. 
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BIRDS  OF  A  SEA  MARSH. 


I  KNOW  a  spot  where  the  cliffs  fall  and  the  sea  rolls  in  along 
shore,  where  the  vessels  drop  their  pilots  and  sail  forth  upon  1 
wide  AUanlic.     Softly  the  fringe  of  the  deep  that  covers  the  earl 
foundations  as  with  a  garment  rests  upon  the  shingle ;  the  ripp 
sighing  as  they  go,  creep  up  towards  the  low-lying  fields.     The  i 
lies  far,  far  along,  and  the  grass  grows  over  endless  flats,  standing 
twilight  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  cobbles  that  divides  them;  it  is  hi 
to  tell  wiiich  is  which.     Undercurrents  stir  the  face  of  the  deep,  a 
clouds  go  by  and  dapple  it  with  purple  and  blue,  and  here  and  th 
shoals  lie  dark  beneath,  and  wavelets  rise  and  catch  gleams  of  lii 
the  young  winds  of  summer  rufile  the  waters  as  they  come  in  to  p 
in  the  fields.      Water-channels  run  across  the  grassi  and  lines 
tender  blue  and  grey,  beds  of  rushes  and  flags,  follow  their  coiu 
small  hilloeks  make  light  and  shade,  tussocks  and  hummocks  of  ra 
growth  come  up  in  patches,  and  cloud  shadows  fall  here  too  ;  | 
grass  is  broken  and  coloured  and  shaded  like  the  water.     On  the 
hand  the  water  spreads  till  it  reaches  a  solid  bank  of  clouds  ;  on 
other  the  grass  runs  out  to  the  foot  of  shadowy  downs.     It  is  weh 
this  twofold  waste  ;  it  has  thoughts  and  fancies  of  its  own,  its  oi 
joys  and  griefs,  its  own  laics  to  tell  and  songs  to  sing  ;  its  songs 
murmured  low,  and  its  tales  are  such  as  wring  the  heart  j  they  tell 
the  strife  of  waters  and  the  war  of  winds  when  man's  strength  is  va 
and  human  life  goes  out  like  the  fiamc  of  a  candle  in  the  bla] 
It  is  sad,  this  wide  wide  waste ;  yet  an  indescribable  charm  dwells  hei 
vaguCj  indcfmite^  changing  willi  shifting  lights,  varying  with  sun  ai 
wind  and  rain  as  they  come  and  go.    A  poet's  words  could  ban 
draw  the  [Jtcturc,  nor  the  artist's  brush  catch  the  fleeting  colour 
the  beauty  incfliable  that  comes  with  the  sunset,  the  joy  that  gle. 
when  daylight  runs  in  on  the  silver  watercourses,  or  the  mystery  t 
rests  on  the  quiet  line  of  sea  horizon  and  in  the  mists  of  distaij 
grasslands. 

Scattered  farms  lie  a  i^-^  miles  apart,  lonely  and  poor,  struggli: 
against  the  winds  l\\&\^B|^he  ^lain,  drowned  every  twenty  y 
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or  so  by  an  inrush  of  the  sea  when  it  surmounts  the  slight  banier 
of  pebble  and  flows  on,  on,  on,  without  let  or  hindrance,  for  miles 
and  miles  and  miles.  Yonder  in  that  low  cottage  lives  a  woman  who 
remembers  the  last  flood.  It  came,  she  says,  because  the  sluice- 
gales,  which  let  the  water  of  the  ditch  drip  slowly  into  the  canal, 
broke,  and  the  sea  found  it  out  and  ran  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
in  between  its  high  banks.  She  points  lo  the  stream  bridged  at  her 
gale  by  a  narrow  plank,  and  tells  how  tlie  thread  of  water  rose  in  a 
few  moments  to  a  roaring  torrent  and  then  swiftly  the  sea  ran  foam- 
ing over  the  plain.  "  Twere  soon  come  and  'twere  soon  gone,"  but 
roofless  rotting  huts  still  show  sign  of  the  havoc  it  wrought. 

It  looks  harmless  enough,  this  ditch  where  the  swallows  are 
hawking  for  water-flies  and  the  yellow-hammer  sits  and  sings,  and 
the  branching  reeds  grow  stiflly  hke  designs  on  a  Japanese  fan.  These 
reeds  grow  thick  and  crowded,  and  here  an  alder  bush  and  there  a 
willow,  but  the  fragrant  peppermint,  the  forget-me-not,  the  tall 
**  highland  laddies,"  may  not  creep  up  from  the  canal,  for  the  ditch 
has  a  strong  flavour  of  s:ilt  that  few  [ilants  like. 

Trees  here  suffer  as  much  as  farms.  Their  wind-blown  limbs  are 
tortured  and  twisted,  their  heads  arc  all  bowed  one  way,  their  growth 
is  stunted;  all  the  cliararter  is  beaten  out  of  iliem  by  the  pitiless 
lashing  of  the  wind,  their  spirit  is  broken.  Oak  and  ash  and  thorn, 
they  are  mere  brushmarks  in  the  distance,  and  near  at  hand  they  are 
stunted  and  dwarfed.  Tree-loving  birds  do  not  make  their  home 
here  but  pass  on  to  the  upland  woods  beyond,  where  the  trees  are 
wide  and  sheltering  and  cast  a  gracious  shade  ;  nevertheless  they 
are  not  missed,  for  the  marshes  have  a  fulness  of  bird-life  of  their 
own  that  is  very  remarkable. 

In  summer  the  wheatears  in  hundreds  make  merry  over  the  grass, 
showing  the  brilliant  white  patch  that  marks  them  clearly  among 
other  little  brown  birds  in  their  restless  fluttering,  and  call  cheer- 
fully from  their  perch  on  the  old-time  wattled  hurdles  or  the  new- 
fangled barbed  wires  that  meet  hero.  Red-backed  shrikes  come  here 
in  most  unusual  numbers  and  hang  their  larders  in  the  thorn  trees  ;  I 
have  seen  no  fewer  than  seven  at  a  time  dodging  ahead  of  my  tres- 
passing footsteps  as  I  trod  their  preserves  by  a  thorny  hedge.  The 
pale  gold  head  of  the  yellow-hammer  shines  out  from  the  banks  of 
each  dyke,  and  its  own  little  tune  is  heard  from  every  clump  of 
wiUow  ;  *'a  litUe  bit  of  bread  and  no  cheese,"  "a  very  Uule  bit  of 
bread  and  no  cheese,''  it  sings  again,  and  again,  and  again  ;  the  "  no  " 
is  on  a  high  note  and  drops  to  "  cheese"  ;  there  could  be  no  mistak- 
ing this  song,  even  were  the  singer  less  conspicuous.    Now  and  ^.hco^ 
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by  one  of  the  ponds  where  the  water  is  half  salt  and  the  curious 
rushes  grow  whose  flower  is  like  a  tuft  of  pine  cones,  the  beautiful 
purple  sandpiper  slips  out  of  the  grass  and  goes  floating  over  the 
water,  flapping  its  well-shaped  wings  as  it  goes.  Herons  fly  overhead 
with  their  long  legs  dangling  behind;  they  come  from  many  miles 
away,  from  where  the  steep  clifls  of  Hastings  begin  to  rise  out  of 
Sight  from  here.  Black-headed  gulls  come  from  a  breeding  colony 
in  some  pits  near  the  point.  Ducks  pass  across  the  sky  overhead  in 
the  well-kept  wedge  formation  in  which  they  always  make  their 
journeys.  Swallows  skim  over  the  pools,  ten,  twenty,  thirty  threading 
the  intricate  figures  of  a  mazy  dance  ;  it  makes  one  dizzy  to  watch 
them  ;  they  have  come  down  from  the  church-towers  on  the 
hills,  and  from  the  light-towers  the  Romans  built  when  the  sea 
flowed  in  to  the  foot  of  the  downs,  and  galleys  sailed  over  the 
marshes  here  just  as  they  did  at  Pevensey  and  many  other  flat 
stretches  where  land  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  I^rks 
rise  singing,  and,  falling,  hide  in  the  grass.  Rooks  assemble  daily 
in  the  fields,  starlings  come  chuckling  and  settle  in  black  [matches 
near  the  farmsteads,  and  sometimes  a  pair  of  crows  come  seek- 
ing solitude,  but  the  birds  are  too  many  here  to  please  them. 
Travellers'  tales  of  the  bird-life  of  the  marshes  are  no  myths,  and 
the  unsociable  black  crows,  who  belong  to  a  family  where  a  taste 
for  such  low-lying  wastes  is  hercditarj',  find  this  to  their  cost. 
The  sparrows  alone  would  overpopulate  any  other  bird-haunts,  but 
food  seems  unUmitcd  here,  and  after  all  that  is  the  one  problem  of 
animal  life.  No  wander  the  hawks  and  the  owls  come  this  way  t 
Four  handsome  falcons  may  be  seen  hawking — the  kestrel,  the 
sparrow-hawk,  the  rarer  hobby,  and  the  scarce  peregrine  falcon. 
The  latter  has  an  eyrie  not  very  far  ofl"  where  it  has  bred  regularly 
for  many  many  years,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  discovered,  and 
this  year  thirteen  of  the  young  peregrines  were  taken.  When  will 
the  labours  of  our  birds  of  prey  be  fully  appreciated  and  their 
importance  recognised?  They  are  shot,  trapped,  poisoned,  and  the 
lesser  birds  and  the  smaller  beasts  multiply  apace,  and  steal  the  grain, 
and  mow  down  the  springing  grass-fields  ;  owl  and  falcon  and  harrier 
are  persecuted,  some  lo  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  the  results  are 
such  plagues  of  voles  and  mice  as  that  which  ravages  the  southern 
farms  of  Scotland  to-day,  and  great  losses  of  grain  which  the 
sparrows  in  unwarrantable  numbers  take  from  the  fields  of  standing 
wheat.  At  night  when  the  falcon  sleeps  the  barn  owls  come  out  lo 
the  marsh  for  mice  and  frogs  and  lizards,  Kentish  folk  call  these 
"white  owls,"  but  they  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  ihc  real 
white  owlj  the  "snowy  owl"  of  polar  regions. 
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These  are  the  birds  of  summer  when  the  marsh  is  dry,  and  only 
the  horsetails  springing  here  and  there  tell  of  the  waters  that  lie 
long  in  winter.  Strange  old-world  weed,  out  of  dale  and  out  of 
fashion  altogether  among  the  pink  flowers  of  the  mallow,  the  yellow 
bedstraw,  and  the  clumps  of  blue  bugle.  Strange  primeval  plant, 
growing  primly  still  in  its  antediluvian  way,  out  of  touch  with  the 
free  and  easy  growths  of  this  era  ;  the  only  living  link  in  any  country 
with  the  fossil  flora  of  the  most  remote  geological  periods  ;  the  one 
relic  of  another  world  which  gre»e  where  ours  grows  to-day  ;  left 
alone,  asbolutely  alone,  to  face  a  new  order  of  plants,  of  animals,  ■ 
may  be  of  men,  who  knows?  The  theologian  has  his  theories,  the 
geologist  thinks  he  can  tell,  but  only  the  horsetail  really  knows  the 
story  of  prehistoric  man. 

The  latter-day  flowers  grow   beside   the   ancient   horsetails  in 
summer,  and  the  birds  come  and  go,  but  the  more  characteristic  bird- 
life  of  the  marshes  is  seen  in  winter.      In  the  autumn,  when  the 
swallows  and  the  wheatears  follow  the  sun  southwards,  the  birds  that 
we  associate  with  damp  lowlands  and  wave-washed  strands,  the  birds 
we  rarely  see  except  during  their  winter  visit  to  our  shores,  migrate 
from  the  countries  bordering  on   the  .Arctic  Circle,   and   from  the 
mountains  and  moors  of  North  Britain,  to  find  food  and  shelter  m 
this  elysium.     Flocks  of  dunlin  come  from  Scotch  hillsides,  where 
the  ptarmigan  wears  its  white  feathers  in  the  snow.  Trim  little  birds, 
brisk  and  active  and  quite  at  home  on  the  marsh,  though  in  summer 
they   dwell   on   the  high   uplands.      Flocks   of  starlings   from  the 
chimney-tops  of  our  towns  ;  flights  oi  thrushes  from  the  fields,  and 
finches  from  the  hedgeroH-s  ;  wi/d-duck  and  water-fowl  oi  ^"""^^^  ^  ^ 
from  our  inland  waters  ;  wild-geese  and  swans  ;  these  are  the  ^^'^^^.^H 
visitors  from  overland,  but  they,  though  many,  are  in  the  r^  y^ 

It  is  the  great  migrations  of  arcric  birds  and  the  wild  sea->  ^^^  ^x 
are  driven  hither  by  stress  of  weather  that  make  the  sea-ni  ^^^^^^^ 
interesting  to  the  ornithologist  \x\  the  winter  months.  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
of  sea-birds  are  blown  in  during  storms  from  the  further  sc  '^^  ^^^• 
as  gulls  of  many  kinds  from  the  nearer  waters,  many  haii  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
starvarion,  mere  skeletons.  It  is  the  old  birds  that  sufler  ^^^  ^^ 
'he  buffetings  of  storr^s  and  from  lack  oi  food;  the  strugS  ^^^  1.^ 
IS  hard  among  the  birds  who  live  together  in  large  ilocK  ,  ^^ 

often  the  old  ones  fail  to  get  a  livelihood.      Migration  JS      ^^   a     ^1 
chapter  in   rhe  story  of  the  solan-geese,   for  the  ''^"^^"J'^^ea  J^^ 
«f  gannets   that  come  south  are  mainly  composed  oi  ^S^^      ^  ^      V^ 
who  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  both  ends  meet  in  ^^^^^^-  ^ 
North  seas  where  they  have  left  their  younger  brethren.      ^ 
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these  come  to  tlie  marsh,  and  on  the  wings  of  the  storm  true  seaCi 
birds  arc  bronght  in.  These  do  not  love  to  be  on  shore,  exi 
during  the  short  season,  when  ihey  congregate  for  breeding  purpa 
"  Any  port  in  a  storm,"  so  the  sea-fowl  come  to  flat  shores  in  wini 
but  when  they  seek  terra frma  of  their  own  sweet  will,  the  birdi 
the  wild  wave  choose  sleep  crags  of  sea-girt  rork  and  dirry  heig 
at  the  foot  of  which  ocean  waters  lie  dark  and  deep,  and  not  SI 
spots  as  this.  Puffins,  guillemots,  kittiwakes,  and  razorbills  cd 
shelter  here  when  winds  arc  very  contrary  out  at  sea.  One  year,  w 
a  ship  laden  with  petroleum  went  to  pieces  on  the  shore,  five  milo 
the  west,  immense  numbers  of  razorbills,  the  only  living  represea 
lives  of  the  renovmed  great  auk,  were  washed  up,  some  dead  I 
some  quite  helpless  from  the  weight  of  oil  which  had  soaked  into  tl 
feathers.     Water  may  roll  off  a  ducVs  back,  but  not  oil. 

Of  the  arctic  birds  it  is  mostly  water-fowl  that  come  here,  B 
waders  and  divers,  tern  and  geese  and  ducks  of  many  kinds  from  1 
Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  and  the  Outer  Hebrides,  from  GreenU 
and  Iceland,  from  all  the  northern  borders  of  Scandinavian  countr 
Irom  Nova  Zembla  and  Siberia.  In  that  great  home  of  water-bil 
the  Pctchora  district,  strange  sights  are  seen  when  the  geese  a 
ducks  start  off  on  their  winter  migrations.  They  gather  like  a  gf 
army,  and  regiment  after  regiment  passes  down  the  rivers  a 
streams,  the  birds  marching  steadily  in  serried  ranks,  the  sight 
which  is  as  comic  as  it  is  surprising.  For  the  water-fowl  do  i 
travel  in  long  swift  flights  like  the  land  birds,  but  marching  t| 
by  day  and  flying  b)'  night,  follow  straitly  the  direction  of  I 
watercourses  that  He  on  their  way.  The  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,  sh 
drake,  and  sometimes  even  the  rare  king-duck,  merganser,  and  8m< 
are  all  seen  at  their  best  during  their  visit  to  us  ;  for,  unlike  nea 
all  other  bird  families,  the  ducks  of  all  lands  and  tribes  wear  th 
finest  liveries  in  the  winter,  and  when  they  come  to  our  sea  marsl 
they  are  dressed  in  the  finest  of  fine  feathers.  Hooded  crows  col 
hither  from  the  wooded  shores  of  Norway  in  large  numbers — "  d 
crows  "  is  the  local  name  for  them — and  a  small  local  industry  yea 
thrives  in  the  making  and  selling  of  hats  and  muffs  made  of  th 
skins,  on  the  pattern  of  the  once  popular  sea-gull  millinery,  n< 
fortunately  in  a  measure  prohibited.  With  the  grey  crows  coa 
large  migrations  of  sweet-voiced  redwings,  and  of  the  fieldfares,  w 
alone  of  the  musical  family  to  which  they  belong,  cannot  sing,        i 

I'he  great  numbers  of  sand-loving  birds  who  fly  from  the  icebota 
rivers  and  shores  of  polar  regions  do  noMMDM  to  the  marshes,  foi 
barrier  of  loosely-piled  cobbles  lies  b^|^^^^^  and  water  here  ; 
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is  where  dead  gold  sands  stretch  far  out  to  the  waves  at  ebb-tide  and 
the  sunset  colours  stain  the  water  in  shallow  pools,  where  wind-blown 
and  wave-washed  atoms  drift  up  to  be  caught  by  the  land-winning 
grass,  the  sea-sand  marram,  that  the  sanderlings  and  godwits  and 
turnstones  settle  when  they  arrive,  where  the  oyster-catcher  keeps 
open  house  and  the  ringed  plover  is  a  fellow-guest. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  bird-life  to  be  seen  on  the  marshes. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  first  marsh  flowers  catch  the  eye  of  the  bird 
refugees  and  celandine  and  daisy  bring  to  their  mind  some  vague 
remembrance  of  the  richly-flowered  meads  of  their  own  short 
summer,  their  thoughts  turn  homeward,  and  they  take  wing  to 
return.  By  the  time  the  reeds  in  the  marsh  ditches  are  as  tenderly 
green  as  the  ice-floes  of  the  North  and  the  forget-me-not  is  blue  as 
the  streams  that  run  wider  and  wider  through  fields  of  ice,  the 
winter  migrants  who  found  broad  sanctuary  here  are  on  their  way 
home  again,  and  our  migrant  singers  are  returning  to  us.  All  along 
the  south  coast  the  travelling  birds  land  in  spring.  Vast  numbers  of 
nightingales,  blackcap's,  warblers,  winchats,  wheaiears,  cuckoos,  wry- 
necks, chiflchafls,  redstarts,  white  throats,  corncrakes,  turtle-doves, 
and  other  migratory  birds  alight  in  flocks  all  through  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  Some  of  these  are  bound  for  districts  east,  and  west, 
north,  and  south  of  our  own  land  ;  some  are  on  their  way  to  homes 
further  afield  and  have  another  long  journey  overland,  another  of 
those  sea  passages  so  dangerous  to  little  frail  birds,  still  before  them  ere 
they  reach  their  fatherland  in  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  or  regions  still  further  distant,  for  each  bird  returns  always 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  born  and  bred.  When  these  little  travellers 
began  to  sing  they  turned  homewards,  and  during  their  brief  halt  by 
the  way  the  marsh  is  musical  with  bird  song,  particularly  when  the 
first  flocks  of  nightingales  arrive,  for  they  are  composed  entirely  of 
cock-birds,  who  sing  their  very  best  to  guide  the  hens  to  their 
whereabouts.  Of  all  the  travelling  birds,  only  the  swallows  never 
tarry ;  with  one  long  flight  they  go  straight  from  point  to  point  ;  any 
we  may  see  among  the  birds  of  passage  who  dally  here  are  those  who 
belong  to  the  neighbourhood;  swallow,  and  swift,  and  martin  know 
no  half-way  house  high  up  on  their  swift  fly-line. 

When  winter  comes  over  the  brow  of  the  hills  few  birds  stay  there 
to  brave  its  blasts  ;  when  the  berries  are  eaten  and  the  acorns  spent 
even  the  jays  desert  the  woods,  but  in  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
winter,  there  always  are  birds  on  this  marsh  by  the  sea. 

K.    A,    FUICHER. 
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KING  LEAR''  AT  THE  LYCEUx 


WHEN  I  rashly  undertook  (in  the  last  number  ol 
Geniieman^s  STa^azinf)  to  compare  Mr.  Irving's  Leaf 
that  of  some  other  notable  actors  I  had  seen  in  the  part,  I  was  h 
aware  of  the  scope  of  my  self-imposed  task.  Mr.  Irving  is  so  en 
different  in  some  vital  particulars  from  all  these  others — so  m 
and  solitary  both  in  his  methods  and  his  execution — that  cv 
superficial  comparison  would  be  a  work  of  well  nigh  endless  and  a 
scopic  labour.  Nor,  on  reconsideration,  does  such  labour  sea 
promise  any  really  instructive  results.  The  better  plan  would  cert 
be  to  judge  Mr,  Ir\'ing  solely  on  his  own  merits,  without  refereal 
predecessors,  illustrious  or  otherwise  ;  to  measure  him  frankly, 
reverently  by  Shakespearean  requirements  ;  to  see  wherein  he  fi 
and  wherein  he  may  possibly  fall  short  of,  the  inexorable  demani 
the  text.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  a  longer  time 
been  at  my  disposal  for  this  duty.  It  is  not  altogether  consii 
with  the  leisurely  and  thoughtful  criticism  which  a  monthly  perioi 
suggests  to  be  formulating  a  decisive  and  final  judgment  almoi 
soon  as  the  curtain  has  dropped  on  the  first  necessarily  some 
immature  performance.  There  is  about  a  Lyceum  prtmun  a  co 
electrically  over-charged  atmosphere— an  indefinable  enihusiaa 
personal  regard — which  is  rather  apt  to  take  one*s  independl 
captive,  and  drag  it  in  chains  in  the  procession  of  a  popular  triua 
On  the  other  hand,  that  first  essay,  regarded  as  a  work  of  art, 
rarely  the  smoothness,  the  abandon  of  movement,  and  the  dexte 
concealment  of  unsightly  gaps,  which  come  as  the  result  of  perfe 
practice  and  acquired  self-control.  When  a  great  play  has 
running  for  a  fortnight,  both  audiences  and  actors  have  a  much  cU 
and  corrccter  appreciation  of  its  proportion.  I  have  no  doubt  % 
ever,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Irving,  by  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  p 
will  have  rubbed  off  some  of  thc^Bjj^rities  and  softened  some  o 
crudities  which  marred  his  '*lf  ^^the  opening  week  of  the 
duction,  l>efore  his  footholds  y^  ^"^  ^^'^  K'^P  of  cmq 

unerring;  and  will  have  qut^^^K      fetion  where  it  showed  & 
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position  to  halt  by  excess  of  conscientious  eflbrt  The  exigencies  of 
publication  compel  me,  however,  to  ignore  these  probable  improve- 
ments, and  to  deal  with  the  performance  as  I  saw  it  on  the  memorable 
ni><ht  of  November  lo. 

In  all  likelihood  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  that  audience,  or  of  any 
subsequent  audience,  ever  saw  "Lear "acted  before  under  any  sort 
of  conditions.  The  other  four-fifths  are,  therefore,  not  troubled  by 
comparative  criticism  obtruding  itself  as  an  alloy  to  their  enjoyment. 
Ten  years  or  more  have  passed  since  Edwin  Booth  played  Lear 
in  London  ;  and,  unless  1  am  greatly  mistaken,  two  of  the  best 
Lears  of  their  day —Charles  Dillon  and  Charles  Calvert— never 
played  the  character  in  London  at  all.  This  is  distinctly  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Irving.  First  impressions  count  for  a  good  deal,  even  with 
people  of  more  than  ordinary  taste  and  culture.  It  cannot  biit  be 
an  advantaf^e  to  the  actor  to  face  audiences  who  for  the  most  part 
have  no  old  and  cherished  memories  holding  them  in  bondage,  no 
Stored-up  ideals  by  which  they  incessantly  swear.  He  is  able,  in  such 
case,  the  more  easily  to  mould  them  to  his  own  purpose  ;  he  has  not 
to  melt  the  ice  of  already  crystallised  conceptions  before  he  begins 
to  boil  the  water  of  their  admiration.  With  the  recollections  of 
several  Lears  thick  upon  me — one  at  least  of  which  lives  in  vivid 
freshness  as  an  evcr-to-be-remembered  picture — I  ask  myself  the 
question,  Is  Mr,  Irving's  greater  or  is  it  less  than  the  best  of  these? 
Does  his  performance,  taken  as  a  whole,  stand  out  with  the  distinct 
and  unchallengeable  mark  of  superiority,  or  has  the  impression  it 
creates  to  strive  for  the  mastery  with  other  and  earlier  impressions  ? 

Before  I  attempt  lo  indicate,  necessarily  in  a  somewhat  hurried 
and  perfunctory  sort  of  way,  what  was  the  measure  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  unquestionably  striking  and  most  worthy  performance, 
let  me  say  one  word  about  the  general  production.  Mr,  Irving's 
stage  edition  is  such  a  condensation  as  must  win  unanimous  approval 
The  tragedy  would  not  bear  verbatim  representation  r  primarily, 
because  it  would  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  most  robust  devotee  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  because  there  are  passages  and  incidents 
no  longer  suitable  for  mixed  audiences  of  refined  tastes.  A  '^  Bowd- 
lerized" Shakespeiire  is  not  a  thing  which  any  of  the  poet's  vast 
legion  of  worshippers  can  profess  lo  admire,  but  if  the  limitations  of 
time  require  that  a  play  should  be  shortened,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  beauties  should  be  expunged  and  the  coarsenesses  of  a 
former  age  retained  to  offend  the  ear  and  jar  upon  the  sense  of 
propriety.  There  are  very  few  passages  cut  out  of  **  Lear  "  that  one 
could  have  any  ardent  desire  lo  see  restored  ;  and  although  the  part 
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of  the  I'ool  suffers  somewhat  in  the  process  of  compression,  it  ca 
be  said  that  the  knife  has  been  injudiciously  applied.      The 
result  is  that  we  have  an  acting  version  which  is  certainly  as  praC 
and  most  likely  as  loyal,  as  any  acting  version  possibly  coul 
'•  I^ar  "  itself  is  a  most  difticult  play  for  the  stage,  on  account 
disconnected  and  at  limes  jerky  arrangement.     No  amount  of 
editorship  or  stage  management  can  remove  this  disadvantage  ; 
densalion,  indeed,  as  in  the  present  case,  helps  to  increase  it. 
has  to  be  familiar  with  the  complete  *'  Lear  "  in  order  to  bridge 
the  gaps  in  the  abridged  **  I^ar  ; "  without  that  full  knowledge 
action  has  a  tendency  to  seem  fitful,  spasmodic,  and  only  d 
intelligible. 

The  mounting  of  the  play  is  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
Lyceum.  Every  scene  is  meritorious ;  the  stage  is  always  a  1 
ordered  and  beautiful  picture.  If  Charles  Lamb  were  alive  noi 
would  have  to  admit  that  storm  effects  can  be  artificially  prodi 
so  as  not  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  contempt.  Science  has  advai 
since  his  day  in  the  matter  uf  stage  lightning,  and  if  stage  thu] 
still  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  rolling  of  skittle  1 
overhead,  and  the  *'  swish  "  of  the  rain  too  obviously  suggests 
friction  of  extended  silk,  the  general  result  is  sufficiently  in 
mony  with  the  genius  of  the  representation  to  inspire  admin) 
rather  than  provoke  ridicule.  There  is  nothing  in  "Lear"  cqil 
theUrocken  scene  in  "  Faust ;"  there  is  no  elaborate  pageantry  J 
'' Henry  VIII., "  but  all  the  scenes  are  of  solid  artistic  merit.  ' 
period  chosen  (shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  i 
Britain)  is  not  inappropriate  and  is  sufficiently  picturesque, 
the  highest  standard  of  Lyceum  stage  management  is  fully  ni 
tained  in  every  detail.  Apart  from  any  question  of  acting,  "Lj 
is  right  worthily  put  upon  the  stage.  As  a  mere  scenic  display  it 
claims  upon  the  artistic  imagination.  From  the  rise  to  the  fall  ol 
curtain  it  delights  the  eye  with  harmonious  colouring,  admil! 
costumes,  and  clever  groupings  and  arrangements  of  \\\^  dra% 
persona.  Yet,  although  Mr.  Irving  has  thus  loyally  rendered  the  tii 
of  conscientious  and  even  liberal  outlay  to  the  perfecting  of  L 
environmeiiLs,  there  is  no  attempt  to  subordinate  acting  to  stage 
pentry.  The  storm  effects,  realistic  though  they  arc,  are  never  alio 
to  dominate  the  situation  of  which  Lear's  storm.toss'd  mind  is  the 
tral  pivot.  It  is  but  bare  justice  to  the  famous  actor-manager  to  a 
that  he  has  only  employed  his  artists  and  costumiers  and  pro 
men  for  the  \im\led  and V^jkimate  purpose  of  providing  a  proper  f 
work  for  Sliakespeai^^^^Bl^  \|\^v^\^  vA  'Kw;i^  w^jj-xv^v^'' 
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cruel  shattering  work.  Lear,  throughout,  is  the  central  figure,  as  he 
should  be.  All  other  interests  lead  up  to,  and  merge  in,  this  greater 
interest.  His  woes  absorb  us  so  completely  that  we  lose  sight  of 
stage  accessories,  or  recognise  them  only  as  the  natural  and  fitting 
aids  to  the  actor's  interpretation. 

Unquestionably  Irvuigs  Lear  fixes  itscll'  indelibly  on  the  mind 
as  a  piece   of  elaborate  and  picturesque  characterisation.     It  has 
touches,  frequent  touches,  of  surpassing  beauty.     It  conceive^  and 
realises  a  perfect  idea.     It  would  be  altogether  impossible  to  find  a 
more  adequate  expression  of  |)aihos  than  is  presented  in  the  later 
acts.     For  exquisite  tenderness,  indeed,  there  has   probably   never 
been  a  I -ear  like  it — never  one  even  distantly  approaching  it.     Cal- 
vert's resources  in  this  direction  were  moving,  but  they  were  marred 
by  a  certain  metallic  quality  of  voice.     Irving  gives  you  the  perfect 
artistic  luxury  of  an  agonised  heart ;  in  spite  of  much  that  is  (or  was) 
hopelessly  inarticulate— mouthings  and  moanings  which  seem  hardly 
human  until  wc  remember  the  conjunction  of  extreme  old  age  with 
terrible  intellectual  disturbance — he  sweeps  with  a  master-hand  the 
chords  of  subtlest  and  most  profound  emotion.     I  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, if  this  key-note  of  infinite  tenderness,  upon  which  stress  has  been 
laid,  is  at  all   the  true  key-note  of  Lear's  character.     Mr.  Irving,  it 
must  be  admitted,  ts  not  suited  physically  to  the  robuster  mood  which 
the  earhcr  part  of  the  play  apparently  imposes,  and  he  seems  there- 
fore to  have  intentionally  pitched  the  whole  representation  in  a  lower 
key,  and  to  have  performed  it  with  somewhat  muted  strings.      iJut 
however  admirable  these  subdued  eflects  may  be  when  the  finale  is 
approached,  we  are  apt  to  lose  a  good  deal  in  dramatic  contrast  by 
their  premature  introduction.     Now,  I  venture  very  respectfully  to 
think  that  Mr.  Irving's  opening  scene  errs  in  want  of  breadth.     He 
presents  us,  to  start  with,  with  a  feeble  old  man,  tottering  in  gait  and 
mumbling  in  delivery.     I^ar,  if  the  text  is  to  go  for  anything,  although 
**four  score  and  upward,"  was  still  a  hale  horseman  and  a  participator 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.     Men  of  eighty  do  not  go  hunting  now, 
and  probably  did  not  in  the  myihiral  period  of  Lear's  reign,  unless 
they  were  of  rude  bodily  vigour.     If  Lear  was  anything  he  was  a  man 
of  exceptional  strength,  robust  in  fibre,  capable  of  sustained  vehemence 
without  exhaustion  ;  impetuous,  violent^  irascible  ;  a  figure  rendered 
no  less  majestic  by  his  proud  imperious  absolutism  than  by  the  well- 
preserved  strcnuousness  of  his  physical  frame.    A  great  deal  of  the 
dignity  and  the  ultimate  power  of  any  successful  assumption  of  Lear 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  lie  in  this  initial  indication  of  force.     There  are 
some  charming  details  in  the  opening  sccueas  Mx.Usvw^^^'ocs.  \v 
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When  Kent  chivalrously  remonstrates  with  him  for  the  unreasoning 
cruelly  of  his  treatment  of  Cordelia,  it  only  lashes  the  old  lion  into  a 

grander  fury  : 

Hear  me,  recreant  I 
On  thine  allegiance  hear  ine  1 

and  the  succeeding  passage  should  be  hissed  out  in  the  white-hot  fury 
of  an  offended  dignity  with  which  no  man  has  hitherto  dared  to  make 
free.  It  is  this  mood  of  seething,  cataract-like  passion  that  makes 
Lear  the  Titanic  stage-figure  he  is.  Whether  in  the  outbursts  of 
tumultuous  wrath,  or  in  the  subsequent  grimness  of  that  bitter, 
sardonic  humour  with  which  he  questions  Burgundy,  he  is  like  some 
mighty  human  volcano,  full  of  bellowing  rage  and  lurid  with  the  fierce 
glow  of  emitted  fires.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Irving's  performance 
which  suggests  this  conception  of  the  character. 

Possibly  his  quieter  reading  may  be  more  consistent,  truer  to  art, 
and  sounder  in  principle.  So  reverent  a  student  of  Shakespeare,  so 
earnest  and  scholarly  a  disciple,  so  conscientious  an  artist  cannot 
have  deliberately  cut  himself  away  from  tradition  without  some 
plausible  show  of  justification.  His  view,  in  whatsoever  plea  its 
warrant  may  be  found,  necessitates  the  accentuation  of  the  softer 
side  of  Lear's  character.  No  doubt  in  the  purely  domestic  aspect  of 
the  case,  it  appeals  to  our  emotions  more  effeclually  to  regard  Lear 
as  a  feeble,  fond  old  father,  whose  physical  decrepitude  only  ser\'es 
to  make  his  daughters*  ingratitude  appear  ten  limes  blacker,  and  to 
invest  his  sufferings  with  larger  claims  on  our  sympathies.  At  the 
same  time  what  is  gained  in  purely  domestic  seniiment  is  lost  in  the 
sacrifice  of  dramatic  contrast.  Lear's  feebleness  is  the  result  of  in- 
gratitude, not  of  years.  It  is  the  wreck  of  l-ear—  the  picture  of  that 
grand  old  derelict,  storm-toss'd  in  his  lonely  sorrow — that  makes  the 
Shakspearean  conception,  to  my  thinking,  so  stupendous  in  its  awful 
tragedy.  And  I  venture  very  diffidently  to  maintain  that  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  effect  is  dissipated  if  that  note  of  dominant, 
over-mastering,  tremendous,  and  scorching  anger  be  not  put  in  the 
very  fore-front  of  the  undertaking.  *'Lear"  is  unlike  all  other  plays 
in  this,  that  the  passion  instead  of  rising  in  a  crescendo  falls  in  a 
diminuendo.  It  begins  in  a  whirlwind  ;  it  goes  out  in  a  zephyr.  The 
tragedy  of  the  whole  thing  lies  in  the  shattering,  the  mental  and 
physical  shattering,  of  one  who  begins  as  a  fierce,  wrathful,  and  un- 
governable despot.  The  death  of  Lear  is  the  most  pathetic  incident 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  British  drama.  As  acted  by  Mr.  Irving, 
it  is  ineffably  sweet— one  of  those  bits  which  make  strong  men  feel  a 
lump  in  their  throats.  But  exquisite  as  ihaljinis  \^tcv^^  ■^^^'a\%'a?^ 
that  its  artistic  completeness  would  be  \\e\£\vVtT\^^^^  ^  Vc^^x  '^^:j:.f^v 
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ancc  on  the  actor's  part  of  the  theory  which  I  have  very  impel 
endeavoured  in  set  forth  ? 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which,  before  I  turn  to  the  { 
congenial  part  of  my  task— that  of  praising — I  should  like  to 
good-natured  word.  Mr.  Ir^'ing  has,  as  we  all  know,  a  pel 
mannerism — a  mannerism  so  marked  as  to  become  in  some  pa 
eyes  a  serious  affront.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  this  manneriai 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  his  method  of  speech,  is  allog 
unsuitcd  to  the  character  of  Lear,  at  any  rate  in  the  third 
subsequent  acts.  Old  men,  especially  old  men  who  have  lost 
wits,  do  mumble,  and  make  strange  snarling  sounds,  which  to 
have  an  umjucstionablc  meaning  or  no-meaning.  The  reali^ 
the  acting  is  in  no  way  weakened  by  these  fitful  noises— 1 
indistinct  rumblings.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  aaxii 
depict  a  decrepit  and  witless  octogenarian  to  the  very  life,  shou 
careful  to  avoid  that  i>oint  where  simulated  incoherence  becoi 
drag  on  the  action.  A  good  deal  of  what  he  said  on  the  ev« 
first  night  was  inaudible  in  the  stalls,  simply  because  his  articuli 
in  the  cultivated  and  accentuated  mannerism  which  he  judged] 
a  helpmeet  to  his  art,  was  indistinct.  If  any  other  actor  wo 
s[>eak  on  the  stage  as  Mr.  Irving  speaks  in  "  Lear,'*  the  critics 
with  one  consent  tell  him  to  go  and  learn  the  elements  of  eloco! 
But  Mr.  Irving  is  not  an  everyday  actor.  It  is  a  strong  proof 
genius  that  he  can  triumph  over  defects  which  would  ruin  any 
man's  liistrionic  career ;  that  he  can  hold  us  by  the  transcen 
witchery  of  his  consummate  powers  in  spite  of  faults  which  are 
too  obviously  evident.  In  the  domain  of  romantic  art  he  hi 
living  rival  ;  and  there  is  about  "  Lear,"  with  its  medieval  flavour 
supposed  [jeriod  of  the  real  I^ar  notwithstanding)  and  its  passta 
human  interest,  a  strong  tinge  of  romanticism.  As  a  mere  stu( 
''make-up,"  Irving's  Lear  is  more  than  excellent.  The  pictm 
that  sallow-faced  old  king,  with  his  white  locks  and  long  tan 
beard,  fastens  itself  on  the  memory— glues  itself  there,  and  refua 
be  displaced.  Authority  is  stamped  upon  his  features;  in  lool 
any  rate,  he  is  *'cvcry  inch  a  king."  Nor  would  it  be  possibl 
the  greatest  actor  who  ever  lived  to  present  with  a  closer  and  I 
]jainful  fidelity  the  vacant  look,  the  lack-lustre  eye,  and  all  I 
little  meaningless  ways  which  indicate  dethroned  reason.  Shak 
has  given  in  broad  but  accurate  outline  the  symptoms  of  in 
produced  by  violent  ma^i  shock.  I^ear's  mental  disturbance  i 
result,  not  o(  scuWe  ^^^Bh^^  ^^  exposure  lo  the  inclemency 
wild  night,  after  Wvsf       ^^|t\it^xv^v\wwt^\ft*iiwi-ftiwwji5la^ 
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by  the  unfilial  behaviour  of  Goneril  and  Regan.  It  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  extreme  dotage.  Lear's  faculties  are  not  paralysed, 
they  are  only  distraught.  The  precise  moment  when  his  reason 
gives  way  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine,  for  up  to  a  certain  point 

»lhe  action  of  the  disturbing  inrtuences  is  subtle  and  gradual.     Mr. 
Irving  appears  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  second  act  as  the  turning- 
point.    Immediately  after  the  passage, 
O,  let  nol  women's  wc,ii>onfi,  water  drDi>s, 
Stain  my  man's  checks  ! 

he  bursts  into  a  violent  fit  of  convulsive  sobbing,  and  Hinging  himself 
on  the  i-ooVs  neck,  exclaims,  in  an  .igony  of  suffering,  "O,  fool,  I 
ihaU  go  mad  1 "  The  opening  part  of  the  third  act,  however,  seems 
to  negative  this  as  the  crucial  moment.  The  earlier  speeches  at  all 
events  suggest  only  a  mind  beginning  to  wander — to  show  its  weak- 
ness in  wild  apostrophe  and  a  bitter  vein  of  exaggerated  irony.  He 
realises  what  is  hanging  over  him.  The  tempest  in  his  mind  renders 
him  indifTcrent  to  the  pouring  rain  without. 

kin  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out  1     Pour  un  ;  I  will  endure  : 
In  such  a  night  as  this  1     O  Regan  1  Guneril  t — 
Vouf  old,  kind  father,  whose  frnnk  heart  gare  all, — 
O,  that  xvay  madness  lifs  ;  let  rrn  shun  thtU  : 
No  more  o/that — 

indicates  the  dread  that  fills  his  thoughts,  the  consciousness  that  his 
reason  is  tottering  in  the  balance. 

Then  that  touching  speech  beginning  "  Poor  naked  wretches," 
is  full  of  thoughtfulness,  humanity,  self-reproach,  and  is  instinct  with 
sanity.  Yet  only  a  few  moments  later  the  mischief  is  done.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  Edgar,  disguised  as  a  Tom  o'  liedlam,  is  the 
last  straw  to  Lear's  overburdened  mind.  "  Didst  thou  give  all  to 
thy  two  daughters  ?  "  he  says  to  him,  and  this  is  the  First  clear  note  of 
disaster.  From  this  point  onwards  Mr.  Irving  rises  to  the  highest 
attainable  level.  If  his  Lear  be  not  a  shattered  Titan,  it  is  sull  a 
very  noble  and  most  moving  wreck,  Hoili  in  the  farmhouse  scene — 
where  the  mad  king,  the  pretended  madman>  and  the  fool  take  shelter 
from  the  pitiless  storm — the  suffurings  of  an  oppressed  nature, 
wounded  to  death,  arc  depicted  with  unerring  skill. 

The  litUe  dugs  and  all  ; 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  ihey  bark  at  me — 

exclaims  Lear,  and  ihe  disconsolate  note  of  sadness  never  had  a 
truer  utterance.  Then,  again,  in  the  fourth  act,  where  Lear  comes  in 
with  his  crown  of  straw  and  poppies,  the  wandering  speech,  largely 
incoherent,  and  the  interview  with  GlobUi,  M^  <iu  \)ct<iN\\^^'s!^'S^'^3sfc 
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of  mimetic  art  There  is  an  unutterable  pathos  in  these  wond< 
touches  of  mental  patholog)\  Yet,  though  the  witless  talk  of  the 
man  becomes  grotesque  in  its  garrulous  irrele\'ance— there  Shj 
speare's  marvellous  knowledge  of  disease  comes  in — he  never  cea 
in  Mr.  Irving's  hands,  to  have  the  majestic  bearing  of  a  king.  Tl 
is  dignity  even  in  this  broken,  vacuous,  drivelling  old  ruin. 

The  gems  of  the  whole  performance,  however,  are  Lear's  \ 
scenes  with  Cordelia,  and  in  these  Miss  Terry  is  entitled  to  divide 
laurels  of  a  superb  artistic  triumph.  There  is  not  much  dialogui 
be  six)ken— it  amounts  to  only  a  few  lines  all  told— but  for  truth 
ness  to  nature  and  heart-probing  pathos,  those  few  lines  bum  th( 
selves  into  the  memory.  Mr.  Irving  is  here  at  his  greatest, 
slow  recognition  of  Cordelia  (in  the  fourth  act),  as  his  reason  bq 
to  come  back,  his  humble  admission  that  she  at  least  may  have 
some  cause  for  doing  him  wrong,  and  his  soft,  heart-broken  p 
*'  Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive  ;  I'm  old  and  foolish,"  ar€ 
beautiful  in  their  wholesome  tenderness  as  acting  can  make  tb 
The  final  scene  of  all,  too,  the  vacant  toying  with  the  rope  with  wl 
Cordelia  has  been  strangled,  the  pitiful  wail,  "'Cordelia!  Cordc 
stay  a  little,"  the  senile  eagerness  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  voice  l 
IS  gone,  the  Inexpressible  anguish  of  almost  the  bst  words  he  spei 

Thoall  come  no  more. 
Kever !  never  !  never  !  never  I  never  \ 

and  the  gradual  fading  out  of  the  vital  spark  in  the  act  of  kissing 
beloved  corpse — all  this  is  in  the  region  of  an  art  far  too  high 
words. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  he  inclined  to  say  of  Mr.  Irvine's  "  I^ 
that  it  is  a  somewhat  unequal  performance.  It  succeeds  just  w| 
he  miglit  be  expected  to  succeed  ;  and  it  falls  short  just  wher| 
might  be  expected  to  fall  short.  It  is  not  one's  ideal  '*  Lear  " — it  U 
the  fibre  and  the  fierceness,  the  raging,  tempestuous  nature  wl 
had  never  brooked  resistance.  Yet,  both  as  a  pictorial  concept] 
and  as  an  acted  embodiment  of  heart-stirring  mental  distress  1 
suffering  of  infinite  pathos,  it  will  take  its  place  proudly  in. 
Pantheon  of  dramatic  triumphs.  How  much  the  play  owes  to' 
slight  part  of  Cordelia,  as  represented  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  I  h 
already  said.  Her  acting  pulsates  with  filial  tenderness  and  solicit^ 
every  look,  every  gesture  in  the  fourth  act  are  charged  with  a  wH 
and  exquisite  regard. 

H.  J.  JENNINGSi 
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"The  Duchess  of  Malfi." 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  past  four 
weeks  has  been  the  production  of  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,*' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Independent  Theatre.  Even  *'Lear,"  at 
the  Lyceum,  yields  place  to  it.  There  was  a  greater  charm  about 
the  presentation  of  the  masterpiece  of  Webster  than  the  masterpiece 
of  Shakespeare.  Most  people  have  seen  **  Lear  "  played  in  some 
form  or  other;  no  one  in  this  generation  has  seen  *'  The  Duchess 
of  Malii"  played.  And  while  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  with 
"Lear"  high  amongst  them,  are  supposed  to  be  as  familiar  and  as 
dear  to  every  Englishman  as  the  epics  of  Homer  were  to  the 
Athenians  of  old,  no  such  assumption  is  made  concerning  the  plays  of 
Webster,  Probably  for  every  hundred  persons  who  know,  or  profess 
to  know,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  not  one  knows,  or  even  professes 
to  know,  the  plays  of  Webster. 

It  has  been  contended,  ably  but  I  think  unreasonably,  that 
"  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  "  is  not  the  kind  of  play  which  we  expect  to  see 
upon  the  stage  of  an  Independent  Theatre.  It  is  not  the  business, 
we  are  told,  of  the  Independent  Theatre  to  revive  anti(|ne  tragedy, 
but  to  create  mode m  tragedy.  It  is  witliin  its  right  when  it  produces 
"  Tht;rese  Raquin  ; "  it  passes  beyond  its  province  when  it  produces 
"The  Duche-ss  of  Malfi."  With  this  criticism  I  cannot  agree.  The 
business  of  the  Independent  Theatre  is  to  do  what  other  theatres 
have  not  the  courage,  the  enterprise,  or  the  artistic  feeling  to  do. 
There  is  no  other  theatre  in  London  which  could,  or  vvouldj  give 
students  of  the  Eli/abeihan  drama  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  "The 
Duchess  of  Malfi  "  would  show  upon  the  stage.  In  doing  this  the 
Independent  Theatre  has  earned  much  grantude— although  the  text 
was  badly  arranged,  although  the  parts  were  for  the  most  part  badly 
played.  In  spile  of  disadvantages  that  were  almost  inevitable  in  the 
present  position  of  the   Independent   Theatre,  struggling  as  it  \^ 
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gallantly  to  hold  its  own  and  do  the  drama  service,  the  i>crf< 
left  behind  some  ver>'  pleasing  memories 

The  most  agreeable  of  these  was  the  Bosola  of  Mr.  Afi 
Carson.  Bosola  is  a  most  difficult  part  to  play.  It  is  not  ca 
follow  his  shifting  mood,  his  alternations  of  villainy  and  pity 
good  and  the  bad  are  blent  in  him  after  a  fashion  that  it  seems 
to  interpret  logically  up>on  the  stage.  He  is  no  persistent  fienc 
lago.  It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  Mr.  Carson  would  l 
a  fine  lago.  He  certainly  made  a  very  fine  Bosola.  He  spofc 
splendid*  stately  words  of  Webster  as  they  should  be  spoken 
carried  himself  with  the  dignity  due  to  the  ruined  scoundrel 
might  under  happier  stars  have  been  a  gentleman,  and  who  a 
basest  was  never  wholly  bad.  So  long  as  Mr.  Carson  was  on 
stage  50  long  was  '*  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  "  worthily  interpreted. 
Mary  Rorke  as  the  Duchess  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  little  y 
parted.  An  actress  who  combined  in  her  proper  person  aD 
varied  gifts  of  an  Ada  Rchan,  a  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  an  Ellen  "^ 
might  hope,  not  without  misgivings,  to  render  something  of 
exquisite  charm,  humour,  and  womanhood  of  that  most  delig 
creation  of  Elizabethan  drama  outside  the  gallery  of  Shakespc 
women.  But  wc  have  no  such  woman  on  the  stage,  and  it  wou 
difficult  to  say  under  the  circumstances  who  could  have  done  it 
better  than  Miss  Rorke.  She  was  gracious,  tender,  courageo 
very  charming  woman. 

THE  first  question  that  came  to  my  mind  as  the  curtain  fell 
the  last  scene  of  "  Lear,"  and  the  first  night  audience  r 
applause  was,  "  What  did  the  Man  in  the  Gallery  make  of  it 
There  must  have  been,  I  assume,  some  one  in  the  gallery  who 
never  seen  **I^ar"  played  before,  who  had  never  read  *' L 
Doubtless  there  were  plenty  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  hous 
pit  or  dress  circle,  in  stalls  or  boxes,  who  were  in  like  case — wha 
never  seen  **  Lear  "  played  before,  who  had  never  read  *'  Lear. 
I  prefer  to  take  the  case  of  the  Man  in  the  Galler>*,  whose  knowli 
was  thus  limited,  because  to  his  limitation  of  knowledge  he  a< 
the  disadvantage  of  greatest  distance  from  the  stage.  And  I  aj 
myself,  in  amazement,  while  the  House  reeled  with  rapture,  whai 
state  of  that  man's  mind  was,  as  to  the  performance  which  he 
just  been  witnessing.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  play  was  so 
tailed,  so  abridged,  in  obcdicUMtOthc  necessities  of  our  mo 
stage,  and  cspec\%\\')*  ol  tv  ^\?j^^^B|^  traditions  as  the  tradi 
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of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  ihat  the  story  of  the  piere  became  after 
a  certain  point  wholly  inexplicable  and  incomprehensible  except  to 
the  initiated.  '*  Lear "  as  represented  at  the  Lyceum  is  really  a 
series  of  beautiful  stage  episodes  from  a  play  that  Mr.  Irving,  with 
exceptional  felicity  of  epithet,  termed  Tjtanic  in  his  final  speech 
before  the  fallen  curtain.  Those  who  were  in  the  secret  knew  why 
Cordelia  reappeared  in  England,  and  restored  her  father  from  the 
rags  and  anguish  of  his  madness  to  splendour  and  repose,  and  some- 
thing like  sanity  j  knew  too,  why,  a  little  later,  she  and  her  father 
were  led  in  captives  after  a  battle  of  which  there  were  no  tokens. 
But  to  the  uninitiated  it  must  have  been  as  bewildering,  if  per- 
chance as  pleasing,  as  the  transformation  scene  in  a  pantomime. 

And  there  were  other  causes  to  add  to  the  perplexity  of  the  Man 
in  the  Gallery.     It  pleased  what  may  be  called  the  *'  New  Humour" 
of  scenic  effect  to  play  the  terrible  scenes  on  and  about  the  heath  in 
almost  total  darkness.     Those  who  were  close  to  thestaRC  could  dis- 
tinguish little  ;  fancy  staggers  at  the  thought  of  how  much  or  how 
little  the  more  remote  spectator  could  have  seen.      There  was  yet 
another  cause  of  perplexity,  and  with  regard  to  this  cause  at  least  one 
representative  of  the  Man  in  the  Gallery  spoke  his  mind  not  imper- 
tinently,   not  unaptly.       Mr.  Irving  unhappily  allowed  himself  to 
accentuate   certain   mannerisms  of  voice,  certain   eccentricities  of 
utterance  which  have  always   harassed  his  acting,    with    the  result 
that  it  was  often  very  hard  for  those  who  were  near  to  the  stage  to 
follow  what  the  actor  was  saying.     That  it  was  hard  for  those  [placed 
more  aloof  was  shown  by  the  frank  and  honest  expression  of  opinion 
which  came  from  the  gallery  as  Mr.  Irving  made  his  habitual  speech 
of  thanks.     That  speech  Mn  Irving  made  with  perfect  clearness  and 
distinctness  ;  it  was  unmanncred,  simply  spoken,  perfectly  intelligible. 
The  critic  m  the  gallery  assured  Mr.  Irving,  with  rough  good-humoured 
pertinence,  that  if  he  had  spoken  so  clearly  during  the  progress  of 
the  piece  he  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  follow.     Mr.  Irving 
ought  to  welcome  that  friendly  utterance,  for  it  should  recall  to  him 
sharply,  but  sincerely,  one  of  the  dangers  which   beset  his  fine  con- 
ceptions and  fine  interpretations  of  great  parts.      His  conception  of 
Lear   is    careful,  his  interpretation  consistent.      It  is  not   a   con- 
ception or  a  presentation  with  which  I  can  agree.     Miss  Terry  made 
a  very  beautiful,  very  sympathetic  Cordelia.  The  scenery  was  simpler 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  for  some  time  on  the  Lyceum 
stage,  but  it  was  only  the  more  effective  fcr  its  simplicity,  its  uncx- 
travagant  beauty.      The  designs  of  Mr.  l-'ord  Madox  Brown  have 
done  much  to  make  this  revival  memorable  on  our  stage. 


AkvotTV^x. 
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Tlice  is  2U3  SQcii  phrase  hi 
to  benldry,  as  a  **l»r 
as  a  ooofced  sxia^gttt 
line.  A  bend  ^inii<lrr  is  a  pnarilwliri,  thoos^  tbc  assompdoo  that  a 
beadsBtfter  flratt  <imnir  iJirpiHmacy  tt  an  cnoneoos  assnmpboo. 
Thcbfandcr  »  m  tnflias  Hnnrtrr,  bnlit  mikes  one  a  Uttle  doobcftil 
of  the  accmacyof  iheaadaor'sodgr  tfofes.  How  if  bis  psrcfaolaQp 
is  as  had  as  his  hetaldiy  ;  boar  about  his  scknoe  ;  hov  aboct  bus 
knovledge  of  radal  pecoliandes  aod  ractal  antfparhiifs?  I  speak  vith 
tocue  slight  kDoiHedlge  of  bcsaklry  ;  my  libmy  includes  naore  than  a 
score  of  books  on  bcnddry,  froin  Gtnlliin  yesterday  to  U'oodirard 
and  Bamett  to-day,  as  wcU  as  text-books  of  fore^  hcnddiy.  I  can 
only  hope  that  in  those  soences  with  which  I  have  less  acquaint- 
ance I  may  rely  more  implidtly  upon  Mr.  Parkers  authority. 

But  whether  his  science  be  ris;ht  or  be  as  wrong  as  his  heraldr>%  Mr. 
Parker  has  written  a  play  that  is  in  its  major  part  exceedingly  interest 
ing-    It  had  the  ad\-antage  of  being  exceedingly  well  played.   I  praised 
Mr.  Murray  Carson's  Bosola  ;  I  can  praise  as  unreservedly  his  Dr. 
Wendover.    From  the  first  moment  to  the  last  this  was  a  remarkable 
piece   of  acting,   carefully   pondered,    largely    concei\-cd»   daringly 
executed.     Scene  by   scene  and  act  by  act   the   wretched  man's 
mania  grew   upon    him.       He   suggested   admirably   the   few,   the 
insignificant,   yet    how    significant,    signs    that    marked    the   over- 
wrought mind,  the  twitching    hp  that  disturbed  the  phpical  com. 
posure  of  the  face,  the  slight  imi>atience  that  disturbed  the  mtcllcc- 
toaJ  urbanity  of  the  bearing.     These  signs  deepened  as  the  drama 
moved,  deepened  into  persistent  frcifulncss.  luiiation,  almost  ferocity 
as  the  intellect  clouded  and  the  tcmi>eramcnt   warped  under  the 
spell  of  the  dominant  idea.     No  finer  piece  of  acting  has  Ix-cn  mn 
on  the  stage  for  some  time.     Indeed,  for  tl^e  matter  of  that,  no  pie.x^ 
of  acting  so  fine  has  been  seen  on  the  stage  for  son»e  tmu-. 

Mr.   Carson  was  well  supported.     Miss  Batcman  rrr.alled   and 
renewed  her  triumph  of  -  Karin  "  in  her  presentation  of  the  «ta] 
stem  old  lady,  in  whose  bosom  race-hatred  apamst  th^ 
passionate  love  for  her  son  are  the  two  most  living - 
part  was  not  a  part  like  that  of  the  mother  in  < 
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sketched  with  so  firm,  so  unfaltering  a  hand,  it  did  not  dotninate  i* 
the  bame  tragic  horror.  But  within  its  limited  range  the  figure  % 
impressive  enough  to  give  a  Car  less  gifted  actress  than  Miss  Batenq 
a  good  opportunity;  an  actress  as  gifted  as  Miss  Bateman  gave  it  | 
the  grim  intensity  that  it  needed,  and  made  it  a  commanding  figu 
Miss  Bumey,  as  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wendovcr,  played  a  part  o 
kind  that  has  not  hitherto  been  associated  with  her  name,  and  play 
it  with  a  grace  and  charm  that  shows  that  her  artistic  powers  i 
wide  and  varied.  To  be  able  to  play  with  success  in  the  one  eveni 
two  such  widely  differing  parts  as  those  of  a  young  English  girl  o£ 
more  or  less  conventional  kind,  and  the  subtle,  wily,  imperiQ 
heroine  of  one  of  Alfred  de  Musset*s  daintiest  comedies,  shows  tl 
Miss  Burney  is  not  only  willing  to  work  hard  at  her  art,  but  that 
is  very  well  worth  her  while  that  she  should  work  hard. 

For  before  appearing  in  the  ingenue  part  in  "David"  she  hi 
played  the  part  of  Madame  de  Lery  in  a  rendering  of  Alfred  { 
Musset's  "  Un  Caprice."  And  between  a  part  like  that  of  Madai] 
de  Lery  and  an  ingenue  part  there  is  a  very  great  gulf  fi.\ed  indeC 
Madame  de  Lery  is  a  very  exquisite,  very  human  woman.  Gran 
dame  de  par  ie  monde^  she  is  the  peer  of  those  gracious,  brillia 
women  whom  Balzac  loved,  the  Princesse  de  Cadignan,the  Ducheai 
de  Maufrigneuse,  Madame  de  Cerizy,  and  the  rest  of  that  splend 
sisterhood.  But  she  is  in  some  ways  more  fascinating  than  they,  i 
the  eternal  melancholy  of  De  Musset  is  intimately  blended  in  bj 
composition;  her  brightest  laughter  seems  to  be  answered  by  ec| 
with  a  sigh;  her  mirth  comes  from  her  head  rather  than  from  b 
heart,  where  we  suspect  that  an  eternal  ache  lingers.  She 
exquisite  womanhood,  and  such  the- world  often  crucifies;  she  hi 
loved  and  suffered »  and  she  is  brave,  and  sweet,  and  deeply  sad,  as 
no  one  suspects  her  sorrow.  Not  an  easy  part  to  play,  but  Mi 
Burney  played  it  very  well,  played  it  delightfully,  beyond  my  hopfl 
It  is  by  far  the  best  thing  that  Miss  Burney  has  yet  done;  it  sugge4 
a  power  of  emotional  expression,  a  variety  of  emotional  expressio 
which  I  had  not  expected  from  what  I  had  previously  seen  herdi 
Miss  Burney  can  and  will  learn;  she  is  of  the  stuff  that  succeeds. 
think  she  ought  to  go  far. 

JUSTIN   HUN'TLY   M^^CARTHY. 
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Concerning  Dictionaries, 

IF  the  present  generation  does  not  know  thoroughly  the  language 
it  speaks,  the  fault  will  not  rest  with  its  teachers.     Every  form 
of  assistance  that  can  be  desired  is  supi>ljcd,  and  dictionaries  of 
every  class   multiply  with   alarming   rapidity.     When   Johnson,   in 
1755,  published  his  monumental  work  the  world  drew  breath  and 
contented  itself  for  well  on  to  a  century  with  niuUiplying  editions. 
Richardson,  a  schoolmaster,  then  hit  upon  the   ingenious  idea  of 
setting  his  pupils  to  extract  quotations  from  Chaucer  and  other  early 
writers.     Unhappy  in  arrangement,  and  equally  far  from  correctness 
and  completeness,  Richardson's  Dictionary  has  remained  a  work  of 
much  interest,  and — what  a  good  dictionary  ought  to  be — a  delightlul 
book  to  read.     Philology  has  made  giant  strides  since  Ricliardson's 
time,  and  his  book  is  out  of  date.     The  student,  unless  he  possesses 
the  great  American  dictionary  known  as  the  "  Century,"  turns  now  to 
Professor  Skeat,  and  waits,  without  much  hope  of  living  to  profu  by 
it,  for  the  completion  of  the  gigantic  task  undertaken  by  Dr.  Murray 
and  his  allies,  of  seeing  through  the  press  the  huge  dictionary  of 
the  Philological  Society.     To  aid  him,  however,  he  has  dictionaries 
and  glossaries  innumerable,  from  the  works  of  Wright,  Halliwell,  and 
Nares  to  the  latest  compilation  of  the  Dialect  Society.     If  hts  studies 
be  more  profound  he  will  find  a  Dictionary  of  Middle  English  near 
to  his  hand.     Should  he  be  disposed  to  investigate  folk-speech,  a 
Dictionary  of  Slang  and  its  Analogues  is  making  rapid  strides  towards 
completion. 

The  Stanford  Bequest. 

OF  recent  dictionaries  intended  specially  for  the  student — for  I 
do  not  deal  with  the  innumerable  works  intended  for  casual 
reference — I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  the  most  important  the 
Stanford  **  Dictionary  of  Anglicised  Words  and  Phrases."*  Two  years 
ago  the  University  of  Cambridge  accepted  a  bequest  of  ^^5,000,  left 
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by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Stanford  for  the  express  purpose  of  puDiisft] 
a  dictionary  of  this  class.     Mr.  Stanford  had  himself  made  na 
and  collections  towards  this  end.      With  a  view   to  drawing  upi 
scheme  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  syndics  of  the  Universi 
Press,  including  the  best  scholars  the  University  could  boast — R 
fcssors   Mayor,  Skeat,  Bensly,   ^[^.    Aldis    Wright,  and  Dr.  J. 
Postgate  ;  Or.  C  A.  M.  Fennell,  the  editor  of  Pindar,   was   | 
pointed  editor,  and  the  result  of  their  associated  labours  now  sees  I 
light.     It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  and  importance 
what  has  been  accomplished  ;  and  as  space  will  not  permit  of  t 
supplying  particulars  of  the  scheme,  ray  assertions  must  be  taken  1 
trust     Prom  how  many  sources  our  language  has  enriched  itself 
evident  upon  the  most  cursory  glance.     Putting  on  one  side 
rapidly  increasing  scientific  terminolog}',  let  me  lake  a  few  w 
from   Dr.  Fennell's  first  list.     Here  are  buihul^  redolent  of  P 
and  Arabia ;  lmngal<nt\  from  the  Hindoo  and  Mahratta  ;  coffee^  co 
through  French  from  the  Turkish  ;  gobatt^^  from  the  Japanese  ; 
from  the  Maori ;  proa^  from  the  Malay,  and  so  forth.     Almost 
numerable  are  the  languages  from  which  we  have  borrowed.     Tj 
list    includes    .Aramaic,    Ethiopic,    Dravidian,    Russian,    China 
African,  and  Red  Indian.     AFany  of  these  words  are,  naturallyj 
be  found  in  dictionaries  easy  of  access.     Many  others,  however,  |i 
given  in  no  book  which  the  scholar  can  easily  consult*    One  md 
merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  a  complete  guide  to  those  Frei^ 
phrases  which  Englishmen  continually  misquote  ;  and  that  coHU 
fouU,  and  other  misused  expressions,  are  given  in  their  correct  U 
A  tremendous  range  of  reading  is  shown  in  the  quotations,  and 
book,  to  a  man  of  scholarly  taste,  is  stimulating  reading. 


The  TiLDEN  Lidrarv. 

ENGLAND  is  not  alone  in  owing  to  the  munificence  of  a  cititf 
the  possession  of  a  magnificent  librar>'.  VVhat  Mrs.  Rybn« 
is  doing  for  some  great  centre,  Manchester  or  elsewhere,  the  la 
Samuel  J.  Tildcn  has  sought  to  do  for  America.  By  will  he  left  \ 
the  hands  of  trustees  a  fortune  amounting  to  some  millions  of  dolU 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  New  York  a  librarMttthy  of  the  Ri 
of  Afncriran  cities.  Less  fortunate,  howcvc|^^^^Uiselves,  \\ 
Amcriainjt  will  benefit  only  to  a  limited  cxtenl^P^^^MCst.  Mi 
Rylamk  takes  the  means  of  avoiding  all  po^W^^VP^^^  ^^ 
\s\^t%  in  her  own  lifetim^^^bsolute  gtf 
hlirAn\  v\vc  v\o\>\c%\,  ^^^Aws^^^^^vL-ct^ 
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Tilden  left  a  fortune  with  which  a  library 

to  his  trustees  full  discretion  s  to  the 

vas  to  be  employed.    When  so  brgc  a  ma  i>  ic  49i 

that  l^al  difficulties  should  arise.     As  the  icsdl  of  a 

ingly,  it  has  been  decided,  as  I  leam  fiom  the 

Bigelow,  one  of  the  trustees,  writing  in  SarAme^t 

discretion  was  too  general  and  that  the  wil  b  toid 

New  York,  however,  something  in  the  naxme  of  a 

been  made  with  one  of  the  wm  <  ewfiii  hdfs,  and  a 

still  considerable,  though  moch  leas  than 

which  the  trustees  willcanyoutapoKlkxioftheda^ 

of  the  court  has  created  modi  *fi«**^irf*^»wwi     it  ^q^ 

conditions,  be  necessary  for  theM^or  aad 

to  supply  a  building  capable  of  contttaing  k. 

past  experience  may  be  trasted,  woold  aoc  easily  be 

»  country.  I  shall  watch  with  sobc  interest  to 
atlantic  kinsmen  are  moie  pnbfic-^oiled 
Texjcysox's  LansT  Vi 
T7OLLOWING  closely  upon  the  death  of  the 
X  the  appearance  of  his  latest,  it  nay  be 
of  poems.*  With  the  solitary  ejuccpouu  of  " 
lished  by  request  from  the  Tmcrof  May  9, 1959 — 
teer  movement  began,"  as  it  is  daimed  in  a 
poems  are  those  of  latest  life.  That  no  falling  off 
is  visible  will  scarcely  be  maintained  by  the 
The  l}Tic  experiments,  in  paiticnlar,are  aaCahnyf 
a  mass  of  genuine  poetry  b  none  the  less  gmii»  and 
vellous  product  of  an  oaogenarian  source  the  whole 
Here  are  experiments  in  all  the  wcH-knoini 
"Northern  Farmer"  in  the  shape  of  " The  Onadinjudc* i 
Curate ; "  anew  *'  Passing  of  Arthur"  in  the  ••  Death  of  (Xaoae ; 
introduction  to  Maud  in  "The  Ehiwn.'  Altogether 
some  of  the  lines : — 

Anon  from  oat  the  long  faviae  bctow 

She  brard  a  walling  cry,  that  wetm'A  al  fine 

Thin  as  the  bat-like  »hfiIUi>c»  ot  the  Dead 
\Mica  driren  to  Hades* 

But  when  the  vhite  fog  vndil^d  like  a  ghort 
Before  the  day. 


And,  again — 


k 


>  The  Death  of  (Ewmf,  Akb^s  Dream,  And  ^Jur  Pvemu     %<|   Mfank  Vai^^ 

Tennyson.     Mactnillan  &  Co. 
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country  houses  it  established  a  species  of  contest  with  London,  and 
there  has  been  more  than  one  epoch  when  the  Bath  Theatre  could 
challenge  comparison  with  either  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  I^ne. 
These  were  of  course  the  periods  when  Bath  itself  was  the  home  of 
Fashion,  and  when  its  season  was  only  less  celebrated  than  thai  of 
London-  One  element  of  weakness  there  always  was.  So  soon  as  a 
Bath  actor  attained  a  certain  amount  of  reputation,  he  was  subject  to 
temptation  from  London.  London  has  always  been  the  goal  of  an 
actor's  ambition,  and  the  dream  of  a  success  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden  buoyed  up  a  Kcan  and  a  Kemble^  to  mention  only  the  highest, 
through  difficulty  and  alt  but  despair.  When  a  London  manager  set 
his  eye  upon  an  actor,  the  Bath  management  was  powerless  to  retain 
him.  Palmer,  or  Dimond  and  Keasebury,  could  afford  no  such 
salaries  as  the  London  manager  could  ofTer,  and  it  was  rarely  indeed 
that  an  actor  of  high  powers  remained  in  Bath  more  than  a  few  years. 
The  only  man  of  note  who  did  this,  Charles  Murray,  the  father  of 
the  fan>ous  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  stayed  too  long  and 
fronted  the  risks  of  a  London  season  at  *'  too  ble  a  week," 


A  History  of  the  Bath  Stage. 

THE  history  of  the  Bath  stage  has  long  been  in  a  sense  accessible. 
Gencst,  whose  **  Account  of  the  English  Stage"  is  a  work  of 
unparalleled  labour  and  of  most  creditable  accuracy,  supplies  a 
record  of  the  performances  in  Bath  during  the  period  of  its  highest 
interest.  A  memoir  of  the  Bristol  stage  was  begun  so  long  ago  as 
1826,  though  no  great  progress  was  made  with  it.  Now,  however,  Mr. 
Penley  supplies  what  is  praciically  the  best  record  of  the  perform- 
ances in  Bath  that  we  possess.^  It  is  indexless — which  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  less  as  a  misfortune  than  as  a  literary  crime — but  supplies 
a  vivacious  and  fairly  ample  chronicle  of  the  doings  in  Bath.  At 
three  or  four  epochs  Bath  is  seen  at  its  best.  The  first  is  the  period 
of  Henderson,  long  known  as  the  Bath  Koscius.  After  Garrick  had 
been  dubbed  Roscius  his  rivals  became  the  "Infant  Roscius,"  the 
"  Bath  Roscius,"  the  "  York  Roscius,"  and  so  forth. 

Henderson,  an  actor  of  highest  rank,  was  recommended  by  Garrick, 
who  did  not  at  firs:,  and  would  not  in  the  end,  believe  in  him,  to  the 
Bath  management.  At  the  time  when  he  was  playing  to  delighted  audi- 
ences Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Romeo,  Lear,  Archer,  Rabadi),and 
Sir  John  Brute,  Edwin,  a  comedian  of  high  genius,  was  playing  Grave- 

'  Tht  Bath  Stage:  A  Nis/ory  cf  Dramatic  Represymiatiem  in  Baih,  By 
Belville  S.  Pcnle)-.     Bath  HvaM  0^\fx. 
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digger  and  other  low  comedy  parts.  These  actors  were  backedl 
good  company,  and  the  Bath  Theatre  had  scarcely  a  superia 
similar  state  of  affairs  was  reached  when,  a  couple  of  years  oral 
Mrs.  Siddons,  in  177S,  after  her  unsuccessful  experiment  in  L 
came  to  Bath  and  played  during  four  seasons  over  seventy  chai 
from  Lady  Macbeth,  Hamlet !  Imogen,  to  Lady  Townly  an< 
Candour:  establishing  thus  a  reputation  not  thenceforth  to  be  dii 
Ten  years  later  Elliston  made  in  Bath  his  debut  on  the  stagey 
ing  during  three  or  four  years  a  great  diversity  of  characten 
recent  years  slock  comjianies  in  country  theatres  have  ceased 
and  the  stage  glories  of  Bath  are  over.  The  very  portraits  Mr.  \ 
selects  to  adorn  his  volume  arc  in  most  cases  those  of  artist 
have  been  in  Bath,  but  whom  Bath  has  no  right  to  number  | 
her  offspring. 


A  Novel  with  a  Purpose. 


T 
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HE  worst  novels,  in  spite  of  those  who  argue  in  favour 
for  art's  sake,'*  arc  not  those  with  a  purpose.     In  bli 
together  satire  of  existing  institutions,  fierce  condemnation  - 
manner  in  which  companies  are  promoted,  and  an  interesta 
significant  story,  Mr.  Wicks,  ih  "  The  Veiled  Hand,"  ^  goes 
Dickens  than  any  avowed  imitator  of  that  powerful  writer. 
blance  does  not  stop  here.     Like  the  early  works  of  Dickens, 
Veiled  Hand"  is  a  microcosm  embodying represeniatives  of 
the  characters  that  make  up  the  macrocosm.     Here  are  ch 
good,  bad,  earnest,  shifty,  wise,  foolish,  amusing  to  the  mori 
depressing — al!  involved  in  one  great  undertaking,  which  is  to! 
fortune  and  happiness  lo  some,  ruin  and  death  to  others, 
however,  is   most  striking  is  the  relentless  light  poured  u 
speculations,  men  of  highest  position  and  responsibility  being  1 
as  involved  in  one  huge  fraud,  the  full  extent  of  which  is  not 
estimated.     The  tortuous  and   underground  manner  in   whidj 
is  wrought  is  shown  with   remarkable  skill  "and  knowledge  q 
world,  and  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Wicks'  work  would,  were  human  fofl 
deep-rooted,  do  something  10  stop  the  evils  decried.  ' 


^  Eden,  Remingtoo,  &  Co. 
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